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ClLiFTBR V. Of the LIBBASY. 

The Library Committee sliall divide the books and other 
articles belonging to the Libraiy into thi*ee classes, namely : 
(a) those which are not to be removed from the building; (b) 
those which mav be taken from the halls only by written 
permission of three members of the committee, who shall 
take a receipt for thu same and be responsible lor their safe 
return; (c) those which may circulate under the following 
rules. 

Members shall be entitled to take ft:om the library one 
folio, or two quarto volumes^ or four volumes of any lesser 
fold, with the plates belongmg to the same, upon haying 
them recorded by the Librarian, or Assistant Librarian, and 
promising to make good any damage they sustain, while in 
tlieir possession, and to replace the same if lost, or pay the 
sum fixed by the Library Committee. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the Institute, 
excepting to a member, under a penalty of one dollar for 
every such offence. 

The Library Committee may allow members to take more 
than the allotted number of books upon a written applica* 
tion, and may also permit other persons than members to 
use the Library, unaer such conditions as they may impose. 

No person shall detain any book longer than four weeks 
from the time of its being taken fi*om the Library, if notified 
that the same is wanted by another member, under a penalty 
of five cents per day, and no volume shall be retained longer 
than throe months at one time under the same penalty. 

The Librarian shall have power by order ot the Library 
Committee to call in any volume after it has been retained 
by a member for ten days. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May, all books shall 
be returned to the Library, and a penalty of five cents per 
day shall be imposed for each volume detained. 

Labels designating the class to which each book belong^ 
shall be placed upon its cover. 

No book shall be allowed to circulate nntil one month after 
its reception. 
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BECOlfniENDATIONS. '^^^ /^ ^ 

Fm, ihi American Journal qf Science and Arts, cenduMed hy Benjamm SiUi- 
man. Professor qfCheDnatry, Mineralogy, etc. m YoU OoUegc, 

The principal object of the authors, in preparing this work, was to nve Geo- 
r>ph7 that scientinc arrangement which has been so successfully applies to other 
I branches of study. Most works on this subject have presente<{ little more than 
I icoUectionof facts, grouped by an imperfect method, and so little connected 
|J aoj associating principle, as to overload the memory and fatigue the mind.— 
LittJe or no use has hitherto been made, by the greater number of writers, of the 
mportant principles of classification, in reducing geography to the form of a 
scieoce, and thus increasing the facility of acquiring and retaining its details. — 
Uderthe two first heads, (Physical and Political Geography,) is contained much 
Tila^leinformation — ^much that is new, and found in no other geography, though 
properly belonging to the science. The style is perspicuous and concise, and 
'iie matter is so much compressed as to occupy but one volume of moderate 
^ The woA is acc<»npanied by an Atlas on a new plan, exhibiting in connex- 
<onint]ithe outlines of countries, their climate and productions, their prevail- 
ing Religion, forms of Government, and degrees of Civilization, with the com- 
parative size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountauns. The plan is ingenious — and the 
-Qfonnation thus communicated through the medium of the eye will make a 
niach stronger and more durable impression on the mind than that received by 
inere description, while it is also acquired with more interest and pleasure. We 
'3!nk Mr. Woodbridge has succeeded well in his design, and deserves the thanks 
(fldthe patronage of the community. 

From the ^orth American Ranew. 

Tie work has been drawn up with immense industry and good euecess^. — 
<^&flderingihe great number and variety of topics introduced, the author's 
iKtitMl is clear and judicious.— We doubt whether in any other work so mat a 
^^of facts, on such a multiplicity of subjects, ^an be found compressed with- 
■^ so small a compass. He that succeeds in condensing the important branches 
*^ knowledge, ao as to diminish the time and labour of acquisition, is a benefac-* 
'^ to society, and deserves the approbation and patronage of a generous public. 
Iithis tight we are disposed to view the efforts of Mr. Woodbridge, ana to re« 
^ooQiendhis work at least to the experiment of Teacho-s, and also to the o(!ca- 
•ioaalnae of such persons as would review the knowledge of some of the chief 
l^itsof physical nature at as small an expense of time and means as possible. — 
'"^Ae tables in which many particulars are broueht together and classified, are 
Ageoiously composed, and calculated to aid theleamer in acquiring and retain- 
^?the most essential facts. 

Mrs. Willard*s part of the work, on Ancient Geography, is perspicuous, and 
'located with good jud^ent. The preface is weU written, and {M'oves the au- 
'■^ to have thought philosophically on the principles and the practical meaas of 



From the Port Folio^ published <U Philadelphia, 

The plan of the work combines the attractions of novelty and ingenuity ; and 
' the facilities it affords for acquiring useful information on the subject to which 
/Mates, it possesses decided advantages over that which is generaJly in use. — 
•heanthor appears to have consulted the standard works on geography, and the 

rious admirable dissertations which have been published from time to time, in 

><t of our authoritatiye journals. We can therefore recommend it without 
'*:tation to parents and conductors of seminaries for the instruction of youth ^ 
■'<] this judgment, we are happy to find, is corroborated by the opinion of the 
''^ Dr. Wylie, a teacher of long experience, and a scholar of the &st o'rder-^ 

^'i) after dwelling upon the copiousness of itaJiilustTations, the perspicuity of 



ita axnngemettU and tlie variety of iu knovledij^, does not hesitate in asaigxiingf 
m It^ ant place among the text boolu which have come under his notice. 

\ I'Vpfii Rn, Dr. WyUe^ a teacher of eminetue in (he cUy qf PkUade^kia. 

The work is copious in illustration, luminous in arrangement of the mnltifk- 
rious objects of Geographical science, interesting in the descriptions of the va^ 
rious subjects of natural history, comprised in its plan ; auQ in my opinion 
greatly superior as a text book for advanced classes, to any system of Geography 
which has heretofore come under my notice. 

From Rev. John L. Blake^ an eminent teacher qf the dty qf Boston. 

I have examined the system of Universal Geography by Mr. Woodbridge an^ 
Mrs. Willard. The design of the work is more philosopnical and complete than 
that of any treatise with which I am acquainted ; and the execution, in my opin- 
ion, indicates all that correctness, which might have been expected fbom good 
Judgment, unwearied industry, and the most ample resources. 

fVom His Excellency Dewitt OZcnton, Governor qf the State qf JVew York. 

I have examined the ** System of Unive;sal Geography on the principles of 
Comparison and Classification,^' and I consider it due M the authors to express 
the high opinion which I entertain of this excellent work. 

The plan is judicious, and the>execution evinces laborious research and great 
ability : and it is not too much to say that I know of no book of a similar char- 
acter that contains mor»useful, better arranged, and more Condensed information- 

' FVom Robert Walsh, Jr. Esq., Editor qf t?ie J^TatioTud Gazette. 

The Geoeraphy recently published under the title of " Universal Geography, 
Ancient and Modern, on the principles of Comparison and Classification,*' by 
W. C. Woodbridge, and £. Willard, is one of the most ingenious and valuable 
works of the kind extant, and is accompanied by an Atlas of correspondent merit. 

F^om t?ie Rt. Rev. T. C Browndl, Bishop of the Diocess qf Chnnecticut, 
I have examined the enluged edition of Mr. Woodbridge and Mrs. Willard*s 
Universal Geography, and find it to contain important improvements upen the 
smaller edition, concerninff which I had expressed my full approbation. The 
ingenious methods devised for impressinethe principdl facts of (he science upon 
the minds of tiie students, must commend the work to the favorable notice of the 
instructors of youth. 

From Simeon Dewitt, Esq. Surveyor General qf the State ofJ^ew York. 
Injustice to an enterprise undertaken and successfully prosecuted for impro- 
ving the means of instruction in one of the most useful branches of science, I 
cordially give my approbation to this work. The classification of the ranks, 
and magnitades of cities, rivers and mountains, and the easy references to these, 
as well as to the civil and religious characters of Qountries, by figures and em- 
blems on the maps, I coneider as a real and valuable improvement. Besides its 
adaptation to ready instruction, it is unquestionably well calculated to lessen 
the repugnance or young minds to such studies, and of consequence it must fa- 
cUitate their proficiency in them. 

The following remarks are extracted from a valuable foreign journal, the "Revue 

Encyclopedique," published at Paris. 
The * Universal Geography,' and * Rudiments of Geography,' by Mr. Wood- 
bridge, are not a dry and tiresome list of towns, jivers and countries ; of names 
which burden the memory, without interesting the imagination. Instruction is 
presented in all its charms. Physical Geography, the Natural History of each 
country, the manners of its inhabitants, are placed before the eyes of youth, 
gjid made at once level to their capacity, and a spectacle of the deepest interest. 
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niBUirai^SS^ NOTICE* 

^iilS Bccofld edUion of the " tJmtferiial Geography" now presooted to the public 
will be discovered CT'oni the aimoxtd advertisement,)' has been revised witb great care 
iTie author at Paris, under the most favourable opportunittes possible, for the correctioi 
error, and for the iniroductJon of improvements. To obtain this revised copy oTtbo mod 
part of this work from the author, the publication has been delayed longer than i 
originally intended. It is but justice to Uie publishers to state, that by an unusual cc 
jtression of matter, the page of this work contains more than is usual in the octavo fo 
iind the whole, iticludil)^ the ktter press contained in the Modern Atlas, contains more t| 
floublc the quantity ut matter found in any of the school Geographies now in use. 
connexion with tbis new edition a JVaw j9net«nt Jitla3 bem also been published, prepa 
by Mre. Willard. In many respects this Atlas is unlike any similar work that has b 
published ;. these variations, it is believed, will be found to contain important advantaj 
The Atlases are sold either with or without the Geography, as is preferred. 
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independence of the Unitei^ States of America, William 0. Woodbridge, of toe said disti 
and Kmma Willard, of the district of New- York, have deposited in this office the tith 
n Book, the right whereof they claim as authors and proprietors, in the words follow] 
to wit~ 

" A System of Universal Geosraphy, on the piinciplsa of Comparison and OlasaiScati 
By William Channing Weodbridge. IHostrated with maps and engravings ; and acc< 
panied by an Adas." 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, " An Act for 
encouragement oS Learning, by seenring the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to 
authora^^d proprietors of such copies, during, the times therein mentioned:*' and e 
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ment of Learning, by securing the cojHes of Ma^is, Charts, and Books, to the authors \ 
proprietors of such copies, during the thnes therein mentioned, and extondin^f the bene 
thereof to (lie arts oPdesigning, engraving, anfl etdiing historical and other pnnta." 

CHARLES A. INGERSOLL, 

CUrk of the District of Connecticut. 
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'ii\ CHARLES A. IN(iERSOLL, 
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ADVERTISEMIQNT 

TO THB ^OOND EDITION. 



h presenting to the public a second edition of this work, the 
author cannot but express his gratitude to those who have honour- 
ed it with their patronage, and especially to those who have 
(ieemed it worthy of formal recommendation, or of notice in the 
periodical publications under their direction. The hope which 
iias thus been afforded of its usefulness, is the most cheering re- 
gard of labours which have exhausted bis strength. 
He is gratified in finding a confirmation of their opinion in the 
approbation which the work has received, both for its plan and 
execution, from the Geographical Society of Paris, and fi-om a 
lumber of gentlemen distinguished for their science, and theif 
eiforts in the cause of education, in various countries of Europe, 
mng whom he cannot refrain from mentioning the names of 
Humboldt and Fellenberg. 

To Baron Humboldt, and to other distinguished members of 
e Geographical Society of Paris, the Author takes pleasure in 
'cknowledging his obUgations for valuable corrections and re- 
marks. He has also engaged an eminent Geographer to revise 
^ whole witii care, and to furnish him with notices of all recent 
i-^overies. He is happy to find as the result of these examina* 
'ons, and of his own observation and inquiries, comparatively 
terrors for correction. In his efforts to improve the work, 
^^ has limited himself to those alterations whose importance 
'semed to overbalance the inconvenience of change to instruct" 
■rs. Few of any extent have been necessary, and he trusts that 
16 advantage of these will be sufiiciently obvious to render them 
^itisfactory. For other errors and imperfections which may be 
■i^overed, or which may result fi-om his absence, he must claim 
'cculiar indulgence, on account of the ill health which detains 
•^int abroad, and wliich limits extremely his opportunities both for 
enquiry and for exertion. His great desire is, that the painfiil 
'iibns be has made may prove the means of promoting the cause 
^'f education and the improvement of youth, in a country whose 
?nvileges and blessings the observation of the old world lew& 
'^^ to estimate beyond all price. 

hrU, Map, 1027. 
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PREFACE! 

BY THE AUTHOR. 



The foundation of geographical knowledge must be laid in a famil 
quaintance with Topography, or the location of places on the globe, 
well observed by Watts in his treatise on the Improvement of the Mic 
" The situation of the several parts of the earth is better learnecl by on 
conversing with a map or sea-chart, than by merely reading the desc 
of their situation a hundred times over in books of Geography." Indi 
point is now fully admitted in the practice of geographical writers, an 
firmed by the experience of teachers, that no method of study lis so < 
effectual, as the examination of maps with the aid of questions ; s 
explanation is necessary to justify its adoption as the basis of the ] 
system. 

Descriptive Geography has usually been left in the state which wa 
mon to every subject in the origin of knowledge — presenting a mass 
sulated facts, scarcely connected by any association but that of localit 
other sut^ects, facts have been carefully compared, arranged in d 
classes, and traced to general principles ; and thus have been reduced 
beautiful order and simplicity of science. The Natural Philosopher, a 
Political Economist, collect facts on each subject from every part 
world ; and deem it >essential to present, at a single view, the simila 
racteristics of distant regions. Why should the Geographer be requi 
reverse this method, an(i scatter the dismembered portions of a subji 
the four quarters of the globe ? Why especially, should those facts 
have been traced with so much labour to the universal laws of nature, 
stable principles of intelle<:Uial and political philosophy, be severed 
their connexions, and arranged according to the limits which poM 
caprice has assigned to the jurisdiction of kings — limits perpetually 
tuating with the waves of conquest, and the tides of revolution ? 
would save the student from confused, and even erroneous conceptior 
must describe the operations of nature according to the limits she has t 
lished ; and leave for separate consideration, those artificial boun( 
which man has drawn, to divide regions of the same original charactei 
^uenced by the same climate — and furnished with similar productions. 

Physical and Political Geography are but the Anatomy of the World 
one exhibiting the structure and surface of the globe — and the other, the 
of its inhabitants. He that describes the human frame is expected to g 
distinct account of the bones — the arteries — the muscles-r-the nerves- 
organs and the functions of the body. Why then should the Geogrt 
mingle rivers and climates—mountains — and productions-— governmeni 
manners in the same page ? It is true the latter are combined in nat 
but so are the former. It is also true that it is desirable to have the eomj 
picture of a country presented: but this would seem to be rather the provin 
poetry than of science ; and if we attempt to comprehend a landscape of 
objects at a glance, we shall have but imperfect conceptions of its p^ 
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The novice in drawings first delineates indiTidual olgects or the set eral parts 
of the body. It is the business of a morte advanced stage of his progress to 
draw even a single humi|n figure ; and it is not until he is master of the ele- 
ments of the art, that he u permitted to comj^ine a variety of objects into a 
group or a landscape, and to imitate the colouring of nature. 

With these principles- in view, the author has endeavoured to present the 
essential facts of Geography in the order of science, and to make the stu- 
dent familiar with its great outlines* ' The less important details which form 
the "filling up'' of the picture are thrown into supplementary paragraphs and 
articles in a smaller type, for subseiiueat study. In order to complete the 
delineations, a series of statistical and topographical descriptions is added, 
li which each country forms a distinct subject of consideration, and a col* 
lection of tables, exhibiting the most important numerical statements which 
are well established. 

In order to form a perfect system of Geography, it would be necessary to 
present upon a map a complete sketch of a country, with its inhabitants, their 
institutions, employments, &c. An approximation has been attempted in the 
Atlas which accompanies this work. In pursuance of the principles which 
bare been stated, the author has devised a classification of mountains, rivers, 
cities, and countries, according to their size, which renders comparfson easy, 
iad diminishes the labour of recollection in a subject proverbially difficult. By 
oieans of numbers referring to these classes, the sketch of a country on the 
tuap exhibits the comparative size, as well as situation, of the prominent 
objects. On the Physical Chart of the world are shown the various division? 
of climate, with their productions and animals. On the Moral and Political 
Chart, the degree of light br shade marks the intellectual and moral state oS 
t country ; and the emblems annexed serve, like the standard of a nation, to 
tesignate its religion and government. *' The faithful sight" is thus called 
in to aid *' the less retentive ear," and so far as the expense permitted, \k% 
taae principle is pursued by inserting engraving^s of remarkable objects, to 
jiipply the defects of description. 

The general approbation bestowed upon this plan, as it was partially 
deyelopcd in the " Rudiments of Geography," and the desire firequently ex- 
i>re8sed for a larger work on similar principles, have led Xo the present pub« 
lication. In collecting the materials, the author has resorted, not merely to 
tiie latest and most valuable publications of geographers and travellers, but 
to tEe best and most recent works on natural science. He owes particular 
acknowledgments to the works of Humboldt, Brogniart| Bakewell, Myer, and 
Malte Brun. Many facts are brought forward which are not found in sys* 
^^v^ of Geography ; and he believes none of importance are omitted, which 
do not more properly belong to a geographical dictionary, or the journal of 
» traveller. 

The author had commenced the publication of his first work, when he 
learned with surprise, that a aimilar classification of numbers and arrange^ 
vient of subjects had been devised and used by Mtb* WiUard, Principal of the 
f eoiale Seminary, at Troy, originated like his own, in the efforts to give in? 
^ction on this sufcrject, eight or ten years since. Under these circumstances, 
it was thought advisable that both should unite in the publication of the sys* 
tem,>-the Modern Geography being assigned to the author^ and the Anctent 
to Mrs. WiUard. The author takes pleasure in referring to the following 
PR&cehy Mrs. WiUard, for a more full illustration of the principles of the 
^«rk, and the nature of this singular coincidence. 



PREFACE 

BY MRS. WILLARD.* 



Whbn a system k brought before the publie, professiog to be new, 
claiming to be considered as peculiarly usenil, it is iucumbent on those * 
introduce it, to «how in what respects it is origiBal, and why it is an 
provement. 

The objects to be attained in arranging the parts of any science for the 
ef learners, admitting the elements of that science to be first correctly as 
tained, are to place them in that order which shall be most advantageoui 
the pupil in three respects ; first, facility of acquirement ; secondly, durab 
of impression ; and thirdly, discipline of the mind. An attempt has fa 
made to keep these objects steadily in view, and to discard all others as 
jreigo to the purpose, and calculated rather to perplex than to enlighten 
student : and it is not known to as, that any preceding writer has, with res] 
to the subjects of this work, done the same. The traveller who wishe 
trace out the course he is to pursue, or to gain at one view a deecriptio 
the country to which he is journeying, will not find this book and atlas so 
iltted to his purpose as many others. No facts or modes of arrangem 
'however desirable to him, are here admitted, if detrimental to the work a 
its sole object^ the improvement of those who wish to learn theseience. 

With regard to the facility with which geography may be acquired, i 
plan includes the system of teaching from maps, formed upon the prineipl 
making the eye the medium of conveying instruction ; and it contains sc 
new modifications of this principle, for which the public are indebted sol 
to Mr. Woodbridge. Such is the chart, from which the pupil learns the 
Tcmment, religion, and comparative civilization of countries, at the sa 



'f'This is the same preface, with a few trifling alterations, which was pablisi 
in 1821, in the first edition of the Rudiments of Geography. Mrs. Willard hav 
devised, and for a number of years taught, a system of geography ia all essen 
poiats agreeing with <he one contained in that work, but more fiuly develope< 
this, then felt and still feels bound to make some explanation of tne views vi 
whioh sbe originated the system, and also to give to her friends her reasons for 
'linqoishiag her own right to publish it, allhoagh she had repeatedly promised th 
that she would, and md in a measure prepued to fulfil her enm;ement. 1 
|irefaee contains those explanatinns, made at a time when the subjects were m 
resh in her mind than they now are. Subsequently to the printing of the prefa 
It was determined that the Ancient Geography should not be appended to 
^* Rudiments,'' but reserved as more suitable, both firom the subject, and from 
mamer in which Mrs. Willard had treated it, for a work to be used by more s 
vaneed nopils ; and such a work the authors agreed at that tine to publish. T 

di&oe nas been withdrawn firom later editions of the " Rudiments?' Mrs. VS 
prefers that her friends shoeld oonaider this, rather than that, the work whi 
she offers them to redeem the pledge she had given them to publish her ov 
Fully to reddhm it, she is bound to give them at least as good a work as she coi 
hKve prodaeed henelf ; and the more it ezeeads that measore the better* 
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tine that he ifl fixing in his mind their shape and relatire pontion; and 
sQcb IB the chart of climates and productions. 

The principle of teaching by the eye, has also a place in the classification 
ofsucb dbjects as are compared by means of numbers. For example, aAer 
the pupil has learned the tables of population, he will in many instances for* 
get the eiact class ^u which a city belongs ; but he will retain in his mind 
a picture of the page containing his table, and he will recollect whether the 
city whose rank he wishes to remember, was near the beginning, about the 
Diddle, or at the close of his catalogue, and thus hh will kuow whether it 
is ofa laige, a middling^ or a small size. In enterio;;^ so systematically into 
the formation of tables of this kind, the work here offered to the public, dif- 
fen,it is believed, from all preceding publications on the study of geography. 
The irraogement relieves the memory from a fruitless burden, by substitu- 
tin^ few numbers tor many, and perhaps it is not asserting too much to say, 
that some such mode of classification is not merely the easiest and the best, 
hot that it is in fact, the only method of conveying instruction to the youth- 
fal oiiDdf on subjects where numbers are the medium of comparison. A 
penoD who knows by rote merely, that a city contf£ins'a certain number of 
inhabitants, cannot from that circumstance be said to understand its rank ; 
that is, he does not know whether it is a great or a small city, for all ideas 
of great and small are relative, and are obtained by comparing things with 
others of their own kind. 

With regard to durability of impression, w^discard.that method of ar* 
nngement generally found in the description of countries, where many dis* 
iioct and dissimilar subjects are treated of in quicksuccession ; because, from 
tbe want of any associating principle, information received in this way can- 
luibe well remembered. We admit little which may not be traced to one 
of these two laws of intellect ; — first, that the objects of sight more readily 
become the subjects of conception and memory, than those of the other sen- 
stt; and secondly, that the best of all methods to abridge the labour of the 
fiiiiKl, and to enable the memory to lay up the most in the smallest com« 
put, i*. to class particulars under general heads. 

That this method of teaching geography is a judicious application of these 
priaciples, has become completely evident to me from observing the feci, 
(hat, of all tbe branches of study which my pupils learn, geography taught 
in this manner is that which they most easily call to recollection. ; and 
thitis the case, whether the examination takes place after the lapse of a 
few months, or a few years. 

Bat in none of the objects of education do I conceive that this system is so 
pccQliar, as in that which relates to the discipline of the mind ; and none are, 
iQ my opinion, of so much importance. Although it is of consequence to 
leach the student what to think, yet it is more importani to teach hiro how 
tolhiak. However well it may be for a man to have a good knowledge of 
geography, yet, it is still better for him to possess a sound judgment and a 
veil regulated intellect " The correctness of every process of judgment 
ud reasoning, depends either immediately or ultimately on the accuracy of 
oqr comparisons.'*''' Capacity of mind is acquired by those habits of stu-- 
^h which cultivate the powers of abstraction and generalization. The 
itudy of geogi^aphy has heretofore been regarded as a mere exercise of the 
loemory ; but taught in this manner, it brings into action the powers of 
^mparing and abstracting, thus laying the foundation, not only of good 
scholarship in the science of which it treats, but of a sound judgment aad 
'Q enlarged understanding. 



* Hedge*s Logic. 
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I bare now emlMToared to giye some of tiie roasoiia for eonsidoriiig^ this 
method as an improvemeot ; and alio to ihow that it is in sevaral rMpeets 
original. Yet perhaps the rery circomstance that it is new, ma j form, a 
ground of objection It may be said that however plausible a system ap- 
pears in theory, it is often found in practice to be attended with ineonven- 
iences which were not anticipated, and could not be foreseen. Bat not- 
withstanding this sjrstem has never before been published, yet it has been 
brought to the full test of experiment. It is nearly eight years siaee I be- 
Han to teach geography in the method here recommended. Intending to 
publish my plan of instruction, I carefully watched its operation on the 
minds ef my pupils, while at the same time, I studied in refereneeto it, 
the most approved systems of the philosophy of the mind, and my suooaat in 
teaching it far surpassed my expectations. 

It may seem singular, that I should here allude more particularly to the 
modern geography than to the ancient, as that alone bears my name. The 
arrangement entered into between Mr. Woodbridge and mpelf, was predi- 
cated solely on my having compiled and taught a system of modem geogra- 
phy similar to his :. whereas my writing the ancient, was, merely an acci- 
dental consequence of my becoming a partner in the concern. In applyiiig> 
my mind to the subject, many ideas, new to me, occurred, as to the diffsr- 
ence of the studies of modem, and ancient geography, the difficulties at- 
tending the latter, and the methods of surmounting them. In finding these 
methods, I have beeji guided by the general views just explained, concern- 
ing the proper objects of books -for instruction. 

I could wish those of my friends to whom I have heretofore explained 
the principles of my method of arranging the study of geography, and the 
means by which I was led to this arrangement, to read with attention Mr. 
Woodbridge's preface.''' Theywill.be no less astonished at the coinci- 
dence of our views in originating this system, than were those of our friends 
whp witnessed our first conversations, and in fact, than we were ourselves. 
They will however perceive, that our agreeing in so many points in the 
execution of our plans, was by no means the efiect of chance ; but nat- 
urally arose from our setting out with the same end io view, and agreeing in 
opinion as to the means most proper for its attainment. The end propo- 
sed, was to find thai method of teaching this science, the most easily learn- 
ed, the longest remembered, and which in studying would affi>rd the most 
profitable discipline to the mind. In our opinion, the means proper to at* 
tain this end, was carefully and patiently to scrutinize our own minds, as to 
the effect of methods of teaching this science, which in the course of our 
education had been adopted with us. It is tiue that each individual intel. 
lect possesses, not only those principles which are common to every human 
mind, but some modifications of them peculiar to itself; and a person form- 
ing a system wholly by consulting the operations of his own mind, might 
adapt it to these peculiarities, rather than to the general laws which regu- 
late the intellectual powers of man. But in the present instance, the fact is 
before us, that two persons proceeding upon the evidence of consciousness 
have without any concert whatever, formed a system in all material points 
alike. Now if we have calculated upon those principles of our own 
minds which are common to all others, it is not surprising that in a hun-* 
dred particulars we have brought out the same result. But if we have 
each mistaken our own peculiarities for the general laws of mind, our 
finding so many points of agreement in the execution of our plans is 

* The preface here alluded to was that published in the first edition ef the 
Rudiments. 
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vondeifal ; for the whole namber of the possible peculiarities of the hamtn 
mind U incalcuiably great. If this reasoniag is oot falfecious, it cannot but 
go far to establish the correctness of the system, which wc here unitedly pre- 
sent to the pablic. 

May I be excused for offering in this place a few remarks in reference to 
those friends, to whom I hare repeatedly pledged myself to publish my me- 
thod of teaching geography ; and who know that I have been for years eol- 
tectingand aiTanging materials for this purpose. It would not be surprising, 
if they should condider me unwise in thus relinquishing the labour of yeara. 
B>jt let them consider on the other hand, that Mr. Woodbridge has also re- 
iioqnished partBf a copyright obtained solely by his own invention and in- 
dustrj. 

ft is true I have pledged myself, to give to my friends my method of teach- 
in; geography ; i offer them this book to redeem that pledge. If they have 
all that is valaafbic in my plan, it matters not from whose hand they reoeive 
it; and ih this (rook they will find all its essential parts, with important ad- 
tiitions. 

If Mr. Woodbridge and myself had without knowing each others systems, 
eich pnblishrd our own, according to our separate intention, it would have 
been right that both of us should have made the most of our labours ; but it 
nay easily be seen that this would have been productive of vexation to our- 
ttives, and, on the ai|pposttion of our having made an improvement, unfortu- 
QBte for the public. But haying met and discovered the coincidenee of our 
plus, bow much better is it to incorporate them together : thus uniting in 
one system the peculiar excellences of each, and forbearing to wound the ^ 
'lose of education, to which, tn ways semewha-t peculiar^ our labours have 
^ hitherto devoted. 
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REMARKSi 

ON TUB METHOD OF VSINO THE WORK. 



In the use of this work, it is intended that the student should derive in 
of his information from a careful examination of the mapasnd charts, as 
only substantial basis of a knowledge of geography. No pains should 
spared to render this part of the subject fomiliar. To effect diis object, 
questions have been made as numerous and particular as the limits of si 
a work will allow, and it is not designed to give any information in woi 
which can be obtained from the maps. It is particularly important that 
should be early familiar with the points of tke compass on the map, and v 
the divisions of a country founded on them, that he may be able to desci 
without hesitation the source and course of rivers, the situation of places, i 

At first he may be required to answer the questions concerning boundar 
rivers, &c. with the map before him, and to point to the part he is describi 
But he should endeavour, as soon as possible, to fix the image of the e 
in his mind, and repeat from this entirely. When this is effected, with 
maps and charts of the present work, it is evident that the great difficul 
of the study will be overcome, and the most important facts of natural ) 
political geography will be impressed on his memory in such a manner as 
to be easily forgotten. 

The author knows qo method of study so. well fitted to accomplish 1 
object, as that of drawing maps by the eye. After the student Las becc 
familiar with a map, let him draw on a slate the outline of one country i 
time, commencing with the lines of latitude and longitude, and using th 
as guides. He should do this, at first perhaps by some easy mode of m 
suring, but ultimately, by tite eye edone. Let him repeat this until be is t 
to draw the same outline from memory. Let him proceed by the same st 
to draw sketches, including the mountains and rivers, with their names, i 
those of the countries or seas around, and afterwards to mark the place 
the principal cities. 

Alter a class have bad some practice in this exercise, their knowledge b 
be easily tested, and the countries they have gone over reviewed, by an 
plieation of the Lancasterian method of instruction, which the celebra 
author of that system does not appear to have made. 

Let tke pupils be seated at a desk, before the instructer, each with a an 
slate, and a set of directions like the following be given them. 

Draw the outlines of England — Write the nanies of the seas and count 
around it — Drato the mer Thames — the Severn, &c. — Mark the place of t 
don^-^ Liverpool^ &c. 

Let each direction be executed by all at once, in silence, and their sU 
then exhibited to the instructer for correction. It is believed that no met] 
of examination will be more rapid, br more decisive as to their knowled 
and that none will excite more interest in th.eir minds. The same met] 
may be applied to the charts also. 

The work is intended to comprise all that is necessary for those who vi 
to acquire the elements of the science. The less important parts are pu 
a smi^l type, to be reserved for a revisal, and are marked (//.) The aut 
would recommend that these portions of the work should rather be usee 
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remUng lessens^ and that a few qaastioiis sbouid be asked at the conclusion, 
without any formal recitatioo. So great a ▼ariety is found in the capacity 
of different persons at the same age, that the judgment of the instructor 
oaly cmn decide in a particular case, what portions should be learned at first, 
lo stadying it for the first time, it is not necessary, and will not usually be 
advisable, that the student should be required to reeilUet the classes of cities, 
rivers, &c. In examining the maps, the nambers which indicate them will 
searceij fail to make an impression on his memory, and he will be better 
prepared to attend to these particulars after he has gained some familiarity' 
with the subject. 

The questions and the references in the Analytical Key are very numerous, 
in order to direct the pupil to every thing which it is essential for hioi to 
learn, (except in some parts to be committed to memory,) and to furnish in 
this way not merely a system of Geography, but a ccurse oj geographieol <n- 
ifruclion. It will contribute much to his improTement, if, as be advances, 
the iostructer will vary and multiply his inquiries, particularly with reference 
to latitudes and longitudes, and the distances and bearings of places and 
eonntries from each other. 

The plan of the present work is to embrace every thing as much as possi* 
bie in general descriptions, to be applied to particular countries included in 
tbem. In order to gain the full advantage of the system, it is important 
often to call up the student's attention and refresh his memory, by questions 
referring to these descriptions. The following questions furnish a specimen 
of .this mode of examination. They may be used for a general review of 
the book, and made more or less minute, according to the judgment of the 
iostructer, and extended to all the subjects which are introduced, as he may 
find it expedient. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEWING, 

to be tmnoeredfir each country. 

In what Grand Division of the World is ?* What are the general 

characteristics of that part of the Earth? (See description of Grand iXvt- 
sions, mnd Pkyrieal Chart.) What is the state of civilization 7 (See Chart,) 
Describe that state. (See article CioUizatUm,) What is the government ? 
[See Chart,) Describe that government. (See article Oovemment) What 
is the religion ? (See Chart,) Describe this religion. (See article Religion.) 

To which division of — — t docs belong ? What is the general 

character of these countries ? What is the population, and how does it com« 
pare with the United States ? (See Chart,) 

In what region as to climate is it situated 7 (See Chart of Climates,) What 
vegetables may you expect in it 7 What animals 7 What is the state of its 
nanufaetures 7 (See arUde Manufachsres,) What can yon say of its com- . 
nerce? {See Commerce,) What is the state of learning and education 7 
(See lAofe articles.) ^ 



* Here insert the name of the country. 

T Here insert the name of the quarter of the globe to which it belongs. 



ANAIiYTICAli KEY 

TO THE CONTENTS j 

DESIGNED TO AID IN STUDT AND EXAMINATION. 



Note. — This anttlysisis inUnded ns a aub»titttte for queationt ; comprising 
all that is necessary foi' the study and examination of advanced pupUs, toithout 
the t£peiiiion and tediousness of Jormal interrogation, M the same time that it 
serves as a table of contents to the workt it is easy to convert it into questions foi^ 
examination^ by the addition of any appropriate ward or words which the in- 
structer may prefer ^ snch as — What is {Geography 7) What can ¥0U say 
OF {the JUied stars 7) Describe {the rotation of the earth and its effects,} 
Which are {the hottest parts of the earth 7) Gi^e an aogo-unt of {the sea- 
sons from March to September, How are {circles i^preunted on maps ?(. 

For the Index to the TaUca and Engravings^ seepage 33f . 



INTRODUCTION. 

GsoGRArHT IT 1 — Physical Geo- the world 35 — from March to Sep- 

graphy — Civil — -Statistical 4 — Ap- teniber 36 — from September to 

pearance of the earth, and actual March 37 — Length of days between 

form 5 — How nearly spherical 6 — the Equator and the Polar CIrolef* 38 

Fixed Stars— number visible— sup- — from the Polar Circles to the Poles 

posed use 7 — Planets — the earth — ;59 — in the opposite hemisphere 40. 

primary planets 10 — Annual revoiu- longitude and difference op 

tion of the earth 11— Rotation of ccimb— page 7. 

the earth and its efiPects 12 — Motions Meridian ^ 4*Z — apparent motion 

of other planets and table 13. of the sun 43 — comparative time in 

mathematical divisions of the places cast of u& — on the same meri- 

EARTH— page 4. clian — and on the opposite side of the 

Great Circles 1H5 — how divided earth 44 — Longitude 45 — how reck- 

16 — length of a degree — Poles IS — oned 46 — degrees of long, to one 

Equator 19— Ecliptic 20— Tropics 21 hour's difference of time 47. 

— Polar Circles *22^ latitude ^3 — pa- explanations^ 

rallels of latitude 24 — hottest parts Preparatory to tlte Use of JUaps — 

of the e0th 26— Torrid Zone 27— page 8. 

Frigid Zonc^ 28 — Temperate Zones A map IT 49 — a Chart — Cardinal 

29. ' points — intermediate points 51 — 

SEASONS, DATS, AND NIGHTS — points of compass on the earth 52 — 

page 6. on* a map or chart 53 — Course or di- 

Origin of the difference of seasons rection 54 — parts of a country — cir- 

IT 30 — Seasons from March to Sep- cles represented on maps 56 — Pro- 

tember 31 — from September to blems — I. to find the latitude — II> 

March 32— Length of days and nights the longitude — HI. the difference of 

at the Equator 34 — in other paxts of time— IV. the length of day«. 



ANALYSIS OP THE CONTENTS. XVil 
FHTSICiLL GEOGRAPHT, . 

VATVBAI. DITI8ION8 OF THE EARTH SURFACE OF THE LAND, page 18 

• — page 10. —Two general diTisioos—higblands 

General form of the earth, and its and lowlands T US — ^Moantains 119 

sorlace T 69— greatest and propor* —Volcanoes 18<^ — ^Plains or steppes, 

tional eleTation of the moantains 63 tabte^land 121— desertt 139— A lake 

^Extent of the water 64. 1S3— a river 134 — its source and 

Tbb Lav d— JVaAiraf Dtvtstonf, mouth 135— « vale 136— « basin 137 

page 11 — Continents IT 65^Island8 — a decliTitj — face of a country — 

M^Land in the Northern Hemi- descent of rivers 131.. 

sphere 67— -Irregularities of the land structure .of the earth^— 

68— coast 69 — peninsula 70— isth- page 30. 

BOS 71— >cape 72-^— Definitions of Geology IT 132— its influence on 

Physical Geography 73. the character of a country 133 — 

jM^£ial DiosjtsnSjpage 12— Grand Depth of mines, and minerals found 

Divisions of the Continents IT 74— in them 134 — Composition of the 

the Eastern Continent — the Western body of the earth 136— direction of 

Continent 75 — Maritime World 76— the strata— «iefts— chasms and caves 

Divisions of it 77«— Arctic Regions — beds and Teins — Class of rocks 

78— Political Divisions 79 — Europe near the surface 139 — class found at 

80— Russian Empire, and Nortbem the greatest depth 140 — rocks lying 

Europe 81 — South of Europe 89--' between tiiese 141 — ^strata aboTo the 

middle regions of Europe 83^west- rocks 143. 

em coast 84 — Exercises on the maps Arrangement of formations 143— 

—Asia 85 — northern section— south- direction of the strata — ^primary 144 

cm 86 — ^middle section 87 — Ques- — transition — secondary — alluvial— 

(ions on the maps — Africa 88 — Toleanic rocks 148 — trap rocks 149 

Nortbem Africa 89 — Central 00 — —Mode of classing rocks 150 — of 

Eastern 91 — ^Western 93 — Southern naming a country— Composition of 

93 — ^America 94 — divisions ib. — rocks 152- Primary rocks 153 — ^how 

North America— northern section — distinguished— granite, gneiss and 

middle — soatkern 97 — Sooth Anieri- mica slate, or granitic rocks — uses of 

ca— northern— eastern- — ^western— primary rocks 157. 

and southern section 99— Maritime Primary countries ; mountains of 

Worid — its extent, population, and granite 158 — of stratified rocks 159 

inhabitants 100. — the soil 160 — rivers — shores — wa- 

Gkvkral Remarks, page 16 — Di- ter and air — ^minerals 164— Transi- 

rection of the two Continents IT lOl tion rocks 165 — ^Transition countries 

—greatest length of the Eastern — 16^ — their rivers — soil — water — 

sad Western Continents 103 — Direr- minerals 170— Secondary rocks 171 

sitjin the outlines of the Continents ' — Secondary countries — their eleva- 

103 — Principal Projections of the tions and declivities- effects on the 

Eastern and Western Continents 104 soil—rivers— coast — general soil — 

— Example of uniformity in the out- efiect of sand-stone and salt rocks 

lines of the Continents 105 — Termi- 177 — minerals contained — salt hills 

nations of the Continents 106. of Cardona— springs of secondary 

The Sea, page 16 — ^Principal Di- countries 179. 

visions IT 107 — The Northern Ocean Alluvial strata— Changes of rocks, 

108— Southern Ocean 109- Pacific sudden and gradual 181-3— effects of 

no — Indian 1 1 1— Atlantic 1 IS— A water 183-4— evidence of these facts 

•fa 113 — a strait 114— a channel— a 185— most extensive alloTial strata 

lound 116 — gulf or bay 116— a bar- 186— rocks formed from alluvions— 

uouP — ^a road 117— Questions on the Surface of alluwial countries 183— 

Oceana and their branches. rivers — harbours — coasts 190— fer- 

2* 
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tUity of the soil 191 — in alluvions islands — ^page4l. 

from primitive rocks — sandy allu- Character, situation and appe 

vions — their water and air — from se- ance of islands f £71 — small and ta 

condary rocks — from basaltic and islands — structure of islands ^7f 

volcanic rocks — river alluvions 196 — Volcanic islands 275 — formation 

narrow valleys — water and air of rich coral reefs and islands 276-7 — efie 

alluvions 198 — marshes — minerals of on harbours 278. 

alluvions 200 — of rich alluvions — of voLCANOES-^age 43. 

sandy alluvions 202 — Changes of al- Character of volcanoes ir279 — tl 

Ittvions 203 — motion of sands 204. eruptions, and how frequent 280- 

PLAINS AND DRSERTs^^page 29. Dumber of volcanoes 282 — Rang< 

Plains K 205— their produce — ^prai- volcanoes in America 2S3-^in A 

lies or savannahs 207 — llanos or 284 — from the Indian Ocean to J 

pampas 208r'those of Venezuela and rope 285-— volcanic islands in the 

Buenos Ayres — ^of Hungary 210 — Iantic2d6. 

pine barrens— Ohio barrens— peat (ii.) 

moors — Deserts and oases 214 — of Signs and descriptions of an ei 

-Africa and Asia 215 — their appear- tion 287 — streams of lava 288 — as 

ance 216 — motion of the sands 2l7 — Uercuhineum and Pompeii 29 

—Mirage 218 — Desert of Gobi 21 9 — eruptipn of water and mud — 5 

Steppes of Russia and Siberia 220-;- volcanoes 292 — Most frequent ei 

of the Caspian 221— Desert of North tions 293-^£xtinct volcanoes 2S 

America 222 — of South America Craters 295 — Tracts around a 

324. cano 296 — ^violent efTects of volcai 

MOUNTAINS — ^page 33. 297 — Submarine volcanoes 298- £ 

Insulated mountains IT 225— <• (ii.) earthq.uakiis — ^page 46; 

Groups and chains 226r— Length of Signs of an appsroaching es 

chains 227— Connection of chams quake 301 — effects 302-3 — on the 

around the Pacific Ocean 229 — the pect of a country 304 — where 

Southern Atlantic 230— North At- moit dreadful earthquakes 3{ 

lantic 231— Declivities and table- earthquake of 1755, 306— the i 

lands 233-5 — Valleys 236 — ^in low and recent 307— earthquakes of 1 8 1 1 

elevated regions — their form 237-8 — 308 — in Venezuela 309 — in the Uri 

Passes or defiles 239 — names given States 310 — where most frequent 

— quebradas — passes for rivers 242 —their origin 312-13. 

— Origin of valleys and chasms 243 (ii.) caves- page 47. 

natural bridges 244 — ^in Virginia — at Naked cavities 11315— Fiiij 

Icononzo 246-^pierced mouiitaiDs Cave 316 — Caves in Iceland — 

247. canie caves 317-18 — Caves in 

Forms of Mountains 248 — or{ol- America 319 — Ice-caves near Re 

canic peaks — of mountains of granite &c. 330-1 — Caves, where most 

250— mountains of stratified rocks quent and their appearance 332 

—of limestone — of sandstone — of Grotto of Antiparos — Peak Ca 

trap rocks 254 — Giants* Causeway — —St. MichaePs Cave »25-7 — C 

Hebrides and other examples — height containing bones 328 — ^Stali 

of trap rocks Efiect of elevation caves in the United Stiftes — \^ 

on the air and on travellers 258-9— Cave, &c. 329-30— Saline caves 

oil temperature and vegetables 260 — Corydon, Indiana, 332 — Nitre C 

in table lands 261 — Height of human 333— Blowing caves 334 — Grott 

habitations 262— Glaciers 263— their Cane 335. < 

appearance — where found — avalan- rivers— page 50. 

ches. — Uses of mountains 267>8— Origin of Rivers and size ITS 

Classification of Mountains 269 — connection of their sources 337 

Table of their height 270. their basins 338— streams liabl 
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diy Op 339 — current of tiwen 340 — Connecticat and Hudson RWen 407 

their course 341 — Rivers ot primary — ^highest in America 408 — Cataracts 

ind transition conntries ; their course of the Nile 409— of primary regioBs 

tod character 348— mouths — use 343 in Europe 410 — most considerable of 

-of secondary and alluvial tracts 344 these 41 1 — Cataracts of the AJps 413 

—their banks 345 — marshes and wa- — or Terni 413 — of Ti?oJi 414. 
ter 346 — mouths 347~deltas 348 — canals — page 64. 

their passage through mountains 340 Canals 11415 — mode of construct- 

—their depoeites 350 — Riven* lost for ing on level ground 416 — on irrego- 

a lime 351 — lost entirely 352— High lar ground 417 — ^tunnels 418 — canals 

and low water and floods 353 — daily of China 4 1 9 — locks ; modaof passing 

fiood8354 — annual floods 355— where 420-1 — design and use of canals 422 

most remarkable ; their height, their —Imperial Canal of China 423— 

(fects 356-8 — Rivers meeting the longest in Europe 424 — other canals 

ocran ; Uieir force ; their level ; of France ; of Kiel ; of middle £u- 

'fects of opposing tides 359-61— rope 425-7 — of England 428-9 — of 

Classification of rivers 362 — Rivers of Scotland 430 — of Ireland 43 1 ^-V . S. 

America ; Mississippi, Amazon, St. Canals, Middle^ez 432 — in the Caro- 

Lawrerce, Orinoco, 363-4 — of Asia ; Unas 433 — in New-Tork,Grand West- 

Kiarig Ku, Ganges, 365-6 — of Africa ; ern Canal 434- 5s— Short canals in U. 

Mile, Niger, 367— of Europe 368— S. 436— Proposed canals 437— Table 

Table of Rivers ; Questions, 369: of Canals.— Jlfenttoft froin this table^ 

i^AKSS — page 57. the longest cmal in the worfd— lAe 

Lakes ; their origin and discharge aeecnd — three next in length — the 

*'370-l — periodical lakes 372 — lakes broadest and deepest — the second in this 

with no visible outlet -373— salt lakes, respect — lAat which rises highest — the 

where most abundant 374 — natron three next in elevation, 
•aken, tincal lake of Tibet 375-6 — grand divisions of the world^^ 
Level of lakes 377 — storms ; agita- page 67. 

dons ; floating islands in lakes 378-80 Natural divisions of the eonti- 

-scenery, in primary regions 38*2 — nents ; peculiarities of each coatinent 

it secondary 383 — ^in alluvions ; ex- ir438. 

mples of these 384-5— ^Lakes of bovtb auerica— page 68. 

America 386 — Caspian Sea; Lake J^Sountains* — The Andes ir440 — 

baikal 387-8 — lakes of Europe; of their northern branch 441— middle 

Africa 389-90 — ^Table of lakes 391 — 442— southern 443 — aspect and cha- 

^t[ifesfion« en the table — How much racter 444 — the principal ridge 445. 
'Snrer and broader is the Caspian than Physical <2trtsion»— page 69. 

IjJfe Superior 7'— How many lakes of Western declivity ir44fr—basin of 

.'«« £astent ConHnent are larger than the Amazon 447 — of the Orinoco 

ffntario? — How monyv Urger than 448 — of the Paraguay 449 — ^Table- 

f^haa^UttH ? — How many in Europe, land of Chiquitos4d0 — its valleys and 

jT^er than Caifuga Lake ? plains 451 — its eastern declivity and 

IAIX9 AMD CATAEACTS — ^pagc 61. the Brazilian Andes 452> 
Different classes of falls If 392— their inland Navigation, page 7 1 • 

;Wacter and frequency in different Western declivity 1453 — ^Rivers 

rfological formations 393 — their use Magdalbna and Cauca 454 — ^basin of 

^ — their appearance 395 — Falls of the Orinoco 455 — basin of the Ama- 

'Msgm 396 — their division 397— zon-456~of the La Plata 457. 
'«ir effect 39S — General features of north America — ^page 72. 

iier cataracts 399 — Falls of the Its connection with South America 

•iftTB Montmorenci and Chaudiere and Asia, 1T45S. 
•0— Mississippi 401— Missouri 402 Jtfountatns.— General Character of 

-Passaic 403 — ^Mohawk 404 — Ca- North America— Great western chain 

-wba 405— Tockoa Creek 406— 460— its height and breadth 461— 
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tiraoch to the N. £. 46S— range along Atlantic dedifit j, and their ti< 

the Pacific Ocean 463-— Mountains ters 517 — their falls 618 — Ri« 

east of the Mississippi 464 Vpage 74) Georgia and S. Carolina 519— 
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Umi^ttuM e^roiira|i9tf 



. INTRODUCTION. 

1. Gbogbafh^i* is a description of the Earth and its inhabit- 
aois, and may be divided into Physical, Ci^, and Statistical 
Geography. 

2. Physical Geography is a description of the structure and 
natural history of the Earth, including its natural divisions, cli- 
ioates, and productions. 

3. Civn. Geogtrapht is a description of the inhabittnts of 
^k Earth, including an account of their religion, government, 
knowledge, and arts. " 

4. Statistical Geography is a description of states and 
empires, with their extent, population, and resources. 

5. The Earth appears to us* hke a flat surface, bounded by 
(h% horizon. But in traven^ing the ocean, or an extensive 
plain, the highest part of a ship, or other object, although it be 
the smallest, is seen first, which could not be if the Earth were 
a flat surface. Theboundary we imagined recedes before us, 
os it is in fact only the boundary of our view ; and if we pur- 
sue one course steadily for 24,000 miles, we shall come again 

* to the spot from which we set out. In this way it has been 
discovered that the \l^arth is a vast globe. 

6. It is not, however, exactly spherical^ but somewhat flat- 
tened at the poles. The diameter from north to south is about 
tliirty mil^ less than from east to west« 

7. On every side of the Earth we find a multitude of stars 
above us, most of which are coJledJixed stars^ because they do 
not change their situation fronl age to age. About 1000 are 

* The priaeipal sabject of each iMura|;raph is pointed ont br tile words in 
opttal or italic letten, (torn which queatumt may be Ibnnei ; a«, WhaX i^ 
GzoetLJLtai 1 JBow doet Uie Earth appear tow'7 
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iMble to the eye in a clear night ; but by the use of telescopes, 
it has been discovered that Uiere are several millions. They 
are at an immense distance from us ; and are svffposed by 
many to be suns, enlightening ether worlds. • 

8. Among these stars we find tifew^ distinguished by their . 
steady light, which change their place contintally, returning at 
given periods in the same path. They are hence called pUmeU^ 
qt wandering stars i and when examined with telescopes, they 
afe found to be globes, like our Earth. 

[ 2 ] 9. On farther eguxmination^ it becomes evident that the 
Earth is also a planet, moving among the fixed stars ; and all 
the planets are found to revolve round the Sun, at different 
distances, fornung the solar system. 

10. There are aeyen primary planeU in our system, revolving 
round the Sun in the following order : 1 . Mercury ; , 2» Venus ; 
3. The Earth ; 4. Mars ; 5. Jupiter ; 6. Saturn ; 7. Hetschei^, 
or the Georgium Sidus ; as in the foUowmg figure : 



(1.) The Solar Systm. 




Tli0 SuaitMi iwtMt body, aauUiM tiiQetUrger than the Eartii, cmii 
^60M^ «f milei iTon at» eoauiMiDi6»ting- light and heat to the whole • jiteiD , 
It II 889^000 imIm ia diameter, and tnniB on iti aaU in twentjHite di^« 



ITITBOIWpnOK. 



boDi tighl thouUH aiilM m amaitB, 
IT SS& dtp e koon, H tli«nUaf«8,0(» 

Maraua^uct muoh Kiulln Ibmntlu Eirth, of ■ rad, Seiyedov, ud 
riaUe W tke wAmRv*. ivfiUr ia Bcwtj UOO linu lam' IMD (he Eaitli, 
nd tb* lumit of all iha planeti. It ii imallT nrroandeiririlh dood; beltf. 
^■temi* fan tiBcalMtcr thin tfuEutL It u ranoDDdcil by ■ brMd, flu 
ri^, dividwliBto two portion^ which molra remid it likaMtellitM or fS} 
Boou. Bendttl, the innat dMaat of the pluwti, ii 9D Ubm ai Uis> *• the 
Earth, bM it ia aeldom •«<■■ withoat > ttleaeope. 

TWn an IS Mfwndanf plmult, or niMma, molTiBg Taand tbcia priiBiia, 
•fiAiohlhsEanfafaBiI, lopHcrl, SUnnT, ajid Hencbelt. OnrmMB ia 
OBlrllSOmiteaiiidiimctcT. ,IliaUI),00OmUemlrom the Eutfa, ud nrolna 
mad ii iD «1 dan. 

Foar verf ^all plaHU, called cuterculi,— Cerea, Pallia, Imn, and Txta, 
hnc been dneoTcrcd, lemTiDti iMfmentbe orbit) of MaraandJnpilcr. 

BeiidM thme, mon than 103 eoauti, or atan with bright tiaini, hiTa bMB 
Mca KTolriBg raaDd the Sob. 

'neeoa«t>mo<r«in«galixJ]',eom«timeBemDiBgferTieaitha So. aad tbea 
%iic off boyoBd the mod diitagt plamt. ObIt a fair bn* be 



II. TberevolutioD of the EarthrouDd the Sun IB called tlie 
tmmai or yearly reM&dion, and causes the ch&nges of the sea- 
sons. Its oibit, or patli among the fixed stars, is called tfan 
ecliptic. _^ 
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12, Besides this revolution, the Earth rotates, ch* turns like a 
wheel, on its own axis^ once in twenty^four hours ; and as the 
Sun enlightens only one half the globe at once, each part is 
alternately in the light and shade. This motion causes day 
and night, and is called the diurnal or daily revolution. In 
consequence of these motions of the Earth, tfl^ Sun appears to 
move round in the ecliptic every year, and to revolve round the 
Earth every day. 

13. The other planets have similar revolutions, but in variouB 
times, as exhibited in the following table of their size, situation, 
and motions. 

[4] 





Diameter 


Distance Day, or \ 


Year, or revo- 


Hourly 




in miles. 


from the Sun 


rotation on 


lution round 


motion m 






in miles. 


axis. 


the San, 


orbit. 


Mercury 


3,224 


his. m 
36,000,000 unknown. 


3 months. 


111,000 


Venus 


7,687 


68,000,000 23 20 


7 do. 


81,000 


Earth 


7,928 


96,000,000 23 66 


12 do. 


68,000 


Mars 


4,189 


144,000,000 


24 39 


23 do. 


66,000 


Jupiter 


89,170 


491,000,000 


9 65 


12 years. 


30,000 


Satnm 


79,042 


901,000,000 


10 16 


29 do. 


22,000 


Herscbel 


35.112 


1800,000,000 


unknown. 


83 do. 


16,000 



MATHEMATICAIi DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

9 

14. In describing the Earth, it is convenient to draw anum- 
ber of imaginary lines or circles round it, in order to point out 
the situation of places, and the effects of the Earth's motions. 

16. A great circle is one which divides the Earth into two 
equal parts or hemispheres. Others are termed small circles, 

16. Every circle is divided into 360 degrees^ (marked **,) — 
every degree into, 60 geographical miles, or minutes^ (marked ',) 
— and every minute into 60 ^econd^,. (marked ''^) 

17. A degree on a great circle is about 69 English or 
common mUes. On a small circle it is less, according te the 
situation. 

18« The ends of the axis of the Eart^K or line on which it is 
K«ed to turn, are called the north and south poles. . ( Tli£y 
toum in figure 4, at N, and S,) 
At equal distances from the two poles, a great circle is 
SQw/osed to be drawQ, (at E in the figure,) which is called the 
emulator. It divides the Earth into two equal hemispheres ; the 
northern hennsphere, in which we live, and the southern;' (See 
Ms eirde^ and others mentioned herecfier^ represented on, the 
hordfTf* of the map of the world,) 




' 80. The tdipdc, or orbit of the Earth, crosses the equator, 
umI extends 23° 38' on each aide of it. When the Sun appeals 
la reach this pomt, it ttnu again towards the equator. 

31. Two circles are therefwe drsvn here, called treptc*.* 
The Doitbem is the Trvpic o^ Ceaiter, the aoatheni the TVo- 
pie^Caprieoni. 

22. Wh^ the Sun is over eitbor of iba tropics, as in June 
md DecMnber, it shines 83" 28^ beyond me pole, and leaves 
the same ^ace round the opposite pole in darkness. Hence 
the two jwJar drclet are drawn at ttus distance, which iiidude 
all places whose longest day is more than twen^-fbur hours. 
Tbe northern is call^ the Arctic Circle, and the southern the 
Aataretic. 

i3. Distance north or south of the equator is called latUude, 
uui is measured in degrees, on the mendians. At the poles it 
\% 90°, which it cannot esceed. 

24. The emdl circles drawn parallel to the equator are [5] 
called paraliela of latitude. 

25. On the latitude of a place depends the ieat of its di- 
lute, and the length of its dayt, as will be seen from the fol- 
^oDing remarks. 

26. The Sun he^ta those "^ 
parts of the Earth matt, which 

ire most directly exposed to 
Is rays, 

Ttan in the Ogon, lAeii thi Sua 
iUbm rftnetty or Dn-Meof/y npoD uT 
|>M OfHw Earth, u at S, It i> en- 
4ul that mora M tbe n^ ilrike oa 
Uw lame oKrt, tbait i|ua H tbiaa 
96f ifwty, u at W. r 

27. Tbe tqiparent path of the Sun is immediately over that 
uelt or zone of the Earth, which lies between the Tropics ; and 
It is reiticiJ to every place in it, twice every year. Hence this 
3 tbe hottest part of the Earth, and is caUed the burning or 
Torrid Zone. 

28. The rays of the Sun strike m»to6%ueIy on those parts 
of the Earth which surround the poles. Hence the two zones 
inthin the polar circles, are tbe coldest parts of tbe earth, and 
^e called the Frigid Zone*. 

sa. The two zones between the tropics and polar circles, 
re generally free from the extremes of heat and cold, and are 
:Uled the Temperate Zone*. 

* frou tin Greek rftm, to Citnii 



{*.) T/te J^rth in its Orint. 

30, The north pole of the Earth alw&yB pmntt towards tJn 
north Blar in the heavens, and its axis is inclined lo the ecliptic 
as represented in the ligure. This ginet rise to the diHerenci 
of seasons. 

3J. From March to SeptejnBer, the north pole is towards tli' 
Sun, and its rays fall most directly on the northern bemiBpherc 
(at at S in Jigwe 3,} producing summer. At the same time 
[^6 \ the south pole is turned away from the Sun ; it shines oh 
' liqudy on the southern hemisphere, and it is winter there. 

32. From September to March, the south pole is presents 
more directly to the Sun ; and the Houthern hemisphere t 
cheered with summer, while the nortliern is chilled with wintet 
In this way the two hemispheres always have opposite scasosE 

33. The inclination of the Earth's axis to the ecliptic, al.=i 
causes a variety in the days and nights of different parts of th 
Earth. 

34. At the equator, the days and nig'hts are always 1 2 hour 
fiacb, and the Sun rises and sets at six o'clock throughout th 
year. 

35. At the period of th£ equinoxes, (about the 20th c 
March and 2Sd of September,) when the Sun appears in th 
equator, the days and nights are equal in aQ parts of the world 
but at o^er times, they vary in length accordiiig to the latitud 
and the season. 

3G. From Mitrek to S^tember, the northern hemisphere i 
more than half enlightened, and the days are more than i: 
hours long; and at the same time, the southern has less tliai 
13 hours of light. 
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37. From S^temher to*Marck^ it is less than half enlighl- 
ened, and the days are less than 12 hoars ; while the southern 
hemisphere has the long days of summer. 

38. In going from the equator to the polar drdes^ the days 
of summer are from 12 to 24 hours, increasing in length with 
the latitude. 

39. From the polar circles to the poles^ they lengthen into 
weeks and months. In latitude 67^, the longest day is one 
month ; in latitude 70^, two months ; in latitude 80®, four 
months ; and at the poles, there is six months light. 

40. In the opposite hemisphere^ or at the opposite season,^ 
the nights have the same length ; the days are proportionably 
shortened ; and the pole has six months darkness. 

41 . The length of the longest day or tdghtfor eoery ten de* 
^ees of latitude, is marked on the left hand margin of the 
Chart of the World. 

I.OirGITUDE AHB DIFFERENCE OF TIlllE. 

42. A Ikie drawn north and south through ahy place is called 
^meridian, or noon line, because the Sun is always over it at 
yjon ; and if it is continued round the globe, it forms the cir* 
ie called the meridian. 

43. As the Earth rotates on its axis from west to east, //b 
kn appears to pass over the meridians in succession, begin* 
mg at the east, and going towards the west. 

44. Of course places ea^t of us, bs in Europe, have noon 
efore us. When we have nooQ, it is afternoon there ; and all 
Aber hours vary in proportion. Places on the same meridian 
ave noon at the same moment ; places west of^us have their 
/oon in our afternoon ; and places on the opposite side of the 

earth have noon at our midnight. 

45. The difference of time depends on the (distance east or 
* est from any meridian, which is called longitude. It receivelS 

lis nanae from the ancients, because they supposed the [ 7 ] 
i.arth to be longest from east to west. 

46. Ltmgitude is generally reckoned from the meridian of 
-Teenwich or London, and is counted 180 degrees each way., 
'J the eqiiator or a parallel of latitude. 

47. As the Earth rotates in 24 hours, the Sun passes over 1^6 
-Agrees of longitude in an hour ; and this difference of longi- 
:de causes a difference of ojne honrk^ titoe, as marked on the 
nm of the World. 
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EXPLAKATIOHS 

Prepantlmj to the Use of Maps, 

43. The most correti refreeetdal^on ef the Eer^ 
iritb the proportioDate distance and size of its parts, is an arti- 
ficial globe. 

49. A map is a picture of the surface of the Earth as it 
would appear to a person at some distance above it, on which 
the circles are usually represented by curved lines* 

50. A chart is a representation of the surface of the Earth., 
as if it were spread out on a plane or level, used chiefly by 
mariners, in which the circles are represented by straight lines. 

51. There are four cardinal painte of tlie compass, north, 
stmth, east, and west ; marked N.— S. — E.— W. Between 
these Bxefour other principal pointe : north-east, south-east., 
north-west, south-west, marked N. E. — S. E. — ^N. W. — S. W. 
The mariner's compass is divided into 32 points. 

52. On the Earthy east is that part of the heavens in which 
ffae Sun rises, and west, that part in which it sets. When we 
stand with our right hand to the east, the west is on our le^' 
north before us, and south behind us. 

53. On a map or charts the upper part is alwfiys north — the 
bottom, south — the right hand^ east — and the left hand, west — 
ais reprei^ented in the following figure. 




(5.) Points of the Compass. 

54. The course of a river is that point of the compass to- 
wards which the river runs. The course or direction of a 
place is tliat point of the compass towards which it hes from 
us, or from some other place. 

[ S ] It shoold be ranembcKd tiMt letedt are Muaed tceordia^to the quarter 
/fwn which they blow. A river nmniiig from north to aeeth Jb saiM to run 
M&eik, But a iHnd from north te sMth it called a north wind. 
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56. The various porta of a country^ or division of the 
earth, are also named according to the points of the compaaB, 
'k middle being called the interior ; as in the figure below. 



North-west- 
ern part. 


Northern 
part. 


North-east- 
ern part. 


Western 
part 


Interior, or 
Central part. 


Eastern 
part. 


South-west- 
ern port. 


Southern 
part. 


South-east- 
ern part. 



(6.) Parts of a Country, 

56. The lines drawn north and south, or east and west, upon 
k glcbe^ are represented by the cur?ed tines on the map ; 
iiA we must therefore trace the points of the compass in ^e 
•iffle curve. 

Tkas on a inftp of the world, the Azores are south from Iceland, tfaon^ 
\ '3e? wpipemr to the soath-east ; and Newfound land is sonth-west, though it m^ 
^ to be soath. So Iceland is west from Norway, though it seems ie be 

Bv^Hweit. 

51 . Latitude is marked on the sides of a map ; and Longi* 
'ikie, at the top and bottom, or on the Equator. 

PROBLEM ON THE HAPS. 

I. To find the Latitude of a place, 

j 58, Trace a line from the place of which the latitude is re- 
I I'liired to one side of the map, following the course or curve of 
jihe paralids of latitude ; the latitude will then be found marked 
I iL degrees. 

^wiftOfM.— How do yon find latitudes 7 What is the latitude of Newfomd* 
^7 Of Cnba 7 Of Cape Horn? Of Great Britain? Of the Cape of Good 
i''pe7 

II. To find the Longitude of a place* 

59* Ijook to the top or bottom of the map, or on the equa- 
'T, and find the degree opposite the ^ven place, taking care 
follow the course of the meridians. 

V«ei<san«.— Wl^t is the longitude from London, of Philadel^l^? Wb^is 
^ of Moieo— «f the fiandwkli blandB— of Cfaba, from the same place f 
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in. To find the difference of Hme between any two flaeee^ 

60. On the Chart pf the World, where the meridians are 

L9 ] drawn every 16 degrees, count the number of meridians 
3m one place to the other, and you will have the number of 
hours difference in their time. 

If the first place is east of the second, the clocks of the 
first place are so many hours before those of the second ; if 
toesf, so many hours after those of the second. 

Qttcf^oiM.— What ia the difference of time between Philadelphia and 
Mexico ? What between Philadelphia and the Sandwich Island*, and China? 
What 11 the difference of time between London and Philadelpl^ ? What be- 
tween Iiondon and China ? What between London and Egypt ? 

IV. To find Uu lei^h of the longest dtnf or night in anyplace, 

61. On the Chart of the World, look at the latitude of the 
place on the left hand side of the map, and in the column of 
the longest days, the nearest figures will show you nearly the 
length of the longest day or night. Subtract this fi-om 24 
hours, and you have the length of the shortest day or night. 

^tie»«on«.— What is the length of the lonreft day in Philadelphia? What 
k the longest day at the North Cape ? In Gibraltar ? At the Cfapa of Good 
Hope ? At Cape Horn ? In Meaco ? What is the length of the longest niffht 
ia Washington ? In Canada ? In Greenland ? 



If ATURAL BinSIOlfB OP THE EARTH, 

WITH BXBBCOBBS OJX TVE UAR. 

62. The general farm of (he Earth is th^t of a sphere, 
flattened at the poles ; but the surface of its solid body is ir- 
regular. In some parts it is hollowed into deep cai/Wes, which 
are fiDed with the waters of the 'Ma; in others, it rises above 
the level of the water, and forms land^ whose surface is diver- 
sified by mountains and valleys. 

63. The greatest elevation of mountaiiU above the level of 
the ocean, does not exceed five miles, or one fourteen hun- 
dredth part of the whole diameter of the earth ; and we have 
no reason to suppose that the depth of the valleys fiUed by the 
sea is greater. All these elevations and depressions therefore, 
althoui^ they appear vast to us, are top small in proportion to 
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iie diameter of the earib to aifect its generai fiiniia Th^ 
'ombU the roughness on the peel of an orange. 

64. When we look upon a globe, or a map of the worlds we 
see that ihB gnmterpartof ^ earth w eaeend by a vast col- 
iection of water, surrounduig numerous detached portioni of 
'ud. 

The water occupies one-half of the northern hemisphere, 
uid nine-tenlhs of the southern, or two^thinki of the sur&ce 
iTthe globe. The whole is called the ocean or tea; but for 
'ie sai^e of convenient reference, it 48 divided by uiiaginary 
ioes, into Tarious parts, which are called oceans, seas, bays^, 
^ d&c. according to their extent and situation ' 

THE LAND. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

65. The two largest portions of land not divided by water 
*re called eanUnenU ; one the Eastern and the other the [ 10 ] 
Western Continent ; because one lies east and the other west 
'f the meridian of the Ferro Isles, from which longitude wte 
waerbf reckoned. 

66. The smaller portions of land surrounded by water are 

'^ed ts/afuf*. 

\ Tke eonUnenii are really vast islandf ^ and it has been made a qaeatiou 
**^g gemraphen whether New HoHand shoQld not be called a eontiaeBt. 
^^ vnx it is classed among islands. 

*^1. The greater part of the land upon the globe lies in the 
^<)rtfiem hemisphere ; and the southern presents only a few 
'^oiosulas and islands, to interrupt the continuity of the water« 
68. There is little appearance of regularity in the ntuation 
^ mraa^ement of the land upon the globe. The two con- 
sents appear as if shattered by some great convulsion of 
mature, and the islands are scattered around them, like firag^ 
^»nts thrown off by the shock. 
In some parts, the land extends inta the sea, forminf penin- 
7l2s, capes, and promontories ; in others, it is indented and 
ijf'ided by the seas, gulfs, bays, and other branches of the 
'^e^. Its outline is thus rendered very irregidar* The situa- 
.x»7 and aze of its mouniaine^ voUeys, plains^ and riverij is 
Bvked mth similar irregularity. 

69. That part of the land which lies next the sea is called 

«£ Acre or coast. 

70. A portion of the land projecting ftera the maia Itfkid 

'a the sea is called a peninmda. 
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71, Ad istiumts is a neck of land which connects a peninsula 
with the main land. 

7i. A ct^ is the extremity of a peninsula^ or a point, of 
land projecting into the sea. A high cape is called a pre- 
monicry. 

73. On account of the irregularities we have described, 
the deJimHons of PkydctU G-eography do not adtnit of the ac- 
curacy which is found in many other sciences ; and those who 
have given names to various geographical divisions of the land 
and water, have often ^plied terms without any regard to 
unifognity. In this, as in other sciences which relate to visible 
objects, the rmpttfecHons of definiUons and deacripiions can be 
supplied only py actual observation, or by a careful examina- 
tion of correct maps of the outlines of countries, and drawings 
of the various objects described. It is also indispensable, ac- 
cording to the plan of this work, that before the student pro- 
eeed^ farther, he should become familiar with the use of the 
maps, and with the situation of seas, countries, mountains, 
rivers, &c. that he may be able to assign every fact stated in the 
following chapters to its proper place. The following questions 
and exercises will direct him in attaining this object, and a series 
more complete is inserted in the Atlas. 

EXERCISES GN THE MAPS. 

What are the northern and southern capes of the Eastern Continent ? What 
peninsulas are there on the coast towaras each of the cardinal points ? What 
are the principal capes and peninsulas of the Western continent ? What great 
isthmus t)n each continent? What islands lie north of the Eastern Continent? 
What others are near the eastern coast ? What islands on the south and west 
nf this continent ? Mention in the same manner the islands near the Western 
Continent. What are some of those lying far west of America ? 

ARTIFICIAL DIVISIONS. 

74. The continents and islands of the earth are .divided by 
geographers into several Grand Divisiom^ formerly termed 
quarters of the Globe. 

76. The Eastern Continent, or Old World, is divided into 
Murope^ wSmo, and Africa ; and the Western Continent, or 
JVew World, into JVorth Jmerica^ and South America, 

76. The numerous islands lying in the Pacific Ocean, and 
on its borders, between the two continents, are so htde con- 
nected with either, and have so many points of resemblance to 
each other, that they may properly be styled the Marilme 
World. 

77. They are formed into three principal divisions. The 
islands lying nearest to Asia, extending to 10^ south latitude 
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and 130^ east longitude, are caUed the East India Idandt^ or 
[xDiAN Archipelago. New-Holland and the adjacent islands, 
together with New-Zealand and the New-Hebrides, form the 
^and division of Australia, The remaining islands, east of 
'he Philippine Isles and New-Zealand, are classed together 
under the name of Polynesia, 

78. Late discoveries render it probable that Greenland, and 
:he neigfabooring regions, are not connected with either of the 
!ontmeDts ; and it is therefore proper to consider the •Arctic 
RtgianB as distinct irom the other grand divisions. 

79. The grand divisions of the globe are divided by political 
)oundarie9, into smaller porttons' called countries^ each of 
Thich usually contains men of one nation, speaking the same 
anguftge; Comitries are divided into riatea or provinces, con- 
aining ciHes^ tcvms^ and fMages* An' empire is composed of 
nany coantries or states, united under one government. 

The foHowing sketch, together with the inspection of the 
naps, will give a general view of the chief political di^sions 
•>f the globe. ^ 

80. Europe is the smallest of the four principal divisions 
rmerly termed the quarters of the globe, but the most 
populous. 

8 1 . The extensive territory of the Russian Empire forma the 
astern half of Europe. JVMhem Europe is occupied by the 
(orthem part of Russia, and by the ancient Scandinavia, com- 
nsing Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

82. The South of Europe consists of three projections or 
eninsulas ; the most eastern of which is Turkey, the ancient 
Greece ; the middle is Italy ; and the western is divided be- 
^een Spain and Portugal. 

83. In the middle regions of Europe, we find the Nether- 
?/](i[s, and France upon the coast : the numerous states of 
iennany and the little tepublics of Switzerland, border upon 
iese on the east; and the powerful states of Prussia and 
iUstria succeed, separating the rest of Europe from Russia. 

8i. jynsar the western coast are the isles which form the 
''?doni of Great Britain and Ireland— the land of our ances* 
rs, and the only nation which speaks the same language with 
'Tselvos. 

EXERCISES ON THE MAPS* 

T>e«erib» ihm boondtriev of Europe. Between what Utif odes end longitades 

*« it li* ? Wiut^eapea and peninnlM bee it 7 Mwition tbe coentry ?o*»t 

n? the eastern portion end ite beunderiee? Whetero the «»>*"•■?• 

rthem Emope? What are the booBdaries of each? Gire a einuiar 

5 
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aocoont of the eoaotri«f in the Soath of Europe. Of those of the Middle 
Regions. Of the islands near the western coast. 

85. Asia is the largest of the grand divisions of the world. 
It was the first inhabited, and contains more than half the 
population of the globe. 

B6, The northern division of Asia is wholly occupied by 
the frozen regions of Siberia, or the Russian Empire in Asia. 
The southern part, like that of Europe, is composed of three 
peninsulas ; Arabia, India within the Ganges, or Hindoostan, 
and India beyond the Ganges ; all celebrated in history, and 
well known in commerce. 

87. The middle region is occupied on the west by the Turkish 
Empire, (including Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, and the Holy 
Land,) and Eastern and Western Persia. In the centre are 
Independent and Chinese Tartary ; and on the east, the vast 
and populous empire of China. JVear the eastern coast is the 
insular empire of Japan, corresponding to Great Britain on the 
west of Europe, 

EXERCISES ON THE MAPS. 

What are the boundaries of Asia? What capes and peninsulas has it ? 
Between what latitude and longitude does it lie? What country occupies the 
nor^em part ? What are its boundaries ? Mention the countries in the southern 
ptf t. Describe the boundaries of each. Give a similar account of those of 
Western Asia — Of Central Asia— Of Eastern Asia. What islands lie near 
the eastern coast ? 

88. Africa is the third division of the world, in point ol' 
size, but is imperfectly known. Its population is generally 
thin. It is united to Asia by the isthmus of Suez. 

89. The northern projection of Africa is occupied by the 
Barbary States, separated from the central parts by the great 
desert of Sahara. 

90. In Central Africa are the negro kingdoms of Soudan 
or Nigritia, and the unknown regions south of it, often called 
Etliiopia. 

91. In Eastern Africa are the celebrated ancient Egypt, 
the mountainous kingdom of Abyssinia, and the various states 
of Zanguebar ; and on its coast is the large island of Mada- 
gascar. 

92. Westwn Africa is occupied by the states of Senegam- 
bia, bordering on the deserts ; and Upper and Lower Guinea, 
on the Gulf of Guinea. 

93. In South Africa is the unexplored country of the Hot- 
tentots ; and the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope terminates 
the eastern continent on the south. 
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EXERCISES ON THE HAPS. 

Describe the boandariea of Africa.^ts latitude and longitude. What capes 
and peninauiaB has it ? What countries occupy Northern Africa ? What are 
the boundaries of each? Mention those of Central Africa and their bomida- 
ries. Describe in the same manner those of Eastern Africa— Of Western 
Africa — Of South Africa. 

94. Akerica was first made known to Europeans by Chris- 
topher Columbus, in 1492. Extending through the greater 
part of the northern and southern hemispheres, and embracing 
every variety of climate and productions found upon the globe, 
it has not improperly been styled the JV*et0 World. It is the 
second of the grand divisions in size, but the least populous. 

The new world is divided into North and South America, 
connected by the Isthmus of Darien. Between them are the 
West India Islands. 

95. The northern portions ofJVbrih Anerica^ as far as Bar- 
row's Straits, are inhabited chiefiy by savages ; but are claimed 
by the British, and may be styled British America. 

96. The middle region^ firom the Atlantic to the Pacific, is 
occupied by the United States and their extensive territory. 

97. The soutiiem part^ and the isthmus, form the republics 
of Mexico and Guatemala. 

98. On the northern coast of South Anerica we find New 
Grenada and Venezuela, now united in the repubhc of Colom- 
bia ; and Guiana, which is divided between the Dutch, EnglislK 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

The eastern division of South America forms the Portuguese 
empire of Brazil. On the western coast are Peru, Bohvia, and 
Chili. 

99. The southern extremity is called Patagonia. The inland 
portion between Brazil and Chili, is occupied by the United 
Provinces of La Plata. 

exebcises on the haps. 

Describe the bocndaries and extreme latitude and longitude of North Ame- 
rica. What are its (irincipal capes and peninsulas ? Mention the countries 
with their boundaries in the northern portion — ^In the middle re^on — In the 
southern part. Describe South America in the same manner. 

100. The Makitimb Wori.d was discovered later than 
America. It is inferior to the other divi»ons of the globe, 
both in extent and population. Its inhabitants are generally 
savage or barbarous ; and its political divisions are either un- 
known or of little importance. 

exercises on the maps. 

What are the largest islands of the Indian Archipelago ? Describe the situa-- 
tkm of each. What aie the Urgest of Australia? What are the pnncipal 
ishmda of Polyneiia south of the equator ? What north of the equator f 
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GENERAL RE]ttARK8« 

101. In the examinalaon of the maps it will be observed 
that the dheeiien of the two continents is entirely different. 
The £astem continent extends principally from east to west : 
the Western, from north to south. 

102. The greatest length of the Eastern Continent in a 
straight line, is about 9000 miles, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the north-eastern part of Siberia. I'he greatest length 

,of the Western Continent, is about 7000 miles, from BeeringV 
Straits to the mouth. of the river La Plata. 

103. The continents are singularly different in their oiUUnes* 
The coasts of Europe and Aia are equally indented with bays. 
gul&, and seas. *AJfrica alone is destitute of these inlets. On 
the Western Continent the eastern coast only is indented with 
bays, and the western. coast has no inlets of importance except 
the Gulf.of California, until we reach 48^ norUi latitude. 

104. In examining the map, it will be seen that the Eastern 
Continent ,has two principal projections on-^tbe ^est-<— £urope 
and Africa. They are almost separated from the centre of the 
continent by seas. and rivers. South America may be con- 
sidered as the principal projection of the Western Continesdn 
of which North Ammoa seems teform-'tbe vraain body. Each 
of these divisions has its own projections and peninsulas, in 
various directions. The situation of Africa and South America, 
in their connection with the main land, form one point of re- 
semblance between the two continents. 

105. The only example of uniformity in tlie outlines of the 

continents, is the direction of their peninsulas. With the ex~ 

ception of Yucatan in Mexico, >aiid Jutland, or Denmark, in 

Europe, all the principal peninsulas of both continents extend 

towards the south. 

South America, California, Florida, Greenland, Swede;i, and Norway, 
(which formed Uie ancient Scandinavia, ySpain, Italy, Turkey, Africa, Arabia', 
Hindoeitan, Farther India, Corea, and jEamBchatka, are all examples of thi,« 
ftct. * 

lOG. Both continents terminate in bold and lofly promonto- 
ries, at Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope on the south. 
and the North Cape on the north. 

THE SEA. 

107. The waters of the globe are divided intone great pot*- 
tiona; the Northern, the Southern, the Pacific,. the Atlantic, 
and the Indian Oceans; «ach of which has various branches, 
extending into the land. 
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108. The JVbri/tem Ocean is enclosed between the northern 
extremities of the two continents. It is connected with the 
Pacific Ocean by Beeriug's Straits, about 48 miles in width ; 
and with the Atlantic, by the sea or passage which separates 
Norway fiom Greenland This ocean has usually been con- 
sidered as extending about 3000 miles, from Beering's Strait? 
to the Atlantic, and is supposed to be chiefly covered with ice. 
But even the coasts of Asia have been but partially explored, and 
we know little of the quantity of land it contains. The ex- 
tent of Greenland is unknown ; and the recent discoveries of 
the British expedition, under the command of Captain Parry, 
render it probable that there is a considerable tract of land east 
of this, which is not connected with North America. 

109. The Southern Ocean lies round the south pole, extend- 
ing to Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. It forms an 
immense circular zone of water, embracing only a few bleak 
and desolate islands. 

ilO. The Pacific Ocean lies on the west of America. If 
extends from Beering's Straits, about 8000 miles to the limits 
of the Southern Ocean ; and from America to Asia, about 
H,()00 miles, or nearly half round t^e globe. It contains 
numerous clusters of islands, lying chiefly between the tropics. 

111. The Indian Ocean is a branch of the Southern, ex- 
tending into the Eastern Continent between Africa and New 
Holland. Its extent from east to west is from 3000 to 6000 
miles ; and from north to south, about 4000 miles. Between this 
ocean and the Pacific, are the Asiatic islands^ and those whicSi 
compose Australia. The whole of these are sometimes con- 
sidered as belonging to one sea, termed the Indian Archipelago, 

112. The Atlantic Ocean<) lying on the east of America, is^ 
from 3000 to 4000 miles in breadth, between America and 
Europe ; and 9000 in length from the Northern to the Southern 
Ocean. Between Norway and Greenland, the breadth is not 
more than 700 miles ; between the capes of Africa and South 
America, it is about 1 500. 

113. When a considerable branch of the ocean is almost 
surrounded by land, it is called a sea. 

114. A narrow passage of water into a sea, or between two. 
portions of land, is called a strait. 

115. A wider passage is called a channel. A sound is a 
channel which may be sounded. 

116. When a part of the ocean runs up into the land, with 
a broad opening, it is called a gulf or bay. 

5* 
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1 1 7. A harbour is a small bay, where ahipst may anchor. A 

road is a, place of anchorage on an open coast. 

It will- be .useful to consider each of the oceans sefuurately, and examine the 
branches and subdiTisions which extend into the land around it. Thus it will 
be seen on examining the maps of the World, Europe, and Africa, that the At- 
lantic Ocean extends into the Eastern Continent, forming the Gulf of Guinea, 
the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean, Irish, Npith, and Baltic Seas. 
These seas are connected with the ocesn by straits and channels ; and each 
■spreads into other smdler branches, forming gulfs, bays, and harbours. The 
following .<roestions with the aid of the maps, wiU show their connections, and 
give more distinct and permanent ideas than a description. 

Questions, Describe the situation of each of the great branches of the 
Atlantic on the Eastern Continent. {See the maps,) Mention Uie passages 
ieadinftoeach. What branches has the Baltic Sea ? The North Sea? t'^ie 
Irish sea ? What are the branches of the Mediterranean on the northern 
coast ? What is the principal one on the southern coast ? ( l%e eastern part 
of the Mediterranean is often called the Levant, ) 

Describe the principal branches of the Atlantic in the northern part of North 
America. {See map of North ^America.) What are the two oranches be- 
tween North abd South America ? What are the passages leading to each ? 
Mention the chief branches of Baffin's Bay. Or Hudson's Bay. Of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Of the Carribbean Sea. 

What are the principal branches of the Atlantic, (m the eastern coast of the 
United States ? W hat are its principal branches on the coast of South America ? 
{See map of iSouth AmeHca.) 

What straits connect the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific ? What branches 
of the Pacific are there on the western coast of South America ? What bays, 
aonndft.wnd gulfs on the western coast of North America ? 

What great branches of the: Pacific on the eastern coast of Asia ? {See map 
of Asia. ) 

What. gulfs in the Chinese Sea? What passages connect the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans ?^ What gulf penetrates the northern coast of New Holland ? 

What are the two ere at branches of the Indian Ocean, extending into Asia ? 
What on the coast of Africa ? What of the Arabian Sea ? 

SUilF!A.CJE: OF TH£ IjANP. 

1 18. The surface of the land may be considered under tlit- 
two ^neral divisions of highlands and lowlands. 

The highlands are the highest parts of the earth, sometimes 
rising in the abrupt peaks and chains of mountains^ and some- 
times forming extended jplatns. 

The lowlands^ or less elevated portions of the land, ar^^ 
sometimes irregularly diversified with hills and valleys. The 
principal divisions are plains and vcUes, 

1 19. Mountains are the highest prominences on the surface 
of tlie earth. They sometimes occur single ; but they are 

^generally united in chains or ridges^ of various lengths and 
heights. 

IfO.'Vdlcanoes 'Xte mountains which send forth fire and 
^Oioke from their tops. 

121. 'Plains^ whether of :the highlands or lowlands, are ex- 
tensive, level tracts,vi^hi<ih are not diversified with mountains 
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and valleys. In Asia they «re called st^ea. An elevated 
plain is called a plateau or table4and. 

122. Deserts are extensive plains, which are almost destitute 
of vegetation, and contain few springs or streams of water. 

123. A body of water enclosed by the land is called a lake, 
A salt lake is sometimes called a sea^ as the Caspian Sea, and 
Sea of Aral in Asia. 

124. Rhera are large streams of water, composed of nume- 
rous smaller streams or branches, and flovidng from the momi- 
tains or highlands into the sea. 

126. The place from which a river runs is called its source : 
and the place where it empties, its mouth. When tlie mouth 
of a-river is broad, it is called an estuary^ ox frith* 

126. Valea^ or river districts, are hollow tracts, bounded by 
liills, which are watered by a river. 

127. A basin is a tract of country, embracing a large river 
and numerous branches, which ^rain off its waters, and in- 
cludes a number of vales. 

128. A declvfoity is the gradual descent from the highlands 
to the lowlands, or the bed of the ocean. 

129. Tij^ highlands, lowlands, and decUvities, form the/aee 
of a country^ and often have much influence on its climate and 
fertility. 

130. Bteers usually Aescvnd by the shortest course, from the 
highest to the lowest parts of a country, 'f hey sometimes pass 
through chains of mountains ; but in general, the highest parts 
of a country are those from which its rivers rise ; the lowest, 
those in which they empty ; and the land usually declines, in 
the direction from their sources to their mouths. Hence we 
may learn the face of a country by tracing the course of its 
rivers. 

13.1. A number of declivities usually surround every large 
body of water, descending in different directions from the 
mountains. 

Tbii9,.io lookia^ at a map of North America, it is evident from the course of 
Use rirers falling wto the Atlantic Ocean, that the declirity of .the Atlantic 
states is towards the soath-east. It is also evident, that there are declivities io 
different durections aroand Hudson's Bay. On the map of Europe, Spain will 
be seen to have several declivities ; Italy two principal ones ; and several may 
be observed around the Baltic Sea. 

Liet the stodent trace on the. map the declivities of Spain^-^f Italy— m/. 
Soolh Amitpc%iitc. 

EXEBCISES ON THE SIAPS^ 

Trace tberivers 4»f the north of Asia, and find in what direction the land 
declioes. What other declivities in Asia 7 Which appears to be the highest 
portion. of Asia? Trace the declivities of North and South America in the 
same manner. Describe the declivities around the Baltic.«Qd jyteOitecsUisan 
Seas* Describe those of France and Italy. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH. 

132. The solid parts of the Earth consist of various sub- 
stances, on whose nature the surface, soil, and waters of a 
country, and to some extent, even its climate, salubrity, and 
wealth depend. 

133, The description of the structure of the earth, and the 
materials which compose it, is called Geology ; and some ac- 
quaintance with this subject is necessary to a complete know- 
ledge of geography. 

[ 1 7] 1 34. The perforations of mines extend about half a mile 
t» depths and we are acquainted only with the external layers or 
crust of the earth. But the same minerals which exist on the 
surface^ are found at the greatest depths yet examined, and are 
thrown out from the craters of volcanoes. It is therefore 
probable that the great body of the earth is composed of simi> 
lar materials. 

135. So far as the body of the earth has been examined, it 
consists of various strata^ or layers of rock, one above ano- 
ther, differing in their nature, extent, and depth. {See the 
figure.) Eighty strata, of different kinds, have been found in 
a depth of 600 yards. * 

136. The direction of the strata is sometimes horizontal, 
sometimes inclined, and sometimes waving with the surface of 
the ground.* When they are perpendicular, they are called 
tables,' 

The different strata of rocks resemble the different books in a pile ; and a 
'" tingle stratum is sometimes divided into leaves or lamina; but not always in 
the direction of the strata. 

137. Tjie strata of rocks are frequently separated by clefts 
or seams. Sometimes these are open, forming chasms and 
caves; and sometimes filled with some other mineral. 

138. When a cavity or seam which lies bettceen the strata, is 
filled with another rock or mineral, as is often the case with 
coal, salt, otc. it is called a bed. If it runs across the strata. 
as is usually the fact with metallic ores, it is called a vein. 

139. JV^ar the surface of the earth, and often for some dis- 
tance beneath it, we find rocks whioh contain the remains of 
land and-marine animals, vegetables, and fragments of other 

■fc^^icks. It is hence concluded that they were formed after the 
existence of animals and vegetables, and they ^re called secon- 
dam ^^cJcs. 

Sometimes whole mountains are formed of rocks chiefly composed of shells ; 
as some among the Catskill Mountains of New-Toik, the Pyrenees, and many 
other chains. These remains are found on the loftiest portions of the globe. 
amffBg the Alps and the Andes. 



(7.) Strata <^ the Earth. 

FriDwrr StMU : T. TnniitioB ; 8. Sccwduy ; A. AUdtuI ; B. B« lUic : 

T. Taia i b. bed. 



(8.) iStec«(m^tAc£artAftrttM«Blali(Mde40» a«d46''. 
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140. Beneath these rocks^ at different distances, we find ano- 
!]er class which contain no such remains or firagments. They 
xtend to the greatest depths yet penetrated by man, and con- 
dtute every where the foundation on which other rocks rest. 
They also rise through all others, and form the loftiest moun- 
lins. It is therefore supposed that they were formed earliest, 
nd they are called primitive, or primary rocks, 

141. Between the primary and secondary rocks^ are found 
'thers which partake of the nature of both classes. Some- 
imes they resemble primary- rocks in appearance ; sometimes 
ike^ contain remains of shell fish, or the zoophytes of the ocean, 
::hich are intermediate between animals and plants ; but they 
»ldom or never contain remains of land animsils or vegetables, 
nke the secondary rocks ; or even of animals now inhabiting 
he seas. Hence they are called transition rocks^ as forming 
he passage or transition from the primary to the secondary 
lass. 

142. Move the rocky strata^ we find beds of sand, gravel, 
md soil, apparently composed of fragments of these, which 
(are been washed and rolled in water. They are hence called 
illuvial grounds, 

143. Ml these formations are arranged in strata, more or [ 1 8] 
^'S3 reguW. The following section shows the inequalities and 
i^rmations, which we meet in going roimd the globe, from east 
10 west, but not the proportional height of the mountains. 
.See § 63.) 

144. The primary strata are perpendicular, or very much 
nclined to the horizon, and are represented at P. (Fig. 7.) 

145. The transition rocks (T,) generally lie next to the pri- 
lisry strata, and on the sides of primary mountains in strata 
viiich are less inclined. 

1 46. The secondary strata are usually horizontal, or nearly 
'joiizontal, and hence the upper strata are called ^cef^; or fiat 

''ocks. _^j 

147. Alluvial beds appear as if deposited from watfBrand 
ake the form and direction of the surface on whi|pF9QHli<^* 

148. Volcanic rocks consist of the lava and other substances 
firown out from volcanoes, and are formed in every period of 
le world. They lie above all other formations, and are usually 

'ivided into strata, each oite composed of the lava of a single 
^ruption. 

149. Basaltic, or trap rocks^ so called from their breaking 
nto a form like that of steps,* are also found in detached 



* From the Swedish word trapf<h • fitair. 
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masses, (as at B,) lying aboye the regular strata of the earth 
and are hence called auperineumbeni racks. 

[19] 150. Rocks are classed accordmg to their situatior 
among other strata, as well as their texture and character 
Those are generally considered of the earliest formation whicl 
lie deepest. 

Many which contaiff no organic remHins, or visible fntffmentf, are yet classe< 
aa seeondafy, beca»«r they occor in the place of secoiiclaiy roeka^ or belong 
to the same species of rock. 

151. A country is named primary, transition, secondary, o: 
alluvial, according to the nature of the formation which pre 
vails in it, or forms its basis. 

152. Most of the rock masses on the earth are composed o: 
a few simple minerals, of which the principal are quartz^ mica. 

feldspar^ limestone, gyp^m or plaster of Paris^ slate^ anci 
sandstone. 

Quartz is a hard mineral which strikes fire with steel, often called ii4iit« 
flint Mica is foond in bright scales, commonly called binglass or Mnsoov^ 

3 lass. Feldtpar is a hard mineral, of a cloudy- white or red coldur, whicb 
eeayi easily, and forms the fine clay used for |>orce1ain. > UmuUme^ gyP" 
ium, and alate are well known. Sandstonif which is oftcft ctSi^dfreettane^ 
appears like sand cemented and hardened. 

153. The only pbimaey bocks which are found to any 
great extent, and which have never been seen containing any 
fragments of other rocks, or remains of animals and vegetables^ 
are granite^ gneiss^ and mica slate^ and one species of lime- 
stone or marble. 

154. All these rocks are distinguished by their granular and 
crystalline structure, resembling that of loaf sugar ; which 
gives them a brilliant or glittering appearance. 

155. Granite^ gneiss^ and mica slate are compound rocks^ 
consisting of quartz, mica, and feldspar, in different propor- 
tions or modes of arrangement 

GraniU is distinguished for its hardness and its massy stractore. When \% 
is divided into layers by the mica, it is called gntisi ; and when the mica 
forvugljeprincipa] ingredient of the rock, and gives it a slatT vtmctare, it is 
oad^^HOs/at^. Gneiss and mica slate may frequently be divided into thin 
Iaye^^^|^]e then used for pavements ; like that of Bolton, Connecticut* 

^^^Bk^ granitic rocks constitute the greater part o^ 
the roel^nrata of the globe, so far as they have been ex- 
amined. They form the highest mountain-peaks of the east- 
ern continent, and some of the motf extensive and lofly moun- 
tain ranges on the globe ; such as the Alps, the Atlas, the 
Himmaleh, and the Rocky Mountains. 

Granitic rocks also form the centre of the Caucasns, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Cape Hom~>the Carpathian, Uralian, and Altaian Mountains, with 
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Odr bnui cto B tha White Montaiiia, aad a part of Um AOagaBT Blin, of 

In tiie lofty chaiBi of 8tmth America, the granite is ehiefly oovend with 
other lodca. Bat it abounds in the low BKNutaint, and oTen in the plains and 
coaataoiyencxaela.and Peru. 

1 67. The granUie rocks are dUHnguuhed for their hardness, 
and form the most durable materials for architecture. The 
pnmiHwe Umestone is also valued as li building stone for its 
beauty ; and is employed for the finest statuary. It does not 
form so extensive ranges as granite. 

158. Primary countries are usually the most rugged and ua- 
producdve. The edges of the strata appear on the surface, [20] 
and render it rough and irregular. Mountains of granite are 
abrupt and broken ; the declivities are very steep ; the soil is 
liable to be washed away, and cultivation is rendered laborious 
or impracticable ; as in Norway and Switzerland. 

159. When gneiss 9ii6mica slate are the principal rocks, 
as in many parts of New-England, the declivities are more 
gentle, and the country less rugged. 

160. The materials of primary rocks are so hard that they 
are not usually reduced to fine soil, nor are they easily dis- 
solved in water. Hence they form a soil which is not weU 
adapted to the production of vegetables. 

161. The rivers of primary countries roll over rocky beds^ 
full of obstructions, and rarely admit of any continued navi- 

gation« 

162. Primary regions also have peculiar advantages. When 

(hey touch on the ocean, they form a bold and elevated shorCti 
\ntfa deep water, and harbours free fi'om shoals. 

Sometimefl a primary shore descoida snddenhr, 'in a oniform line, with few 
tnyt or isUuidB ; as on the southern coast of Africa, and the western coast of 
Anerien. Bat in other instances it is indented with nomerous bays, and lined 
mth loeky islands ; as in Maine in the United States, and in Norway, Lap- 
lind, and Scotland. 

163. Primary countries abound with fine springs of water. 
more free from impurities than those of any other forj|^on. 
The air is also more pure and fi-ee from noxious exbSilHRns ; 
and the country is generally more healthy and favourable to 
ijuman existence. 

T^ep are well adapted to- the grazing of cattle and sheep ; 
and often enrich their inhabitants in this way. 

164. Primary rocks rartly contain beds of other minerals ; 
>»ut gneiss and mica slate often contain veins of valuable mc- 
lallic ores. 

166. Thawsttion books are the lowest which contain any 
cmains of living beings. The principal are Umestone, sand- 

6 
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stane^ and several species of date. The structure is somewhat • 
^sry^talfiae ; 4>at the grains are smaller and leas briliiant tkan 
iJiose c^ primary rocks, and it sometimes appears earthy. 

1 66* Transition countries have something of the ruggedness 
and irregularity of the primary regions, which frequentiy render 
them unfaTOurable to agriculture. 

167. For similar reasons, the rivers which usually flow fix>m 
a neighbouring primary country are generally navigable. 

168. Most of the transition rocks consist principally of lime 
or clay, and they embrace some remains of animals and vege- 
tables. For these reasons they are more easily destroyed, and 
dissolved by water ; and form a soU very favourable to vege- 
tation. 

169. The water of transition countries is tolerably good, but 
not so pure as that of primary regions ; oflen containing a small 
quantity of Ume or salt. 

170. The transition rocks contain few saline or inflammable 
minerals, and no beds of bituminous coal, salt, or gypsum. 
But they furnish excellent materials for architecture, and con- 
tain numerous metallic veins, not found in secondary strata. 

[SI] 171. The SECONDARY BOCKS which lie above the transi- 
tion, generally have an earthy texture. The principal are sand- 
stone^ limestone of the earthy species, and chalk. 

172. As the strata of secondary countries are chiefly hori- 
zontal, the elevation of the hills is .seldom considerable, and 
the declivities are gradual and gentle. 

173. Hence the soil is not easily washed away; they are 
capable of cultivation over the whole surface, and constitute 
the principal habitable portions of the globe. 

174. The rivers of secondary countries flow slowly, over 
deep and unobstructed beds, and the navigation is usually 
good. 

175. The coasts of secondary countries are formed by ranges 
of l^Hkgradually descending to the sea. The water deepens 
moreTnowiy than on primary coasts, and the harbours are more 
liable to obstructions ; but they are often more easy of access, 
and more safe, on account of the regularity of the shore. Such 
is the character of the coast of England, and of southern 
Europe, 

1 76. Most of the secondary rocks are easily reduced to soil ; 
and a large portion of them are calcareous or lime rocks, abound- 
ing with animal and vegetable remains, which forma soil pe- 
culiarly favourable to vegetation. 
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1 77. When Mmdattne and Mb roeia predomiaatt w thit forma- 
^ !i(m, they jwoduee bwren bojIs. When tbey are vnite^ aa m 

i Arabia aoil Africa, they check all ¥egetation, and reduce the 
couBtry to a deeert. 
178. Secondaty rodea coiOaln few metallic ores ; but they are 
ihe only repo9it<«ie3 ofbetk of coal, gypaum, and rock-salt, and 
(!ontais eztenstre beds of ironetone — all of which are among the 
most usefbl tresaures of the inineral kiogdoni. Salt and ironatane 
rametimea occur tn meh massea as to form monDtatns. 



(P.) Suit liUls <^ Cardona. 

At Cardona, near Montserrat, in Spain, is a valley surrounded 
bycB&, and traversed by hills of solid salt 600 feet high, which [22] 
^Utter in the sun like mountains of gems. Other mountains of 
salt are found in Intha. 

179. The apringg of secondary countries are seldom pure, 
sloiost always contcdning lime, especially in limestone dVuntries, 
and oanaUy smne of the speciet of sabs. In secondary countries, 
also, we find mineral springs most abmidant ; and it is only in 
these that »aU aprimgs ore found. 

180. AiACTiAi. STRATA are chiefly composed of graeti, sahd, 
dof, leoM, (which is a mixture of sand and clay,) end mould, which 
eootaiiM decayed vegetables, and forms the richest soil. Tbey 
ippear to be produced by the destruction of the rock formations. 

181. Boaui6iae»aie Hraia of rocks areh-oken down hyBtorma, 
euthqmlces, or other vicJeM canaes. Whole mountains have 
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been known to fall ; and sometimes lakes or mere- swell* and 
burst their boundaries, and change the face of die eeuntrf. 

Ib t797» the Peak of Sicaltm, in New-Orenadii, fell doria^ an earthqinke) and 
OTerwhelmed the eity ofRiooamba. Several nwtancea of bm facta hart occur* 
red in Swit^edand, FVance, a&d nther conntriea. 

182. But beHdes these mdden changea^ the high and rocky por- 
tions of the earth are gradually worn away by the operation of 
the weather. Peaks and abrupt precipices are reduced to rounded 
summits and gentle declivities, and the most rugged regions be- 
come habitable. 

183. The materials of the mountains are earned by the rivers 
and torrents to the lower portions of the country, and are reduced 
to the rounded pebbles and fine sand or soil of dluvions. 

1 84. With these materials^ valleys are tilled up, and uneven sur- 
faces are levelled ; bars and islands are often formed at the mouths 
of rivers ; and large quantities are carried to the beds of the ocean, 
which are sometimes thrown up again on its shores. 

1 85. It is evident that extensive portions of the earth have been 
formed in this manner, from the fact that the remains of shells and 
animals, and even whole forests, are found buried at a great^depth 
below the surface Such instances occur on the Atlfjjitic coast 
of the United States^ in England, Ireland, and many other coun- 
tries. 

Indeed, n^t^ aUuvions are frequently formed under our eyes ; 

particularly on the banks of rivers. 

Thus, in the Comiecticot Rirer, and rnaoY others, it is very common to see 
a portion of land waslMd away fin>m one aiue of the itream, while an equal poc« 
tlon ia thrown np on the other. 

186. Besides these partial and limited alluvions^ the whole 
surface of the earth is covered with strata of gravel, sand, and 
clay, of a uniform appearance, which, rise far above the present 
level of the waters. These could not have been fbrmed by any 
cause less extensive than a universal deluge, like that recorded in 
the Scriptures. 

HenceJ^se have been called tUlumal atrata. They are found containing the 
remains nanimals now extinct, at the height of 16^000 feet on the Himmaleh 
[2S] Moantaina, and 7,000 on the Andes. They abo contain firagmenta of rocka Cbmid 
only in distant coantries, which nothing hot such a violent conTolaion coold have 
transported. The dilavial strata of England enclose such as are not found in any 
country nearer than Norway ; and immense blocks of Fbdand granite are foaM 
OB the plains of niu^«- * 



187. The fragments and pebbles of aUuvions are sometimes 
hardened into loose, friable rocks ; and the beds of shells they con* 
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tainaie concreted into a simUar rock, cidledtfAelllimevfoiie^ which 
abounds in the southern United States. 



«Bd seme cither pwtioiis of the dlntiel itrate, with the teechdatyfotfcs 
wUeli lie nest to then, nave been lately amngediii e new det^ eaUed the to** 
tiaryfarmaiian. 

1 88. The surface of alluvial couatiies is usuali^ lefel^ often en- 
tirely flat, and little elevated above the sea. They are also free 
from rocks ; and when the soil is fertile, are easily cvtt^oaAMi 

189. Thermr^nmsmoothly over deep hods, and are navigable 
almoet to their sources* But the mmUhs of tiie rivmis and the 
hm^emrs of an alluvial coast,^ are usually obstructed with bars and 
shoals, which render them difficult of access, and liable to be 
filled up by new alluvions.. 

190^ AUuviai coasts ascend gradually fix>m the ocean, some* 
times nnng in little \aSi\a from the water, as on the south^n shore 
of the Baltic, In other cases, they form marshy flats, or sandy 
plains called dotofM, which are liable to be overflowed by an irrup- 
tion of the sea-— as on the coasts of Holland, and the alluvial coast 
of North America. The waters on such coasts are shallow to a 
great distance from land ; and the navigation generally unsafe. 

191. The fertiUtif of an alluvion depends on the nature of the 
original rocks from which it is formed, and the manner in which 
it is deposited. 

192. Tlie alluvions of the hard primUhe rocks are generally 
composed of sand or gravel, and are therefore barren and unpro- 
ductive. The sea and great lakes throw up the same materials on 
their shores ; and rapid rivers leave na other but this sterile de- 
posit, the current conveying the finer particles to the ocean. 

193. The barren regions of Siberia, and the deserts of Arabia. 
are examples of sa/ndy alhmons^ The toaters are usually brack- 
ish in an extensive, dry alluvion; but ofren very pure in other 
cases. The air is generally clear, dry, and healthy. 

1 94. The alluvions formed from transUi4m and secondary rocks. 
are generally rich, for reasons before stated ; and those of lime- 
stone rocks especially so. 

1 96. BasaUio and toUsanic rocks also form rich alluvions. Even 
the nigged, glassy lavas decay in the course of years, as is seen 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Etna and Vesuvius ; and form a 
soil of extraordinary fertility, rendered still more productive by 
the heat of the vc^anoes. 

196. Bkfer aUtmons^ formed from streams wbbh flow with a 
:^entle current, or overflow their banks at certain seasons, generally 
consist of the finer particles of rocks, mingled with the de- [24 j 
flayed remains of leaves and vegetables, and form a very rich soiL 

6* 
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The vaks of such streams are among the most fetttle and beautifol 

regions on the glohe^ 

The banks of the MissiMippi end Conaectieiitrireft, of the United* States, and 
the Rhine, the NUitf and the Ganges, are fine examples. Not a pebble is fouiid ob 
the Ganges for 400 miles from its moQth« 

197. The fkxrrow vaUeys of mountainous and rugged countries 
are peculiarly rich also ; because they receive the fine particles 
of soil washed from the surrounding declivities. 

198. Bich aUueiona abouTid in the decayed remains of animals 
and vegetables, and in- other substances easily dissolved by water. 
Hence they are peculiarly adapted to the nourishment of plants ; 
but for the. same reason, the springs are generally impure, and 
the exhalations often render the air very unhealthy. 

1 99. They frequently form extensive marshes or swamps, as in 
the southern United States, which increase both these evib. The 
alluvial tracts near Rome are infested with exhalations termed the 
Tnaiaria^ which render them almost uninhabitable. 

200. The sand of alluvial strata, and the clay^ in the various 
forms of potter's clay, fuller's earth, ochre, dz,c. are mineral sub- 
stances of the first importance for building, pottery, glass-making-, 
and other arts. 

201. Rich alluvions contain extensive beds of bog-iron ore ; 
also beds of marl, or calcareous clay, used for manure ; and of 
the peat or turf, composed of the fibres of vegetables, which forms 
an important fuel in Holland, and other alluvial tracts destitute of 
forests. 

202. Sandy cdluvicns are usually less productive in minerals ; 
but in jista, Africa^ and South Jmerica, gold and precious stones 
are frequently mingled with them, which render them valuable 
mines. 

203. The same causes which give rise to alluvions, render 
them peculiarJy hable to change. 

Those which are formed at the mouths of rivers^ in many cases. 

are continually extending into the sea by the accumulation of 

soil ; as in the Nile, and the Mississippi. 

The land at the mouth of the Mississippi is known to hare extended : and is cal^ 
calated to have adyan^d 16 miles during- the last century. On the shores of 
France and Holland, places which were formerly harbours, are now at some dis- 
tance inland. The coast at the month of the River Po, has advanced 42^000 feet 
sitice the year 1604| or ISO feet in a year. 'i^ 

204. Alluvial sands are moved, and sometimes greatly extend^ 
cd, by the ocean and winds, particularly on low flat coasts ; as«t 
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Cape Henry in Viq^uou, and in Ireland. In this way alxvibG 
iesertsef Persia and Africa are frequently enlari^d. 
At Cs» BcMy, tma ata MMMtiBa baried hj Ue Boring nadb. U. tamt 
Hia at IrclaBd, hoiiM* and Tillage) Iwtc been eoTEnd ta ■mnaHlMl b; a daaM 
H uitd, Harimg the lait ecgtiir; ; and Ih* roofi dill riaa abori tlia mita, ia m- 
-(ice oT tha oUDgc. A aamber of Frencli nllan on the Baj ct Buar (tS] 
^■le be«u orerwbdiDed in a nmilar mukncr. Tbe MDd* at the African dCMttt 
:i>f been cairiad b; tha winda into Egyp^ aad ha*a orcnrbalnMd naoj lartila !*• 
■laat and calibrated silica ct auliqahy. 

This desolation can only be arrested by watering and cnltiva* 
'^ng the soil, that it may produce vegetation to protect it from the 
"^rnds. A fertile region is otlen reduced to a desert, like the site 
c>f the ancient Babylon, when invaai<Hi ot oppression leads B nation 
•t> neglect agriculture. 

PLAINS Aim DESERTS. 



(10.) Sand storm inthe Desert, 
205. In some parts of the earth are found jAaint of sevenS 
:undred miles in extent, which are almost always aUurial ; in 
liussia and Siberia, they are called atej^s. 
1 306. Those which ore moists or well watered, sometimes pro- 
luce shrubs and trees. But often, the only vegetation is a couae 
'secies of grass, which grows to the height of a man, and fur- 
Lihes pasturage for vast herds of ^imats. 
«07. In NoithAmerica,the3e are calledpramM,orM(KimM&». 
'ley are found in erery part of the United States between the 
I'legany and the Rocky Mountains ; some of amail sizBt ^* 
■triers cKteoding aafai as the eye can leacfa. 
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FmMm of M>ll «tt«t an And iB the wiMtA pwt of tin ilatft «r Neww Yo^ 
They are nameffCNu ia the ttattf borderiiiff on the Ohio and Miansnppi RiverB* 
At toe dlatance'of from 50 to 100 milea, weal of the Miiaissippi, a region of plainR 
nftdmiUriei oottiigiieei^j irhich extenda with little intenmption to the foot of the 
Rocsyi or Chipfiewn McHuitahM* 

£08. Savaonafas are frequent in South America, where they arc 
called UoMs or goMpas. They display a beautiful verdure in the 
[26] rainy season ; but in a time or drought, assume the appear- 
ance of deserts. Often, fix 90 miles, there is not an elevation of 
one foot in height. 

They are generally little elevated above the level of tiie aeoy aa atay be aeen in 
the Section of Sootn Ameriea ; and deacoid towards the sea, so that they hav« 
ttot tiiose mafshes and ooUeotions of water, so common In the steppes of Asia. 

209. The llanos of Venezuda extend 200 leagues along tlio 
Orinoco River, from its mouth to the foot of the Andes, and em- 
brace its head waters, as far south as the Caqueta or Yupura 
River. The pampas of Buenos Ayres lie between the Paraguay 
River and the Andes, and feed vast herds of wUd cattle. 

Hmnboldt obserrea, ** There is aomethinr awflil, Iwi fid and gloomy, in the 
nniform aspect of these steppes (of VeaeEoda.) Ewy tiling seems motionless 
-^AU aroond as, the plains seemed to JMoend towiuds the «ky ; and the vast and 
profoond aoUtnde, appeared to o«r ^ea like an oeean covered with veidare." 
The first aspect of the Uanos ascites acareely less aftoaiahment than the lofty 
peaks of the Andes. ^ 

210. In Hungary^ there is an extensive steppe of a sinckilar 
character, between the Rivers Danube and Theiss. 

211. On the sea coast of ffte United States, south of New- York, 
extensive plains are found in which scarcely any thing but diminu- 
tive pines will flourish. They are called pine Barrens^ and arc 
frequent on the coast of New-Jersey, Maryland, the Carolinas.. 
and Georgia. 

212. In the state of Ohio^ there are also extensive level tracts, 
which resemble prairies, except that they are more elevated and 
dry. They are called harrensy from being destitute of timber. 
They are free from stones, and sufficiently fertile ; but the want 
of materials for building is a great obstacle to their s^tleraent. 

213. The peat fnoors of Great Britain are plains of several 
miles in extent, of a brown colour. Not a tree or a shrub is to 
be seen, nor a spot of grass to relieve the eye. The soil, how- 
ever, is wet and spongy, and is scarcely passable except in the 
driest seasons, or when hardened by frost. 

214. Many countries are covered with extensive, desert piains, 
which are destitute of all vegetation, except in small, insulated 
spots, anciently called oases. 

2 15. Immense deserts form the most striking feature of Africa. 
Persia, and Arabia. The most remarkable known is the Saharit 
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of Afiica, a vast ocean of burning sand, 2000 or 9000 miles k>ng, 
iDd 700 broad, with fertile spots, like islands, scattered here snd 

iiere. 



ia chiefljr eoverctf with detertt, intonpened whh a few fcitile fpoli. li 

Pons, are two prineimd dcacrti, which oceapy a large part of theeooatiT. Tba 

Great Salt ]>68eit is 700 uules in leiigth. ^ 

That part of Hiadoostan alfo, whieh liea between the ladu and the bfiaehef of 

ht Ganges, is principally a desert, aUhoogh not so desolate as those which have 

i described. 



216. In most deserts, nothing tiq^pears in view but a level et* 
f»anse of sand, bounded by the horizon, which is perpetually [27] 
moving with the wind, or rolling in waves like the ocean*. 

In a few lioiirs, hills of some height are formed. Hiere are no pecmaaent 
aiofmtaiaa or hills, no trees or villages, to serve as landmarks to the traveller. He 
wast be guided entirely by the eompass or the stars. He is obliged to carry water 
» well as food ; for it is only at f^at, and often at uncertain distances, that be 
caa hope to meet with a single spring or rivulet. 

217. The fine sands of the desert often float in the air, like 
?apour,. and produce great inflammation of the eyes and mouth, 
'and the most parching thirst. Sometimes they are raised by whirl- 
irinds into storms ; or in vast columns^ whose tops are out of view* 

From 10 to 40 of these columns have be(>n seen at once by travellen ; I4>parently 
iroB 3 to 00 feet in diameter, and (uovin^ with a swiftness which renders it ink* 
poasible to escape them, if they are eonung towards yon.* 

218. In the deserts of Asia, Africa, and America, travellera 
often meet with an optical deception, called the skurab or mirage. 
It is a haze or mist, which seems like a clear, still lake, reflecting 
ihe image of distant mountains, hills, or clouds, like water, and 
often mocking the hopes of the fainting traveller. The same 
ippearance has been noticed by Humboldt, in the steppes of 
HuDgary. 

219. The great sandy Desert of Coit, or Shamo, in Asia, is 
the most elevated of any extent upon the globe. This circum- 
stance, and its northern latitude, preserves it from the scorching 
beats of more southern deserts ; but it is equally destitute of 
water, and camels only can be used in crossing it. 

220. Russia and Siberia abound with the vast plains which 
are indiscriminately called steppes. Some of them are deserts ; 
some are marshes ; and some are savannahs ; but most of them 
%re incapable of cultivation, either from the excess of drought, or 
motstore, or the abundance of salt. 

221. One of the most remarkable tracts of this sort, is that 
7hicft lies north of the Ca^jnan Sea, extending from thd River 
I)on to the Irtish. It consists of vast plains of sand, resembling 
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the bed of the sea ; which are covered with imnne db^s, i 
abound witii pools <^ salt water. 

222. In Jibrth Aaerica^ between the Platte River, and 

lead wateni of the Colorado and Sabine Rivers, ^bete is an 

tensive desert tract, which has been caMed the Great Ameri 

Desert, stretching firom the Ozark Mountains to the Chipper) 

Indeed it extends along the base of the Chippewan Mounta 

as far as we have any acquaintance with that range, from nc 

to south, with an average width of 400 ob 500 mHes. 

It is divided Irom north to ioadi by a nuu;e «f Mndstone boils* Tlie eta 
portion is eov€t«d with a fine saod', with searefy a rock or stone ; and is rend 
in some measure productive, by the acoumolatioa of animal and reget 
remains* 

223. In that portion which is tnxoeraed by. th* Pkdte Rivei 
has a strong resemblance to the barren steppes of Asia. *] 
[28] soil and rocks are saline ; and incrustations of salt often 
pear on the surface. The plants are such as are usually founc 
saline tracts. Trees and forests are almost unknown. 1 
waste is scorched in summer by the rays of the sun, and chil 
in winter, by freezing winds from the mountains. 

The miragewas here seen distinctly, by the members of the late American 

Sedition.* The vapours were so den^e that every vaUey npon which they loc 
own, appeared to contain a pool of water. A herd of oisons at a mile dista: 
seemed to be standing in waiter ; and their reflected imi^ges, were seen aft di^tia 
aa the animals. 

224. The mif part of South Jhneriea resembling the des< 
of the eastern continent, is said by Humboldt, to be the desen 
Atacama, south of Peru. No drop of rain ever falls upon 
It is 440 leagues in length ; and contains rich mines of rock si 
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(11.) Ckimbormta. 

^23. Mountains tomtHma occur inmdattd, rising suddeul; 
,m a level country. The Rock of Gibraltar, so ceJebrated for 
^^tMtress, riaes in diis manner 1600 feet, on the level of the beach 
lite Mediterraueaji Sea ; and similar axtu^ies ue found in other 

HB. But iBouDtains are geatraily unittd in groufa or chauu, 
jich traverse a great extent of country. Sometimes several 

.ains issue from a central mountain or ridge, as in the Alps ; 
oielimes they form a number of irregular groups, as in Asia JUinor, 
ij Persia. The great American chain is the only one wiiicli 

uonds thousands of miles in a single line. 
lil. The following table shows the Ut^k of the principal 

-lias of mountains, according to tbe best accounts. [29] 

I Stiltt. ■ Mila. 

I'u.inlei, 4600 DofrJificId Mnnntaiiu, linin 

i -aam and Ro«kT MotmUini, . 7000 Olncielz Momtuiu i "*" 

I ^"k Amoieao ouiii, .... 11,M)D AUcguy Moataini, . 



m HonntUB*, MOO The Alpa, > « 

' of the Moon, probably . . . 3000 The AopenlneB, { to 7( 

AUa.,T? r"° Gr^B 

Tha Fjreseei, . 

i28 . The great mountain chains of eac^ continent seem to be 
'ntcfcd, mon or leas diatinctly, and to tbm a bouidary to the 
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229. We find the Pacific Ocean locked in.on the east by the 
immense uninterrupted chain of America, comprising the Andes, 
the Mexican Cordilleras, and the Chippewan Mountains, and 
embracing some of the highest summits on the globe. It gene- 
rally reaches to the coast ; but in some parts retires a little into 
the interior. On the oppodU tide we find the great Asiatic chain, 
eztendiog firom Beering's Straits to Hindoostan and Persia ; 
and apparently connected by the mountains of Arabia, with the 
chains of Eastern Afirica, which terminate at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

If we ffomNMe onndrei ataadltig on New Holland, we shall find the principal 
Moontain chains of the p^lobe, arranged round us in one ftuA arcl^ or single chain ; 
embracing the immense basin of the Pacific and Indian Ooeansi and combiniag 
Ixith continents in one system. 

230. In the Soutkem AUanUc Ocean^ a similar boundary ap- 
pears to be formed by the high mountainous shores of South 
America, on the west ; and on the east, by the chain which is 
seen from the coast of Lower Guinea, connected with the moun- 
tains of South Africa and Upper Guinea. - 

231. The JVMh Mantic is hemmed in by the Allegany, or 
Apalachian range, connected with the mountains of New-Hamp- 
shire and Maine, on the west ; and the chains of Norway, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain, form a similar limit, with few inter- 
ruptions, on the east. 

232. The broad aUfwial tracts^ which lie between these ranges 
and the sea,- abound in shells, and other marine rehcs, which 
show thftt'the ocean once extended to the foot of the mountains. 

S33. The decliviHeB of mountains are sometimes long and 
gentle, and sometimes sudden and precipitous. Most mountains 
have a- rapid declivity on one side, (usually towards the sea,) 
and a more gradual descent on the other ; as the Andes and 
Alps. 

234. A declivity is sometimes so gradual as to form a tahle 
land^ whose waters flow into the ocean ; as in the Gauts of In- 
dia, and on the peninsula of Mexico. * 

236. In other casea^ table lands preserve the same level to a 
great extent, like that of Tartary ; containing their owh system 
of mountains and rivers. 

These expansions of moontains are fonnd in Europe, of small size ; bnt in Asia, 
Africa, and South America, they form tracts of great extent 

[30] 236. The vMeya or depressions which separate mountains, 
assume various forms ; and sometimes every projection on one 
side is so fitted to a cavity in the other, that they appear as if pro- 
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Juced by a division of the mountain. Such instances frequently 
jccur in the Alps, the Pyrenees, and other chains^ 

237. The talleip of lowland regions are not usually definite in 
heir form, and gradually descena into the plains around them ; 
'Mi those qf eltva^ed regions are usually enclosed by mountains. 

238. They are generally long and narrow; some, however, 
;re round like the basin of a lake ; as in those of Bohemia and 
Cashmere. 

Sncii TsUeys often eontain lakes, and a set of tiven which have no other outlet. 
This is the fact with the Lake of Titicaca, in South America ; the Sea of Aral in 
iiia ; and many smaU lakes in other countries. 

S39. Passes or defiles are narrow valleys which pass through 
chains of mountains, and are oflen the scenes of battles ; as the 
:elebrated pass of Issus, and the straits of Thermopylce. 

240. These openings ase also termed the gates of the country. 
Such are the gates of the Caucasus, and the gates of the Caspian, 
^vhich form the only passages to Asia, between the Black and 
Caspian Seas. In the United States, they are usually termed gaps 
T notches. In many instances they are mere chasms of great 
•iepth, with perpendicular sides ; as among the White Mountains. 



TW principal pass in the White Mountains, is *' The Notch," which seems to 
ieare the groap to its base. It extends for two miles, between lofty walls of rocks, 
: one part only 22 feet distant from each other ; and presents every where a 
sikiog assemblage of rocky ruins. 

24 K The Andes abound in chasms of a simOar kind, called 

'^uebradas^ some of which are nearly a mile in depth. They 

ender travelling dangerous, and are crossed only by bridges ol 

T'^pes. 

242. Sometimes a defile forms the passage of a river ^ and pre- 
"^nts a scene of striking grandeur ; as in the passage of the Poto- 

lac through the Blue Ridge, and the Missouri through the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Soch also Is the passage of the Snsqnehannah through the water-gap of the Blue 

ud^ • and of the Hudson River through the high precipitous mountains, called 

\ie Palisadoes. The gates of the Rocky Mountains, which form the passage for 

' ic Miflsonri, present a sublime spectacle. The river is only 450 feet broad, and 

JUB for nearly six miles between overhanging precipices, 1200 feet in height. 

243. It is the opinion of the most celebrated naturalists, that 
e chasms and valleys of the earth, could not have been produced 
' any cause now in operation. Such immense and extensive^ 
.anges can only be ascribed to a universal deluge.* 

244. The chasm which forms the channel of a river, is some- 
Jies covered with a portion of the rock, which seems not to 
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have been removed by the convulsions that have produced it, and 
forms a naJhfral bridge. 

245. The most celebrated curiosity of this kind, is the bridge 
which passes over Cedar Creek, in Rockbridge, Virginia. It 
consists of a lofty arch of rock, covered with earth and trees^i 
passing across the chasm, at the height of 210 feet above the 
water. 

[SI] The bridge is about 65 feet wide, and 40 in thiekneM. " The riew from below 




in aeon i;oim^, Virginia^ were is a similar Dnare, luuu lec 
and in Berkshire County, M assachosetts, is one 60feet high. 

246. At Icononzo^ in South America, on the route from Santa 
Fe de Bogota to Popayan, there are two remarkable bridges of 
this kind, 300 feet high. They cross an immense chasm, forming 
the bed of a torrent which could scarcely have been passed in 
any other way. Two others occur in Mexico. 

247. An appearance not unlike that of a natural bridge, is pre* 
sented by mountains which are pierced by a cavity passing through 
them. 

Mt. Torghat in Norway is thus pierced, by a cavitT 180 feet in height, and 8000 
in length. A rock near New Zealand, and tne Doreholm, in the isles of Scotland, 
are pierced in the same manner by an arch through which the sea passes. 

248. Mountains assume a great variety oiforms^ according to 
the rocks of which they are composed. Sometimes they rise like 
a dome or a bell, and sometimes shoot up in a form which gives 
them the name of needles. Chains are frequently diversified with 
numerous pointed peaks, which have led the Spaniards to g-ive 
them the name of sierra^ or saw. 

249. Volcanic peaks are generally distinguished by their regu- 
lar bonical form, produced by the materials thrown out from tlie 
top ; as in Etna, and the Peak of Teneriffe. 

250. Mountains of granite^ of which the Alps and Norwegian 
Mountains furnish striking examples, are usually broken into rug- 
ged, lofty peaks, abounding with steep cliffs. The valleys are, in 
general, deep and narrow, and often bounded by precipices. 

The Table Motmtains, one in Soath Carolina, and one at the Cape of Good 
Hope, are striking examples of precipices of granite. The latter is SOOO feel 
high. 

251. Mountains composed of stratified rocks^ such as gneis;; 
mica slate, and clay slate, ari less rugged. In passing througl 
the transition to the secondary class, they become smooth an€ 
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'oood-bacfced ; and in the secondary regions, are reduced to gen- 
lie swells and valleye, which appear like the waves of the sea. 
I 252. laxneaUme of the transition and secondary formationa, is 
' marked by deep valleys, and numerous chasms and caves, and 
often presents rough cliffs and precipices. The v^per or fiati 
limesUme usually forms extensive tracts of flat country. 



KcntDckr uid TeDnerace ftmiili eiampleg of tbeae appunuKset. The chum* 
are mo uaBQeTcnu in aamt pailBf tbat Ihej often iibflDrb tne viteri of ipringo and 
itrewBf and prodoce h drooght, 

253. Motmtaing of tandglone are seldom of any great height : 
and as this rock easily decays, they present a great variety of 
forms. In the uppermost sandstone, the valleys are deep and ro- 
mantic ; the hills conical, steep, and iibounding in cliffs ; and il 
often presents grand colossal pillars and masses, which form the 
most striking rocky scenes. 

In (ome uutuiGei, thej ippear >t a tittle diituce like ■ cilf in roini ; u in [32] 
•trend pait* of Africa, and on the buba of the Rirtr Volga ; andlheyhiiTEiome- 
UH been doeribed ta inch. Th« Caatle Rock, obatrred b;M>ji>r Long, neat 
Iht Boeky AIoODtaiiu, hu a •iinilu' ai^nnuee. 

2&4. JUIowaaina of trap rocks are ■composed of columns of 
fire OT six sides, divided into joints, which are closely united to 
each other, and appear like a solid honeycomb. They presenf 
high precipices, which often have the regularity of walls con- 
structed by art. A mass of fragnients generally lies at the base : 
ud the whole appears like the ruins of immense towers or 
castles. 
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255. Striking examples of this formation are seen in the basal- 
tic rocks, on tbe northern coast of Ireland, of which the Giant'* s 
Causeway is the most celebrated. It consists of three piers of 
cdiimns, extending several hundred feet into the aea, whose tops 
present a level pavement of stone. 

The colnmns ntrely exceed SO feet in hei^. More strikmg appearances are 
foond in other parts of this basaltic range, which extends along the coast 40 miles 
in length, and 20 in breadth. The two most remarkable points are the promonto- 
ries 01 Fairhead and Bengore. They consist ^ similar ranges of columns, rising 
150 feet perpendicularly at Fairhead, and at Bengore 400 feet. 

266. Theflehridea^ or Western Isles of Scotland, present simi- 
lar examples of basaltic columns ; and those of a less perfect 
kind are found in the United States^ in the Palisadoe Rocks of 
the Hudson River — at East and West Rock, near New-Haven, 
in Connecticut — at Mount Holyoke, near Northampton, and other 
places in the range* of mountains extending north from these 
bluffs. 

257. The height of mountains of trap is generally small ; but 
in South America, these rocks cover some of the highest peaks 
of the Andes. 

[8S] It is remarkable, that Chimborazo and Antisana, are crowded hj immense 




258. The elevation of mountains produces a great effect on the 

air. As we rise above the level of the sea, it becomes more 

rarefied. At any considerable height, the difierence is so great^ 

that breathing becomes difficult, and all eifcNrts laborious ; and the 

blood often starts from the eyes and lips. 

The change is so regular and gradual, that a traTeller may determine the height 
of the spot on which he is, by means of the barometer, an mstrument which mea« 
sures the p'ressure of the air. The elevation of mountains is usually determined 
in this manner. 

259. ^t the height of two or three miles, the air becomes so 
dry^ as tc^produce the most distressing thirst. The traveller finds 
himself elevated above the region of clouds and storms ; and 
often sees them roU and burst beneath him. 

260. The heat also diminishes rapidly in ascending mountains. 
At the height of two and a half miles above the sea, in latitude 
40 degrees, and three miles at the equator, the cold is so in- 
tense, that every trace of animal Ufe is extinct. All above is the 
abode of silence and desolation. At this height, snow and ice 
continue through the year ; and hence the pee^s of the Andes, 
the Alps, and other lofty mountains, are whitened with jperpetual 
snow. 

261. The elevation of table lands produces the same effects on 
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the air aod climate as in mountains ; and the distinctions of lati* 
tudes and zones are often lost, over a great extent of country 
thus elevated. 

262. The habitations of men are rarely found in Europe above 
ihe hei^t of 6,500 feet ; and the highest inhabited spot is the 
monastery of St. Bernard, 8,000 fee^ above the sea. But in the 
Torrid Zone of South America, we find large cities, such as 
Quito and Santa Fe de Bogota, at this height. Considerable set- 
tlements, such as the town of Guanca Velica, are still higher ; 
and the single farm-house of Antisana, is 13,400 feet above tlm 
sea. 

263. Immediately below the region of perpetual snow, we 
find m the plains and valleys of loffy mountains, those vast lakes 
of ice called glaciers. They are formed by the alternate melting 
wd freezing of the snow, by the change of seasons ; and there- 
fore occur chiefly in the Temperate and Frigid Zones. They 
are found of the greatest exCent and magnificence among the Alps. 

Tliese mountaiiu eontain not lesi than 40O elacien. They are of Tarioiis nzes, 
Vot frcqinently extend 16 or 18 miles in lengtn, and the total area of their Biorface 
if ^^"»««*^ at 1000 square ndles. They are from 100 to 000 feet in depth. 

264. The swface of the glaciers is, in some cases, smooth and 
unbroken, and presents an immense mirror of ice. In others, they 
are broken with waves, and appear like the sea congealed in the 
midst of a tempest. In many instances they are crossed by [34] 
deep chasms, and adorned with pinnacles of ice, rising in various 
forms, appearing Uke the spires and turrets of a city of crystal. 

£65. Glaciers also occur in the highest parts of the Pyrenees ; 
and the coasts and mountains of Norway^ Lapland^ and Spitzher- 
gen, present scenes of desolation of this kind, whose magnificence- 
IS beyond description. 

266. Vast masses frequently break off from the snows and 
flaciers of lofly mountains, and roll into the valleys with a tre- 
mendous roar. In Switzerland, houses, and even villages, have 
been buried by these falling masses of snow and ice, which are 
there called aoaUmches. 

267. At first view, the rugged mountain ranges of the globe 
kppear like deformities on its surface. But they are found to 
^erve important purposes^ by the care of Him who made them. 

268. They collect and condense the clouds and vapours, and 
*hus supply the springs and streams which fertilize the earth. 
The loftiest are covered with perpetual snows, even in the Tor- 
rid Zone ; and thus serve to cool and equalize the temperature 
•f these bunung regions, while they furnish inexhaustible reser- 
Toiw for the supply of vracter. Thoy also arrest the progress of 

1* 
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the winds, and cause a variety of currents in the atmosphere, by 
which every part of it is put in motion, and thus preserved pore 
and salubrious. 

The numberless varieties in the form and aspect of mountains 
diversify the suriface of the earth, and furnish every species of 
grand and beautiful scenery. A particular description of the 
peaks, and precipices, and chasms, which have excited the admi- 
ration of travellers, would form a volume of itself. 

CLASSIFXCATION OF M.OVNTAISB, 

269. Mouttiams map be arranged according to thdr height, in 
twelve classes, as exhibited in the following tdile, and in the 
'^ Comparative View of MountainSy" which is placed as the frontis* 
piece to this volume. 



Clan. Heirhi. 
I. atom 6 ffitiet, or 
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10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

S,000 " 

2,500 « 

1,600 «< 

1,000 " 
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Example. 
Hinunalen Mti. 
The Andes. 
PopocaUpetl. 
Mt. Blanc. 
Teneriffe. 
Mt Etna. 
Mezieo. 
Mt. Heckla. 
Mt. Vtfaviiis. 
Alleeaay Mts< 
Mt Tom. 
Mt. Holyoke. 



270. The following table contains the principal mountains on 
the globe, arranged in their classes, with their estimated height 
in feet. 

[861 It ffill be obaenred, that where a chain is mentioned, as the Himmaleh, Sec. 
the holiest point is. set down. Those in italic belong to the Westen Continent. 



HEIGHT OF MOUNTAINS. 



FIRST CLASS. 

Him'maleh Mts. 

Da wa la ge'ri 

SECONP CLASS. 

Him'ma leh Mts. 

Sdpeak 

ISthpeak 
CAmi 6o ra'zo 
ManffiM (Chili) 



}«0, 



THIRD CLASS. 

Mm at Ka^sh (OvhjlMe) \ ^^^m 



Third CleM emtUnxud. 

Elbn'nis Caaoasu 
MU EWoB 
V. Orizaba 
V. Popoeaiapetl 

rOVRTB CLASS. 

V. PieMn'ea 
Mt. Blanc Alps 
Mt Ro'sa 00. 
OOOlGeesh (Abrsa^) 
Egmont (N. Z.) 
Hamar (Chin. Ttf.) 

FIVTH CLASS. 



Feet 
27,677 



25,659 
22,217 
21,440 



1 • 



Fee;. 
000 



16,000 



H900 



tslAjms. 
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HLCypliir (Sum.) 
FetkofTencriffe 



Feet 
1 1S,000| 



JEighik Clan conlmiMrf. 



SIXTH CLASS. 

iei'rm KevBi'dft (Spain) 

Pcrdn'I^reiiees 
Mt Et'na 

SsowMte. (Africa) 
Mt CcB is' Alps 
Tokano of Bourbon 

SBTiENTtt CLASS. 

Ml Arrant 

Ld/nBon 

Sl GoClk'aid Alps 

Tefi^BO .^apenainef 

Lon Bits Car pa'tU an 

F.i)it'tf2a(Gid.) 

MtLofOWdar 

Oofnlidd Mti. 

EIGBTB CLASS. 

VhuMU. (Jam.) 
(% tfMea/ieo 
Ciiy qfPu eb^la 
Pi'co (Azorea) 
'TMIf Afl». 



I 11,000 



} 

I 



1 



Ce Teanet' Sanai 

O lym'piu (Tut.) 
12,200 Blaaaerk (Gfeenlaad) 

Mt. Hecla 
12,600 MtFda (Tor.) 

IViNTB CLASSi 

11,«00 JHoMtfAO'/ao* <N. H.) 

11,500 Ben NeVii (Soot.) 

SaddleMtn. (Mam.) 
€hreenMi9. 

MantfiM 
Cairn go'mm ( Soi ) 
Gaots (Hind.)' 
Table Min. (S. C.) 
OUferPeak (Vir.) 
Catt^kUl Mt9,iH. T.) 

jRountf Tvp 
Mt Vesa'yi at 
Snow don' (Wales) 
Ta'ble Mt. (S. Af.) 
Mont ler ratM Spain) 
MaUney (Ver.) 



10,000 



} 



9,500 
9,000 



> 8,000 



} 



7,000 



Feet. 
8,900 

€,MX> 
} 6/)00 



4,500 
4,900 



4^000 



9,900 



3,900 
9,700 

9,500 
I 9,900 



} 



TIMTU CLASS. 

CaUkill MtB. 

JVkite Face 

■LBTKMTB CLASS. 

Mi, Tom (MaBs.) 
Rock of Gibraltar 



} 



yWBLVTB. CLASS*.. 

6,894ilfi; M&ty oke (Mass.) 



S,600 
1,500 
1,250 



ISI.AND8. [99] 

271. IsxAiTDs are the tops of mountams or table-kioc^ whose 
base is in the bed of the ocean, and whose valleys and passes are 

' iUed with its waters. 

I 272. They have all the varieties of aiiuaHan and appearancS 

rhich belong to mountains ; some rising alone, like insulated moun- 

ains, as the celebrated rock of St. Helena ; others arranged in 

^oups ; and others still in chains. 

Ther praant, in short, the same appearance aa a hilly or mountainous country, 
ifftna with a flood, which leaves oniy the most elsTated spots exposed. 

273. SmaU islands are sometimes mere rocks, scantily covered 
nth soil, without rivulets, and often without springs. Large 
Hands are only continents in miniature ; and have their own sys- 
ixa of mountains, valleys, and streams. 

274. The same variety of structure is found in islands^ «8 in 

3s and mountains. Some are composed of rocks, varying in 

yna according to their class ; others consist of mere banks of 

^, or flJluvial beds, thrown up by the sea, or by the current of 

• river. 
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275. Some ulanda have been produced within the memory 
nan, &nd others enlar^d or elevated by the eruptions of TolcaD< 
in the sea. There are many others, Ulce the * Canaries, Azor 
and Lipari Istands, whose appearance and rocks indicate that th 
were formed in this manner. 

276. Some islands consist entirely of coral or madrepore 
rock which is formed by a small marine insect or polypus, of 1 
torrid zone, for its habitation. 

A porticni of the rock ucdu lo be fint rumwd od the bed of th* aetta bv tl 
isKcti, npcn nhicdi the; build nslil the man riiei to the mtmet in the larm 
MroJ Ttg: Sind, ihelli, md other anbMwoie, we tbmrn upon thMD b; 
mn* ; Mid Iher becoaec the reeort of •e»4iidt. Smell --'■—'■ end tlu Ked. 
*egelatilei ue then loiked upon Ukem fjmm floeting oood or eeewred ; and t 
Hte Bt length eotend wtA ki^ ud prepand 6a Ifae hebitetioBi oTmeB. 

277. Re^t and Ulands of coral are found in every stage 
formation ; and new onea frequently appear in places where i 
water is unfathomable, surpassing the proudest work of man. 

A na^ leef cf eon^ on the eutem oout oT New-BoUuid, ia 9fi0 milei 
length, Hitbovt any eoneidereble apening ; uidthelilaadofTongetaboo, withmi 
Olhen in the Peufic, coariitt chieflj of eonL 

278. Several harbours of the Red Sea have been blocked 
by the labours of these Buimals ; and the port of Bantam in Js 
was closed in the course of a century in the same manner. 

[ST] VOLCANOES. 



(13.) Mount Etna. 

S79. Volca:(0£s have not the same jjerTnanencyo^eianicter 
other features of the globe. They are in ^t,. only mounui: 
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Thich are subject to the action of internal fire, and their number 
md character is liable to continual change from its efiects. 

280. The fires of volcanoes burst forth in erupHone of smoke 
uid flanae, and melted stones, or laoa^ from an opening called the 
rater, 

281. A few, like that of Stromboli, near Sicily, blaze continue 
\Uy. But in most volcanoeSy eruptions take place only at inter- 
lis ; and for a great length of time, nothing but smoke issues 

i'om the top ; accompanied in some cases, as in Vesuvius, by a 
'mall stream of lava from an opening in the side. Some ancient 
volcanoes have become extinct or dormant, and new ones have 
;)urst forth, within the memory of man. 

282. More than 200 volcanoes are knoumto exist in the world, 

one half of which are in America ; but many of them have never 

jeen described, and have scarcely received a name in works of 

geography. 

The Toicanoes o( Europe and Asia are generally on islands : but Uioie of Ame- 
-ica are chiefly on the main land ; aa will be seen in the following statement of 
Qcir nnmber by Jamieson. 

Europe, on the continent, 1— on islands, 12. 

A&ia, " " " 8—" « 68. 

America, " " «* 97— " " 19. 

Africa, " " " unknown " many. 

The extent and connection of these Tolcanoes is such, that we may trace them 
brooch the greater part of the grand moantain ranges of the earth which have 
)<«n MScribMl. 

283. Commencing at Terra del Fuego, or the land of fire, [38] 
n the southern extremity of the Western Continent^ we find a 

"inge of v,olcanoes, some active and others dormant, extending 
Jong the American chain, to the Arctic Circle. 

Not lesB than 40 Tolcanoes are continually burning, between Cape Horn and Co* 
;>axi. The whole roonntainons region of the province of Quito, may be consi- 
red, acccnrding to Humboldt, as one immense volcano, more than 2,000 square 



*-» 



Wain extent; throwing out its fires through the craters of Cotopaxi, Tungu« 

'Z^9j Antisana, and Picninca ; and a large part of Mexico exhibits similar ap- 

'-aranees. The Peaks of Orizaba and Poi)ocatapetl, with those which have been 

tntionedy rise three or four miles above tne level of the sea, and form the loftiest 

icanoes opon the globe. 

£84. At Beering*8 Straits^ we find the same range continuing 
. a winding course, through the chain of islands which connects 
e tvro continents, to Kamschatka, and the islands south of it ; 

<i thence, through Japan and Formosa to the Philippines, the 
>'luccas, the Sunda Isles, and the New Hebrides. 

«d5. Marks of volcanic fire are also found in the solitary 

ands of New Amsterdam, and St. Paul's, in the Indian Ocean ; 

vj that of Gebel Tar, in the Red Sea ; and thence we may find 

*.' traces of these fires in earthquakes, hot springs, volcanic rocks, 

• active volcanoes, through Syria, Greece, Italy, Germany, and 
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France, and even through England, to Iceland. Etna, Vesuvius^ 
and Hecla, are the most conspicuous volcanoes in this range, and 
among the most celebrated in the world. 

The ArcJupelago has witnessed many volcanic eniptions. The Upari Isitift 
appear to be of volcanic origin, and contain the volcano of Stromboli, which h&s 
burned without interruption for more than 2,000 years. It is appropriately styled 
thesreat light-house of the Mediterranean. 

Tm Appenine9f even to the north of Italy, fiumish abundant traces of voleanie 
iires ; and the hot springs and volcanic rocks of Germany, France, and England, 
form links of the same chain, which see^s to extend to Mt. Hecla, and other 
volcanoes in Iceland. 

286. Respectable authors observe, that *'*' almost all the islands 
in the Atlantic, and many in the Pacific Ocean and Indian Seas, 
are volcanic." No less than 42 volcanoes, active or dormant, are 
Ibund among the Axares ; and the whole group of the Canariejf 
seems to be founded on a submarine volcano.* The Peak ol' 
Tener^e^ in this group, is the lofliest known volcano, except 
those of America. 

(11-) 

287. The erupUon qf a volcano is preceded^ sometimes for several weeks, by 
the shocks of earthquakes, or by vast columns of smoke which rise from its sum- 
mit, often involving the surrounding country in darkness. Tremendous explo- 
sions, like the discharges of a great train of artillery, then commence ; and ar^ 
«acc«ed^ by sudden ftishes of red flame, and showers of red-hot stones. A stream 
of lava next bursts forth from the side of the mountain, or in a great eruption, 
[S9] from the crater at the top, and flows like red-hot metal, in aslugKish, but de* 
etructive current down the sides. After the lava ceases to flow, the voteanic ashes, 
composed of sand and fragments of lava, are thrown out in large quantities from 
the crater, and fall in showers on the surrounding country. 

288. The ordinaiy streavM of lava spread into fields, which soon conj^al on 
the surface into a hard, black scoria, like the slaff of a furnace ; and which may 
be crossed in safety when die mass beneath is stiH fluid. In ^reat eruptions, the 
({uanti^ is such as to form extensive rock masses ; and sometimes buries the ad- 
joining vilU^es. In this way the city of Herculaneum was buried in solid lava to 
the depth of 70 feet, during an eruption of Vesuvius, In A. D. 79. 

289. The quantity oj otkeB is often so £5^< ■> to darken the air, and sometimes 
to bury considerable tracts of cuuntry. Dunne an eruption of Tamboro, in the 
island of Sumbawa, near Java, in April 1816, tne showers of dust produced total 
darkness, at a great distance from the volcano. At Madura, S30 milts distant, it 
continued from S o'clock in the afternoon till 11 the next morning. On the island 
of Sumbawa, it continued 22 hours. The explosions of this eruption were heard 
ftt Temate, one of the Spice islands, which is more than 800 miles distant.! 

290. During the eruption in which Herculaneum was overwhelmed, the shower 
of ashes was so abundant as to bury^ the city of Pompeii. Both cities have been 
partially excavated, and many remains of their inhabitants discovered. ( See jAn^ 
dent Geography.) 

291. Torrents of hot water and mud occasionally descend during the eruption 
of volcanoes, which sometimes contain fish. They are ascribed by many to the 
melting of the snows on their summits. The lofty volcanoes of South America 
and Mexico seldom throw out lava, but produce their most destructive effects by 



* BakeweU— Humboldt. t Edia. Philos. JtJvnd. 



FoHj tbonuud pcnoiu havo been dutroyed inthijidiAHrdariM 

29j. Tlure ii one cImi, tenned muif volcanott, which thnnr oat nnd taA 
'ilcrbT-tbt expluiOB or eODfiaedkir; bnl nielv emit flame. OneoftheuMt 
'[narkule ia that nf Maulonbii, in Sicily. Other* Dceur at Modeua and Bo> 



in Italj ; in the Crimea, io Rnnie : and in Jbtb, 
jGTruptaDiu ore mott/rtquent in the lowBit TOtt 
"en remaiD qaiel lor iBBDTTean. 
raplioni of Ibe Peak of Tenirifft hi 



ID Rnnie ; and in Jbtii, asd Icelaiid. 

Tfaiua which 1 



VuKTiiu wa* quiet for Dcailjr 

le period; and traTellen hBre lomelimei been able to dMCcad inlo 

.m. r tiii.itaets temitimu bicOTnt tntirrly eiiinef. They often rttaiomDohof 
ir heat, and exlktle neat qaantilie* ot lulpbar uid lalli of ruiooi kind*. 
le Solfa Terra, neai- Naples, ii a plain of aome calrnt, tyinc ia the eraUr of 
tatinguished toJcildd. The heal of the turface ii couaiurable ; and ucti 



n FltiBgnii 
.ualiliet of lolplii 



as. Tlu truptitnu <!f volcanoei frequtnllv iime from itreral openinp, Kr 
inJIer enteri, iritlila the ereal cialer at the lop. Thrir oamber and am ia 
I uo^ by erajiIioDi ; and (hey (omclimei bunt not inth; aideaof iha maanlaia. 
llieinaterTaffl tiiroiTD out uanally form a hill aroand theopaning. 
TM ecae from which the nnoke of Veiuriua aaeeDded a few reanaiBCe, [dO] 
ni IKI feet b^fa, and aitoaied in the midat of lb* Ere*> crater. The great crater 
iDmaBUinti}, at one period, ■ onmber of amsller onei -, aa repieienttd in llie 
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298. VoUanoeM mott frequently exiet in the Tieinitr of tlbe tea, or of great 
lakes ; and sometimes burst out from imfathomable depths in the ooean. 

Submarine vqleanoee are preceded by a violent boUing and a^^tation of tlie 
tea. Smoke, flames^ and lava, are thrown np through its waters, with volames of 
inflammaUe air, whieh roil in sheets of fire over the waves. 

299. In some cases, the quantity of matter is so great, as to rise above the sar* 
ftce of the water, and form new reeis and islands. In 1811. a volcano borat out 
in the sea, near St. Michaels, one of the Azores, and formea an island of consi- 
derable height, about a mile in circumference, which waa named Sabrina. It has 
since disappeared. Similar instances have occurred in the Archipelago. In 1814, 
m voleaoic island arose near Oonslaska, on the western coast ofNorth America. 

[41] (11.) EARTHQUAKES. 

SOO. Earihquakee are sudden motions of the earth, which are intimately con- 
nected with volcanoes. 

901. They are usually preceded by a gejieral stillness in the air. The sea 
swells and roars, without wind. Sometimes it rises to a great height, and over^ 
flows the land ; and tbeit sinks back as suddenly to its level. The fountains are 
a^tated, and send forth muddy or impure waters. A deep, rumbling noise, like 
taat of carriaees over a rough pavement ; a rushing sound, like wind ; or a tre-^ 
mendoBs explosioo, like the discharge of cannon, immediately precedes the 
shock. The ground suddenly heaves upward, or is rocked from side to side, ^vith 
successive vibrations, overttirowiDg the feeble structures erected by man^ aiid 
scarcely permitting their inhabitants to totter into a place of safety. 

902. The first ekoek seldom lasts longer than a minate, and neqnently com- 
pletes the most awful destruction » this short period* This is ofiten GDllowed by 
mai^ others in succession, and B<Mnetimes for several weeks. 

905. Chaama are occasionally opened in the earth, from which saM)ke and 
flame, or torrents of water burst forth. In some cases, they have been so exten^ 
eive, that large cities have sunk down in a moment, as was the fact with the city 
of Euphemia, in southern Italy, and Port Royal, in Jamaica. 

S04. Earthquakes sometimes change the aspect of a country. Whole islands 
are sunk or raised ; the course of rivers changed ; and the sea breaks in upon Uie 
land, foroiing new bays and gulfs, or cutting oiT iuand« from the main. It was by 
such irruptions of the sea that Gaulao, in Peru, was overwhelmed in 1687, and St. 
Ubes, in Portugal, in 1756, with great numbers of their inbalHtants. 

906. The most dreadful eart/uiuakes have been felt in the countries border in « 
on the Mediterranean Sea, and in those which surround the Caribbean Sea, and the 
Gulf of Mexico. In Peru, they are freqpient. They have been oceasionallj 
felt in most other countries. 

About fifty have been felt in the United States, most of whieh were alight. 

906. In iTfy^.'ti^ftcry remarkably and destructive earthquake was felt, o^^er i 
large ^art diderab|(e, Africa, and America. It was most terrible in Portugal anc 
the neighboS^&w^untries. St. Ubes was swallowed up in the sea ; Lisbon xvsu 
almost destroyed^ and several towns in Spain and Barbary wefe either destroy e<i 
or very much injured. It was felt in the north of Europe, and the northern Unitec 
States ; and even the waters of the great lakes of North America were agitated 
by it. 

307. One of the niOst recent earthquakes of tiii;»or<ance occurred in the north 
ernpart of Syria, in the autumn of 1822. By the first shock, Aleppo was de 
stroyed to its foundations, and almost every village in the province. 20,000 per 
sons are supposed to have perished in the ruins. The shocks continued to be 1^ 
for nearly two months, and kept the inhabitants in continual alarm.* \ 

308. From the beginning of the vear 1811 till 1813, a great extent of the earti 
lying between 5^ and 48^ of north latitnde, from the meridian of the Azores to th 
(42] Chippewan Mountains of North America, and from the coasts of Veaezuel 
and the Andes of New Grenada, to the Green Mountains of Vermont, was shake; 
by numerous earthquakes. More than 200 shocks were felt in the island oi* S| 



* Mijtioaary Registfl*^ London. 



909. 7kt earthguake in Vetuxtula, in IBIS, wu ou^ of the miMt drudlnl {■ 
Bodcrn timci. In the city of Caiueu, Ibe tbock \Med leu llun 0D« nuDOtc ; 

jet uine'tentlu ot the city wu nxtirelT deitroyed. 

SIO. The mott tiialtnt ever knom in tlu United Statei, were (bote felt from 
IBJ I to ISli, is the middle, loatheni, and iF«t«ni (tstta, frani New- York to Flo- 
REfa and Miisiuippi { uid pinicnlariy Ob the MiuiHippi Riier. Eightj-HTCD 
[boeki were counted in mtcd days. 

The liver wu lo violenlly agiUIed that the erewi of bead Eonld not ilaud on 
Oieir feet. The banka, in mu;; iuluicei, fell in. and new iilanda aroie from th* 
bed of tbc rirer. Tbe earth mored like the wavei at tbe lea. Whole foreaU 
KFK OTeithrotvn, and othen were (walkiired op in ehumi. an deep u lo conceal 
llieir topi. The Tillage of New-Madrid waa almost deitroyed. Trifline ihocki 
iie nill Treqaeot in >ome parti of thii regioD, eipecially at Cape Girardeui >&d 
New-Madrid. 

3)1. Earthqaakei are nuwf ^quenl in volcanic regioni. He ahoeki ara the 

SIS. Tbeie clrcomatBDcei, and the .similarity of tbe [itieDODiena of TOlcanoei 
Ukd eaithqnflkea, indicate their common origin in the internal firer of the earth- 
Voleanoca bare been ityled the eiimneyt Ihioogh which tbex firei ha*e Tent; 
ad their emptiODi ore considered u u meaiv nf lecoring the ■orrannding oountiy 
from tbe more dreadful """" ----- - — -■--' — '- -- -' -- — '■- — ^- 

laes, {pernapi oy me iniiu or waier tTi>m ine tea,) wu 

fonb'ljkelbeanibherromacannnn, or the MfamfruiD an OTerchnrged In 

Hot from the ren oaliire of the aobjecl, man can do little in inveiligating the 
canaeeaf theM awlnl pheruHnena, which eihihit inao nrikinea manner the power 
^r the Creator— "HGlooketb on the earth, and it tiembleth) HE loacbeth the 
'■■'1-1 ■odtbeytmoke." 



(16.) Grotto of Asaiparos. 
ti of Uta eutb, Cava an found which «■ 
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515. Many are mere naked eaoiUea, wonderfol onlj on acfiomit of their ereat 
size and exfeBt : or sablime, from the awful gloom which pervades them, aaa the 
felloes whidiriul like thiuderthroii|h their TaoltedpMaaffei. Some are of great 
depth; ai that of l^'rederiekBhall in Norway, which u calculated to be 11,000 feet 
in depth. Others eorUain nren and cataracts, which add to their beauty or gran* 
deur. Sometimes thejr receive into their bosoms considerable atreams of water, 
for which there is no visible discharge. 

516. One of the grandest natural caverns known is FmgaPe Cave, in Sitaffir, 
one of the Western Islands of Scotland. Its sides are formed of ranges of ba- 
saltic columns, which have almost the regularity of hewn stone. The rw>f is eoin« 
posed of the tops of others, which appear to have been broken away. The lengtb 
18 S70 feet, the height at the entrance 117 feet. Its bottom is covered by the sea, 
and the li^ht pervades every part of it, presenting a striking example of thegtand 
and beautifol architecture of nature. 

517. In Iceland, there are many caves, formed by the lava from its volcanoes. 
One of these, called Sutzkeller, m the north-eastern part of the island, is 40 feet 
hwh, 50 broad, and 4,300 long. It contains large quantities of ice and snow. 

318. The eavee found in thie neighbourhood qf volcanoes, often exhale hot and 
sulphureous vapours. The sulphur is condensed in some of them, and obtained as 
an article of commerce. 

319. In South Ameriea, is the Cavern of Guacharo, which is said to extend for 
leagues. It has never been examined more than one-fourth of a mile; but thitt 
far, its form was found uncommonly regular. 

[44J 380. In the volcanic country near Rome, there are many natural cavities of 

great extent and coolness, which are sometimes resorted to as a refuge from the 
eat. The grottoes in the Ceoennes 30mntain8, France, are both numerous and 
extensive, and abound with objects of curiosity. 

521. Such caveme in France and Italy, not unfrequently, are so cool as to ^e« 
serve ice through the year ; and thus form natural ice houses. The water trick- 
ling from the roof, continually renevra the supply. 

Natural ice-hoases are also found in fissures or cavities at Williamstown in Mas« 
sachusetts ; and in the Meriden Hills, and a range near New-Haven, in Connec- 
ticut. At SzeiUtze, in Hungary, b a cave with numerAas winding passages of 
great height, of the same kind. "^^ 

522. Caverns are moet frequent in limestone rocks. In these instances, the 
water trickling through die roof dissolves a portion of the lime, and again de- 
posits it when droppinc:. It thus gradually forms a slender tube, like an icicle^ 
caUed a etalaetite, or pure and brilliant whiteness. In the progress of time, these 
stalactites are lengthened into large pillars, hanging irom the roof. This class 
may be termed etwaetic eavee, 

323. The water which falls on the floor of these caverns makes a similar depcH 
site, and forms a pedestal there, called a etalagmite, which often unites with a 
stalactite, and completes a column. These columns are frequently enlarged to a 
great size, varied in their shape^ and sometimes beautifully nuted. 

324. In some cases, the parts are imperfect. A stalagmite rising from the floor, 
seems like an altar or a statue ; or a number of stalactites depending from the i 
Too^ are nnited into a curtain. In this way the most interesting and fuitastic i 
forms are produced ; and one of these cavities often resembles an immense cathe- 
dral, lined with columns, or a magnificent palace in ruins. 

The deposite which forms the stalactites and stalagmites, ie capable of being 
polished and wrought into tlie most beautiful ornaments, and is osnalnr called sper . I 

S26. The most celebrated cavern of Uiis kind is Ihe Grotto of AnHparos, on 
the Island of the same name, in the Archipelago. The passage at the entrance 
glitters with the torch Ught. as if it were studded with diamonds. From this, the 
traveller Js let down several pradpiees, by ropes, to the depth of 1,600 feet, before 
he reaches the principal gratto, a snagnincent vault, SeO feet long, S40 wide, and 
180 in height. 

The roof is adorned with atalaotites, many of them SO feet long, and hnng vfjth 
festoons of varied forms and briUiant appearance. lu some parts, immenfe co^ 
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to dwflMr. Inodiefi, 18 praoitMl the •pjf^wmaot of tiMt ud 
brooki^ tamed to marble. 

9S6w Tlie Peak Cmfirn in DetbyefainL EagieMi, i» alio « eelebnted eorieeity 
•ftlneiEuid. It is netriy hatf m nule m le^^ eii« et its kyireit pert, 600 feet 
below the eiirleee. 

The miiie of Fhior Spar in Coef/cfon, Derl^ahin^ paeaei through aereral ftt* 
iietic csveme, which are raid to rival tbit of Antiparoe in beanty. Bfaa j other 
eaTCHie mm fe— d in' thie n eig hb o u rhood, and in other perte of Itaglaad, with the 
laae general features. Some of these contain sobteiraneoiu cascades, whose 
kean^ and gmndeor eve increased by the aroamstanees in which they are seen. 

3S7. In the Rock of Qibraltar, there are a nmnber of stalaetio caTems, of 
which the principal is St. Michael's Care. The entrance is 1,000 feet above the 
sea, leadiBginto a spacioas hall, incmsted with spar, and terminated by im- [45] 
mease eolnmns of the same sobstance. Most mottn^otns ttf lunetUme contain 
dmilar caTCs, Tarying chiefly in the circmnstanees of size and depth. 

S88. In the limestone regions of England, Germany^ and Hsngaiy, caverns are 
feond eoMtemtn^ f^eat quantitiet ^ the bone* of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tkjena, and other anuials now extinct. That of Kirkdak, in Eagbtnd, and Gailcii- 
reoth, in Germany, are among the most remarkable. 

The booee ate eneloeed in a bed of clajr, which bears evident marks of dUwoial 
origin. The animals were doubtless natives of the eonntry ; and were probably 
all destooyed by the deluge. No species of the same animau are now foond, ex- 
cept in hot countries* 

9S9. There are numy stalactic cavee in the UniUd StaUa* 

MadiMon's Cave^ in Rockingham County, Virginia, is an interesting object of 
thtf kind, extending 900 feet into the earth, and adorned with beantifuT incrusta- 
tkns of stnlaetites. * 

IFier'a CatoB, in the same coonty, is of the same kind, extending 800 yards^ bat 
exlremeljr irreguar in its course and size. It does not appear to tall short of any 
ia the United States, in the beantiea peculiar to such caverns. Near the NorVh 
MmaUmn^ in Frederick Gounty, VirgiBia, is a stalaotio.catto, 400 feet in extent. 

390. On the banks of the SwUara River, a branch of the Susquehannah, in 
PaiD^[W«nia, and in Cforendon, Doreei^ and Derby in Vermont, WaUrUnon^ 
New-T oric, and many other places in the United States, are similar caves. At 
Rhin^beeky Dutchess County, New-Tork, is a cave of this kind, composed of 
tiro chawabers, one above the othw. 

551. Amalher elaet qf eme§ inotada soeh as prodaoe nitre, and salts of difiSeiv 
ent kinds.. 

552. Near Corydon, Indiana, is a cave which has been explored for the distance 
•f several miles ; celebrated for producing Epiom Salts, which is continaaily 
;ofiBi^in the earth on the bottom.'*' 

333. Ibi Kentuekif and Tenneaeee, caves are numerous, which appear to have 
been need as burial places. The earth found in them, is often so impregnated 
with nsCre, that great qnsntities of this article are maDufactared from it. Some 
In Kentndiy are said to be several miles in length, containing rooms of immense 
hizeiy and fireqaently adorned with stalactites* 

la the nortb>west part of Georgia, is a cave of this kind called Nkkojack Catfty 
50 feet high, and 100 wide ; which has been explored to the distance of three 
miles. A atream of considerable size runs through it, which is broken by a water- 
UJi, at thie distance from the month. * 

3S4. tn the AUcnny Ridge, in Virgmia, is a blowing eaoi, from which wind 
constantlj issnes. It u 100 feet in diameter, and the current of air is so stroi^ 
<« to keep the weeds prostrate, to the distance of 60 feet from its mouth. A simi- 
.jr one ie food in the Gumbenand Moantains.t _ 

335. Cares ate sometimes fonnd which exhale poUonoue vapoure. The most 
emarfcnble known, is the Grotto Del Cane, a small cave near Naples, in Italy. 
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A contian&l stream of fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, issues from it, which wiH 
out out a torch or destroy the- life of an animal held in it. This air is hemvier 
Uank common air, and rises to a small' height only fisom the gronnd. From this 
cjrcomstance a man may wall^ npright, without any injoiy ; while a small ammid. 
falls down breathless, and dies unless it is taken out. 



RIVERS. 




(17.) Sections of Rivera, across the channels. 

1. Mouth of the La Plata.-^i. Amazon,-^, Orinoco.'-A. Ganges—Uocmg 
Ho.'^B. St. Lawrence.-^^ Danube, — 7. Rhine, — 8. Connecticut. 

336. RiTEBs are chiefly supplied with water by the springs and 
snows of the mountains. The quantiiy depends in part on the 
elevation of the mountains from which it flows, and the extent 
of their snows or glaciers ; but the magnitude of the stream in- 
creases generally, in proportion to the extent of country which 
forms the declivities of its basin^ 

This may be acien by comparing the varioas rivers of the earth, as represented 
on the maps. The basin of the Amazon is S millions of square miles in extent ; 
or equal to the whole of Europe. The basins of the Mlhsissippi and La Plata are 
1^ millions of square miles each ; or nearly equal to Russia. 

337. In many instances the same mountains^ or highlands^ 
send their waters into different and distant seas ; as is the fact 
with the Alps in Europe. Hence the sources of streams which 
empty into different oceans, are oflen very near each other ; as 
those of the Columbia and Missouri Rivers. In such instances 
they sometimes communicate with each other, like the Illinois, 
and the Chicago of Lake Michigan, in the United States. 

338. The basins of rivers sometimes pass into each other, so 
that the streams are connected. Thus the Amazon and Orinoco 
are connected by means of the CassiquiarL 

339. There are some streams which dry up. during the warm 
season, and are only filled during the months of winter, or of rain. 
Persia, and East Persia, present many examples of this kind ; 
and the same fact is seen in the Canadian River, and other streams 
of the Great American Desert. 

340. The current of rivers is at first occasioned by the descent 
of the ground ; but this impulse sometimes drives them on, over 
ground which is almost level. Thus the Amazon descends only 
-^ne-tenth of an inch in a mile, for the last 4^ '^ * ^ Hs course ; 
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and the Paragiia7, one thirty-third of an inch in the same dis- 
tance.* 

In one part of its course, the Seine descends only one foot in 
a mile ; and the Ganges, only nine inches. 

34 1 . The course cif rwer« is generally winding. This increases 
the length and difficulty of navigation ; but it checks the velocity^ 
winch would otherwise prevent navigation entirely. The earth also 
is more thoroughly watered ; and tiie destructive effects of [47] 
a violent current are prevented. 

342. T%08e rivers^ or portions of rivers, which flow fArotig^ 
prinutry or transiHon countries^ meet vnth sudden decHvities, and 
frequently roll through rocky channels, with steep rugged banks, 
which are not liable to change. They are often' obstructed by 
bara, straits, falls, and rapids ; and navigation is generally diffi- 
cult,' and often impracticable; The narrowness of the channels 
frequently renders ^ooc^s very destructive. 

343. These rivers generally empty by a single moiiA, which is 
deep and unobstructed, so that the access from the ocean is easy* 
The water i^ usually pure ; and the rapid descent of the streams 
produces mill seats in great abundance. The rivers of New- 
England ftirnish many examples to illustrate* these remarks. 

344. The rivers of secondary and Mwnal districts flow with a 
sbw, bat powerftil current. The channel is deep and unob- 
structed ; and the streams navigable, often to their sources. Even 
the rapid rivers of primary regions, when they reach these level 
vales^ often expand into broad and tranquil streams, resembUng 
lakes. 

Examples of these facts occur in the lower portions of the Mississippi, the 
Amazon, the Orinoco, the Nile, the Ganges, and the Rhine; and in the rivers of 
the secondary and allavial r^ons of the United States, partiealiirlj' in the Atlantic 
States, south of New-Jersey. 

345. The banks of these streams me usually low, and gradual 
iij their descent ; and are composed of soft roeks or alluvial 
grounds, which are easily worn away by the waters. Hence the 
channel is very Uable to change, especially in those rivers which 
are liable to floods. The waters of the Po flow several miles 
from their former channel. 

346. 2%e streams of allwoions form marshes, savannahs, and 
rich meadows on their bank?, which are very fertile, but often 
extremely unhealthy ; as in the Southern United States. The 
water is muddy and impure ; and sometimes partially corrupted, 
from the sluggishness of the current. 
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347. 2%e country at tht mouUu of these rwen is usually level ; 
and they divide into a number of channels, often obstructed with 
bars aiid shoals, by which the communication with the ocean is 
rendered difficult or dangerous. 

348. The tract enclosed by these channels, is called a delta ; 
from the resemblance of its form to that of the Greek letter, A 
(delta.) It is usually divided into a number of small islands ; as 
in the Mississippi, the Nile, the Danube, and the Ganges. 

349. The course of rivers is not always alon^ the regular line 
of descent. They frequently pass through considerable chains of 
mountains ; as is the fact with the Amazon, the Missouri, the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and many others. 

The Elbe, after trarenin^ the basin of Bohemia, usnet from it by breaking 
through the chain of Era^ebirge, on the north ; altnoueh the rai^ on the soath 
is less eleyated. The Danube, ajfter flowing for some oistance alone the foot of 
the Carpathian chain, passes through it. In Asia, the YeneseL the Oby, and the 
[48] Jrttshf pass throii^h mountain chains. The Indtu and the Cronges, break their 
course through the lofty ranges of the Himmaleh ; and the Orinoco and Amazon 
of South America, through the inferior ranges of the Andes. In the United States^ 
almost all the great rivers pass through the chains of mountains. The Miuouri 
and the Potomac have been mentioned. The Hudson, the Delaware, and the 
Jamea, pass through the Blue Ridge ; and some rivers cross several chains of this 
range. 

350. The floods of rivers deposite the heaviest articles which arc 
brought down, in the bed, and on the banks of the stream ; and 
-as they flow farther back, the water becomes clear, and deposites 
*Iess. In this manner, the level of a stream is often permanently 
raised above the surrounding country. 

Thus the waters of the Rhme, in Holland, and of the Adige and the Po, i& 
Italy, are elevated above the level of the country ; and are only prevented from over- 
flowing it by dykes. The Po flows above the level of the roofs in the neighbour- 
ing city of Ferrara.'C 

351 . Many rivers are lost^ or disappear in the earth, before they 
reach any extensive reservoir of water. In some instances, they 
appear to descend into caverns, and rise again at some distance. 
The Rhone is lost in this manner, on the borders of Switzerland, 
and rises again at the distance of 300 feet. The Guadiana of 
Spain is lost for several miles ;. and a number of examples of the 
s{ime kind occur in France and England. 

352. Sometimes rivers disappear, in consequence of being- 
absorbed by the earth, or^evaporated by the heat In some in^ 
stances, they form small lakes which have no outlet, and are 
evaporated in this way. The Rio Dolce, and other rivers in the , 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, disappear in this manner ; and many 
examples occur in the deserts of Asia and Africa. 

353. The waters of a stream are sometimes reduced bv 
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ironght, when it is termed lawwUer. At other times, the melting 
s^f the snows, or heavy rains, fill their channels, and form JUg& 
\iaUr ; or raise them above the banks, and covers the surrounding 
country with a flood. The rise of a large stream fi'equently 
checks the current, and drives back the water of its branches ; 
and thus extends the flood to a great distance. 

354. In the Btreams which descend immediateiyfrom maunUdns 
:wered with «noto, as in the Alps, the heat of the Sun produces 
high watem every day ; and the increase is greatest in the hottest 
days. 

355. Most of the large rivers on the earth are subject to 
annual or semi-annual floods^ of greater or lesser extent. The 
St. Lawrence, of North America, is probably the only one which 
is not afiected by rains or drought. 

The lerel of its waters is chaoffed only by winds. A west wind sometimes 
nises the Eftstem extremity of LuKe Erie six leet. 

356. Floods are most remarkable and extensive in the Torrid 
Zone ; and. occur during the rainy season, or soon after. Those 
rivers which flow from east to west^ as the Niger and Orinoco, [49] 
receive the rains in every part about the same time, and increase 
equally in all portions of their course. But in those which flow 
north and souths like the Nile and the Indus, the flood does not 
take place in the lowest parts of the stream, until some time after 
the rains have fallen at their sources. Rivers which receive nu- * 
merous branches from an extensive basin, like the Mississippi^ 
are usually irregular in their floods, from the variety of seasons 
m different portions of the basin. 

357. The floods of the Nile, the Ganges, and the Mississippi, 
nse about thirty feet above the common level. The Ohio, and 
other branches of the Mississippi, often rise forty or fifty feet ; and 
the Orinoco, from seventy to one hundred and twenty feet. The 
floods of the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Ganges, cover the 
country for 100 miles in breadth. 

In the floods of the Mississippi, its waters flow down on the adjacent coontiy, 
{irodnciDg an extensiye range of swamps. It has been necessary on this accooi^t^^ 
to protect the coltiTated lands by an embankment called the Levee ; which extend3' 
(or the distance of SOO miles on the eaetem ahoref and SOO on the weetem, 

368. l%e floods of rivers^ especially. in the Torrid Zone, are 
often, very deriructive^ sweeping away houses and villages. It wa$ 
^timated that the flood of the Ganges in 1822, destroyed fron) 
50,000 to 100,000 persons. At the same time they are higUif 
vstful<9 by leaving behind a depdsite of vegetable mud or shmef 
\rhich renders the vales of rivers the most fertile spots on the 
earth. Egypt is entirely dependent on the floods of the Nile, for 
catering, as well as fertilizing its lan^r 
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ddO'. Hie turrmt of a river is often so pawer/irf, that thG 
iMterB may be ctisCinguished from those of the ocean, at some 
distance from the shore, especially during a flood ; as in the 
Amazon^and Orinoco. 

A BrttiBh Aset lying opposite ^e montii of the Rhone, oceaBioiially took op 
lireih water at some distance from theftfaoft. Tlie imt&n of the Aunaon are eaia 
to remain fresh, for S40 miles from the eoast; and Colnmbiu foond his Tessel iik 
the fresh weter of &ilr Orinoco, before he discovered the continent of Sooth America* 

360. The level of rivers falling into the sea usually varies with 
the tides, for some distance from their mouths, which depends on 
the obstructions of the current and channel. 

In the Amazon, the tide is perceived 400 miles from its month ; in the Thames 
of Ei^land, 70 miles. In the Connecticut it ascends 50 miles ; in the Radson, 
160 ; m tlie Potomac, 200 : and in other rivers of the United States, it does not 
generally pass Uie limits ot the allnvion. 

361 . The current of a river in meeUng toitk the iide$ or waves 
of the sea, sometimes produces an elevated ridge of waters which 
obstructs the passage of ships ; as in the Garonne of France. 
The force of the sea often prevails against the current, and a 
mountain wave rolls swiftly up the stream, overturning boats, in« 
undating the banks, and often producing extensive destruction. 

[SO] Tins phenomenon is called the 6ere, in India ; and in South America the pro- 
roroea. In the Garonne and Amazon, it occurs twice a da^r at the time of high 
tide. At the mouth of the Ganges, it occurs three times durwg every rise of tide, 
and often rises five feet instantaneously at Calcutts. 

362. The rivers of the earth may be arranged according to 
their length, in twelve classes ; as exhibited in the Comparative 
View of Rivers,, in the following table. 

Class. Length, JExamples, 



I. 
II. 



3000 to 4000 miles, Amazon, (B. A.) 
2000 to 3000 " Nile, (Afr.) 
m. 1500 to 2000 << Orinoco, (S. A. ) 
IV. 1000 to 1500 " Ohio, (U.S.) 
V. 800 to 1000 « Tigris, (Asia. ) 
VI. 600 to 800 " Potomac, (17. S.) 



Vn. 500 to 600 « James, (U. S.) 
VUI. 400 to 500 « Connecticut, (U. 
IX. 300 to 400 « Hudson, (U. S.) 



X. 200 to 300 « Shenandoah, (U. S.) 
XI. 100 to 200 « Schuylkill, (U. S.) 
XU, 6e/oiol00 « Lehigh, (U. S.) 

363. America contains the largest rivers of the globe. Tho 
Mississippi^ if we follow the Missouri (which supplies the greater 
part of its waters,) is the longest river in the world. The Jima- 
son is not so long as the Mississippi ; but in the magnitude of 
its basin, and the volume of its waters, it far surpasses this, and 
all other rivers. Its mouth is 50 miles wide. The branches of 
the Amstzon and Mississippi, hold the secoM rank among the 
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rivers of the world ; and compare with the largest on the con- 
^oent. 

364. The waters of the St. Lawrence expand into a chain of 
kkes, which cover a surface of 90,000 square miles. It thus 
Tinks among the first rivers in point of grandeur. The Pmraguag 
'is anrivalled in the size of its estuary of fresh water, 160 miles 
ride, on which ships may sail without seeing the land. The 
Orinoco^ although inferior in length, surpasses most rivers of the 
eastern continent in the volume of its waters. Its principal mouth 
IS 25 miles in width. 

365. The Kiang of China, is probably the first river on the . 
'aatem continent in length. Its course is about 2,200 miles ;. and 
.3 channel, for some distance, is two or three miles in width. 

' 366. The Ganges is equally wide in the lower part of its course ; 
end near its month, it is probably the largest stream in Asia. 

367. The JVt/e holds the first rank among the rivers of Africa. 
It is remarkable that it does not receive a single branch, for the 
ist 1,000 miles of its course. This has led many to believe, that 
t is a continuation of the Aig'er, according to the uniform ac* 
"MVit of the Moors. 

368. The Rivera of Europe^ although more celebrated in his* 
•>ry, are much inferior in length and size to those of Asia and 
America. 

369. In the following table, the principal rivers of the world. 
re arranged in their classes, with their estimated length annexed. 



LEKGTH OF BIVEBS. 



Fira Class. 



■ hi tig 
Ivmif ft 



} 



4,000 

3,000 to 

4,000 



Second Class. 



^> 

*t'nr (piob.) 

^ koH »aw 

^ac ken'ne*» Rh er 

nU the Ptiraguay) 

Q»oar 

^eoBy OK 
«>kbo'ai« 



S 

1 



above 
2,000 



i 



about 
8,000 



/ 



HUrd Class. 

Dan'iibe 

Gan'flfes 

O ri nofco 

Madeira 

Toean'HiM 

LaPfaUef 

Red River 

Co lUK^fM 

NeVsoh'e River 

Eapbn'tes 

Bnr'rampoo'ter* 

Fourth Class. 

In'dns 
It'* wad y* 
Ten nee weef 
YeVlow Stone 



Hilai. 

I i,eoo 



» i,aoo 



i,soa 

l,dOO 
} 1,100 



* It is now believed tbat the Bumm- 
poo^ter is diitiiict from fbe Sampoo, and 
that the Sampoo it a brandi of theua- 
wady. Thia would eleratc the Irawfly 
to a higher dan. 
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™^i" 



BBQI 



F^mrik CIq99 eonUwud. Miles. 
St FrtBhtUfeo 
Xinfgu 

€iolor0fdo^^,lL. 
OMo 

Pil CO maif^Q 
Vermey^o 

Pm rafna 



Fifth Class. 



1,000 



Senegal' 
6iitae%e 
Jilion 

Clark's^ Riper 
Lew'ui't River 
Mult nafmah 
Salafda 
Nefgro 
Topayfits 

Ti'^s 
Go da very 

Shtk Class. 

Jom'na.- 

Rhine 

Church'Ul 

Kiisi'na 

PoMmac 

Cumfher land 

Osagef 

Dniea^ter 

Ot'ange 

Gam'bta 

U'ral 

Seve»(& Class. 

James 

€>t tavjof 

AltamaM 

Appa la ehffco la 

Wafbaik 

Yuj^'ra 

Pm'mi 

Dwi'na or Da'na 

Slbe 

Rhone 

Loire 

Eighth Clmi 
Ne'va and Vol kof 
Nie'men 
Petoho'ra 
IVeva 
Vii^la 
Alaffom^a 
Pede^ 
Saniee^ 
Tmnbig^bee. 
Savawnak, 
Siu.quehan'nah 
Apufif 



\ 



900 






890 



780 
I 700 



650 



^ 600 



650 



> 500 



> 450 



Eighth CUue canUnued. 
Con neetft cut 
AVlegany 
Qreai Kenha'vny^ 
IlHnoit' 
Bog 
Save 

OPi phant'« 
(Xder 

Mnlh Class. 

I>raT« 

Don'ro 

£/bro 

Goadia'na 

Po 

Cape Fear 

Ro an oM 

HueP90» 

We'ier 

Garonne' 

Glom'men 

Goa^dal quivic 

Mayne 

Tor'ne a 

JDel'aware 

Ten(& Class. 

Seine 

Mo non ga htfla 

Pe nob^seot 

Dahl 

She nan dofah 

Inn, Ger. 

Yaxoof 

Ad'ige, It. 

MerrivMck 

Mi aftni 

lAchfing 

Eleventh Class. 

Thames. Ene. 

Ti'ber 

Shan'non 

Ken ne beekf 

Sev'em- 

Hon ea ion ic, Conn. 

A a r, Switz. 

Androecogfgin 

Schuuffkai 

SciJio 

M&hawk 

Oeneseeef 

Rappahan'noeh 

Ai'no, It. 

TvDtlflh Class. 

ReuM, Swit. 
Le'high 
On'untf R. 
Possa'icA, N.J« 



400 



350 



3201 



SOO 



280 



250 



200 






180 

170 

150 



> l^ 



ISO 

100 



80 
75 
70 
65 

60 



Ouab'cM— HentioD tba rirenof th* fint ehu ii onltr. WlMrai* tb*w>««e 
iluu dowzoD, lIuDiicli what eooitiu* don it mm, md wtwre dOM it <^tTT 
Gin Ilia Mine aceaaM of th« Hlnriarippi and Muacntri. Wkub dlvinoa of tM 

euUicoDtaiiu tbam? rim ihii ri ■rrnimt rf mlinr abiini nf rinri WUak 

I the largeat liTCr of Eniop* I OfAnaT OfA&iea7 OfABMieaT 

LAKES. lai 



(18.) Lakeof Deneentaater. 

370. Lakes are valleys filled with water, which hare no direct 
, commuRication with the ocean. 

37 1 . Most lakea digeharge their waters through a river, into 
I ibe ocean ; and such are usually fresh. Some of them fonn the 
' sources of rivers, and are supplied only by springs. Others re- 
ceive ami discharge rivers ; and are, in fact, mere espausiona of 
Ihe stream, produced by some obstacle which raises the waters, 

I like an artificial dam. 

Thdi the LAe of Geaera ii obIt id expaonon or tkc Rhisa ; and Lak* Cra- 

\ stance, of the Bhone. The River Irtifb punea tbrowb Lake Nor. Lake Baikal 

I ii treiened by ths Anfrare ; and Ihe Abjaiiniia Nue eipandi into lh« Lake of 

r Dembeah. Tl» gnat iakai of Noith Aiaeriea are onlf a^annou ot ths waten 

<if the St. Lawreoce. 

372. Somel<Uce»arefoTWiedperuidicdBy\a\inama.m\eT,A\inXig 
floods ; wliich disappeai when they subside. The Lake Xarayes, 
OD the Paraguay River, is an example of this kind, which has 
been alternately written and efiaced on the maps of South 

' America. 

373. Another class of lakea consist of those wAfc* fwriw 
Twn, but haae no «»iWe oiUkt. The waters are probably amm 
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off by evaporation. As there is no current to convey away the 
salts continually washed in from the surface of the land, such 
lakes are always salt, except in a few instances, in mountainoua 
regions. The Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and most of the 
lakes of Asia, Africa, and South America, are of this kind ; but 
{hey are rare in Europe and ^orth America. 

t64] Lake Urnmea, one of the largest in Perata, is entirely salt. The Sea ol 
)ttrralL which receives the rivers Heiojund and Ferrat, is fresh in the centre, buf 
brackisn near the shores. The celehrated Liake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea of Syria, 
is remarkable for the excessive saltness and bitterness of its waters. They are 
said to destroy the fish brought into it by the River Jordan and other small streams. 

374. Salt lakes are particularly abundant in the hot countries^ 
and the dry and desert regions of Asia, Africa, and South Ame~ 
tica. These often evaporate in the hot season, and leave a crust 
of salt on their beds, which forms a valuable mine. 

375. Some Jakm contain soda^ or natron, which collects on 
the bottom in a similar manner. The most celebrated are the 
six Natron Lakes of Egypt, lying west of the Nile ; which fur« 
nish large quantities for commerce. 

They are nomerous in Hungary, and are found in Mexico and New Grenada* 
A lake in Maracaybo, (N.G.) deposites more than 1,000 pounds in two years ; 
vkich is taken from the bottom by Indian divers. 

376. In Thibet, there is an insulated lake which deposites a pe- 
culiar salt, the borax or tincal of commerce, which is much used 
in soldering metals. 

377. In the largest lakes, like those of North America, already 

mentioned, the level of the waters is rarely affected by rains or 

drought. Smaller lakes are often materially changed ; and some, 

<is has been already stated, become entirely dry in the hot season. 

The Lake of CirknitZf in Illyria, (Austria,) is remarkable for losuur its waters 
(hrough a number of apertures on the bottom, during the summer, l^ey ascend 
with considerable force in September ; and abound with fish during the winter. 
They pass off entirely in June, and the bed becomes a fine pasture during^ the 
stammer. 

378. Large inland waters, like the Caspian Sea, andthelake^^ 
of North America, are subject to storms as violent and dangerous 
as those of the ocean. They are more sudden and more un* 
steady, on account of the mountains, which interrupt and varj 
the winds. 

379. Some lakes are liable to sudden and violent agitation^ 
without any visible cause. This is the fact with Lake Baikal, iv 
Siberia; Loch Lomond, in Scotland; and Lake Wetter, it 
Sweden. 

380. Loch Lomond is remarkable for floating islands^ com- 
posed of twigs and brush, mingled with turf. They are found in 
some other Mes of Scotland, and in the lakes of Ireland, Sure- 
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deB, France, Germanj, and Italy. In one or two mstaBces, they 
are of considerable size. 

38 1 • Lakes are often celebrated on account of the scenery 
uound them ; which of course varies with the geological cha- 
racter of the country. 

382. 7^ lakes (jf primary regwns^ like those of the Alps, of 
Norway, Sweden, Scotland, and Finland, are distinguished for the 
wild and rcMnantic character of their scenery. Their shores arc 
osually lined with rugged precipices and dark forests ; and they 
are c^en studded with rocky islands, which add to their beauty. 

Lakft Bfaler, in Sweden, is taid to have 1,800 islands ; several of which r65] 
ue pov«red by the ci^ of Stockholm. The lake? of GeneTa, NeafchateL and Xta" 
cfin, wliieh are celebnted for their beaotj, are situated among the Alps, more 
than 1,900 feet above the level of the sea. 

Lake Baikal, in Siberia, is distioguished for the sublimity of its scenery. 

333. The lakes of secondary regions^ like those of Derwent- 
water and Windermere, iu England, are characterized by the 
softer beauties of the landscape. The banks are gently un- 
dulating, and usiISlly adorned by cultivation. (See Engravings 
No. 18.) 

Sod^ is the aspect of the Lakes Lneamo, Maegiore, Como, andothen in Italy, 
below the Alps. This is also the character of the laken of Ireland. Those ot 
dhxney are said to be among the most beautiful in the world. 

384. The lakes of aUwDial districts have low and level banks. 
They are oflen mere stagnant waters, with no. beauty of scenery ; 
and in some cases they produce unhealthy exhalations, from the 
marshes which border on them. 

385. Lakes of this kind sltc frequent in alluvial coasts, and es 
pecially at the mouths of large rivers, like the Mississippi, and the 
Nile. They are formed by the bars and shoals common to sucli 
regions ; and are usually connected with the sea, so as to partake 
of its saltness. 

Hie ahorea of the Gulf of Mexico are lined with these lakeg. . Lakes Borgne 
uid Ponchartrain, at the month of the Mississippi, are the largest. The soundi^ 
nf North Carolina have something of the same character. The Lakes Patos and 
Mirim, on the coast of Bra2il, are of this kind. They are laige and navigable 
bodies of water. 

At the months of the Nile are the celebrated Lakes Mareotis, Abookir, and 
Boika, on the west ; and Lake Menzaleh, on the east of Damietta. 

386. North America is the most distinguished for the size of 
its lakes ; which have even been the scenes of naval engage- 
ments. Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water on tho 
globe. The lakes of Nicaragua, in Mexico, and of Maracaybo. 
and Titicaca, South America, are also very large bodies of fresh 
water. These, as well as the great lakes of North America, arc 
navigable for dbips of any burthen. 
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off by evaporation. As there is no current to convey away the 
salts continually washed in from the surface of the land, such 
lakes are always salt, esccept in a few instances, in mountainous 
regions. The Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and most of the 
lakes of Asia, Africa, and South America, are of this kind ; but 
Ihey are rare in Europe and ^orth America. 

^4] Lake Ummea, one of the largest in Penia, is entirely salt. The Sea of 
urndi. whieh reeeires the rirers Helojund and Ferrat, is fresh in the centre, but 
brackisn near the shores. The celebrated Lake Asphaltites, or Dead iSea of Syria, 
is remarkable for the excessive saltness and bitterness of its waters. They are 
gaid to destroy the fish brought into it by the River Jordan and other small streams. 

374. Salt lakes are particularly abundant in the hot countries, 
and the dry and desert regions of Asia, Africa, and South Ame- 
rica. These often evaporate in the hot season, and leave a crust 
of salt on their beds, which forms a valuable mine. 

375. Some ioAra^ contain soda^ or natron, which collects on 
the bottom in a similar manner. The most celebrated are the 
six Natron Lakes of Egypt, lying west of the Nile ; which fur- 
nish large quantities for commerce. 

They are nomerous in Huneary, and are foond in Mexico and New Grenadg. 
A lake in Maracaybo, (N.G.) depositee more than 1,000 poonds in two years ; 
ifhich is taken from the bottom by Indian divers. 

376. In Thibet, there is an insulated lake which deposites a pe» 
culiar salt, the hora^ or tincaX of commerce, which is much used 
in soldering metals. 

377. In the largest lakes, like those of North America, already 
mentioned, the l&iel of the waters is rarely affected by rains or 
drought. Smaller lakes are often materially changed ; and some« 
<i8 has been already stated, become entirely dry in the hot season* 

The Lake of CirknUx, in lilyria, (Aostria,) is remarkable for losinc its waters 

ihrough a number of apertures on the bottom, during the summer. Tney ascend 

with considerable force in September ; and abound with fish during the winter. 

, Hiey pass off entirely in Jane, and the bed becomes a fine pasture daring the 

fliimuner. 

378. Large inland waters, like the Caspian Sea, andthelakea 
of North America, are subject to storms as violent and dangerous 
as those of the ocean. They are more sudden and more un* 
steady, on account of the mountains, which interrupt and vary 
the winds. 

379. Some lakes are liable to sudden and violent agitation^ 
without any visible cause. This is the fact with Lake Baikal, in 
Siberia; Loch Lomond, in Scotland; and Lake Wetter, iti 
Sweden. 

380. Loch Lomond is remarkable for floating islands^ com« 
posed of twigs and brush, mingled with turf. They are found in 
60me other lakes of Scotland, and in the lakes of Ireland, Swe* 
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den^ France, Germanj, and Italy. In one or two mstances, they 
ire of considerable size. 

381. Lakes are often celebrated on account of the scenery 
around them ; which of course varies with the geological cha- 
racter of the country. 

382. The lakes cf primary regimu^ like those of the Alps, of 
Norway, Sweden, Scotland, and Finland, are distinguished for the 
wild and rcMnantic character of their scenery. Their shores arc 
osually lined with rugged precipices and dark forests ; and they 
are c^en studded with rocky islands, which add to their beauty. 

Lakft Maler, in Sweden, is taid to have 1,900 islands ; several of which [65] 
ue pov«red by the ci^ of Stockholm. The lake? of Geneva, NeafchataL and JLo" 
c^rn, which are celebrated for their beaatj, are situated among the Alps, more 
than 1,900 feet above the lev^l of the sea. 

Lake Baikal, in Siberia, is distinguished for the sublimity of its scenery. 

383. The lakes of secondary regions^ like those of Derwent- 
water and Windermere, in England, are characterized by the 
softer beauties of the landscape. The banks are gently un- 
dulating, and usiISlly adorned by cultivation. (See Engravings 
No, 18.) 

Sud^ is the aspect of the Lakes Lncamo, Maegiore, Como, andothen in Italy, 
below the Alps. This is also the character of the laken of Ireland. Those ot 
Killanicy are said to be among the most beautiful in the world. 

384. The lakes of alluvial districts have low and level banks. 
They are often mere stagnant waters^ with no. beauty of scenery : 
and in some cases they produce unhealthy exhalations, from the 
marshes which border on them. 

385. Lakes of this kind 2je frequent in alluvial coasts, and es- 
pecially at the mouths of large rivers, like the Mississippi, and the 
Nile. They are formed by the bars and shoals common to sue]? 
regions ; and are usually connected with the sea, so as to partake 
of its sakness. 

The ahorea of the Golf of Mexico are lined with these lakes. . Lakes Bor^e 
*4od PoDchartrain, at the month of the Mississiimi, are the largest. The souadi^ 
of North Carolina have something of the same cnaracter. The Lakes Patos and 
Mirim, on the coast of Bra2il, are of this kind. They aze laige and navigable 
bodies of water. 

At the months of the Nile are the celebrated Lakes Mareotis, Abonkir, and 
Borloa, on the west ; and Lake Menzaleh, on the east of Damietta. 

386. North America is the most distinguished for the size of 
its lakes ; which have even been the scenes of naval engage- 
ments. Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water on Uir^ 
globe. The lakes of Nicaragua, in Mexico, and of Maracaybo. 
and Titicaca, South America, are also very large bodies of fresh 
water. These, as well as the great lakes of North America, arc 
!iavigable for riiips of any burthen. 

9 
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387. The Caspian Sea of Asia is the largest inland body of 
water on the globe ; but its waters are salt, and it is supposed by 
some to have been formerly connected with the Black Sea, and 
the Sea of Aral. 

388. Lake Baikal is the largest body of fresh water on the 
eastern continent ; but is less than Lake Superior. 

389. Lakes Ladoga and Onega are the largest in Europe. 
Both are less than Lake Ontario. 

390. Africa has few lakes. Lake Dembeah compares with 
the Lake of the Woods in size. The Lake of Tsad, recently 
discovered in Central Africa, which receives the Niger, is sup- 
posed to be as large as Lake Huron. 

391. The following table shows the size of some of the prin- 
cipal lakes. — 



[56] 



SIZE OF LAKES. 





Length, 


Breadth. 


Sq,:iktes. 


Caspian Sea « . ^ . 


640 


260 




Sea of Aral > . - - ... 


250 


120 




Lake Superior - - - - 


360 


100 


d5,000 


Baikal 


360 


80—50 


i2,goo 


Huron - • - - 


220 


90 


20,000 


Michigan - - 


300 


50 


15,008 


IVinnipeg - - - - 


250 


50 


9 


Erie - - - - . 


230 


45 


10,950 


Slaoi iMhe - 


270 


60 


# 


lakit Maraeayho .... 


200 


70 




Ontaria - - - . 


180 


40 


7,toe 


BalkashXChin. Tar.) - 


180 


80 


9 


Onega . . . - 


ISO 


70 




Ladoga . - . . - 


140 


75 


6,800 


JSicaragua . - - - 
Champioin .... 


120 


41 




128 


15 




Wenner .... 


80 


SO 




Maler 


80 


20 




Lake of the tVooda ... 
Wetter . . . - - 


70 


40 




65 


16 




Lake of Genera . • . • 


50 


10 




CMfugaLake . • • . . 
Lake Constance - • . . 


40 
40 


12 
10 





>fc^ 



PAILS Aim CATAKACT9. 
(U.) FALLS AND CATARACTS. 



( 1 9.) Horse-shoe Fail at Niagara. 

SSS. When a rinr puaai doim * •addep drcKTitj, il piodiicei TOpiii ; wliea 

i! fliiin OTrr a iircei|i>ce, il rnrms H coforuel ; when il UlU from alep (a alep in 
IBTCCuivr catanclg, it la often called a ciuiladc. AlldKne dueentiof w(tir tn 

»3, J%«rniw<(!fprimory and (roniiiiDnconntrieaahoimd in r«pid», often £57} 
ofcODBderable hfij-bt. Soiuelimeithi'y occur in »Motii(ort(r«ginrB,bni the deacent 
il almya more Kfnt1«. Falla are sfmoit aiicoji found in Ibt piusatt nf itreun* 
bnm the priiDitivf to (be nther fomaiiona ; bui lanXj Ptcat ia allHvitl dutriett. 

Thai tlir line whicb diiidei the primiiive and allovial ti^rtnuiona on tbe conit 
of ibe Cntted Stairs, ia marked bj the falla or rujiida of ita rivera ; but noBe are 

3M- ilspuli oiuf/afJa inlemipl tlip naTigationorriTera; baltliej arsTerj-ne- 
ftil in fnmiibins a cbeap aod cnnTetueui wruia of inoTing mrlJs and other ma~ 
ckincrj, important to our comrort ; and nfta >oDrcea of wealth in the moat rag- 
In Holland, the Wul Indiea, and oiberflatcoDDiriei, the inhabiiatit» an obliged 
(o depend Ob milli oMived by tbe wind, or the Ubour of xniniala ; and aome fta- 
tiODi of the western United States alko aoQer mneh incourenience lor the want 



308. The Falh of Niagara, in the rirer of the aune name, anrpaaa all othen 
of the known world in );r;iDdeur. Tbe whole laoH of water, which forma the 
creat inland aeaa of AmericB, is here com|>re8aMI into a cbannel of three-MUteri 
of a mile in width, and plungea orer a nncipice of ISO to 160 feet in height, into 
u abyai whoae depth baa nerer been fatKatned. 

The liTCr it divided bj Grand and Nacj lalandi, more than a mile abnre the 
fallL and from thi> place hui a gradual deicenl of 6^ feet. The banka preaerre 
tbeterclof thaoniintrj, andriieinnme putt 100 feet from the water. Tbe la- 
piditT of tbe cortent i» each that the whole atream is covered with wxret, and 
ton lik* the IH in a tloim. AtlhognuidfkUa, thaiireiiittma-fixinhaor a 
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Biile bread, and the precipice winds nearly in a lemicircle, extending in the long- 
est line on the American or eastern side. 

S97. The falls are divided by Gout Island into two principal portions : the Ame- 
rican Fall on the east, and the Morse-shoe Fall on tne west, or Canwla side. A 
portion of the fall on the American side is eat off by a small island on the preci- 
pice, and forms a nairow sheet' between this and Goat Island. The rest descends 
m one body from a precipice 164 feet in height, and 1000 feet in length. The 
water is more shallow than in the other fall, and descends almost pefpeadicoiarly. 
Both the falls on the American side are crossed by bridges. 

The Horse-shoe Fall is 14 feet lesa in height, but far saperior in grandeur. The 
great body of the water passes over this faU, and with snch force that it forms a 
cnnred sheet, and strikes the stream below at the distance of fiO feet firom the base 
of the precipice. 

^ The wind and stream are frequently in a state which permits irisiten to pass be- 
hind the sheet of water ; bat there is much danger of injury from the fall of focks^ 
which occasionally break (iff from the precipice. • 

The best view of the falls is from Table Rock, a projecting mass of rock on the 
Canada bank, in front of the Horse-shoe Fajl. 

[58] 388. The concnssion of the waters produces a shock and roar which has been 
described as <' a thunder which fills the heaven and shakes the earth." The 
clouds of spray which nse from the bottom and conceal the source of this Uimid- 
tnous roar nrom the spectator, ascend to th«> height of 100 feet above the preci- 
pice, and float away in varied nhspes to a considerable distance. They am fre- 
quently illuminated with a rainbow. Sometimes three are visible in diiirent 
parts of the cloud, and crown the sublimity of the scene with their dazzling splen- 
door. 

The whole river seems to be in a foam, and for some distance is agitated with a 
deep tremonr or vibraiioii, like the heaving produced by the shocks of an earth- 
quake.* The emotions inspired bysochascene are beyond description. The 
mind is overwhelmed with a sense of the weakness and Itttlenesa of man, and the 
awful power of the Creator. 

998. ift deeerHnng this wonderful cataract, the most sublime features of eSi 
others are described. The foam, the roar, the clouds of vapour, and usually the 
rainbow, attend most cataracts in a sreater or less degree. A minute aecovnt of 
others would involve the repetition of simiMu- circumstances, less grand and inte- • 
resting in their character. 

400. The River MontmorAd forms a cataract 220 feet in height, 8 miles below 
Quebec, which is in lull view from the St. Lawrence. The body of water in 
small, and the breadth only 60 feet. The waters appear like snow-white foam 
aiveloped in a cloud of vapour, and the whole effect is grand; The fafis of the 
River Chaudiere, winch are not far distant, are about 100 feet in heicht. and are 
sorrounded with interesting scenery. ^ 

«v^Au.^*** AfiiSMstpjw forms a caUract, 40 feet in height, above its junction with 
iSS ??!^ •!?.? " ^^'^ conspicuous for beauty than grandeus. The stream n 
700 teetTn width ; the country around is level and fertile^ and there are no meoi. 
pices to interrupt the view. *^ 

f?- T*ie Missouri, at the distance of 600 mOes from ite sources, descends SeO 
feet m 18 nailes, generally in a series of rapids. There are three principal cata^ 

^^^ ». ^**lS;§*****. *^ V^ *•** ^""^^^^ 47» *»d the third 26 feet in height The 
river is 1,000 feet broad, and the whole scene is said to be surpassed by no other of 
the kind except Niagara. "^ ^ 

m^: 7l!* ^j**i* '^^ ^%f ^^'J*^ * ■"»" "^«' ^ New-Jersey, are among the 
most celebrated in the United States. They are situated at Patersoa, about 15 
miles from Newark. The river is 120 feet broad, and falls in one entire sheet 
wto a chasm 70 feet m depth and 12 wide, its waters form the movinit power 
lor one of the most considerable groups of manufactories in the United ^tet. 
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* piright'a Tcarel8-^*-4he prineij^ soonse •f this descriptiM. 
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404. The Mohawk RiTer, near its ionctioii with the Hod«OB, forms tbe falb 
termed the Cohoes, aboot eo feet ia height. In the Htnuaitmie River, ha the 
Borth-westem comer of Comiecticut, is a eataraet of the game height, which is 
the finest io New- England. When the river is high, it is said to surpass the 
C(^oetixi grandeur. 

405. The 9mall streams of the United States aboond in eataracto and cascadesL 
too nomeroos to mention. In the moontainons districts of South Carolina, iben 
are scyerai: of considerable height and beauty. The Catawba River, in one part 
•f iu coan»e, ia precipitated in several falb, throuKh a rocky channel, to the depth 
•f 100 fect^ -o ^ I -r 

406. In Georgia, ibtw is an interesting cataract in the Tockoa Creek, which 
flows from the Cnnawhee Mountain, the aoothem termination oi the Alle- (59] 

fany Ridge. It passes through a channel 20 feet wide, over a precipice 187 feet 
igh. In a wet season, it descends in one sheet ; but in ordinary periods, the 
a-atera are separated into a fine rain, or spray, before they reach the bottooj. 

A aiit liar cataract occurs in the small river Ache, in Bavaria. It i'siU over aa 
elevation of SOD feet by five steps ; and ia entirely scattered ia spray. Its noise 
a heard several miles ; and the current of air is so strong as to dnve back tlie 
ri&iters from the golf. 

407. The Connscticut River has several falls or rapids, of which the most re* 
L markable is Bellows Falls, near Walpole. 'I'be river, when low, is compressed 
I into a rocky passage, 16 feet in widtb, and rushes down with immense force, and 

a uoBinltuous roar. The whole scene is grand and striking. There is a similar 
rapid Bi the Hudson Kiver, at Gien s Fsll*. 

40S. The highest cataract in America is that of Teqoendama, in the River 
Bogota, or Funza, a branch of the Magdalena. This river rises in the lofty plain 
OD which Bogota is situated, 9,000 feet above the sea, and is precipitated into the 
lower country through deep ravines, and over steep precipices ; and finally plunges 
600 feet into a deep chasm. 

409. The Cataracts of the Mile have been very celebrated.. They are de* 
Knbed by Bruce as overwhelming the mind by their grandeur : principally as it 
would appear from the wildness and desolation of the scene. Tne first cataract 
ia at Syene, and the other at some distance above. The stream is narrow i» 
both places ; and the highest fall does not exceed forty feet. 

410L The primary regions of Europe abound in cataracts. They are niimerois 
amonf^ the mountains of Scotland, Norway, and Sweden. The torrents are 
fleldom of great size ; but the rocky beds, over which they roar and dash, im, 
foam and spray— 'the dark, precipitous glens into which they rush—and the wUd- 
I fiess of the whole scenery, otten produce the most elevated emotions. 

The most remarkable in Scotland is the Fall of Fyers. The Rive* Gotha, 
vliich empties at Gottenburgh, has a fall of some celebri^,. at Trolhette.. \% 
descends 100 feet, in four distinct portions-of 25 feet each. 

41 1. One of the most considerable waterfalls in Europe has lately been dis- 
covered in the River lAttin, in Swedish Lapland.; which is said to be half a mile 
in widtby and 400 feet in height. Another of immense size, has been discovered' 
tiy Professor Bsmark, in the River Maamelven, in Norway. It consists of three 
separate fidls ; two of them upon inclined planet, and the last over a perpendica> 
lar descent. The whole heisht is 80(t feet. 

412. The Alpine highlanas of Europe abound in cataracts, some of which are^ 
of immense height. 

The cataract of the Rhine, near Schaffhausen, which is 450 feet broad, and 70 
in height, is much celebrated for its grandeur. The River Oreo, which descends 
frona Mount Rosa into Italy, forms a cascade whose height is estimated at 2,400 
feet.* The fall of the Evanson, flowing from the same mountain, is stated to 
be l.tOO ieet high. At Stavbbachy in the canton of Bene, in SwitzerlMid, a 
■mall stream descends in a cataract 1,400 feet in height.! In thette instances the 
quantity of water is small, and the chief interest is produced by the height from 
which it descendi* 



* Finkeilon. 1 Edinburgh Gazetteer. 
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[W] 41S. In Ilalg mre the ftlli of Tarni and TiToli ; wbieh m aekbnttd for 
Iisintv ratber thu rnuideDT. 

At Tfrni.iiboiitls miles north of Bonie,thBETeliiioplBBtMO>*T mpRoipicc 
of nurble rockb, 300 feet high ; which fau ^leu it the huh of the Hubie Cm- 
CRde. The water deHsendB by three steui, Rnd fallj into tbe Ken, ■ brwuh of 
iLeTiber.wilhs.noiie like thunder. The waten are Tery cltar ; but Ihey con- 



le roclu, iDd often prodncci petrifiiet 
ol Rone, are the fniri of th< 
r. It ^dB> w ■ 
reacbes the brink of the rock ; and then precipiUlei 



414. Al Tivoli, IS'milBi nr.rth-eait ol Eome, are the fnllj of the Anio, iw 

branch of the Tiber. It ^dei with a ™tle eurrent, ti^ it 

■ -■ ■-■-•— ----1^ in one man, to the 



•Jepth of nearly MO (tet, 

(H.) CAKALS. 



(20.) Locks, on the Grand Junction Canai, {Eng.) 

4Ia. Canali Kit artiliciBl passage! for waler ; conitrscted sometimea for tUi 
ilke of iirigatiOD, but generally lor inland navigation. 

The; are lapplied frnm uaiural ttreaini, which are n 
of mm, theT do not properlj belong tn Phyaical Geo^fTApuj : um 
nsTigatlon, il ia im{>ertaoI to oontiJer liiem in connection iriih the 
they are ileaigoed to unite. 

416. When canala piui ereer levtf ground, t^n Holland, Egjpl, 
cOunlriea, il is oeceieuy only to die a chaonel, and lonily it witl 
FXpeme is here campaiatively amall, and the navigation i> carried 
temiplion, by meaos of boats drawn by horses. They leire in l__, _ 
perfect kind of road, on which a horse will draw tliirtylimeiae moch ■■ 

41T. hi -■ -•■ '-' ■ — 

rrMied by canala built on archei, lo a ireat 
iientt often xe 



;G1] kiniT, vrhicb ate termed n^ucdticli^ were built by ibe ancieoti to lupply cities 
irith water ; and many still eiiil in Italy, Spain, and France. Artificial rmban/c- 



I not very e: 
.eight. Sun 



:t hia bead, ncrot^ 
:en lee otbar bn&ta 
It a E«"t keight. " 
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The Gnuid Ganal of New-Torfc^ presento leTerai ezamplet of this kind, which 
exhibit, in a Mrikini; manner, the powen of modem art. * 

418. In paming moiintotn« and hilis^ which cannot be aToided, or cot down^ 
•abterranean poMages are sometimes dog through thetu, which are called ttuuuh. 
Th« water is eondacted through them, so that boats can pass cm without intermp- 
tioB ; and the traveller seeois to enter the bowels of the earth. 

Aa cJccaTation ot this kind in a branch of the Duke of Bjri«lffe water's Canal, is 
nesurly m mile in leoeth, through a solid rock, in some places 120 feet below the 
sarfnoe. Those of the Canal of Languedoc, are only S75 and 64S feet in length, 
aziU 9 ieet in diameter. 

419. Canals are ugually carried ever heights of land by less expensive means. 
Tlfte canals qf China are rendered naTixsd>le on dechvities, by means ot flood* 
ites, wrhich form a temporary dam. Ihey raise the water to a considtfable 

_.eig;ht on the top of the declivitT, and are opened at stated hoars in the day, 
when the boats collect, and are allowed to ^ass down the torrent formed by the 
accttoaiilnted waters. Where the declivity u too great to admit of this, they are 
obliged to resort to powerful engines, by which the boats are drawn vp along an 
inclined plane, and let down m the same manner. 

420l in European canals, great improvements have been made by the nse of 
locks. These are no more than a succession of tight reservoirs, or basins of 
crater, biiilt on the dechvity, one a little below the other, which are closed by 
flood-gates at both end», and are alternately filled and emptied to enable the boats 
to dm^nd gently. 

id* -in descending, the water of the first lock is gradually let off into the second, 
nntil tbe water, aud the boats upon it, sink to the level of the second. The flood" 
sates are then opened, and the boats of the upper lock pass into the second. 
'th^ waters ot the second then flow into the third, until they are on the same 
Jev^ and the boat passes without any shock or danger into the third ; juid so on to 
the bottom of the declivity.. 

la the same manner a boat may pass in the opposite direction, from the lower 
loclL to the second ; and may gradnaUy rise to the summit of the hill, without any 
exertion of force. This is repeated whenever a boat is to pass, and renders the 
saTigation easy and safe. 

422. Canals are often constructed around the falls and rapids of rivers, to aid 
in their navigation. But they are frequently lormed along the banks of unob- 
stroeted streams, in order to avoid the inconveniences arising from the droughte 
of aoaae seasons, -and the floods of others, and the uncertainty and danger of a 
aa^ieatson depending on winds and currents. 

4& The imperii Canql tf China is the most extensive monument of human 
iodnstry, of this kind, m the world. It extends 600 miles, from the neighbourhood 
ol Fekin to the Yellow River. At its entrance into this stream, it is three quar- 
ters of a mile in width. Its construction, however, is very imperfect. 

424. The longest canal in Europe is that of Languedoc, in France, which [62] 
connects the Mf diterrsnean bea with the River Garonne. '1 he whole distance 
IB 140 finghsh miles, and it is navigated by boats of 100 tons. It passes one ridge, 
tluroogh a tunnel 543 feet in length. 

426. The Canal of the Centre^ in France, uniting the Saone to the Loire, is 
71 mdes long. About 4,000 boats pass annually. 

The Canal of Burgundy, unitiog the Saone to the Seine, which is partially 
completed, will be 148 miles in length. The Canal of Picardyf forming a part of 
tlie oaTigation from the Scheldt to the rivers of France, is remarkable tor two 
tunnel** one of which is more than S^ miles in length, and 26 feet in width. 

4S6. The Canal of Kiel, or Holstein, passes across the isthmus of Denmark, 
from the Baltic to the ^iorth Sea. It is the largest on the continent ; admitting 
sea resnels of 120 tons, and sometimes 2000 in a year. 

427. There are several canals which connect the rivers of the Baltic with one 
another, and with those of the Caspian and Black Seas. But they are generally 
of no great length ; and passing through a level country^ are desutute of anv re* 
nuukable exhibitions of skill or labour. The longest is the Canal of Ladoga, 
which passes more than 60 miles, along the bank of that lake, in order to avoid 

• Ihe irregularities of its navigation. 
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428. England is oot excelled by any other coontiy, for skill and enterprise in. 
the stractnre of canals. More than ^400 miles of artificial navigation have been 
fermed, in various parts of the kingdom. 

4S9. One of the principal canals, is the Grand Trunky which passes from the 
River Mersev, 99 mileM to the Trent, near the centre of the kingdom ; and thence^ 
40 miles to the Severn ; making in the whole abont 140 miles. From the Grand 
Tronk, the Oxford Canal extends 90 miles to that city. From the upper part of 
the Oxford Canal, a branch of 100 miles i-* carried into the Thames, a diort dis- 
iance above London ; which connects this metropolis with the great system of 
/artificial navigation in the interior, and is called the Grand Juncmon, 

The Ellesmere and Chester Canal, connects the Rivers iVlersey, Dee, and 
Severn, by two lines, crossing each other. It contains an aqueduct of iron, 1.000 
feet lonff, and 126 feet high ; probably the largest ever.coustruoted. 

4B90. itt Scotland^ the Catedontan Canal, which connects the Murray FritH 
on the eastern coast, with the Atlantic Ocean, is 69 miles in length, (37 of which 
are m natural waters, ) and is navigable for frigates of 32 gans. The Forth and- 
Clyde Canal adiuits vessels which draw 8 feet of water. The whole expense of 
this canal was only 200,000/., and the annual revenue varies from 40,000 to 50,000/. 

4S1. The Orana Canal of Ireland extends from the Liffev, at Dublin, 83 miles, 
to the River Shannon. The Royal Canal, which is north of this, extends in » 
parallel line, seldom 10 milet* dii>tant from it, from Dublin to another portion of 
the Shannon. There are several branches extending to various rivers and towns, 
by which the capital is connected with the wettem and southern coast, and |nruL-> 
Cipal towns of the kingdom. 

^2. In the United Staie8, the Middlesex Canalt was the first of any magnitude. 
It was commenced in 1790. It passes across the penmsula between the Merrimac 
River, and Boston Uarbi)ur, a dit>tance of 31 miles. It admits boatH of 14 tons, 
which are drawn by one horse, 3 miles an hour. Packet boats pass down the 
whole length in 5 hours, and go up in 7. 

433. The next canal of importance, executed in the United States, was from 
Ihe Santee to tht- C<»oper River, in South Carolina. It is 22 miles in length, and- 
[63] admits boats of 20 tons. The Chreat Ditmal Canal, passing through the 
swamp of this name, in North Carolma, is not entirely executed ; but even now^, 
iproves very useful. 

There are several canals in the flat alluvial delta of the Mississippi, intended to 
connect its various channels. 

434. The third extensive canal finished in the United States, was the Northern 
Canal of New- York, fiom Whitehall, on Lake Champlain, to Fort Edward, on 
the Hudson. It paMsen in part throi^h the channels Jttf- ^'Htti'^ streams, and the 
navigation is extended around the obstructions in theTltJfl^o^liver, to Albany. 

4^. The most important canal in the United States, and the longest in the 
world, except the Imperial Canal of China, is the Grand Western Canal of 
Siew-Tork. It pahses along the Mohawk River, gi^nerallv abuye its level, to 
Rome; and thence westward, across the head of the small lakes, and over the 
Genessee River, to Lake Erie, at Buffalo. 

It rises about 526 feet above the level of the Hudson River, and contains in tha 
whole about 80 locks, with several considerable embankments and aquedncta. It 
was commenced in 1817, and finished in 1825. ^ 

4S6» A number of short canals have been constructed at the falls of rivers in 
the United States. The navigation of the Conn^ticut, the Potomac, the Jame^ 
and other rivers have been considerably extended by this means. 

Some of the most interesting works of this kind are on the Connecticat River, 
«t South Hadley. The upper fall is passed by a canal ; the lower by means of an 
inclined plane of stone. A car with wheel/ is sunk beneath the boat in the lowes 
canal, and is then drawn up by means of a water wheel, and landed in the nppej 
canal in 15 minntes. 

*4S7. Canals have been commenced to nnite Delaware River with the Hodson 
•nd Stts^nehannah, and Delaware Bay with the Chesapeake. Others are alio 
proposeo in various parts of the conntrjr. 

A more particular account of the vanoot lines of canal navigation^ will be giTen 
QBder the head of Inland Nangation, in the account of the grand dividons of tha 
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•arid. The Ibllowiiig table eihibits the siee md greateif eleTation of tlie priik- 
jpal eamJa in the world. 



!«. 



£ penal, Chinese, 

UognedoCy 
Sraad Trank, 
Leeds and LiTeipool, 
jnnd Jiuicti<»i, 



Centnly Trvace^ 

Ladoga, 

drleans, fVanoe, 
Cilrdonian, 
forth aad Clyde, 

Middlesex, 

Sanfee, 
Ckaw^flmnf 



Conneetmg 



Pekin and Canton, 
Hodson and Erie, 
Garonne and Mediter. 
Meney and Trent, 
L. and L.— England, 
Thames and Grand Tr. 
Shannon and Uffey, 
Saone and Loire, 
Along L. Ladoga, 
Loire and Seiye, 
Atlantic and Mnrray Frith, 
Forth and Clyde, 
Merrimac and Boston, 
Baltic and North Sea, 
Santee and Cooper RiTcn, 
Champlain uid Hndson, 



Long 




GRAJTD DIVISIONS OF THE EAKTH. 
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438. The Grand Divisums of the Earth are also natural divi- 

sons. ScifUh America and Africa are obviously mere projections 

of their respective continents ; the former connected only by the 

sand-hills of Suez ; the latter, by the rocky isthmus of Darien. 

Bun^ also is evidently a distinct projection of Asia ; although 

the breadth of the land at its union renders it difficult to assign a 

satisfactory boundary ; and Aria remains as the nucleus or centre 

of the old world. 

The gfyigK^'fc Gee(|;ranhert liaTe generally considered the teandariea of Europe 
M fonaedby the Ural Moontaina, the Voica, and the Don ; but the more natural 
and distinct coarse seems to be by the Urw Mountains and River to the Caspian ; 
nd from the southern extremity of this sea, by the boondaiy of the Russian Em- 
pire, to tbe Black Sea. By this course we embrace Georgia and Circassia, ^ere 
tJtt Eoropeaii race exists in the greatest perfection, and whence, perhaps, it ori« 
{inated. 

The Eastern Continent is distinguished for the antiquity of lis 
empires and cities, and the splendour of its works of art. But 
the Western Continent is most remarkable for the magnificence 
of its natural features ; and excels ail other divisions of the world 
.0 the grandeur of its mountains, lakes, rivers, and cataracts. 

The foUowing articles contain a connected description of the 
surface and natural features of each of the graiid divisions, agree- 
ibly to the physical boundaries, marked by seas, gioantains, and 
rivers^ 
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SOUTH AMEWICA. 



439. SoDTH America has a very irregulsj- siuface, and em- 
braces some of the loiliest mountains, the most extensive plains 
and basins, and the largest rivers in the world. 

[65] mouhtaihb. 

440. The Andet, and their subordinate chains, give cha- 
racter to the whole surface of South America. The principal 
chain runs from north to south, its distance from the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean varying from one to two hundred miles ; and 
appears to continue, as already stated, through the Isthmus, aloDg 
(hr coast of North America. Its height is by nomeansuuiform. 
In some places it rises to more than ^U,000 feet, while in otfaera, 
it sinks to less than 1,0U0 feet above the level of the sea. 1'he 
whole range seems based upon volcanic fires, and numerous peaks 
are continually burniDg.. 

441, This .vast trunk sends forth teceral hrofickea towvAa the 
east, in the southern part of the continent, nearly at right angles 
to its princip^ direction. The moat cekbraUd of these secondary 
chains is that which stretches along the northern coast of South 
America, towards the island of Trinidad, and is often called the 
Cham of Vetwxuela. Its summits, according to Humboldt, are 
Ctom 14,000 to 15,000 feet io height 
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442. The Becond^ or middle of these chains, leaves the maia 
ridge between the third and sixth degrees of south latitude, and 
stretches towards the east to an unexplored extent, though it has 
been traversed for about 600 miles. Its highest points are infe* 
rior to those of the former ridge. 

443. The third lateral branch makes almost a semi-circular 
sweep between 16 and 20 degrees of south latitude, passing 
through the province of Chiquitos, and is hence called by Hum- 
boldt the Cordillera, or chain of Chiquitos. It appears to con- 
Beet the main body of the Andes with the mountains of Bpi^il 
and Paraguay, supplying the rivers that feed the Amazon from its 
northera declivity, and the branches of the La Plata from the 
southern. Its precise direction, elevation, and structure, are but 
imperfectly known. 

444. Different portions of the Andes present the greatest di- 
versity of aspect and char€u:ter. In some parts, the vast summits 
constitute only one ridge ; but in others they are arranged in two 
or three. In Chili the breadth of the Andes is about 120 miles, 
forming one compact chain. In Peru^ (hey divide into three dis- 
tinct and parallel chains, which continue to about the sixth or 
seventh degree of south latitude. In the province of Quito they 
form only two ridges, which unite further north. The distance 
of the ivestern ridge from the sea here exceeds 100 miles ; the 
crests are seven or eight leagues from each other ; and the plain 
that separates their bases is five or six leagues in width. Within 
this narrow limit a vast population is concentrated, and towns 
have been built containing from 30t,000 to 50,000 inhabitants 

each. 

445. The principal ridge of the Andes generally rises abruptly, 
with numerous and frightful precipices, hiding its lofty summits in 
the clouds, or rising with awful majesty into the pure r^ions of 
the air above them. They are remarkable for the number of 
inunense chasms, termed quebradas, which are found among 
them. They are covered with perpetual snow ; but die [6^ , 
uniform temperature of the equatorial and tropical regiops pre- 
vents the formation of glaciers. Their declivities present all the 
varieties of climate and productions fbim^upon the ^obe. 

I PHYSICAL DIVISIOIDIS. 

446. By means of the Andes and their branches. South America 
may be considered as dhided into five principal parts— the west- 
em dechvity — the basin of the Orinoco-— the basin of the Ama- 
zQa — ^the basin of the Paraguay— and the southern extremity. 
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The western dedimtyhBa an abrupt descent towards the Pacific 
Ocean, admitting only of short, rc^id streams, which are oftei 
mere torrents. It is chiefly occupied by Chili and Peru. Onl] 
a small part of these countries approaches the level of the sea. 

447. Between the southern and middle branches of the Andes 
lies the vast alluvial basin qf the Amazon^ 2000 miles in lengthy 
and 1500 in breadth, covering about three millions of square 
miles, or nearly half the surface of South America. In examini 
ing the northern physical section of South America, (No. 20) i{ 
w2l be seen that this tract is generally a plain, which rises very 
little above the level of the sea. The astonishing fertihty of the 
soil, and the numerous streams which intersect it, combine with 
the heat of a tropical climate to produce the most luxuriant vege^ 
tation. 

448. On the north of the middle range is the basin qf the Ori- 
noco^ which is much less extensive, but not less fertile. It em^ 
braces the greater part of Venezuela, with its vast steppes o^ 
llanos, extending about 1000 miles from east to west, and peri 
vaded by navigable streams in almost every part. 

449. South of the Andes of Chiquitos is the basin qf the Pa^ 
raguay^ more than a million of square miles in extent, emlH'acing 
the immense plains or pampas of Buenos Ayres. The natural 
fertility of the soil is not less than in the basin of the Amazon ; 
and many parts are equally productive. In other portions, ihe 
want of water, and the diminished heat of the climate, rendei 
vegetation less luxuriant. 

450. Around the ridge qf Chiquitos^ is a considerable extent 
of elevated table-land, which seems to form the centre of the 
contin^t, and from which the country descends in aU directions. 
It is much diversified, however, with mountains and vaUeys. At 
the heads of the Topayos and Madeira Rivers, are those barren, 
sandy plains, called the * Campos Parexis^ which embrace some 
of the most valuable gold mines of Brazil. West of the Madeira, 
it includes the mountainous region which contains the rich silver 
mines of Peru and La Plata. 

4^1. Many of the vaUeys and plains qf this table-land are 
very fertile ; esneciayf .in Paraguay and the western part of La 
Plata. Their Ovation in these tropical regions, renders the cZi- 
mate a perpetual spring, and enables them to furnish the produc^ 
tions of the Temperate, as weD as of the Torrid Zone. The 
greater part of Chili and Peru, and the elevated valleys which lie 
[67] between the ridges of the Andes, in La Plata, New Gra^ 
nada, and Venezuela, have the same delightful and healthy cli^ 
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mate. But they are often desolated by the eruptions and earth- 
quakes produced by the volcanic fires of their mountains. 

452. The descent from the central table land^ towards the 
eastern coast, is gradual. Afler forming a considerable valley, 
ihe land again rises with a gentle acclivity, into the chain called 
(he Brazilian .Ernies, which Hues the whole coast of Brazil from 
(he EJver La Plata to Cape St. Roque. This chain descends 
iihruptly towards the ocean, sometimes bordering immediately 
upon it, and sometimes at a short distance. The greatest height is 
probably about 4,000 feet. The passages are difficult, and the 
commerce from the interior to the ocean is carried on by means 
of mules. 

INLAND NAVIGATION. 

453. The inland navigation of South America is entirely con- 
fined to natural streams. The rivers on the western declivity 
descend too rapidly, and have too much of the irregularity of 
mountain torrents, to admit of any important navigation. 

454. The rivers Magdalena and Catica admit of navigation 
.'or flat bottomed boats to the interior of New Granada ; but it is 
attended with considerable difficulty, and oflen with danger. 
These streams, and their branches, were used to some extent in 
aie commerce between Europe and the countries on the western 
>ide of the Andes. 

A branch of the River Atrato, which falls into the Gulf of 

Darien, rises within a few leagues of the Pacific Ocean, and 

liiight be connected with it by a canal. Another branch of this 

stream has long been connected by a small canal with the River 

St. Juan which falls into the Gulf of Guayaquil, and during the 

-casons of high water, boats pass from sea to sea. 

All tlie prodoce of the mines, and other valiuible exports of Pern, and New 
•iraoada, Dvere formerly carried over the Andes on males, or llamas, and thence 
'rtareiyeA U> the Caribbean Sea, by some of the streams' which flow into it. The 
hief pliiee of communication was by means of the Riyer Chagres, or Craces,which 
empties into the sea not far from Porto Bello. It is navigated by boats as far as 
he village of Graces, whence the goods are conveyed by land, twenty-five miles, 
ct Pa^^pna. It has been proposed to connect the two oceans by means of a canal 
'. tfaia place. 

455. The basin of the Orinoco is furnished with great facilities 
'}T inland navigation, by means of this river and its branches ; 
.nd through the River Meta, it is extended to the foot of the 
Andes. But the rapidity of its current, and the variety of its 
ddies and counter-currents, often produce great difficulty and . 
.elay. The main stream is obstructed by falls, in passing through 
branch of the Andes, at Apures. Only seven of its 50 mouUis 
.'« navigable ; and boatmen sometimes wander for days among 
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the numerous islands and currents of its delta, before they can 
find their way to the place desired. 

466. The harin of the Amazon is traversed by numerous navi- 
gable streams. The immense size and depth of the Amazon, 
would admit of a ship navigation from 1,000 to 2,000 miles, did 
not the rapidity of its current prevent. The boat navigation 
extends about 3,000 miles, to the Pongo, or rapids at Jaen, 
[68] where it passes a subordinate chain of the Andes. The 
uninhabited, or savage state of the country, has prevented tra- 
vellers from exploring its branches to any great extent. By 
means of the Cassiquiari, a stream which flows from the Negro, 
the Amazon communicates with the Orinoco, and a boat navi- 
gation is opened between the two basins. 

457. The La Plata^ or Paraguay, opens to the ocean with 
an estuary, 180 miles in breadth. The entrance is somewhat 
dangerous on account of its sand banks, and the violent winds 
called pamperos^ which frequently sweep over it from the neigh- 
bouring pampas. It is said to be navigable for ships 1,000 miles, 
to Assumption ; and for boats, about 800 miles farther. 

By the Parana, Pilcomayo, and Vermeyo^ the navigation of 
the La Plata is extended through a considerable tract of country 
to their very sources. The Parana is interrupted by a rapid in 
latitude 24^, which b passed with great difficulty. The Pilco- 
mayo furnishes a conveyance to the ocean, for the rich products 
of Potosi and the mining regions around it. 

NORTH AMSRICA. 




(21.) Physical Sections of North America I 

I. From the AOaniic to the Pacific, in the Uniied States.J 

II. From Vera Cruz, across Mexico, 

' • m \ 
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458. North America ia united mik SaiUh Jhnerica on the 
vest, by the rocky Isthmus of Darien. On the east^ the West 
India Islands form a chain of connection, supposed by some to 
have been once uninterrupted. They appear to belong to a sin- 
gle chain of mountains ; which may be traced from the north- 
western point of Cuba, through the mountains of St. Domingo 
and Porto Rico, and a number of lofty peaks on the Caribbean 
Islands, to the shores of Venezuela. Several volcanoes and vol- 
canic mountains are found in different parts of the range. 

It is connected vnth Ma on the west, by a similar chain, the 
AJeatian or Fox islands, which are also the seats of volcanic [69] 
fires. The two continents are only 40 miles distant, at Beering's 
Straits. 

MOUNTAINS. *■ 

459. North America is unrivalled for the magnitude of its lakes, 
and jrields only to South America in the size of its rivers and bonne ; 
but its nMwdai^s are generally inferior to those of the other grand 
divisions, it is traversed by two great chains of primitive high- 
lands ; the Rocky or Chippewan Mountams, on the western side, 
and the Apalacluan Chain, embracing the Allegany Ridge and 
the White Alt>untains, on the east. 

460. The great wesUm chain commences at the Isthmus of 
Darien^ in a range of low mountains, and may be considered as 
a continuation of the Andes of South America. On proceeding 
%orih^ it rises into the elevated table-land of Mexico, 9,000 feet 
above the sea ; with its ridge of lofty peaks, termed the Cordil- 
leras ; of which Popocatapetl, ond Orizaba, are the highest. 
The plain continues to the northern part of Mexico, and termi- 
nates in the table-land of the Rocky or Chifpewan Mountains ; 
wliicli 10 about 50 miles in breadth, and forms a part of the de- 
clivity from these mountains to the Mississippi River. This 
table-land is {urobably 3,000 feet above the sea, and from it, the 
mountains rise abruptly into lofty peaks and ridges, interspersed 
with many br,oad and fertile valleys. Their sides present the 
asual vaiieties of cUmate and vegetation. The upper portions 
above the limits of eomtnonjierbage, 9fQ almost naked, even of 
mos8. 

461. 7%e MgAes^iieaX^ are covered with perpet;ual snow, and 
are -visible 100 nuies from their base. The only heights ascer- 
tained with certainty, are James' Peak^ 1 1,500 feet, and Long's 
^or Highest) Peak, 12,500, which He near the sources of the Ar- 
kansaw and Platte Rivers.* The average breadth of this chain 
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is from 50 to 100 miles. It runs nearly parallel with the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, at the distance of several hundred miles ; 
and probably extends to the Arctic Circle. 

462. A branch of the Chippewan Mountains extends to Hud- 
son's Bay, between 50^ and 60^ north latitude, and proceeds 
south-east, to the source of the Ottawa or Uttawas River. 
Thence it turns north-east, and runs to the coast of Labrador, 
separating the rivers which fall into Hudson's Bay, from those 
which fall into the great lakes, and the St. Lawrence. 

463. Mong the coast of (he Pacific is another range whicli 
seems to form a step to the Chippewan Mountains. It extends 
from the Cape of CaUfornia, through this peninsula, along the ^ 
coast to Cook's Inlet, generally rising to no great height in the 
southern poftion. In the northern part. La Perouse states that 

it is 10,000 feet high ; and at its northern extremity is Mt. Ellas, ^ 
18,000 feet high, which is the loftiest peak of North America. 

464. In following the course hitherto pursued, of tracing the Ui 
mountains from south to north, we find the chains east of the !:, 
[70] Andes, entirely interrupted, except in the chain of the 
West India Islands, by the Gulf of Mexico, and th^ alluvial i>^ i 
grounds which lie north of it. ::^i 

Immediately on their borders, east of the Mississippi River ^ a ^j<; 
confused group of mountains rises gradually firom the level of ]^ ] 
the sea, to the height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, which seems to form i^, 
the root of the great J^alachian CAoin, or the eastern chain of ^ 
America. This chain traverses the United States, with few in- >^^ 
terruptions, through their whole length, extending in various ridges jj; / 
from south-west to north-east, nearly parallel to the coast, and ;.'^' 
dividing the streams which flow into the Atlantic, fh>m the ',;^ 
branches of the Mississippi and the great chain of lakes. '!^^ 

466. The JUlegany Eidge is the principal or central ridge, %'^ 
and sometimes its name is given to the whole chain.* It cptn- ^'^^ 
inenees in the northern part of Georgia, and forms the boundary- j^^c 
between North Caroliila and Tennessee, under the names of tiie '^i 
White, Smoky, Bald, Iron, and YeUow Mountains, which mro\. 
given to various parts according to their appearance. On enter^'^l, 
ing Virginia^ it assumes the name of the Allegany Ridge, which ^^ p 
it retains through Virginia, to its apparent termination in Penn-Hi 
sylvania. It is sometimes considered as continuing by a riungej^'^ 
of highlands, till it terminates in the Catskill Mountains, west ofi^' 
the River Hudson. ik 
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466. ISoo cimMBfabU br^nehea from Tennessee, unite with 
the ABegany Ridge ; the Clinch Mountiuns on the south side of 
the Tennessee River, and the Cumberland on the north. The 
CumberkEnd Mountains commence near th« River Ohio, and 
separate the Rivers Kentucky and Tennessee, through their 
vhole course. 

4^7. The Blue Jlidge is a lower subordinate chain, which fies 
between ^e Allegany Ridge, and the Atlantic Ocean. It com« 
mences near the same spot with the Allegany Ridge, and tra- 
Tcrses the Atlantic States, at the distance of 60 or 100 miles 
from the coast, until it terminates at West Point, on the Hudson 
River. 

468. Here the Blue Ridge appears to be connected with the 
Taghonnuc Range; which passes through the western part of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, and unites with the Green 
.VountotiM. Considerable branches also pass off, connecting the 
Green Mountains with the range of the Whiie Jlfbtmlatnt , which 
gradually diminish in height, and temUnaU near the Gulf of St. 
Lflirrence, in the highlands that separate the waters of this gulf 
from those of the Atlantic, and form the northern boundary of 
tbe United States, 

469. In Virginiia and Pennsylvania there are a number of 
•iigeB, west of the AUegany , which occupy most of the western por- 
loos of these states. In Pennsylvania the two principal between 
^he ceotral ridge and Pittsburgh, are the Laurel Ridge, and 
Chesnut Ridge. 

470. The general breadth of the Jfyalaehian ehain^ is from 
100 to 180 miles. Its course is nearly parallel to the coast. In 
point of height it is surpassed by most of the great moun- [71] 
tain chains of the globe. The loJUest summit is Mount Washmg- 
toD^ the principal peak of the Whiie Mountains, which rises 
^,634 feet above the level of the sea. 

TTie average height of the Apalachian chain south of New- 
iork, is from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. No portion attains the height 
necessary for perpetual snow, or the production of glaciers. 

Moose Hfllock, in New-Hampsliite, is 4,886 feet in height ; Mansfield Moon- 
tm aad CattMl's Romp, in Vermont, Snddle Mountain in Massaeliiisetts, Round 
Too, mmtmg the Catskili Moontaini^ Otter Peak in Virginia, and Table Momtain 
a Sooth Carolina, are about 4,000 leet high. 

47 1 • Although some parts of the range are primitive, there are 
^w examples c£ the rugged, awful okarader exhibited by the 
.lips and the Andes. The summits are generally rounded, and 
% declivities accessible with comparative ease. 

472. The WhiH Ummtain^ of NewHan^sbire h«?e more ^ 
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the rough, precipitous appearance of primitive mountaks, than 
most others in the United States. They are diversified with deep 
chasms, numerous cascades descending from precipices, and 
forming some of ib§ most suUime and romantic scenes which our 
country presents. They comprise a long range of proud emi* 
nences, of which Mount Washington is the commanding peak* 
During nine, ten, and sometimes eleven months of the year, their 
summits are covered with snow ; and in clear weather, they are 
surrounded or capped with white fleecy clouds.* 

Tliefle eireomfUnets haTe giTcn them their name, and render them Tisible to a 
neat dUtanee at lea in aerene weather. They are snrronnded with three cones, 
aoore the region of cniliTation. The first is eorered with a growth of stunted 
evergreens, a few inches in heiriit : the seeond prodoees nothing bat moss ; and 
Uie npper region is a mass of nucedrocks. 

473. The horihem primary region ef the United States^ or 
New-£ngland, is traversed by a system of mountains, whose 
ranges generally follow the course of its rivers. The principal 
and central range is that of the Green Mauntainjf^ which com- 
mence in the precipitous bluff of West Rock, at New-Haven, in 
Connecticut, and pass through Litchfield, into Massachuset^ and 
Vermont, declining in height as they approach 48 degrees of lati- 
tude, and thence forming the highlands between Maine and Lower 
Canada. 

The principal peaks are Mt. Tom, in Litchfield connty, Conneeticnt ; Killing- 
ton Peak, near Katland ; the Gamers Rump, 14 miles sooth-east of Burlington ; 
and Mansfield Mountains, north-east of this place, in Vermont. 

474. On the west of the Green Mountains is the Taghonnuc 
Range^ which commences near Norwalk, in Connecticut, and 
passing through tjhe western parts of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, unites with a low spur of the Green Mountains, south of 
Middlebury, in Vermont, 

475. The principal eminences in this range^ are Taghonnuc 
[72] Mountain in the western part of Massachusetts, and a spurf 
called fi'om its form, Saddle Mountain, which passes ofi* near the 
northern boundary of Massachusetts, through Williamstown. 

SaddU Mountain Is the highest point in Massachusetts. 4,000 feet above the 
leTel of the sea. Its length is about six miles, and it is Tisible at great distaneeay 
from the surrounding states. 

476i On the east of ike Green Mountains^ is a range which 
commences at East Kock, near New-Haven ; and forming in its 
course the peak of Mount Carmel, and the Farmington and Tal- 
cott Mountains, it passes the Connecticut River at Northampton, 
and leaves a channel for its waters between Mount Tom and 
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Mount Holyoke. Not far from this place, it unites with a similar, 
but lower range, which runs from Lyme, near the mouth of the 
Connecticut River ; and both proceed in a single range, which 
hasl>een called the White Mauntaiu Sange^ throu^ Massachu- 
setts and New-Hampshire, to the northern boundary of the United 
States. 

Tlw duef cmiiieBees are Mavit Tom, Movnt Hoiyoke, and Mmmt TobT, one 
Saadcrlaiid, in Mastaehusetts ;^ Monadnock, near the aontheni bomdarjr or IfcW" 




about 8,000 feet in beigbt. 

477. In New-Hampshire^ there are several ranges which pass 
from east to west, uniting the White Mountain range with the 
Green Mountains. 

478. Little is known of the mountains of Maine, Mount Ka- 
tahdin is a lofty peak, which has not yet been examined or mea- 
6ured« 

FHYSICAL DIVISIONS. 

479. The great mountain chains of North America, divide it 
into four principal decUviUes: 1. The western declivity of the 
Chippewan Mountains ; 2. The northern declivity, descending 
from the head waters of the great lakes, towards the Arctic 
Ocean ; d. The eastern declivity of the Apalacbian Chain ; and 
4. The great southern declivity, or basin of the Mississippi, which 
may be considered as extending along the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, to the foot of the Cordilleras. The basin^ of the St. 
Lawrence forms another grand division of the Continent, lying 
between the northern and southern declivities. 

480. The western declivity of the Chippewan Mountains 19 
chieflj inhabited by Indian tribes, and has been very little exa* 
mined. The southern portions forming a part of Mexico, ar6 
well watered and fertile. 

1%e great tahU-land of Mexico is a very productive region, bct 
elevated that it enjoys the climate of the Temperate Zone, far 
within the tropics. The only defect is the want of water, which 
is sometimes destructive to their harvests. 

48 1 . The northern dedvinty^ extending from the highlands bor« 
derin^ on the lakes, to the Arctic Ocean, is also little known. 
From the discovery of coal and salt springs by Mackenzie, it is sup* 
posed to be a continuation of the great secondary region of [73] 
the Mississippi. It has numerous rivers and lakes ; but it appears 
to resemble Siberia in its dreary aspect and inhospUable climate, 
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and afibtds a scanty siibsistenne to the Indiam who wmder 
dirough it in pursuit of game and fiirred Bnimah. 

482. The eastern, or Afloiiltc dccKufty, comprises tha primuy 
region east of the Hudson Riser ; and liie aUuvial region tberace 
extending south to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The geological divisions of the United States will be oKst- 
eisily understood from an inspection of the Showing mi^*. 



tktdins, at txplaijiid tn 

1 Nev-lTork. 1 4 RiehnMHul. | 7 MUlcdgtville. 

3 Philadtlphii. G Rilcigh. B Albxn;. 

3 WuhingtoD. I 6 Colnmbn. | 9 WillismiiiDTt. 



483. The aUuvum f>f tie eattem decUoUg commences on tlie 
southern shore of Long Island, and extends between tlie Atlantie 
Ocean and the primary ridges of the Apalacbian Chain, until it 
passes round the aoutbem extremity of these mountains, and 
unites with the basiD of the Mississippi on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

It is botiMedon the interiorly a line commencing a little below 
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Newark, in New- Jersey, extending north of Amboy to the River 
Raritan, uid thence pursuing a south*west course to Trenton, [74] 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, nearly parallel to the 
coast, to Augusta, on the Savannah River, and thence to Natchez 
on the Mississippi, as exhibited on the map. 

484. The shore is low and sandy. The elevation gradually 
increases in. proceeding south. The tide extend* through the 
whole alluvion, on all the rivers north of the Roanoke, but below 
this it does not reach the western boundary. Through the whole 
formation, there is very little that deserves the name of rock. 
The great mass below the soil is composed of sand, gravel, peb- 
bles, shells, clay, and marl ; the last of which sometimes forms 
extensive beds. 

A bed of shells, sometimei cemented into shell-IimeBtone, extends from Eotair 
Springs, on the Santee River, to the Savannah River, and the Chickasaw Bluffs, 
OB the Mississippi. It is 600 miles long, from 10 to 100 broad, and in some parts, 
SOO &et thiek. In other parts, the gravel and sand are converted int« a loose, fri* 
able sandstone. The whole tract is considered by some as beloneing to the ttr- 
Hary eloMam Remains of vegetables are fonnd at the depth of lOQfeet in varions 
piaees. 

485. The character of the alluvion varies, according to the na- 
ture of the countries lying at the head of its streams. 

The streams north of the Rappahannock^ flow chiefly from the 
transition and secondary formations, and render the alluvion on 
the bays, in a part of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and New- 
Jersey, very fertile. 

The streams south of the Rappahannock^ as far as the Alta- 
maha, flow from the primitive portions of the Allegany Ridge, 
and bring down only sand, or gravel, or the hard materials of pri- 
mitive rocks, which produce a more sterile soil in North and 
South Carolina, and a part of Georgia and Virginia. The region 
soath and west of this, is chiefly an alluvion from secondary re- 
gions, and is extremely fertile. 

486. In the states south of Maryland^ those tracts which arc 
low and moist are soon covered with vegetation, from the heat of 
the climate, and the accumulation of vegetable soil renders them 
fertile. The same heat renders the .dry tracts more sterile ; and 
there is a greater contrast between the rich and poor soils in this 
region, than in colder chmates. 

487. The primxtwe formation of the United States^ rises into 
the most elevated ridge of the Apalachian Mountains, throu^ the 
greater part of their length, separating the Atlantic declivity froin 
the basin of the Mississippi. 

It eommenoes at Milledgeville, in Georgia, and is bounded on 
lite east by the line of the alluvion just described, as fax as tho 
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HudsoD River. It then expofids^ and covers the whole of New- 
England, and the north-eastern part of New- York, extending an 
unknown distance to the north. It gives to the eastern section of 
the United States, the usual rugged character of a primary form- 
ation. 

488. On the weat^ it extends nearly to the borders of Tennes- 
see. It is thence bounded by a line of transition rocks, which 
separates it from the secondary basin of the Mississippi ; running 
[75] north-east, across the Blue Ridge west of Washington, and 
a little west of Philadelphia and Easton, in Pennsylvania, to New- 
burgh, on the Hudson, and the eastern boundary of New-York. 
This region, however, contains several tracts of secondary and 
transition rocks. 

The great transition formation passes between the primary of New^-Tork and 
New- England, east of Lake Champiain. A district of transitien rocks also ex* 
tends from Rhode Island to Boston ; and another narrow strip from the Delaware 
to the Tadkin River. A secondary region extends from New-Haven, along the 
Connecticut River, to Vermont ; and another from the Hudson to the R«p|i»- 
hannock, which covers the primitive in New-Jersey. Richmond has a secondary 
coal formation. The banks of streams, lakes, &c. present many examptos of 
limited alluvions. 

489. A remarkable granite^ w gneiss ndlge forms the boundary 
between the primitive and alluvial formation, which is beheved by 
some to have been the ancient line of the sea coast. It crosses 
Long Island Sound, at Hurlgate near New- York ; the Delaware, 
at Trenton ; the Susquehannah, at the rapids near its mouth ; 
tfaeJPotomac, at Georgetown ; the Rappahannock at Fredericks- 
burg ; James River, at Richmond ; and the Roanoke, at Hali- 
fax ; producing rapids or falls, in all these streams, except the 
Potomac, which obstruct navigation. 

490. The transUian fcrmaUon occupies a long but narrow I 
tract, bordering on the primitive, extending from 20 to 100 miles 
to the west. It is described by Maclure, as extending on the 
west to Lake Champiain, and bounded by a line passing through 
Albany, below Tioga, through Williamsport, (Penn.) and thence 
south-west, to the western boundaries of Maryland and North 
Carolina. It embraces the coal mines of the Susquehannah and 
Lehigh, the rich valley of the Shenandoah, and the region of the 
most celebrated mineral springs of Virginia. 

491. The great ateondary region of North America, or the 
basin of the Mississippi, occupies the centre of the continent, and 
extends from the Hudson River and the boundaries of t^ie tran« 
sition, to the basin of. the St. Lawrence ; and beyond the Missis^ 
^ppi, probably to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Cki the 
south it is bounded by the alluvion of the coast, without any it^- 
termediate formation. 
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492. The baaia of the Mississfppi is traversed by thru distinct 
I ranges of mountainous country <^ besides the branches of the Apa- 
' lacbian chain. 

The Ozark Mountains^ run north-east from the Red River, 
across the Arkansaw, and between the heads of the Osage and 
White Rivers, to the confluence of the Missouri with the Missis- 
sippi; and thence are continued in a low range of hills, towards 

, Lake Superior. 

They pursue the same course with the Apalachian chain, but 
are much inferior in height. There are no elevated peaks ; but 
ihe whole form a mountainous tract, 100 to 160 miles in width, 
and rising in some parts, 1,600 or 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Like the Apalachian Mountains, they have a basis of pri- 
mary rocks, covered by secondary rocks, which form their [76] 

• highest points. They abound in metallic minerals, especially lead 
and copper. 

The Wisconsan, or Ouisconsin Hills^ are a range of hilly, 
broken country, commencing on the Ouisconsin River, and ex- 
lending north to Lake Superior. They resemble the Ozark 
Mountains in their geological character, and metaUic productions j 
and appear to be a continuation of them. 

The Black Hills separate the Yellow Stone, and its branches, 
from the Missouri. 

493. The whole ha^n of the Mississippi is generally charac- 
ierized by the fertility of secondary and alluvial countries ; and 
extends through such a range of latitudes as to furnish the prin- 

f cipal productions of hot and cold climates. 

494. Tfie delta of the Mississippi <, and the alluvial regions lying 
around the Ghilf of Mexico, mclude the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. The inexhaustible fertility of the 

' soil renders them luxuriant in every production adapted to the 
climate. 

495. In the middle of the basin^ east of the Mississippi, is a 
mountainous section, embracing the greater part of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the western parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
between the Ohio and the Allegany mountain. It abounds in hills, 
elevated near the Ohio, from 400 to 1,000 feet above the river, 
and higher in the neighbourhood of the mountains. . 

This section is based upon limestone, which gives great fer- 
tility to its soil ; but is so much broken by fissures and caves, that 
It is liable to extreme drought in the summer, by the sinking of 
the water. It is in some degree rugged ; but enjoys a temperate, 
healthy climate, and is capable of a high degree of cultivation. 

496. The northern se^ion of this part of the basm, between 
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the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the lakes, embraces the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Iltinois, and the North- Western Territory. It 
may be divided into three portions ; the hilly country, the plain 
country, and the valley country. 

497. The MUy country occupies about one-third of the sur- 
face, extending from the Allegany Ridge, and the hilly districts of 
New-York and Pennsylvania, to the ridge running from the mouth 
of the Wabash to the eastern part of Lake Erie, which divides 
the waters of the Wabash and Lake Erie from the branches of 
the Ohio. Its surface is uneven, and in many places, rugged and 
broken ; but a large part of it is susceptible of cultivation. 

No high moantains are to be seen. The hills usually rise from 600 to 800 feet 
above the common leyel, which is about 1000 feet above the level of the streams, 
or the water-table of the country. They invariably present rounded summits ; 
and the soil is generally productive. Numerous fine tracts are interspersed among 
the hilis, and the valleys of the streams are extremely fertile. The banks of the 
streams are usualJy abrupt and precipitous, and the channels deep. 

498. The plain, or undulating country, extends from the hilly 
region to Lakes Erie and Michigan, and the Fox and Ouisconsin 
rivers. On entering this section, the land gradually changes from 
a rough to an undulating surface ; not entirely destitute of hills, 
[77] but rising into broad and gentle swells in some parts, and 
subsiding into extensive plains in others. Three-fourths of this 
region is occupied by prairies or savannahs, remarkable for the 
richness of their soil. They yield a spontaneous and luxuriant 
growth of herbage, but are only skirted with trees. 

499. The country is so little inclined, that the streams flow 
sluggishly, the water of rains stagnates on the surface, and the 
exhalations render the air moist and unhealthy. Extensive tracts 
are well adapted for settlement, but many parts of the country 
must remain uninhabited for many years, on account of the 
scarcity of timber, and the deficiency of mill-seats and spring's. 

500. The vaUey country embraces the alluvial tracts in the vales 
of the streams, usually called bottoms. They are composed of 
alternate layers of sand and soil, deposited by the streams ; and 
vary in fertility, according to the nature of the formation from 
which the streams originated. In the vale of the Oliio, the 
(juality of the soil appears to improve from its source downward. 

The climate of the valley country is, almost without exception, 
unhealthy ; but cultivation will gradually diminish, and perhaps 
remove the causes of disease, by clearing the land of putrefyinsr 
vegetation. 



o 



The most extensive tract of valley country, east of the Mississippi, is called the 
American Bottom, extending about 81 miles on the Mississippi, firom the Ka»kaa- 
kias to the Missouri. Its averase breadth is four miles, and it is considerably ele- 
vated above the present level of freshets. It is generaUy very rich, and is desti- 
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tote of timber, eEeept on the maigin of the river. Other bottcnpa of fftaX extent 
are found below the junction of the Mistonri. The Ohio bottome are woiknaSj 
eovcred with deep forests, and have no prairies of importance. 

* 5Q1 . The country lying hettoeen the Mississippi and Missauriy 
above their junction, contains no mountains of any magnitude. 
It is not destitute of abrupt hills and precipices ; but is character- 
ized by an undulating surface, variegated by broad jiver val^, 
and tracts of upland. It is generally destitute of forests^ and only 
chequered with stripes of wood land on the borders of the streams. 
The bottoms on the Mississippi and Missouri are very rich, and 
generally covered with timber ; but prairies become more nthne- 
rous on going upward from their junction. The soU of this re- 
gion is probably equal, if not superior, to that of any other tract 
of upland in the United States ; but the scarcity of timber^ mitt- 
seats^ and springs^ must for a long time impede its settlement 

502. The tract extending south of the Missouri^ to the Red 
River, between the Mississippi and longitude 06^ west, has a sur- 
face much diversified. An extensive bottom lies on the Missis- 
sippi, extending from the Ohio to the Red River, which contains 
large swamps of cypress-trees, almost impenetrable from the 
under growth of shrubs. The Great Swamp, the most consider- 
able, commences near the head of this tract, and stretches about 
200 miles in length, and from 5 to 30 in width. 

The lowlands on the Mississippi are bounded by the region of 
the Ozark Mountains. With the exception of the alluvial tracts 
on the borders of the streams, it is extremely hilly and [78] 
broken. TTie mountains rising from 800 to 1,800 feet above the 
streams, with rounded summits and oflen perpendicular clifis, and 
have a rocky surface, which admits only a scanty growth of tim- 
ber. The portion on the Missouri and its branches, resembles 
the country north of the Missouri, in the prevalence of prairied 
and the scarcity of trees. The southern part is better supplied 
with forests. The streams are rapid and furnished with mill-seats^ 

503. From longitude 96^, or the meridian of the Council 
Blufls., to the Chippewan Mountains, is a desert region of 400 
miles in length and breadth, or about 160,000 square nules in ex- 
tent. The hilly country last described, gradually subsides to a 
level but undulating surface, with nothing to Umit or variegate the 
prospect, but here and there a hill, knob, or insulated tract •f 
fable land. 

On approaekmg within 100 miles of the Rocky Mouatams^ their 
snow-capped summits become visible. Here the hilb become 
more frequent ; elevated rock&f more abundant ; and the soil iii<»e 
rtdfile, onfil we reach the abiupt chain of peaks which divide it 

11 
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from the western declivity of North America. The surface is 
generally naked, and not a thousandth part Is covered with trees. 

Thit tnet if sepwated from the Chippcwan MoootaiBs bj a range of nndstoiie 
ridgea, preMntbig abrupt and precipitoot frontt. They resemble rains and works 
of art, and form seenery of a fprand and interestii^ character. 

The insnlated table lands rise from 600 to 800 feet above the common level, svr- 
ronnded, in many instances, byni(eged slopes and precipices, and give to the whole 
tract a singular appearance. Their surface is iwaaUy waYingj and occasionaUT 
rises in knobs several hundred feet high. They are sometimes covered with 
stuited trees, bat often nearly bare. 

504. The predominant soil of this region is a sterile sand, and 
largQ tracts are often to be met with, which exhibit scarcely a 
trace of vegetation. The streams are broad and shallow, and 
running through a bed of sand, are liable to become dry in the 
hot season. The valleys of the rivers and creeks are usually sunk 
150 or 200 feet below the common level of the country ; they are 
bounded, in some places, by perpendicular precipices ; and in 
others by bluffs or banks of gentle slope. Many of them are 
rich, especially near the mouths of the rivers ; but towards their 
sources become sterile. 

The salts and magnesia mingled with the soil, are often so abun* 
dant as to destroy vegetation. The waters are to a great extent 
impure, and frequently too brackish for use. 

The vallev of the Canadian River is incrnsted to a great extent^ with salt nearly 
pure, resemoling ice or snow in it« appearance. The waters or the river are so 
impregnated wiUi salt as to be unflt for ose ; and this is the case with other tribn- 
tanes of the Arkansaw and the Red River. These streams are also tinged with a 
deep red, from the soil over which they flow. 

^^ In regard^o this extensive section," says Major Long, '^ we 
do not hesitate in giving the opinion that it is almost wholly unfit 
[79] for cultivation ; and of course uninhabitable by a people 
depending upon agriculture for their subsistence.'* 

Although tracts of fertile land, considerably extensive, are occuionally to be 
met with, yet the scarcity of wood and water, almost uniformly prevalent, will 

8 rove an insimerable obstacle in the way of settling the country. Agreeably to 
ie best intelligence we have, the country both northward and southward of that 
described, commencing near the sources of the Sabine and Colorado, and extend* 
ing to the northern boundary of the United States, is throughout of a similar cha- 
racter. 

505. The basin of the Si. Lawrence^ comprising the great 
lakes, is a narrow tract, bounded on both sides by ranges of high- 
lands, which separate its waters from those of the surroundingr 
declivities. It resembles the basin of the Mississippi, with which 
it is intimately connected, in its geology and soil, from Lake St. 
Clair to Montreal. The northern parts of the state of Illinob, 
Indiana, Ohio, and New- York, and the north-eastern part of 
Pennsylvania, which belong to this basin, are generally level, and 
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eqnal any part of the United States, of the same extent, in fer« 
tOity. 

506. The basin of the Colwmbia River is about 900 miles long, 
and 400 broad. It embraces many fertile tracts, some of which 
are prairies, and others covered with heavy timber. Its climate 
is nuld ; and its streams abound in fish, which support numeroHB 
viUagesof Indians on their banks. 

IKLAND NAVIGATION. 

North America is penetrated by two, great rivers^ the Missis'- 
sippi and the St. Lawrence, by which navigation is extended to a 
great distance into the interior. 

507. The Mississippi and its branches drain the great central 
basin which lies between the Allegany and Chippewan Moun- 
tains. On the Mississippi, the navigation for boats of consider- 
able burthen, extends to the Falls of St. Anthony. On the Mis- 
souri, which is the largest, and in fact the principal stream, it ex- 
tends to the Gates of the Rocky Mountains. 

From the secondary character of the country, the numerous 
hranchea of these great rivers are generally navigable, and aiSbrd 
a passage from almost every part of the Western States, and the 
vast regions at the base of the Rocky Mountains, to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Ocean, at least during the season of high water, 
from the spring to the middle of the summer. 

508. The current of the principal streams is so rapid, that 
although their depth would admit vessels of considerable size, the 
navigation is chiefly by means of steam-boats. Even the ascent 
from the mouth of the Mississippi to New-Orleans is so difBcult, 
that vessels are sometimes delayed 30 days. 

The navigation of the Mississippi is attended with some danger, 
from the numerous trees fixed in its bed, which are called by the 
hoatmen planters and sawyers^ and are as fatal to the boats as 
reefs of rocks. Below Natchez, these dangers are obviated by 
the depth of the water. Above this, they become more and more 
numerous, and difficult to pass ; but the main channel, though in- 
tricate. Affords depth of water, in all stages, sufficient for [80] 
boats ^oc 5 or 6 feet drafl, to the mouth of the Ohio. From this 
por^ware^he mouth of the Missouri, 220 miles, the navigation is 
r^ats proti by . shoals at low water, which will not admit boats 
aeans of hore than 3 feet. Its current probably averages 3} miles 

519. Tl 

and for bosbe obstructions to the navigation of the 3lRssouri re- 
Tina are n^ein Mississippi^ but are much greater. This stream 
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is rapid and turbulent. No part of it is exempt from rafts, bars, 
snags, or other obstructions, and the channel is very intricate. 
From March to July or August, it is raised by freshets to such a 
height as to admit boats of any burden ; but during the remainder 
of the year, it can scarcely be called navigable, except for boats 
drawing 2 to 2^ feet of water. Its velocity in a middle stage 
of water is 4^ miles ; in freshets 5^ per hour. It is usually block- 
ed up with ice during the winter. 

610. The Ohio is navigable for boats of considerable burden^ 
from the middle of February to the latter part of June, and again r 
few weeks during the freshet in the Autumn. The falls at Lou- 
isville can be passed by large boats only in the highest water. 
During low water, boats of small burden cannot pass some other 
rapids and shoals, and the river is fordable in many places. 

511. The Arkansaw is the next branch to the Missouri in size. 
It has only short periods of flood, and will not admit boats of cob- 
siderable'burden. A part of its channel is sometimes dry. The 
Canadian^ a branch of the Arkansaw, 1 ,000 miles in length, 
leaves its channel dry a large part of the summer. 

51 S. The Red River is navigable most of the year to the Great 
Raft, a collection of timber which closes the passage, 500 miles 
from its mouth. The River St, Francis is blocked up at its mouth 
by rafts of logs and drift wood, which entirely prevent the passage 
of boats. 

513. The branches of the Missouri are usuaUy blocked up at 
their mouths after the freshets in July, until the next spring, with 
mud, brought down by the Missouri. They are of course navi- 
gable only during the freshets. 

The Platte is a broad, shallow streaih, fordable in almost every 
part, and navigable only for canoes of skins. The Yellow Stone 
is nearly as large as the branch which takes the name of the Mis- 
souri, and is navigable through the greater part of its course. 

514. The St. Lawrence is navigable nearly to Montreal for 
vessels of 600 tons burden, where it is obstructed by rapids. 
The boat navigation continues above them to Ogdensburg, 
whence sloops and large vessels may be navigated 1 70. miles, 
through Lake Ontario to the river Niagara. Above ^^1., falls of 
Niagara, small vessels may proceed without intesfiT)^ « iLl Lake 
Huron, and boats by a canal to Lake SuperioH^strj^g?/ t ^i. ' w 

At tbe fidls is a portage of 7 miles, after which ther^ *' ^^tr}/>«. g.r m* *^ 
throaghLakaErie, forvesselsof OOorTOto&s. Tb ^ hr. ^ V '^°0»« 
straits of Detroit, 2S miles; Lake St. Glair, SO mil' tin ''* F^ ?^^ ^^ 

■ ' " " -— - yj Between o^ ^^. 7># leve] unA 

aloDga part ^it^ble #/f ' • 
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515. The common route of thejvr traders in their bark [81] 
canoes, is from the St. Lawrencp through the Ottawa or Grand 
River, and thence by a short portage to Lake Nipissing, and down 
the French River into Lake Huron. This route is one third 
shorter than that through the great lakes. 



From Iiske Huron, they proceed throngh the Straits of St. Maiy, tad Lake Sn- 
perior, to the Grand Portage, 9 mfles in length, which brings them to the creai 
northern <diain of lakes, beginning with the Lake of the Woods, at tho 



of 1,100 miles from the place of their departure. 

The River St. Lawrence, above Quebec, and a great put of the lakes, are froacB 
over Irom the b^;inning of December till April ; bat an easy and rapid ooiivcy* 
ance is afforded over the ice by means of sledges. 

616. Lake Champlain is a tributary of the St. Lawrence, 
emptying into it by the River Sorei, or Richeheu. Vessels of 1 50 
toos may ascend 12 or 14 miles ; and boats, to Chambly or St. 
Johns. From this place, there is a ship navigation of 160 miles 
on the lake, to the shores of Vermont and New- York. 

The River St, Frands^ one of whose branches rises in Lake 
St Francis, and another in Lake Memphremagog, is also a chan« 
nel of navigation to the St. Lawrence. 

517. The numerous Rivers on the eastebn decuvitt of the 
Apalachian Chain, afford the advantages of a good inland navi- 
gation to most parts of the Atlantic States. In all those streams 
which flow through the alluvial region, from the Mississippi to the 
Roanoke, the tide waters of the ocean terminate at some distance 
from the foot of the mountains, varying from 30 to 120 miles. 
From the Roanoke to the Delaware, they extend through the al- 
luvial region, to the base of the primitive hills ; but in no river 
south-west of the Hudson do they pass beyond the alluvial region. 
As far as the tides flow, the streams are generally navigable for 
doops* 

518. In passing from the hiUy and primitioe^ totheJUU and ol- 
lumal region^ the streams are almost uniformly precipitated over 
ledges of rocks, by rapids which obstruct their navigation. In- 
deed the boundary of the alluvion marks the limits of navigation 
from the sea, which passes through Milledgeville on the Altama- 
ha — Augusta on the Savannah — Columbia and Camden on the 
San tee — Richmond on the James — Fredericksburg on the Rap- 
pahannock — Georgetown on the Potomac — ^and Trenton on the 
Delaware. Above the rapids, navigation is performed entirely by 
boats propelled by oars or poles, or drawn up by ropes, or by 
means of the bushes growing on their banks. 

519. The Savannah River is navigable for ships to Savannah, 
and for boats 360 miles to Augusta. The rivers of South Caro- 
lina are navigable nearly through the alluvial re^^on, and there 

11* 
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are some good harbours at their mouths. That of Charleston^ 
which i9'foriaed by the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, is exceUeot ; 
aod is cooneoted by Cooper River and the Santee Canal, with 
the 8aDtee Ri?er. 

520. The coast of North Carolina is lined with a range of low, 
[82] sandy islands, enclosing a chain of sounds. Their entrances 
are generally obstructed by bars, and no vessels of considerable 
size can enter. But the streams are navigable for sloops some 
distance into the interior. 

521. The Chesapeake Bay is of itself an inland sea of con- 
siderable size ; and with the numerous streams and inlets on its 
borders, forms an important channel to the ocean for a large ex- 
tent of country, comprising the whole of Maryland, and the east- 
em declivity of Virginia ; and extending through the middle sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania, nearly to the small lakes of New- York. 
The largest ships have access to its shores, and proceed to some 
distance in several of its streams. Not far from the entrance of 
the Bay are Hampton Roads^ the first anchoring ground for ves- 
sels from the ocean. 

522. The James River is navigable for large ships to James- 
town, and for sloops to Richmond. Canals are formed around 
the falls at this place, and several obstructions above, which ex- 
tend the boat navigation 227 miles above Richmond. 

523. The Potom€u: is navigable for ships of any burden to the 
Qavy yard at Washington ; and this is the most inland point in the 
United States, to which the largest vessels have access. Above 
Washington, there are five falls on this stream, which are rendered 
passable by canals, A boat navigation is thus opened to its 
sources, which are connected with the waters of the Mississippi 
by the great Cumberland Road. 

524. The Susquehannah is obstructed at its Entrance into Chesa- 
peake Bay by a series of rapids, extending 40 miles, to Columbia^ 
which can scarcely be ascended by boats. Attempts have been 
made to remove these obstructions, at great expense ; and a canal 
of one mile in length has been cut around the Conewago Falls, 
20 miles above Columbia. But the navigation of this river is still 
so difficult, that the trade is principally confined to the convey- 
ance of timber in rafts, and of produce in large flat boats, termed 
arks^ from the interior to the bay. Above the falls of Cone wago, 
there are few obstructions in the Susquehannah to the boundaries 
of New- York, and batteaux may ascend, to its very s^^urces. 

425. The Delaware Bay and River are navigable ^^^**<largest 
>« as far as Philadelphia ; but the ascent is often ' ^ed 

bv the ourrent. Shops ascend to the fidls at Tren V 
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of S or 10 tons, 100 miles farther, to Easton. This river, with 
its branches, the SckuyUdU and Lehigh^ afR>rds inland navigation 
to a long, though narrow section of country, comprising the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, and the western part of New- 
J^sey. 

A eomil ia bow formiBg to eoaneet the Schuylkill with the Sosqaehaimih, Mid 
<h«it open a direct navigation from the basin of the Sosqaehannah to Philadelphia^ 
and the oeean. The I^high, one of its branches, has been rendered navigable 
for a part of its coarse, to open a conveyance from the extensive beds of coal upon 
itsbaaka. 

526. The Raritan River^ in the northern part of New- Jersey, 
\s navigable for sloops to Brunswick, within 28 miles of the head 
of sloop navigation on the Delaware ; and the Passaick and [83] 
the Hackensack afford a short inland navigation. But the dry, 
sandy region of New-Jersey on the south, and the mountainous 
portion on the north, have no navigation except from their bor- 
ders ; and there are few harbours on the eastern coast. 

527. The Hudson is the only river in the United States in 
which the tide passes through the alluvial, primitive, and transi- 
tion formations. It is navigable for ships to the city of Hudson, 
and tf/oops of considerable burden pass through all the formation!^, 
to the falls of the secondary country, above Troy, which is 165 
miles from the ocean. This is the most distant point to which 
the tides flow, and sea-vessels can approach in a direct line, in 
the United States. At its mouth, this river forms the harbour of 
New- York, which is considered one of the finest in the world. 
The JSbrthem Canal connects the Hudson with the borders of 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence ; and the Western Canal 
with the upper lakes, and the rich secondary region which occu- 
pies the centre of the state. This river is thus made the grand 
artery of an inland navigation, by which the wealth of this tract 
of country will flow to the city of New- York. 

528. In the rivers of the United States, east of iJie Hudson^ 
the tide extends only a small distance, and the navigation is ob- 
structed by the falls and rapids which are common in primitive 
covmtries. 

529. The Connscticut Biver is navigable for vessels of con- 
siderable size, 50 miles, to Hartford. Several canals and locks 
have been constructed on this river tit South Hadley, Hanover, 
and some intermediate rapids, which extend the boat navigation 
to Haverhill, in New-Hampshire. In the eastern part of Con- 
necticut, the Thama is navigable for sloops to Norwich, and 
forms the fine harbour of New-London at its mouth. 

B20. Jfarragans€i £«9, and the streams which empty into it, 
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afford easy access from the ocean to every part of Rhode Island. 
A canal is contemplated, to extend from Providence into the in- 
terior of Massachusetts, to furnish an easy conveyance for fuel 
and produce to this flourishing sea-port. 

531. The Mtrimac of New-Hampshire is much obstructed by 
rapids ; but its upper waters are connected with Boston Harbour 
by the Middlesex canal. 

532. The Wvera of Maine are generally obstructed. The Pe- 
nobscot, the St Johns, and the western branch of the Kennebec, 
afford a boat navigation nearly to their sources. The heads of 
these rivers approach within no great distance of the waters of 
the St. Lawrence ; and the portage from the head of the Ken- 
nebec to that of the Chaudiere River is only 5 miles. 

533. The basins of the river St. Lawrence, and the Missis- 
sippi, and the Atlantic decUvity are so intimately connected, that 
it would not be difficult to unite them by an inland navigation ; 
and much progress has been made in accomplishing this import- 
ant object. 

534. The waters of the St, Lawrence^ or the great lakea^ ha/oe 
two natural commumcations with the branches of the Miansdppi 
at particular seasons, by means of the I ox and Chicago Rivers, 
both emptying into Lake Michigan. A short canal would ren- 
der either of these communications permanent. 

[84] The Fox River, which flows into the branch of lAke Michigan called Greea 



Bay, rises near the OuuconUn branch of the Mississippi, and afterwards flows 
within 1| miles of its channel, separated from it only b}^ a short portage, orer a 
prairie. During the season of high water, this river is easily navigable, and 
the intervening rround is overflowed, so that loaded boats may pass to the 
Ouiseonsin, which affords a rapid but onobstmcted navigation to the Mississippi. 
Another communication is stated to exist from the Chiciigo Rtver, emptying into 
the Boath-westem corner of Lake Michigan, to the IlUnoii. It is passHi by 
boats of 60 tons, engaged in the fur trade, mi is open nine months in the year.* 

535. Through the Hudson River^ and the JYorthem Canals 

passing to Lake Champlain, the Atlantic waters are united with 

Lake Ontario, and the lower portion of the St. Lawrence. The 

Grand Canal of New- York will form a similar communication to 

the upper lakes. 

Two rouUt have been proposed to eonnect the Atlantie and western waters J 

by means of the Orand Cfanal of New-Torfc. The most obvious is by a canal ^ 

from Lake Erie to the branches of the Ohio, which wiU probably soon be under- M 

taken by the state of Ohio. The other route, is by a canal from Lake Erie to ^i 

Lake Michigan, and a second from Chicago River to the Ulinois. The latter ^^ 

route is but little longer than the former ; and the navigation would probably be ^ 

liess obstructed. ^ 

536. It is also proposed to eonnect the Ohio with the Jiilawtic^ \i 
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by a canal from the head waters of the Monongahela to those of 
the Potomac, which will pdae under the principal ridge of the 
Allegany, by a tunnel two miles in length. There is now a 
portage communication, by means of the Cumberland road. 

The state of Yuginia propose another portace oommonicatioB, fron^ the head 
waters of the James to those of the Great Kanhawa ; and a third has bean pro- 
posed in Pennsylvania, from the western branch of the Basquehannah, to the 
Allegany River, and also to Lake Erie. 

537. Great facilities also exist for the establishment of an inland 
navigation along the coait of the United States, from New- 
Hampshire to Georgia. 

The Mddlesex Canals connects the Merrimae River above 
the frdls, and the interior of New-Hampshire, with the harbour of 
Boston. From this harbour and Massachusetts Bay, a canal 
across the isthmus which unites Cape Cod to the main, would 
form a communication through ^arraganset Bay^ and Long 
Island Sound, to New- York. The RariUtn River could be con- 
nected with the Delaware by a canal of 28 miles, requiring only 
an elevation of 30 feet to the summit level. The Delaware Bay 
will be united to the Chesapeake by another, of 22 miles, between 
Christiana and Elk River, which is already commenced. 

All these canals wonld pass throuah a flat conntry ; and might be con- [8&J 
Hmeted without very great labour. It is somewhat doabtful however, whethor 
the canal across the ia^unus of Gape Cod woold not be liable to obstructions, by 
the accunaiilation of sand ; and another route has been thought more likely to be 
iKlnl, eonnecting Boston Harbour with Taunton River, which empties into Nar- 
n^doaet Bay, by a canal 26 miles in length, rising 133 feet. 

538. After descending the Chesapeake Bay to JVbrfolk^ on 
the Elizabeth River;^ there is a canal passing through the Cheat 
Dismai Swamp^ which extends the navigation to Mbemarh 
Sounds From this sound a range of low islands ettend along 
the coast to Florida, which forms an -inland passage nearly the 
whole distance. A part of this distance may be traversed by 
the canal which connects the Sanies River with the harbour of 
Charleston. 

539. The Coluhbia Rivbb is from one to three miles wide in 
the lower part of its course. Vessels of 300 tons may ascend to 
the mouth of the Multnomah, 125 miles ; and sloops, to the 
nead of the tide waters, sixty miles farther. At the distance of 
iOO miles from the mouth, there are two rapids which require a 
short portage : but except these, the boat navigation is uninter- 
rupted as far as the great falls^ 260 miles from the sea. 
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..AJICTIC REGIONS. 

540. The Abctic Regions have not been fully explored ; but 
appear to comprise a considerable extent of land, of which North 
Georgia, Greenland, and the island of Spitzbergen,- are the prin- 
cipal portions known. Greenland and the neighbouring regions, 
have usually been considered as belonging to North America ; 
but the channel of Barrow's Straits has been penetrated to 114^ 
west longitude ; the sea has been seen at two places, between 
this and Beering's Straits, by Hearne, Franklin, and Mackenzie ; 
and it is probable there is no barrier but ice, to interrupt the pas- 
sage across. 

541. The aspect of these regions, is dreary and desolate in 
the extreme. The cocats only appear to be habitable ; and these 
present a surface of snow, varied with mount^ns of ice, during 
a greater part of the year. A scanty but beautiful vegetation 
appears, for a short period in the summer. The interior is 
traversed by naked, barren mountains, covered with perpetual 
ice, and interspersed with vast glaciers. 

The fivers are neither numerous nor large. The waters and 
torrents of the summer, are chiefly converted into masses of ice 
during the winter ; and the inhabitants and traveUers depend on 
melted snow for their drink. These dreary regions are but thinly 
populated, either with men or animals. 

ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 

542. South of South America are the uninhabited islands of 
8(m^ Georgia, Sandwich Land^ and the newly discovered South 
'^istland USes, whose limits are not yet known. They are the 

only tracts of land known, near the Antarctic Circle. They pre- 
sent even a more barren, desolate appearance than the Arctic 
Regions : and are scarcely habitaUe on account of the cold. 
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(23.) Phfgical Sections of Europe. 

I. From the JSUanHc to the Ural Mountaine in laUktde 65^« 

II. From the Black Sea to the Baltic Sea. 

III. From the ^orth Sea to the Mediterranean^ 

543. EiTBOPE is very irregular in its figure, and deeply indentei^ 
vith seas, bays, and gulfs, which gives a sea coast to every coun- 
try except Switzerland, and the small states oi Germany. I'hey 
also divide it into ^rnall portions, which do not admit the exten< 
9ve basins and maj^^c rivers, so common in America. 

MOimXAlNS. 

544. The surface of Europe presents I10O principal UgUanii 
—the Alpine highlands on the south, and the Scandinavian on 
tbe north. 

The southern, or Alpine higfUands^ have their centre in the 
Alps of Switzerland, and send forth branches which traverse two- 
thirds of Germany and France, and the whole of Spain, Italy, 
Austria, and Turkey. They pass through the north of Saxony 
to the Baltic, and through the north of Germany nearly to the 
Xorth Sea, gradually descending to low ranges of hills. They 
extend through Poland and Prussia by the Valdai Hills, which 
connect them with the northern highlands and the Ural Mountains. 

The principal mountains are the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Car- 
pathian, and the Apennine Mountains. 

545. The Mpa are the most celebrated mountains in Europe 
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for their height and grandeur. This chain divides Italy, on the 
north, from Germany, France, and Switzerland. It stretches in 
a crescent-like form, from the head of the Adriatic Sea, to the 
Gulf of Genoa, where it unites with a branch of the Apennines. 
Its length is about 600 miles, and its breadth in some places ex- 
ceeds 100 ; the whole comprising various chains, or branches* 
[87] The Alps are broken into lofty peaks, separated by narrow 
valleys and dreadful chasms, several thousand feet deep. Many 
of these rocky masses appear like mountains piled upon moun- 
tains, till their summits rise above the clouds, and viewed from 
above, resemble islands emerging from the bosom of the ocean. 
These mountains are chiefly from 4,000 to 12,000 feet high, and 
many are clad with perpetual snow. The most rugged part of 
this chain is that between Savoy and the Valais, in the midst of 
which Mont Blanc^ the chief of the group, rearsnts head to the 
height of 16,660 feet, and may be seen at the distance of 140 
miles. 

From these elevations, numerous lakes, and some of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Europe derive their origin. Impetuous cataracts 
descend from their sides, the sources of which areollmi above the 
ordinary elevation of the clouds. 

546. The lower parts of the mountains generally abound with 
woods and pastures, remarkable for their luxuriant verdure. The 
middle regions^ to which the herdsmen and shepherds resort with 
their cattle and flocks during the summer, produce a great variety 
of odoriferous herbs, plants^ and shrubs, and are enriched with 
excellent springs. The upper dmsian is chiefly composed of 
rugged, and almost inacces^ble rocks, often hidden beneath, per* 
petual snow. In ascending the Alps, the traveller experiences all 
the varieties of European climate, and every season of the year. 
A few paces conduct him from the flowers of summer to the un- 
dissolved snows of winter. The elevated valleys are filled with 
glaciers ; and tremendous avalanches sometimes tumble from their 
clifl&v 

547. The chain of Mouai Jura is an important branch of the 
Alps, extending north-east from Geneva, and forming the boun- 
dary between Switzerland and France. It is thence continued 
under the name of the Vosges^ and separates the streams and 
basins of France from those of Germany. This chain has an 
elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet, and is covered with snow the 
greater part of the year. 

548. Next in celebrity ave the Pyraief«, which separate Frfuice 
from Spain, and extend from the Mediterranean to the Bay of 
I^i«eay , a distance of about SdO miles* Their breadth YtaieB from 
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50 to 100 miles. This chain does not attain the hdglU of many 
of the Alpine summits. The h^hest peaks, however, which are 
situated near the middle of the d^ain, are about 1 1 ,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

On the east of the Rhone, the cAoafiQf Lossere, and the Cecen- 
ne«, (or Sev^mes,) proceeds north, from near the eastern extre- 
mity 4if the Pyrenees to the sources of the Loire. 

549. The composition and aspect of the Pyrenees is diiferenl: 
from that of the Alps, as they not only contain calcareous matter, 
but large masses of sea-shells and other marine substances. The 
northern and eastern parts are the most smooth and fertile, while 
the south and west exhibit the sterile add rugged scenery that 
characterizes the higher Alps. There are more than 50 defiles 
or passes through these mountains ; but only 5 are passable [88] 
for carriages. Many of these are 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The ascent on the side of Spain is steep and rugged ; 
on the side of France, it is generally gradual and easy. 

Neither of these chains is abundant in mineral treasures. 
These mountains, like the Alps, have their glaciers, and are sub- 
ject to avalanches^ which seldom fail to carry destruction in their 
progress. 

&0. The grand and extensive ridge of the Carpathian Moun- 
/anw, extend in a semicircular form, from the southern point of 
Silesia, about 46*' north latitude, and 23^ east longitude, to the 
north and east of Hungary, sending off branches to Transylvania 
ud Wallachia. The whole length of this chain is about 500 
miles ; but its highest summits do not exceed 8,000 or 9,000 feet^ 
and lew of them reach tlus elevation. 

The form of these mountains is generally pyramidal, and most 
of their summits are covered with perpetual snow.^ Their sides 
are clothed with extensive forests, particularly of pines and firs, 
enriched with a variety of mineral treasures. 

551. The chain of Mount Hemus^ and the mountains of Tur- 
key, have been too little explored by modern travellers to give us 
any correct materials for description. ' 

552. The Apennines are that branch of the Alpine highlands 
which pass off firom the Alps at Genoa, and traverse the whole of 
Italy fiom north to south. In the southern provinces, they divide 
into two chains, one of which turns off to the Straits of Messina, 
and the other terminates at the Capo di Leuca. Many of these 
mountains are dormant or extinct volcanoes, as is fully proved by 
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the laya and volcanic rocks fonod upon their summils, evento the 
ncnrth of Rome. They are generally of less eleTatbn than the 
Alps, and are frequently covered with trees to the very top* 
Some parts present in a very striking manner, the naked, desolate 
appearance which belongs to volcanic regions. 

653. These mountains dknde Italy into two jnincipal declivi- 
ties, and give rise to most of its rivers. Various branches diverge 
from them, which give an undulatory appearance to the whole 
country. Different parts <^ the group have diff^mit names, chiefly 
local in their use. 

There are several smaUer groups of mountains which are con- 
sidered subordinate to the Apennines. One lies on the nortii of 
the Tiber, another on the south, and another on the Adriatio. A 
fourth is composed of Vesuvius, Solfeterra, and the vc^canic 
mountains and islands of the Bay of Naples. 

654. The mountains of Spain generally' trav^se it from east to 
west, between the channels of the rivers ; of which the principal 
are the chains of Biscay, Castile, Toledo, Morena, and Nevada. 
The two central chains are said to contain great quantities of 
granite ; but they are generally secondary. Their deoation is not 
great. The serrated or saw-like appearance of their summits, has 
[89] given them the name of Sierra. They are covered with snow 
only a few months in the year. Long ranges of moderate sized 
MUs lie between them^ which render the whole surface of Spain 
uneven and waving. 

. 555. The Soandinainan Highlands take their name from the 
ancient peninsula of Scandinavia. They commence in Norway, 
and passing through Sweden, Lapland, and Finland^ extend with 
some interruption to the Ural Mountains. 

The principal chain is that of the Norwegian Mountains, which 
separate Norway from Sweden. The middle portion of the diain 
is called Dofrafield, and this name has usually been applied to the 
whole. They commence about latitude 59^, and extend more 
than 1,000 miles from south to north, gradually diminishing in 
height as they approach the Northern Ocean. Theh^hest sum- 
Tttits hre inferior in elevation to those of the Pyrenees, and per- 
haps to those of the Carpathian ridge ; but they derive from tiieir 
northern situation, all the horrors of perpetual winter. Forests 
of pine which flourish in the rigour of a cold climate, clothe their 
sides to a considerable height, furnishing inexhaustible stores of 
valuable timber for the more southern cc^untries of Europe. The 
Norwegian Chain also yields marble, iron, copper, and other use- 
fid minerals, 

556. These mountains send off several branches in Sweden 
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and Norway, and extend through Finiand, under the name of the 
OUmeiz MouniaitM. These have been tittle examined, but do not 
appear to attain a ^eat height in any part. From the chain of 
OUmetz^ a range of kighUrnds extends south to Petersburgb, 
which seems to connect the chain with the southern or Aipine 
h^hUmda. The most considerable portion is the Valdcd HiUs^ 
wMch give rise to the Volga ; and these are only 1 ,200 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

667. From dO"" to 61^ of latitude, the l/ro/ Jfounlaiiw consti- 
tute the boundary between £urope and Asia, stretching through 
a space of more than 1,200 miles. This ridge, therefore, exceeds 
in length any of those already mentioned ; but its height is not 
proportional, the loftiest summits being less than 6,000 feet. The 
people who. live in its vicinity style it SemenoiPoiaSy the girdle of 
the world. After the Ural Mountains enter Asia, they separate 
into two hroHchea; one of which extends towards the Altaian 
Chain, and the other to the Caucasian Isthmus. The northern 
part is imperfectly known ; but is supposed to stretch nearly pa- 
rallel to ihe River Oby, to the Frozen Ocean, and across the 
islands of Nova Zembla. 

The UMeat gummU» are composed of granite, and covered with 
perpetual snow. These mountains slope much more on the 
western than on the eastern side. They are generally covered 
with forests, <^n diversified with rich valleys, beautiful meadows, 
and fine transparent lakes. The central parts abound in valuable 
mmermls and metaUtc ores. The richest mmee are on the Asiatic 
side. 

PHYSICAL DtVISXOMS. [90] 

558. In descrying the surface of Europe^ it may be considered 
generally, as divided into three great portions : the northern and 
southern highlands, and the great lowland which hes between 
them. 

The Scandmmnan SSghiands^ including Norway, Sweden, Lap- 
luid, and Finland, as far as Petersburgh, are almost exclusively 
primitive ; and have all the ruggedness which belongs to primitive 
regums. The secondary rocks appear only on the borders of the 
Cattegat, and«ome of the great lakes. 

659. The character of die Alpine Highlands has been abeady 
deaeribed. They are surrounded by the transition and secondary 
formations, in 8paHi and Italy on the south, and m France and 
Germai^ oh ibe north. 

JLyerjesXmmmdiegvlBiifornMioriqf sec 
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extends from the Crimea, along the foot of the Carpathian and 
Bohemian Mountains, to Ratisbon ; and thence along the Danube 
to the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Mediterranean. These regions 
have much of the roughness of a primitive country, with a greater 
degree of fertility, and rich deposites of mineral treasures. 

560. To this succeeds a level tract on the north, forming fhe 
great lowland of Europe^ which reaches to the shores of the Bal- 
tic and the North Sea, including Denmark, Netherlands, the nortL 
of France, Germany, Prussia, and Poland, extending withfew ex* 
ceptions through all the southern part of Russia, to the secondary 
and transition range which borders on the Black Sea. This tract 
is generally very level and fertile, and traversed by numerous 
navigable streams. 

56 1 . The northern part of Germany is one immense plain, de- 
scending gently towards the sea; and there are no considerable 
mountains within 150 miles of the shore. This lowland extends 
into the southern and eastern part of Russia^ and forms extensive 
steppes. The northern part of Russia is allied to the lowlands 
in its character, and has one steppe which extends from the 
northern Dwina to the Petchora. 

562. In Denmark^ the Netherlands^ and the portions of Pms^ 
gia^ Poland^ and Russia^ bordering on the Baltic and North Seas, 
the land descends nearly to the level of the sea, and forms exten* 
sive marshes. HoUand indeed, is to a great extent below the 
level of the waters, and protected by banks from their inundations. 

563. By obaerving the course of the rwera^ it will be seen that 
Europe may be traversed fit>m tiie south-west to the north-east, 
without crossing any considerable river. This shows us an ele- 
vated ridge of land, which divides the streams flowing into the 
Atlantic and Baltic, from those which empty into the Mediterra* 
nean and Black Seas. It may be traced from the Ural Moun* 
tains by the Valdai Hills and the Carpathian Chain, to the Alps, 
the Cevennes, the Pyrenees, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Europe is thus divided into two^rancl decUvities ; the north- 
western and the south-eastern. These are subdivided into a 
number of smaller basins,\rorresponding to the seas which receive 
their waters. 

[91] 564. The Baltic and North Seas form the receptacle for 
die numerous rivers of one division of the northern declivity, 
which extends in a circle around their shores, from the Scheldt 
and the Rhine, to the southern cape of Norway. It embraces 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Germany, Prussia, Poland, the east- 
ern part of Russia and Sweden, and may be called the internal 
division of the northern declivity. The extenud diviaon of tl^e 
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declivity embraces those portions whose waters empty into the 
Atlantic and Northern Ocean, including Northern Russia, Lap- 
land, Norway, a'nd the western parts of France. 

565. The southern declivity is divided into three portions : — 1 . 
The extensive level in the south-east of Russia, which is drained 
by the Don and the Volga— 2. The basiii of the Danube between 
the Carpathian Chain and the Chain of Mt. Hsemus, embracing 
the empire of Austria, and the southern kingdoms of Germany — 
3. The three peninsulas of Turkey, Spain, and Italy. These pe- 
ninsulas are traversed by chains of mountains, which give to each 
its peculiar system of highlands and declivities. 

INLAND NAVIGATION. 

566. Europe is so much penetrated by the arms of the sea, and 
traversed by so many rivers, that the internal navigation is exten- 
sive and easy. Few parts are destitute of a direct communica- 
tion with the ocean ; and its norUiern and southern seas have been 
connected in several places by canals of no great length, uniting 
the different streams of the central lowland * 

567. The Volga is navigable from the Caspian Sea 2,000 
miles to Rchef, 130 miles north-west of Moscow, and on the Oka. 
branch to Vishnei Volotchok, midway between Moscow and Pe- 
tersburgh ; thence by the Tvertza and a canal, it communicates 
wiUi Lake Ladoga, the Neva, and the Baltic Sea. 

Ta svoid the <bu|fiBroiia navigatioii of Lak« I^adoga, « canal has been cut aIoB|; 
its edge, from the Volkof directly to the Neva. Bu the Sheskna, another of its 
brancnes, the Volga commnnicates through the canal of Marier wiui Lake Onega^ 
which empties into Ladoga by the Stiver Svir. 

It is proposed to connect Lake Onega with one of the rivers of the White Sea^ 
and thos form a direct communication from the Northern Ocean to the interior of 
the continent. 

568. The Dnieper is navigable on the principal stream as far 
as Smolensk, more than 800 miles, and is only once interrupted 
in this distance, by a train of rapids of 40 miles in length. These 
can be passed*in boats only at high water. By the canal from the 
Pryzpec branch, it is connected with the Niemen. By the Bere- 
sina and the Beresinsky canal, it is united to the Dwina ; and 
thus furnishes a water communication from Riga, on the Baltic, 
to Odessa, on the Black Sea. 

669. The Don^ towards its mouth, is divided mto two streams, 
and excepting in a seasoii of flood, is scarcely navigable. Its 
mouth is also obstructed with satid, so that only flat-bottomed ves- 
sels can pass* -[^^1 

Que of its braaobcsi U cojue^ted with the Oka branoli of the Volga. A canal 

12* 
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direetly from the Don to the Vokii where they approach neareit each other, has 
been piopoeed, bat never execntra. 

570. The Rhine is the great channel of commerce for interior 
Germany, and is navigable from Switzerland to the sea. The 
current is generally rapid, flowing from four to five miles an hour. 
The chief descending trade commences at Basle. Few loaded 
boats ascend so high as this; but boats of 180 tons come to 
Strasburgh. Cologne is the chief seat of commerce on the 
Rhine, the goods being here transhipped in the large Rhine ships, 
built expressly for the river, often carrying 1,000 tons, but draw* 
ing only five or six feet of water. 

571. HMand is so much intersected by the mouths of the 
Rhine, and numwous artificial canals, that inland navigation is 
extended through the very streets of their cities, and to the inte- 
rior of their farms. The low and flat surfiice of the country has 
rendered mapy embankments and canals necessary, in order to 
drain off its waters. 

The interior navigation is also continually extended by the 
large cavities left in cutting turf for fiiel : which are often 10 or 
12 feet below the surface of low water, and soon become lakes. 
Almost all travelling and transportation is on the canals, in boats 
drawn by horses, which are called track'Schuits, Many of the 
canals admit of ship navigation ; but the vessels chiefly in use are 
the Rhine ships. 

* 572. Be^tum^ or the southern Netherlands, is also pervaded 
by numerous canals. The Scheldt is connected with Ostend on 
the coast, by a canal which passes firoo^ Ghent through Bruges to 
that port, and admits vessels from 300 to 500 tons. Branches 
proceed from this canal along the coast, to Dunkirk. 

Other canals, which are navigable for small vessels, connect the 
Scheldt with Brussels and Louvain. The navigation of the Scheldt 
ceases at Valenciennes. From this place a canal passes to the 
River Somme^ and another from the Somme to the CKse, a branch 
of the Seine, which forms a communication between the rivers of 
the Netherlands and JVonce. 

573. The slopes of the French Rwers are well adapted to in- 
land navigation, but very little is carried on. The Seine^ from its 
mouth to Rouen, is obstructed by shifting beds of sand, and fi-onv. 
Rouen to Paris, it is navigable only four months in the year. 
The great boats of Rouen carry 380 tons, and are drawn by 12 
horses to Paris, in 18 or 20 days ; but land carriage is often pre- 
ferred to this tedious navigation. 

574. The navigation^om the Scheldt to the Seine^ is extended 
by the Canal of Orleans, to the Loire. I^ Canal of Burgundy 
nniti^s the Seine to the Saone, a branch of the Rhone ; and the 
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Canal of the Centre^ connebts the Loire witii the same river. A 
canal has also been commenced, to connect the Rhme on the 
borders of France, wUh the Rhone^ and with the rivers which 
empty into the Atlantic. The aauthem and eastern parts of the 
kingdom are also connected by means of the Garonne and the 
Canal of Languedoc, as already described, § 424. 

576. Spam is traversed by so many ridges of mountains, [93] 
that it has few advantages for inland navigation. Several canals 
have been proposed, and two were commenced long since, but 
none are yet completed. 

576. The Danube affords a navigation of about 1,500 miles* 
Below Belgrade, it is obstructed by cataracts ; but has a free navi- 
gation above, as far as Ulm. Its upper branches are too rapid for 
navigation ; but the lower branches^ the Inn, the Save, the Drave, 
and the Teysse, or Theiss, are navigable for some distance. 
Several canals have been dug to extend its inland navigation, and 
scarcely any part of the basin of this noble stream is far diistant 
from navigable waters. 

577 . The great plain which forms the North of Germanff^ Prue* 
na, and Poland^ is traversed by several Jarge rivers and their 
branches, which give almost every portion of the country the ad- 
vantages of inland navigation. In the northern parts there are 
numerous lakes^ which admit of being easily connected. 

578. The Ems and the Weser are both navigable — the latter 
for 100 miles to the Hartz Mountains. The Elbe i» navigablb 
from the frontiers of Bohemia ; and from a httle distance above 
Dresden, to Hamburgh, it is unobstructed. It is connected by 
means of the Havel and the Spree, with a canal to the Oder. A 
small canal of ancient date also passes from the Elbe to the free 
city of Lubeck. 

579. The Oder is navigable above Breslau, about 300 miles ; 
but its mouth is somewhat obstructed. The Wasle, one of its 
branches, is navigable 200 miles into Poland ; and from thfs 
stream a canal passes to the Vistula. 

580. The Vistula is navigable from Austrian Gallicia to the 
Baltic at Dantzic, nearly 400 miles ; and its branches, the Bog 
and iVoraii, about 100 miles each. Their streams convey the 
produce of Poland to Dantzic, in barges of from 30 to 60 tons. 

Tlic delta of the Viatola for some dLrta&ce is an embanked eoimtiy, mteneeted 
ly naany na7u;able canals. The great body of the riyer falls into the Frischt 
BiUtf by which the natigation is continned to Konigsburgfa, On the Pregeh This 
riyer ia nayinible 90 miles farther. 

The Vistnla is connected tfaronrii the Bog^ and a Canal to the Dniester ; and 
by another canal to the Dnieper. The Niemen is also connected with the Dnieper. 

68 1 . A series of canals bettoeen the Elbe^ the Oder^ the Vw- 
tuja^ and the Niemen^ form an inland navigation from Hamb(|rgl\ 
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andliie NortJi Sea, through Pnissm, to th^ frontiers of Russia, a 
distance of 800 mifes. It is chiefly through these rivers^ with a 
few canals of no great length or elevation. The coarse is nearly 
parallel to the shores of the Baltic Sea, at the distance of 100 miles, 
and about the same distance from the frontiers of Austria. 

682. Italy has been, ftt)m ancient times, traversed by naviga- 
ble canals, most of whidh have been constructed in die northern 
part. The basin of the Po is traversed by numerous canals, de- 
signed to connect its branches and irrigate the country. They 
have been rendered the more necessary by the rapidity of this 
stream and its branches, and the great height to which they are 
often raised, by the melting of the snows on the Alps. 

[M] Bologna is coime«ted with Ferrara by a canal S4 milea is length ;' and 
nom Fcmra, tfaefie m an inland navigation to Venitey by means of cttMU «nd tbe 
River Po. The canal which connect8 Leghorn with the Kiver Aino, and the city 
of Florence^ is the most considerable in Tuscany. Its waters flow from the Amo ; 
bttt the desecBt is so gradual, ^at boats are drawn up with ease. 

583. The coasts of Sweden^ Norway^ arid PinUmd^ are bw^der- 
ed by innumerable islands and bays. The whole interior of Swe- 
den is interspersed with lakes of various sizes. They are fed, 
connected, and discharged by large rivers, which are generally in- 
terrupted by rapids, often dangerous. The necessity of inland 
navigation has led the hardy people of the north to a boldness in 
passing over cataracts of some height, which is ahnost beyond 
credibility. The rivers of Norway are still of littie use in com- 
merce, except in floating down trees from the mountains to the sea. 

584. The Rwer Gotha^ in Sweden, by which Lake Wenner is 
discharged into the Baltic, is interrupted by the cataracts of Trol- 
faetta, which have been avoided by a canal. Another canal is 
commenced from Lake Wenner to the Baltic^ which will complete 
the navigation from Gottenburgh and the Cattegat, across Swe- 
den to the Gulf of Bothnia, and render the trade of Sweden in- 
dependent of Denmark. 

The Lake Maler is connected with the neighbouring Lake Hielmar, by an arti- 
ficial passage. - A canal also connects it with the province of Daleme, at the head 
of the Bahl; and affords conveyance for lai|^ quantities of iron to the capital. 

685. In Denmark^ the River Eyder, which flows into the North 
Sea, is connected by the Canal of Kiel with the Baltic. The 
passage admits vessels of 120 tons, and 2,000 or 3,000 ships have 
passed in a year. But the Eyder is much obstructed with shifting 
sands ; and many still prefer the longer route, through the Sound, 
or Cattegat. 

586. Great Britain is distinguished for the extent of its inland 
navigation. The canals are too numerous for minute description. 
It is sufl^cient to say, that no portion of England south of the 

iver Tees, is 15 miles from navigation ^ and §iat no country en- 
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joys greater fiiciUties for the transportation of fnel, provisions, and 
oiiiet articles of necessity, to the doors of the inhabitants. 

587. The Thames is navigable to London, 60 miles from the 
sea, for ships of the greatest burden. From this river there is a 
direct navigation, by means of canals, to the River Severn, and 
to several streams which empty on the southern coast of England. 
By means of these, and the Grand Junction and Grand Trunk 
Canals, an easy inland navigation is formed from all the principal 
seaports, and almost every county of the kingdom, to London, the 
great emporium of its commerce. 

The Grand Trunk forms a communication from the Mersey to 
the Trent, and from the Trent to the Severn ; and the EUesmere 
Canal forms a direct channel from the Severn to the Dee and the 
Mersey. The northern branches of the Humber and Trent are 
also connected with Manchester and Liverpool by three ca- [95] 
nals, which cft>8s the great central ridge of England. 

588. The mountainous surface of Scotland admits of none but 
short, rapid, and obstructed navigation, by means of rivers. It 
also renders the construction of canals generally difficult. 

589. The principal canal is the Caledonian^ which connects 
the Murray Frith with the Atlantic Ocean. It is navigable for 
frigates of 32 guns, and a very dangerous navigation round the 
northern coast of Scotland may thus be avoided. 

The Forth and Clyde Canal unites these two rivers, and inter* 
sects the island from east to west. A branch extends from it^ 
through Glasgow, 54 miles, to Edinburgh. 

The Canal of Crinan is cot across the penmsnla whieh separates the Frith of 
Clyde from the ocean, and thas forms an inland navigation mMn the Irish Sea tt 
the Caledonian Canal, and the northern part of Scotland. 

590. Ireland enjoys an inland navigation of considerable ex- 
tent and importance. The Shannon is the largest river in Ireland, 
navigable 50 miles to liimerick, for ships of 300 tons. It es* 
pands into a variety of wide lakes, and is obstructed by rapids ; 
but it passes through a fertile country, and has been rendered 
navigable by lirtificial means through the greater part of its 
course. By means of the Orand Canal and the Canal JZoyol, 
there are two communications, at no great distance from each 
other, from this river and the western coast, to Dublin. 

591. The Barrow is the second River in Ireland, and naviga* 
ble 43 miles. It is united with the Grand Canal, and thus forms 
a communication from the southern coast of Ireland to Dublin. 
The Rher Ban which passes through Lough Neagh, is connected 
by a canal to the harbour of Belfast on the east, and Newry 
River on the south, forming an inland navigation from the north* 
em to the eastern coast. 
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592. Fr«ni a retfUw of fftese occonflfo, in conneetioo with the 
map, it will be seen that Europe eojoys pecuUar facilities for in- 
land navigation. 

By the Volga anc[ its canals, there is a direct conmiunication 
from the Caspian Sea, to the Gulf of Finland, and the north of 
Russia ; and a canal which may be easily extended to the White 
Sea* 

From the Black Sea, the Volga and its canals may be entered 
by means of the Canal from the Don, and navigation carried on 
from the Mediterranean to the Baltic and Caspian Seas. The 
Dnieper and Dniester also, by their connections with the Dwina, 
the Niemen, and the Vistula, afford a direct passage from the Ar- 
chipelago, and Black Sea, to the Baltic ; or by means of the 
canals of Prussia, an inland comfflunicaticm to the North Sea. 

593. By the canal of Languedoc, and the chain of canals 
through the Rhone, the Loire, the Seine, and tlft Scheldt, a di- 
rect communication is established from the Mediterranean, to the 
Bay of Biscay, the English Channel, and the North Sea. . 

694. By the canals of England, Scotland, and Ireland, inland 
navigation b opened from the Atlantic on the west of Ireland, to 
[96] the Irish Sea, and thence to the North Sea. From this 
aea, the can^l of 4Ciel opens a direct passage to the Baltic ; * 
and by the canal of Gottenburgh, to Stockholm, and the Gulf 
of Bothnia. 

ASIA. 




(24.) Phyncal Sections of Ma. 

I. From the Slack Sea, east, to the Pacific Ocean- 

II. From the JVorUum Ocean, eouth, to &e Indian Oce6ft. 

596. The moet striking feaiure in the surface of Ma^ ia the 
^ble land in its centre, on which Chinese Tariary and Tibet lae 
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situated. It fonns the most eleyated portion of the eastern con^ 
inent, supported by immense ramparts of momitains ; the Altaian 
oa the noiili ; the fielur Tag on the west ; and the Himmaleh 
on the south. From this lofty region the principal ridges of 
Bionntains branch oat ; and here the largest rivers of Asia have 
their aources. 

MOUNTAINS. 

596. The prineipai chain of Ma is the Altaian. Sooth of 
the great Lake of Baikal, it is supposed, are the highest points 
of tins chain, which rise more than ten thousand feet above the 
sea, uid are covered with perpetual snow. Most parts o£ it are 
mach lower. After bending to the north, they are known as the 
znoontains of Daouria, which are succeeded by those of Yablonoy 
and Stannovoy, and terminate in a portion termed the Mountains 
of Okotsk. 

597. These mountains give rise to a number of large and im*- 
portant rivers, which traversJ Siberia and empty into the Arctic 
Ocean. Little is known beyond the outlines and general direc- 
tion of this range. Several lower ridges branch out from it, and 
diversify the neighbouring districts. Its general character ap- 
pears to be primitive ; and some parts abound in mines, which 
afford important articles of commerce, and yield a considerable 
revenue to the Russian Empire. 

598. j9 principal branch of the Altaian are the Bogdo Moun- 
tains, which pass through Chinese Tartary on the south, in a [97] 
chain nearly parallel. They are sometimes called the Great Al- 
tay, and the chain on the north, the Little Altay. A low chain 
of mountains north of the Sea of Aral, connects the Mountains of 
Ural with the Altaian. 

From the eastern extremity of the Altaian, another chain 
branches off towards the south, which passes along the western 
borders of China, and sends off various branches which traverse 
Farther India. 

699. The mouQtains of HinunaJeh^ or Himmalaya, separate 
Hindoostan from Tibet. They extend from 35^ to 25° north 
latitude, in a south-easterly direction, from Persia towards the 
southern borders of China ; and are considered the loftiest chain 
on the globe. Several of the summits have been estimated at 
25,O00 or 26,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Tbe low range of pinnacles eoTered with eternal inow^ seen from tha bnniii;^ 
pbuBS below, has always been an object of wonder and of reHeioos veneration to 
the Bindoo. YariootaiTisions of these aomtains receire diffnrent names la dif- 
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ftrent placet ; ineh as HimMbri. Bimmyat, &e. ; all bearing an allauon to cold : 
hfm being aniuicient word signifying snow. 

600. The dBcHmhf of these mountains is rapid towards the 
equator, and is exposed to the full influence of a tropical sun. 
On the north they have a less rapid descent, and terminate in the 
high tahle land of Tibet. The highe$l paints of the Himmaleht 
are east of the river Indus, which pierces this chain. East oF 
Nepaul, it penetrates into an unexplored region, declining in alti- 
tude as it proceeds, and is supposed to terminate on the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal. 

From almost every part of the immense store-house of snow 
on these mountains, copious streams descend to the plains, and 
tmite into noble rivers, which water and fertilize the plains of 
Hindoostan. The Indus, the Ganges, and the Burrampooter are 
among the most distinguished rivers on the globe. 



The panes throogh theae moontains are exceedingly diffionlt and danKenraa. 
llieir sidea, in some olaees, are coFcred withpines of an enomioas sixe. YiUmcs 
are fiound in the regions near this chain, wlich are corered with snow half Sbe 
year. Some of the ▼alleys have considerable regetation. 

601. West of the Indus, the Himmalaya are denominated JStn* 
do Oooah^ or Indian Caucacus, and still further west, Paropamisust 
The Paropamisan range forms the northern boundary of Cabul, 
and is sometimes called the Mountains of Gaur. 

The chain of the Bdur Tag^ or cloudy mountains, the Imau% 
of the ancients, branches ofi^from the Himmaleh west of the Indus, 
and turning north, connects this chain with the Altaian. It is 
the western rampart of the immense table land of Central Asia, 
and forms the barrier between the independent tribes of Tartary 
and the Chinese Empire. 

The JlfiK Tag^ or Mooz Tag, lie west of the Belur Tag, called 
also the Kara Koorum Mountains. The eastern ridges of these 
mountains are covered with forests, while those further west pre- 
sent a naked and desolate aspect The Oxus or Jihon, the 
Sir, and the Kizil, rivers flowing into the Sea of Aral, have their 
sources near the Belur Tag 

[98] 602. The celebrated Mauntaitu of Caucatus^ stretch^ 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian, filling up the isthmus with 
their branches. The grand ridge runs like a wall from sea to 
aea, and admits of few passages from Europe to Asia. These 
mountains combine the most desolate peaks with the most fertile 
vales — regions of perpetual snow, with vaUeys where the heat is 
(juite oppressive. 

From the Steppe of Kuma, one of the most extensive plahid 
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in the old world, the Caucasus is seen iir all its grandeur ; and 
apparently forniing two separate chains, rising above each other. 
The highest is continually covered with snow, and its peaks are 
said to be little inferior to Mount Blanc in height. The northern 
ridge is less elevated, and is called by the natives, the Black 
Mountains. 

603. The Mountains of Taurus rise abruptly near the shore 
of Anatolia, east ot K °^Jes. 1 bey extend towards the Cauca- 
sus, in a long declivity or table land, and terminate in Armenia, 
with a precipitous descent. They are lofty and rugged, and in 
many places covered with pine forests. They are traversed in 
summer by the Turcoman shepherds, who descend, and take 
up their residence in towns during the winter. Branches of this 
chain extend over a great portion of Asia Minor ; and detached 
mountains rise in various parts. They give rise to celebrated' 
rivers, of which the Euphrates and Tigris are the largest. 

604. Mount Lebanon or Libanua is a small branch of the 
Taurus, which passes to the south through Syria, along the coast 
of the Mediterranean. In some instances the mountains run so, 
near the sea as to leave but a narrow pass. The highest points 
of the ridge are between 30 and 40 miles from the shore. Its 
summits are frequently covered with snow. J^tilibanus is a de- 
tached chain of inferior altitude, east of the former. 

The mountains of Lebanon were- celebrated in ancient times 
for their excellent cedars, and are still covered, in many places, 
with the descendants of those noble trees. They are chiefly 
composed of limestoi^e, and present those castellated rocks, and 
those extensive caves, which are characteristic of that formation^ 

605. One of the principal branches of the Taurus,^ the 
Mount Zagro of antiquity. .It stretches from north tabuth 
between the Caspian Sea and the Tigris, and divides the Turkish 
and Persian Empires. This range runs nearly parallel to the 
River Tigris and the Persian Gulf, and sinks into a mere ridge of 
hills in the vicinity of Gombroon. Small branches either of the 
Taurus or Caucasus, extend through the western and southern 
region of Persia ; but few of the ranges are of extraordinary 
elevation, although the summits of some of them are perpetually 
covered with snow. 

606. The celebrtited Mount Ararat is in the north«- western 
part of Persia, near the Caucasus, and connected with it. It 
presents two insulated summits, the highest of which is covered 
with perpetual snow. The lower parts are chiefiy composed of 
a deep, moving sand. One side presents a vast chasm, tinged 
with smoke, from which flame has been seen to issue. 

13 
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[99] 607. Near the boast of the iEgean Sea^ or Archipelago, 
the celebrated chain of Ida ascends abruptly from the plain. Its 
summit was called Gargarus by the ancients. It gives rise to the 
Granieus, the Simois, and other streams of antiquity. About 
140 miles west of Ida, the Asiatic Oltfmpus refixs its sununit to a 
still greater height, and is covered with snow most of the year. 
It is now called Keshick Dag. 

608. On the south-west coast offftindoostan, a chain of 
mountams called The Gouts rises near the 20th degree of latitude, 
and runs almost parallel to the shore, at a short distance, till it 
terminates in Cape Comorin. Another range diverges from this 
towards the north-east ; and sweeping round the south of iVIysore, 
and the east of Balagaut, ascends to about the 1 7th degree of 
latitude, forming what is usually denominated the table-land of 
the Gauts. 

609. The island of Ceylon contains many mountains, some 
covered with verdure and others ^composed of naked rooks. 
About 80 miles east of Columbo, is a remarkable mountain called 
Adam's Peak, which rises about 9,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Borneo, Sumatra, and the remaining islands south-east of 
Asia^ like most other islands, embrace a central, mountainous 
region, descending to flat and level tracts on the shores, ^hich 
are often marshy. Volcanoes are found in many of them. 
Streams are usually numerous. Sumatru and Ja:ca are traversed 
by mountains through their whole len^, which are so elevated 
as to produce a temperate climate in the interior. Mount Ophir, * 
in Sumatra, is 13,000 feet high. 
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610. The great tahh-land of Asia^ which is occupied by 
Chinese ' Tartary, descends towards the centre, and has its own 
system of mountains, and valleys, and streams. It is supposed 
to be in general about 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the extreme dryness and cold of its climate renders it unfavourable 
both to animal and vegetable life. The extensive desert, or chain 
of deserts, called Cobi or Shamo, occupies a large part of it. 
The principal decUmties of Asia descend from this central table- 
land, toward the north, east, south, and south-west. 

611. The northern declvoity^ which forms Asiatic Russia, is a 
sterile alluvial region. It commences at the base of the Altaian 
and Caucasian chains, descending with few irregularities of sur- 
face towards the Arctic Ocean, and stretching from the rocky- 
shores of (he Pacific on the east, to the Ural Mountains on the 
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It is chiefly composed of vast steppes, or plains, some fertile, 
some desert, and others marshy. The most extensive is that 
which stretches from the river Don to the Irtish, aheady described. 
A succession of others extend from the Irtish, beyond the 
Yenisei. The Steppe of Barabintzi^ between the Oby and the 
Yenisei, is chiefly marshy. In the northern part it forms a plain 
of mud, frozen through the greater part of the year ; and is co- 
vered only with moss, and a few drooping plants. 

This declivity is traversed by numerous rivers, many of whose 
vales are fertile ; and some parts of the soutliern and western [lOOJ- 
regions produce grain and grass ; but its geological character, 
and its inhospitable chmate, must render it in general a region of 
perpetual sterility. 

612. The eastern dedivity^ emhmcing ChuiB. and the eastern 
part of Chinese Tartary, has been little examined. It is traversed 
by several large rivera China is so fruitful as to support a vast 
population. A portion of Eastern Tartary partakes of the cha- 
racter of the central table-land ; but a part of it is productive. 

613. The southern dedivittfof Asia, is occupied by the plains 
of Hindoostan and Farther India. Many parts of this regioii 
are alluvial ; and almost all extremely fertile. They are watered 
bj numerous streams ; and the luxuriant vegetation of a warm 
and moi^ climate, gives them the title of the garden of die world. 

614. The south-western dedwity^ embracing Arabia, and part 
of Persia, abounds in sterile deserts of alluvial sand. Indepen- 
dent Tartary, and the northern parts of Turkey and Persia, con* 
tain some fertile districts. The shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, are among the most delightful portions of Asia* 

INLAND NAVIGATION. 

615. The northern dec^viQ^ of Asia is furnished with numerous 
lar^e rivers, which afford an easy navigation during the sJiort 
season of warmth. The sterile nature of the country, and the 
email number of inhabitants, render them useful only in trans- 
porting the furs and minerals of this dreary region, and the con^ 
modities of China, to Russia. Two portages, from the Amour 
to the Selinga branch of the Yenisei, and from the Tobol to the 
Volga, are the only interruptions to the inland navigation, from 
the mouth of the Amour, through the Yenisei and Oby, to the 
Baltic Sea. 

616. China is traversed by. two very large rivers, flowing from 
east to west. Their branches are also large, and extend to mpst 
provinces of the empire. The navigation of the Kiang Ku is 
very good. That of the Hoang Ho is more obstructed. Canals 
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have been formed connecting their streams ; and a very extensive 
inland navigation is thus opened, from north to south and from 
east to west, connecting the capital with most of the principal 
cities and towns. This provision, in an empire which has so great 
a variety of soil a^d climate, supphes in a great measure the 
want of foreign commerce. 

The CbincM hirtoriuis gire a miniite account of the forinatioD and manageoiedt 
Cif the canala during a connc of 1800 year*. The principal line of canal nav Ra- 
tion, 18 that from Pekin to Canton, 9S5b miles in length. The first division, 500 
miles in length, from Pekin to the Yellow Riyer, is called the Imperial Canal, t>e« 
cause it is navi^ted by the imperial baizes. From this place, the navigation is 
chiefly by the nver and a branch which enters it firom the south, to the chain »i£ 
mountains whidi divide it from the [Hrovince of Canton. Here there is a portugts, 
or carrying place of SO miles, to a stream which leads to Canton. Nnmei oob 
branches extend from this canal, to smaller streams and to neigbbooring cities ; 
and thus form a water communication from the capital, to almost all parts of the 
empire. The construction of the Chinese canals is very iimierfect, and the navi- 
gation is tedious and difficult. The voyage from Pekin to Canton occupies tliree 
months. 

[101] 617. Htndoostan and Farther India are furnished with 
an extensive inland navigation. The rivers •f Farther India are 
little known ; but the streams of their deltas, and numerous con- 
necting branches, provide employment for vast numbers of boats. 

618. In Hindoostan, the Indus and its branches afford a fiee 
navigation for vessels of 200 tons, to Moultan and Lahore, about 
850 miles. The current runs about one mile an hour, and boats 
descend' in 1 2 days. The eastern branches of this river were 
early connected with the Ganges, by canals«which were intended 
chiefly for watering the country during the dry season. One of 
these is 114, and another 73 miles in length ; and they furnish in- 
land navigation to a great extent of country. 

619. The Ganges is navigable 1350 miles from its passage 
through the lower ranges of the Ilimmaleh Mountains to the sea. 
At 800 miles from the sea, in the lowest state of the river, it is 
30 feet deep ; and continues of this size to its mouth, with a cur- 
rent of three or four miles an hour. Boats descend from 40 to 
70 miles a day, according to the season ; and ascend from P to 
20 miles a day. By means of this river and its branches, every 
part of Eastern Hindoostan is brought within 25 miles of navi- 
gable water. 30,000 boatmen are probably employed u]ion 
them, in transporting articles of commerce. 

620. The Kistnah, Godavery, and other rivers, supply a sufH* 
cient internal navigation to the South of India, For 600 miles 
jfrom the Kistnah to Gape Gomorin, there is no port for shipping; 
the coast forms a straight line ; and the access to the shorets is 
dangerous, except for boats of a peculiar construction. 

621. The etutem coast is almost destitute of rivers, as far as 
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the Gulf of Cambay, where the Nerbuddah empties. [tl 
branches approach those of the Ganges. 

622. The western part of Persia, being chiefly mountainous, 
has no navigation but through the branches of the Euphrates and 
Tigns. These rivers rise near each other, and unite and empty 
into the same channel. They were formerly connected by canals, 
some of which were made, for irrigation; but they are now 
ne^iected, and chiefly destroyed. Turkey, the northern parts ol 
Persia, and the countries intervening between them and Russia, 
are weU supplied with means of navigation, by the inland seas 
which surround them. The Caspian Sea has scarcely any good 
harbours. Its shores are flat, and it is subject to dangerous 
storms. 

623. The arid plains in the south of Persia, and in East Persia 
and Arahia, are traversed by torrfents in the wet season ; but their 
beds are dry in the summer. They admit of no commerce, but 
bj means of the patient, hardy camel. 

AFRICA. [lot] 

624. Africa is destitute of the inland seas of Europe, and the 
great navigable rivers of Asia and America^ Communication 
between its countries is thus rendered difiicult. Immense de- 
serts, or oceans of burning sands, form its most striking feature. 
They cover most of the surface of Northern Africa, and proba- 
bly extend south of the equator also, defying every eflfort of hu- 
man skiU and industry, and forming a barrier to the intercourse of 
nations, more difficult to pass than the ocean. The obstacles 
which the nature of the country and the barbarism of the people 
have placed in the way of the traveller, have kept us in such ig- 
norance of its geography, that there are no materials for an accu- 
rate description of the interior. 

MOUNTAINS. 

625. The chains ofinountains in Africa are not much inferior 
in elevation and extent to those of other quarters of the globe. 

The chain of Mouni Ailas on the north, extends more than 
half across the continent. It stretches through the greater part 
of Barbary ; and divides it from the vast Desert of Sahara. 

The mountains which form the eastern boundary of Morocco 
are by far the loftiest part of this chain. Their height is more 
than 13,000 feet ; and their summits, even in this tropical region, 
are covered with perpetual snow. 

626. As the chain alters its direction, and stretches througfi 
Eastern Barbary, it diminishes considexablj in height, and spreads 

13* 
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into various branches^ of which Mount Jurjura, in Algiers, is the 
most elevated. Lempriere, who traversed a part of theae moun- 
tains, represents them as composed in a great measure of rugged 
and barren rocks, whose perpendicular and immense height, fill 
the mind with horror. These clifFs^are intersected by deep val- 
leys, filled with villages and gardens ; and even in December, 
covered with the most beautifiil verdure. Between this chain 
and the sea, is interposed a valley of from 50 to SOO miles in 
breadth, which embraces the cultivated lands of Barbary. Ano- 
ther ridge, denominated Little Atlas, passes through them in the 
same direction with the Greater Atlas, from the Straits of Gibral- 
tar to Gape Bona, in Algiers. Some elevated chains are also 
found east of the Atlas, on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Neither of these chains is famed for its mineral treasures ; but 
this may arise rather from the neglect of the inhabitants in ex- 
ploring them, than fi'om any real deficiency ; particularly as silver, 
copper, lead, and iron have been found in small quantities. The 
Atlas pours down innumerable streams ; but from its peculiar 
situation, they are either received into the ocean, or lost in the 
sands of the desert, after a very short course. 

627. The central mountains {^Africa must be of still greater 
height than the Atlas, if we may judge by their fame throughout 
the continent, and by the large rivers to which they give rise. The 
loftiest portion appears to be that lying to the south of Abyssinia, 
[103] known to the ancients under the poetical appellation of the 
Mountains of the Moon, and called by the natives, Jibbel Kumri. 
These certainly contain the remotest source of the Egyptian Nile, 
as well as of other great rivers of which we know little. ' 

On the other side of the continent, and nearly under the same 
parallel, we find the Mountains of Kong, which stretch without 
int^ruption from the coast to the meridian of Tombuctoo. It 
has "been supposed that these mountains run eastward, till they 
reach Uje Mountains of the Moon, and form an uninterrupted 
chain acK>ss tlie whole breadth of Africa ; but this is rendered 
doubtful by the remarks of recent travellers. ^ 

628. The composition and structure of these mountains is 
almost entirely unknown. Gold is washed down by numerous 
streams which descend from them : and there are large copper 
mines to the south of Darfur. 

The Nile derives a considerable portion of its streams from the 
Mountains of the Moon. The Mountains of Kong give rise to 
the Gambia, the Senegal, the Niger whose course is so myste- 
rious, and some other rivers of importance. 

629. Along the coast of the Red iSea, is a chain of mountains 
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which seems to connect the northern and central chains of Africa. 
At the point of their union is Abt/^sima ; which may be denomi- 
nated the Switzerland of Africa. The whole country inclines to 
the north-west, and is guarded towards the east and south by vast 
mountain barriers. The long eastern range, called Lamalmon, 
which bars the entrance from the Red Sea, is elevated and rugged, 
and forms a continuous ridge. The whole range of mountains 
extends north and south for 80 miles. The mountains of Gorjan 
^Te rise to the Bahr-el«Azrek, or Abyssinian Nile. 

630. MlBiny of these mountains are very singular in their ap- 
pearance^ resembling the ruins of ancient walls, towers, and cities ; 
and in some places are so steep as ,to be ascended by ropes and 
ladders. Sometimes a circuit of rocky walls supports a plain of 
considerable extent, covered with trees and verdure. The actual 
height of the Abyslsinian mountains has not been determined ; but 
it is evident that they approach the limit of perpetual snow, which 
in the tenth degree of latitude, is about 15,000 feet. Numerous 
torrents occasionally roll down from these chains ; and springs 
issue from their sides, which unite and constitute several large 
rivers. 

In the Mountains tjf Abyssinia^ granite and slate have been very 
extensively observed ; and it is probable that these primitive rocks 
occupy a great portion of the principal chains. They seem re- 
markably destitute of metals. • The declivities of the mountains 
afford the most agreeable situations^ and here the towns aild vil« 
lages are usually built. The deep valleys are unhealthy. 

631. 77ie Mountains of Lupaia are supposed to follow the di- 
rection of the eastern shore of Africa, betweei) 10** and 20° oi 
south latitude. The existence of this chain is not fully ascertain- 
ed ; but is rende^ed almost certain, from the number and size of 
the rivers on the coast. 

632. In South Africa^ three successive ranges of moun- [104] 
tains run nearly parallel with the southern coast, and divide the 
greater part of the colony into three terraces. The first oi these 
ohains is called Lange Kloff, or Long Pass, and encloses a space 
between it and the ocean, varying from 20 to 60 miles in breadth. 

W^in this ran^e is another, nearly parallel to it, called Zwarto 
Bergen^ or Black Mountain. It rises still higher, and is more 
rugged than the former, and is in some places composed of double 
and triple ranges. From 80 to 100 miles north of the second 
range are the Nieuweldts, or Snowy Mountains, the highest chain 
in southern Africa. Its most elevated summits being generaHy 
4X>Tered with snow, are supposed to be 10,000 feet in height. 

633. Besidei the principal ranges of aountains in South Africa 
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already mentioned, others run nearly parallel to the coast of the 
Atlantic, The most noted hills are near the southern extremity 
of the continent Behind Cape Town is Tahie Mountain, a stu- 
pendous mass of naked rocks, the north front of which faces the 
town, and runs nearly on a horizontal line, about two miles in 
length. Its face rises almost perpendicularly, and appears like the 
ruined wall of some gigantic fortress. Its height above Table 
Bay is about 4,000 feet. 

634. The island of Madagascar is intersected throughout the 
whole length, by a iofly ridge of mountains, l^he highest points 
ef this chain appear to be towards the extremities, and are said to 
be more than lOgOOO feet in height. The scenery in many places 
is strikingly grand. Awful precipices are crowned with forests — 
bills and valleys are adorned with all the beauties of nature — and 
extended plains are grazed by numerous herds of cattle. 

Minerals abound in these mountains ; but they are turned to 
little advantage by the present inhabitants. 

PHYSICAL DIVISIONS. 

635. From this account of Africa, it will be seen that its coasts 
are bordered on all sides by ranges of mountains. They descend 
towards the sea, by the short declimties of Barbary, Senegambia, 
Guinea, Lower Guinea, and Zanguebar. These are generally 
well-watered and fertile regions. 

636. On passing these exterior ridges in the north of Aii'ica, 
We meet with those barren tracts of sand which form the deserts. 
The tract which lies between the Atlas and the mountains of the 
Moon, is chiefly occupied by the burning Sahara, a region of sand 
and sandstone, which is said to be little elevated above the sea. 
This desolate expanse is watered by no streams ; and only here 
and there is found a well, or a fertile spot. 

637. South of this lies the vale of the Niger,, which has all the 
fertility of a weU -watered, tropical region, and furnishes support 
to a large population. On the east, is the narrow vale of the 
NUe^ long celebrated for its fertihty. The sands of the desert 
bave now buried many fair portions of ancient Egypt, and greatly 
reduced the extent of its cultivated lands. The mountainous re- 
gion of Abyssinia is the source of its waters. 

[106] 638, That portion of Central Africa which lies betweeB 
ihe Jibbel Kumri and South Africa, has never been explored by 
travellers ; and we know not even the names of its countries. 

639. Between the mountains of South Afirica^ is a succession 
of terraees, rising and diminishing in fertility as they recede from 
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the sea. The belt enclosed between the two first mentioned 
chains, (IF 632) contains many fertile tracts, occuptied by Dutch 
farmers. The second terrace contains a large portion of arid soil^ 
and is called the Karoo. The third elevation is a vast piain^ 
about 300 miles long, and 100 broad, called the Great Karoo. 
It is a complete scene of desolation, and it does not contain a 
single filed habitation. 

An extenMve plateau^ or table-land^ has recently been discovered 
in South Africa, north of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

INLAND NAVIGATION. 

640. Vast regions in Africa, like others in Asia, are so destUuie 
of rivers^ that their commerce is carried on entirely by means of 
die camel, termed ^vthe ship of the desert" The western coaai 
has considerable inland navigation, by means of the Senegal, the 
Gambia, and other large rivers emptying into the Atlantic. The 
Niger also appears to be the channel of a considerable inland 
commerce.' 

641. The NUe is the most remarkable among the rivers of 
Afi'ica for its inland navigation ; and Bgypt is the only country 
where canals appear to have been formed for that purpose. It is 
Do«r accessible only by two mouths — those of Rosetta and Da- 
mietta. The whole cuasJt of its delta is lined with a succession of 
shallow lakes, which communicate with the sea, and are con* 
nected with the principal channel by canals. During high water, 
vessels of 40 tons navigate the stream without difficulty ; but in 
the dry season, only boats can pass. The boat navigation extends 
to the cataracts, 600 miles from the mouth. 

64^. The ceiebrated Canal of Alexandria passes to this city, 
from the Rosetta branch of the Nile, along the neck of land be- 
tween Lakes Mareotis and Aboukir. It burnishes the inhabitants 
with water during the flood of the Nile, which is preserved in cis- 
terns for the rest of the year. The water is not sufficiently high 
for navigation more than 20 or 25 days in the year. 

A canal was formerly cut from the Nile to the Red Sea^ at Suez^ 
but it has been entirely closed or disused of late years. 

MARITIME WORLD. 

643. The numerous islands which form the Maritime World, 
are extremely various in their character and magnitude. New 
Holland is by far the largest, and ahnost claims the name of con- 
(faienU Those of Polynesia are generally Tery small. 
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[106] 644. Some of these islands have the lefty, rugged ii|9pear* 
once of primary rocks ; others are volcanic ; and many of the lev 
isJands appear to be founded on coral. They are generally too 
small to require minute description in a system of geography, or 
too little explored to admit of it. 

AUSTRALIA. 

645* New-Holland has scarcely Been explored beyond the 
colony of New South Wales. ' The whole coast has a barren, re* 
pulsive appearance. In the colony, the land immediately border- 
ing on the sea is flat and barren ; but a few miles in the interior 
it is fine, and abounds in prairies almost destitute of timber. The 
Blue Mountains run along the coast, and separate the colony from 
the interior. They give rise to several large rivers, some of 
which flow into the interior, and are lost in extensive morasses ; 
and it is singular that no large streams have been found emptying 
on the coast. From these circumstances it has been conjectured, 
that the whole island forms but a single basin, descending towards 
the centre into extensive morasses or lakes. 

646. Van Diemen's Land has a more favourable appearance 
on the coast than New-Holland, and is remarkable for the number 
of fine harbours. It is on the whole mountainous. It abounds 
in streams ; and there are many large lakes among the mountains. 
The land is often good on the coasts ; and in the interior, almost 
Qniformly. Sometimes it spreads into extensive prairies, and 
every where presents great advantages for settlement and cultiva- 
tion. 

647. New-Guinea, and the neighbouring islands north of New- 
Holland, are large, but have never been examined sufficiently to 
ascertain even the outline of their coasts. 

New-Zealand comprises two islands. The surface is waving, 
gradually rising into mountains towards the centre. Mount Eg- 
mont, 12,000 feet high, is the loftiest peak. Th« northern island 
has a fertile soil ; the southern is less productive. 

New-Caledonia is an island of considerable size, surrounded 
liy dangerous rocks and shoals. It presents a uniform, mountain- 
ous cham, with barren summits, interspersed with fertile valleys. 

The New- Hebrides are a group of 3mali, rocky islands, which 
ecre yet fertile and populous. 
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lalandt North t^ the Equator. 

64S. The Peleie Island*, the Ladronet, and the Caro!me», ire 
groups of BmitU ialaods, only remarkable for their fertility and fiue 
climate. 

The Sand^vtch Islands arc a group of 9 or 10 islands. The 
whole are eetimated to contain 6,00U square miles, of which 
Owbyhee contains 4,000. This island rises in the centre into the 
peaks of Mouna Kaah and Mouna Roah, which are estimated to 
be 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. The surface is gene- 
rallf waving, and the soil very fertile. 

Istanda South of the Equator. [107] 

649. The PiiiKM>Lv l3LA^ss are a numerous group, consisting 
of more than 150 islands, the greater part of which are either 
rocks, or shoals, or barren desert spots.. Some are fertile and 
delightful. The largest to Tongataboo, a low fertile island, which 
(8 said to be based on coral. 

Otaheile is the principal of the Sociktv Islat«ds. It has a 
fertile soil and delightful climate. In the interior it rises into 
inaccessible mountains, from which numerous streams descend- 

THE OCEAN. • 



(25.) Ice-fitldioftktJVorihem Octan. 

UO. Til* turl (f l&c Oeim it the Hm« in lU ptrti nf lh« world, «n»iit M it ia 
ntied by lool omum, Mand hoi which wmmiQiiiMlB wilh lb* oena by ■ 
Kvrow itnil, like Ibe Baltic ud BUck Seu, u* guerall; higbsr thn Ibc ouu 
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IB eoosrqoeoee of the streams flonriag in from the Uuid ; and their height is varied 
by the state of the streams at different seasons. 

Those Bemt which open to the east^ genendly have a higher level than the 
•eeao, in conseqaence of the winds and currents which continually come from the 
east, between the tropics. Thus the waters of the Guli of Mexico, are from 2§ 
te S3 feet higher than those of the Pacific near them ; and the French engineers 
ibiuid the Red Sea S2j[ feet higher than the Mediterranean. 

661. The depth of the ocean i» extremely various, and its bed is evidently 
diversified with hillo and valleys, mountains and plains. The tops of the moun- 
tains eometimes apjjear above the water, in the forou of rocks, shoals, and islands ; 
snd vast spaces exist where the depth of the valleys cannot be sounded with the 
longest line. The gpreatest depth yet scmnded is only 7,200 feet. 

1^2. The watem of the ocean contain various salts, of which the most abundant 

G08] ik common salt, or muriate of soda. The proportion is from l-23d to l-25tb of 
e weight of the water, varying in different parts of the globe. It diminishes in 
Boing towards the cold and polar regions ; and is sometimes greatly reduced by 
the tre«h water of rains and streams, neur the land. 

663. l^he colour of the »ea is generally a deep greenish blue ; which varies 
much with the aspect ot the sky, and is probably a reflection of its colour. In 
shallow water it becomes a light green, perhaps from the reflection of the bottom, 
or the fragments of sea- weed and marine plants it contains. 

654. Numberless small animals are found to float on the surface of the sea, 
Irhich are luminous at night, and produce a beautiful phosphorescence on the 
vaves. The path of a vessel is a line of light, and the water which she throws 
tap in her progress, or which rolls over her decks, appears like liquid fire. Some- 
times myriacb of iumioous spots and stars, float and dance upon the water, and 
assume the most beautitul and fantastic appearance. 

655. Around the poles the surface of the ocean presents only an expanse of ice. 
In latitude 70^ there is usually a small quantity of ice floating at all seasons ; 
and in latitude 80^, we meet with those vast,' permanent fields, which seem to 
daitn the name of Cfmtinents. 

656. At the return of springy the ice around the north pole fills up the bays of 
Hudson and Baffin, and extends in an irregular, waving line, from Newfoundland 
to Nova Zemblu. It passes Hlong the Labrador coast, usually preventing all access 
to the land as high a.s Hudson's Straits ; and thence by Cape Farewell, north-east 
to Iceland and Jan Mayen, and east by Cherry Island^ to Nova Zeinbla and Siberia. 
In Bafiin*s Straits, there is usually a deep bay formed by the ice. Between Ice- 
land and Spitsbergen, a remarkable promontorv of ice extends to the south, 
varying somewhat in its situation, which forms the boundary between the whale 
fisheries on the east, and the seal fisheries on the west. The same mass seems to 
extend along the whole northern coast of Asia, until it unites the two continents, 
Borth of Beering's Straits. During the summer the coast of Asia is accessible, 
and the ice may be penetrated as far as latitude 80^. 

657. The icy continent of the southern hemisphere commences in a much lower 
latitude : and could never be penetrated beyond*latitude 74^ 15^. 

668. From these continents vmt fields of ice are frequently detached, which 
float off to sea. Thev are sometimes so extensive that their limits cannot be seen • i 
from the mast of a ship. From the shores of the polar regions, lofty masses, I 
termed icebergs^ freauently break off, and form floating islands. They obstruct I 
the (wlar seas at all seasons, and arc occasionally found as low as latitude 40^. ' 
Some of the iceberg are 600 feet in height ; and hundreds have been seen at once, | 
surrounding a vessel in all directions. The beauty of these objects, glittering in 
the sun-beams, surpasses everv conceptiAn of one who has never seen them. ' 

659. The ocean is continually moving in waves, tides, and currents. The wanes \ 
•B the surface of the sea are perpetual, and are produced chiefly by the wind. 1 
They resemble the waving of a forest, and not the current of a stream ; and their 
effect does not extend beyond 100 feet in depth. 

660. Tides are those regular elevations and depressions of the ocean which 
occur twice in every twenty-four hours. They are produced by the attraction of ' 
the moou, combined with that of the s«n. 

The waters of the ocean are most elevated in that spot over whose meridian , 
the mooB has just pesned. After the moon his risen at any place, the tide begins 
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to n»« : soop after It hsa puffe4 the mendiaa, the tide n hirfaest, and (1091 
gradaaUy wik« onta it hu set, The tide is high again when the moon is cm the 
oDposHe side of the earth ; and then faUs again until it rises. The time, like that 
Of the moon's rising, is aboot 60 minates later ererr day. 

661. At the new and fill] moon, the attraction or the sui is united to that of the 
nooB, and lenses higher tides than usual, which are called tpring tidet. About 
the first and last quarters, the attraction of the son counteracts that of the moon, 
and canses the lowest, or neap tideB, 

68t. The ii^uence of the moon, like that of the sun, is felt moat near the 
equator : the height qf the tidee diminishes in going from this circle, and near the 
poles, they are s<»roely felt. In open situations, as in the islands of the Pacific 
C^ean, ttie tides rise at r^ular periods, and do not exceed one or two feet in height, 
l^hoi tbey^meet a c<Mst or bay, or pass through a narrow channel, the time is 
mnch varied, and the height often greatly increased. 

In the British Channel, the tide sometimes rises 40 or 60 feet, and at the mouth 
of the Indus, sometimes 80. In the fiay of Fundy it rises to 60 feet, and often so 
rapidly that the cattle feeding on the shore haye been drofrned before they could 
escape. * ' 

668. In inland eeae and lakes, as in the Mediterranean and the Baltic, the 
<P"*n*'^^f water is so smaiL that all pwts are equally attracted, and there is no 
perceptible tide. But in wide bays and harbours, and in seas open to the great 
western current, as in Baffin's and Hudson's Bays and the Red Sea, the influence 
of the tides is felt. 

664. At the equator, the tides move from east to west following the apparent 
motion of the moon. In the Temperate Zones, they move towards the equator, 
as the centre of attraction. 

665. The waters of the ocean are perpetually moying in currents, like winds, 
which seem to complete the circuit of the globe. Some appear to be permanent 
— others are variable, and ohange with the seasons, winds, or tides. 

866. The most regular and extensive current on the globe, is that which flows 
constantly from east to west, generally extencling 80 degrees on each side of the 
equator. ' 

In the Pacific Ocean, its motion is umform, and fiumishes great aid to naviga- 
tion. It passes south or New-HoUand. and through the blands of Asia, to tke 
coast of Africa and the Cape of Good Hope ; but m consequence of the obstruc- 
tions it meets, it produces numerous and variable carr«its in tiie I*^ 4 y f^ Ocean 
which render the navigation dangerous. ' 

667. In the Atlantic Ocean, the western current strikes the eastern projection 
of South America, and is divided into two portions ; one of which flows along 
the -coast of Brazil and passes into the Pacific, through the Straits of Magellan, 
irith considerable rapidity. The other turns to the north, and passing through 
the Caribbean Sea. it enters the Gulf of Mexico, and flows out through the Bahama 
Channel in the celebrated Gulf Stream. 

668. The Gu^f Stream issues firom the gulf, with the velocity of 4 or 5 miles 
an hour, and flowe to the north-east, along the coast of the United States. As it 
proceeds northward, it recedes gradually from the shore, and diminishes in velocity. 
On striking the banks of Newfoundland, it turns to the south, and appears tO 
jmngle with the western current i^in, near the Azores. It probably reaches 
the north-eastern coast of Europe auo $ for the prodactions of tropical America 
are often thrown upon the coasts of Scotland and Norway ; and in one in- [110] 
stance, the mast of a vessel burned in the West Indies, was cast upon the Hebrides. 

668. There are two general currents which dnw/rom the poles towards the 
equator. That which ttows from the north pole, appears to strike the shores ot 
Asj% and then pass round the North Cape into the Atlantic. It frequently throws 
whole forests or pines upon the coast of Iceland, which fiimish the inhabitants 
with much of their fiiel ; and sometimes piles up huge masses (^ ice upon the 
shores, which are arrested in their progress to warmer latitudes. 
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610. The touihem polar eurrewi U crossed and eheekcd Irr the western cnnrent 
^Msiiif by Cape Horn, and the Cape of Good Hope. This prevents the ice 
«lands from floating away into warmer latitudes ; and probably is the caose of the 
great accomolation of lee around the south pole. 

671. There are yarioua smaUer eurrenU in different parts of the oeean* There 
is one of eonsiderable extent flowing in towards the western coast of jjjftiea, whl^ 
has sometimes caused the shipwr^k of vessels. It is remaricable that a eorrent 
continually flows from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean Sea, so that yessels 
<^not come out of the Straits of Gibraltar, unless they are aided by a strong 
easterly wind. 

67£. When two opposing tides or currents meet, they often oaase whMpioelam 
That of Charybdis, m the Straits of Messina, was die terror of ancient mariners. 
The most remarkable known is the Maelstrom^ on the coast of Norway, It 
roars with a tremendous noise, especially in a storm, and its influence is then fek 
for more than nine miles. Its power is such, that ships, and even whales, have 
been drawn in, and injgulfed, from a distance of seTeral miles. 

673. The passa^ from New- York Harbour to Long Island ^Sound, which it 
c&lled Hwrlgaie^ is remarkable for its numerous whirlpools, produced by the flow 
of the tides through a rocky channel. It ran only be passed with safetv at par- 
ticular times of tide. At other times, the appearance and roar of the wMrlpoob 
ii terrifying to one who is not familiar with toe scene. 

674. Besides these motions the waters of the ocean and qf lakes eireuiate 
from the, top to the bottom, in cold seasons and climates. When the water at the 
surface is cooled more than that below, it becomes denser (or heavier,) and 
sinh» to the bottom ; a warmer portion rises in its place ; and when it is cooled^ 
sinks again, and gives place to another — until the whole mass assumes an equal 
temperature. 

675. fVere this law io continue through all the degrees qf coUd^ the whole 
ocean would be reduced to the freezing point, and probably be congealed to the 
bottom ; so that the heat of the temperate zones couid never melt it. But by a 
wonderful direction of Providence, when water arrives at the temperature of^40 
d^nrees, or 8 degrees above the freezing point, it expands instead of .condensing^ 
and becoming lighter, it remains on the surface, and protects the water below frona 
the influence of the cold air. In this way, the greater part of the ocean is kept 
above the freezing point. 

676. By the saltness of the ocean and its constant movements, it is prevented 
from corrupting, and preserved from the extremes of heat and cold. Its currents, 
llowing and returning from the warm to the cold regions, equalize in some decree 
the temperature of the earth, and render countries habitable, which would other- 
wise be desolated with frost. The vapours, breezes, and showers which rise from 
it, refresh those which are parched with heat, and preserve them from becoming 
deserts. 

[Ill] Thus examination shows us, that what appears at first sight a useless ynsiie. 
of waters, is an indispensable provision of the Creator for our preservation and com- 
fort. It also furnishes a habitation for innumerable fish, which supply a large 
part of mankind with food ; and renders communication more eaisy, betweeii &e 
countries it seems to divide. 
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(26.) Water-Spouta. 

677. When tUe tur over any place is more bested than that 
around, it is rarified or expanded, and rises. The surrounding 
air rushes in to supply its place, and this produces a current 
called mind. 

678. There are some leinda which Mow coiutantly in the same 
direction. Of this kind, there are two general carretUt of the 
atmosphere — that which fallows the course of the sun in the 
Torrid Zone — and that flowing from the cold regions round the 
polea, towards the equator, which is chiefly felt in the Temperate 
Zones. Other winds are periodical, or blow only at certain 
periods of the day or tba year ; but these, as well as the constant 
winds, are chiefly confined to warm climates. Beyond latitude 
40°, the winds are generally oartoMe. 

679. In the Torrid Zone, as the parts under the sun are hottest, 
and as the earth turns tiom west to east, the air moves in an op- 
posite direc^n, following the sun, and forms constant winds from 
the east, called tra^ windt. North and south of the equator, 
the trade winds become more north-easterly and south-easterly, 
by unitii^with the polar current. 

680. f%e (nute iDwdf extend as &r as 28° or 30O on each side 
of the equator, during the summer of each hemisphere ; but on 
tbecooBtof AiB«dca,theyarefeltaBfaras40o. Bytheaid [USj 
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of these winds, the Spanish vessels which sail from Mexico to the 
Philippine Isles, often finish a voyage, nearly equal to half the 
circumference of the glohe, in 60 days, without altering their 
course, or changing a sail. But in retuming they are obliged to^ 
go nortb> beyond the limits of the trade winds. 

681. In the Indian Qcean^ north of 10° south latitude, there 
are periodical winds called monsoons^ which blow half the year 
north-east, and the other half south-west They extend over the 
whole of India and the sea coast of £ast Persia. The south- 
west monsoon blows constantly, from April to. October, bringing 
with it floods of rain, and dreadful tempests. During the rest of 
the year, the north-east monsoon produces a dry and agreeable 
state of the air. The change from one monsoon to the other is 
gradual, and accompanied with storms and hurricanes. 

682. In islands and places near the sea, in warm climates, 
there is usually a wind from the land at night, and from the sea in 
the day'^ called the land and sea breezes. Without the sea 
breeze, the heat of many places in these climates would be almost 
insupportable. 

In Uie Mediterranean sea, the West Indies, &e. the land breeze osnally begins, 
at 6 or 7 o'clock in the evening, and blows unti) 8 in the morning, when the sea 
breeze begins, increasing till nocm, and eradoallT dying away in the afternoon. Be- 
tween the changes, there is a perioa of stillness, as between the ebbing uid 
flowing of the tide. 

683. Hurricanes are violent storms occurring in South Ame- 
rica, the West Indies, and other hot countries, in which the wind 
(Changes in a short time to every point of compass, and blows with 
4 violence which scarcely any thing can resist. 

Hurricanes are attended with a great swelling of the sea, and 
sometimes with earthquakes. They happen in the rainy season, 
principally in August, destroying allthe produce of the ground, 
tearing up trees, blowing down buildings, and inundating large 
tracts of country. The trade winds are interrupted during their 
Gpntinuance. 

On the south-eastern coast of Asia, especially in the Gulf of 
Tonquin, tremendous storms of the same kind occur, which are 
oalled Typhxms or Tkiffoons, 

The velocity of the trade winds is estimated by Lalande at 5 or 6 miles an hour ; 
and of a brisk gale, at DSor- 1& High winds move from SO to 40 miles «u hour- ; 
«sd storms and hittTicanes,, from 60 to 100. 

Winds are necessary to purify the atmosphere. They raise and transport the 
clouds from the sea to fertilize the land, and serye to convey us orer-thii ocean, 
t|ie great highway of the globe. 

684. Whirheinds are formed by opposite winds, meeting and 
moving swiftly in a circle, raising sand and light, bodies into the 
air. £i the deserts of AlGrica they sometimes draw up the sand 
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into* a moving piUar^ which buries all in its way. When they ap*- 
pear on the ocean, tl^ey draw up the water, and produce tpotei^ 
ipouts. In a water-spout, a column of water is seen hanging from - 
the clouds, and descending until it meets a column rising [113] 
itook the ocean. {Fig. 26.) These unite and often more with 
rapidity, until they meet with some opposing wind, or othet 
cause, which destroys them. They are not uncommon in warm 
latitudes. 

686. The quaUty of winds is affected by- the countries over 
which they pass ; and they are sometimes rendered pestilential 
by the heat of deserts, or the putrid exhalations of marshes and 
lakes. Thus from the deserts of Africa, Arabia, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, a hot wind blows, called the Samid or Simoim^ 
which sometimes produces instant death. A similar wind blows 
from the Sahara, upon the western coast of Africa, called the 
Harmattan^ producing a dryness and heat, which is almost insup- 
portable, and scorching like the blasts of a furnace. 

686. In the southern countries of Europe, particularly Spain 
and Italy, a warm, unpleasant wind blows from Africa, which id 
called the Sirocco. It occasicHis great uneasiness in the human 
frame, irritating the nervous system, and checking perspiration. 
Its temperature does not exceed 96 degrees ; but a dry, feverish 
heat is produced in the body, and such debility, that exertion is 
painful. 

The Sirocco sometimes blows onlj a fev hours ; occasicmalljr from moming to 
evening ; and very rarely three days. The inhabitants shut themselves np in 
their houses to avoid its influence. It is sii^lar that to the natives of cold climates, 
«ad to strangers in feeble health, it is often reviving. 

The various winds of this kind are doubtiess oi&f blasts of heat from extensive 
deserts, under different names, varying in their power and effects according tocir- 
oimistuices. 

687. Between the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, a 
part of the ocean, lying south of Cape Verd and its islands, is re- 
markable for calms, almost perpetual, attended with dreadful 
thunder and lightning. The showers are so frequent that it ha$ 
4>een called " The jRain«." 

688. When water is dissipated into the air in an invisible man- 
ner, the process is called eoaporatian. Spetitanecus evaporation 
is continuaUy produced by the agency of the sun and air, from 
the waters of the ocean and the land. The watery vapours con- 
densed by. cold, or rising into the atmosphere to a. region of the 
air lighter than themselves, form visible mistSj^ or fogs^ «nd the 
dlrata of visible Tapotirs, c^led clouds, 
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689. The vapours thus accumulated in the clouds, at' lengtli 
fall in rain, snow, and hail, and return through 'the rivers, to the 
ocean. Snow consists of such vapours as are frozen while the 
particles are small. It is rarely seen below latitude 30<^ in Ame- 
rica, and 36^ on the eastern continent. Hail is a more compact 
mass of frozen water, which consists of such vapours as are united 
into drops, ai^d are frozen while they are falling. It is scarcely 
ever known in latitudes higher than 60^. 

[114] 690. The vapours which arise from the earth do not ascend . 
above a certain height^ and here nei^er rain nor snow are 
known. The ordinary height of clouds does not exceed one or 

ty90 miles. ^ 

691. Various quantities of rain fall in different parts of the 
earth, according to the climate and situation. The quantity of 
rain and snow is greatest on mountains^ and they contain the 
principal sources of rivers. Islands^ and jpZace^.near the ocean, 
are of course more subject to rains and moisture, than the interior 
<jf a country. 

692. The quantity of rain also varies with the latitude. In the 
Torrid Zone the evaporation is most abundant on account of the 
heat, and the greatest quantity of rain falls on this portion of the 
earth. It descends in one season of the year ; and for the rest of 
the yeaF there^ is no rain. 

From thJB circumfltance the number of rainy day» is smallest at the equator ; 
and increasca in proportion to the distance from it. From north latitude 12P to 
430, the mean numMr of rainy days is 78 — from 43P to ASP, the mean number is 
lOa— from 460 to 50^, it is 134— from 51° to 60^^, 161. 

The average number qf rainv days in a year, for 20 years, in Salem and Can\< 
btidge, Massachusetts, and in 20 cities in Europe, is thus stated, with the nombei* 
of fair and cloudy dayv for one or two years. 

Rainy, Fair, Cloudy. 
Salem 95 173 90 

Cambridge 88 — 69 

*"^'^\^^ « "3 

Cincinnati.^Tariable 17& 105 . 

693. The rainp season in the Torrid Zone is during the sum< 
mer, when the sun raises the greatest quantity of vapour, and of 
course it varies with this season on each side of the equator. In 
the southern regions of Asia, the rains accompany the south-west 
monsoons, which continue from April to October, and are attend- 
ed with violent thunder storms« 

The effects of these periodical rains are most remarkable in thvnorthem tropi- 
cal regions of. Africa* Showers begin in April, and increase till June ; when tor- 
rents of rain begin to descend, and continue almost three months without intennii- 
sion. The face of nature is soon changed ; rivulets before dried up swell into 
mighty streuns ; the r'mn oreiflow (heir hnks ; and the plains become vast 
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laket. In the course of September the nuns cease, and not a drop foils mtil the 
foUowing Aoril. On the opposite side of the equator, the rainy season is fipom 
October to March, and the remainder of the year is diy. 

694. The Torrid Zone is the chief theatre of thunder storms. 
They are unknown in regions near the poles. It nev^^ thunders 
in Greenland, nor in Hudson's Bay. The electricity of these re- 
gions may perhaps be exhausted by the Aurora Borealis, or north- 
em lights. In the Temperate Zones, thunder storms are more 
frequent and violent, in proportion as we approach the tropics. 

695. There are some countries where it scarcely ever rains^ as 
Egypt, and several other parts of Africa and Asia. In South [115] 
America th« clouds seem to be checked in their progress from the 
Atlantic, hy the Andes ; and while the sides of these mountains 
are deluged, with frequent showergi, the plains of Peru and Ci^li9 
west of th^m, are entirely destitute of rain. Such countries are 
watered entirely by mountain streams, and by the dews, which are 
much heavier than in other countries. 

696. The following table shows the quantity of rain which 
falls annually in a number of places, arranged according to th^ 
amount. 

inehes,\ 
Grenada, {W. I.) 112 \Cineinnaii 
Calcutta .... 81 " »^ -- - 
CharleaUm, (S. C.) 64 
Pranftfortf (Ken.) 64 
Jndovevj (Mass.) 61 
WUliapuburgh, (V.) 47 



47 

44.8 

4S.S 

41 

40 

S7.2 

36 



t'fic^s. 

. . • So 

Manchester ... 36 

Rome 86.7 

ScUetn 3^ 

LiTetpool( 18 years) 34.1 
Zqricn .... 32 
Port St. Louis (Bour- 
bon) .... 32 
Philadelphia . . SO 
Scotland (average) 30.1 
Algiers .... 29.2 
Utrecht .... 28.8 
Padoa 26.2 



Bologna 
Abo 



Williamaiown (Mas.)26 
Lisle ... 
Palermo . • 
London . • 
Marseilles 
Glasgow (17 years) 
Paris . . . 
Sweden . • 
Upsal . ... 
St. Petersburgh 



inches, 
. 26.S 
. 26 



24 

22 

22 

21.4 

21.S 

20.8 

19 

16 

12.5 



Cambridge, 
Tienna . . . < 
Pisa . . . . < 
R}Uland. (Vt) . . 
BruTuwtck, (Me.) 
Naples .... 
England, (average) 

The average quantity^ in different latitudes, as stated by Hum 
boldt, is as follows. 

Mean temp. 
Under the equator 81.5 . 
North Latitude, 19o 79.26 
" 46^ 68 

60« 38t 



fc; 



Rain, 

96 inches. 
80 

27i 
17 
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(27.) Line of perpetual Ctmgelation. 
697. Temperature is the degree of heat or cold. It U mea- 
sured by means of the mercury, or other fluid in a thermometer, 
which rises with heat, and sinks with cold. 



. . . „ .. gUis b»U, filled nith ■ fln[d 

jt(4 with t, kme slender tobe. Tbe exptnuion ol the fluid caatea it lo rise 

fllB] bitbetiitM, utSit nunrtd by> scale of dagnei, beg;)iuiing: at 0. or Zero- 
In SntxiBf water, tbe flnid will aland at 9S deereea of Farenbeil') Ihermoiuetei, 
■ndin boiCns water, at !12. The >uual heitor Ihe human bod; ii 96 degreei. 

698. On account of the different states of tiie human body, 
our gentalwM in ttte same temperature are difibrcnt, according to 
circumstancea ; so that one person is oflcn cold, and another 
wann, in the same air. In judging of other climates therefore^ 
we must remember that a degree of heat or cold, which may be 
■very painful to ua, may be leas painful, or even pleoisant.to tfiose 
who are accustomed to it. 

At 60 or 60 degrees of Farenheit's thermometer, the air ap- 
pears temperate and agreeable to most persons in a temperate cli- 
mate. At zero, it is intensely cold ; at 70, it appears warrti ; and 
at 80, uncomfortably hot. But in narm climates, lilfe that of 
North Carolina, it appears too cold, and fires are wanted, if the 
thermometer is below 70 ; and it is not considered warm, until it 
has riaen to 80.* In hot climatea the variation of feeling is still 
greater, and it is not warm until the thermometer rises muc)]. 
higher. 

Tbe celebrated trRveDer, Bruce, definea the air to be Cool, when i penon fultf 
ttotlied ma; bear more clothei ; temperatr, wheD be mav take moderate eicrcisc 
nithont penpiring ; and vjarm when he pertpirea in waiting about a room. "Bo 
iIificRnt,"benji, "are the •euiationi in a hot climate, that in Sennaar, aeeordiiig 
to Ihue deflnitioni, it ii coal from TO to 78 degree*— ffln^iirate rrom 18 to SS — and 
il ii notuorm, until (he tAtnnamtfer riiea aboie 92 degreea," 

699. In all northern latitudes, January or February is the co2(f- 
C3t THotUh in the year, and July or August the warmett. The 
greatest cold during the day, in all latitudes in the northern hemi-: 
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sphere, is usually about an hour before sunrise. The greatest heat 
in all latitudes between 60<> and 36«>, is from 2 to 3 o'clock ; and 
between 36° and the equator, from 1 to 2 o'clock. The temper- 
ature at sunset was found by Humboldt, from a great number of 
observations, to vary very little from the mean of sunrise and 2 
o'clock. 

700. In estimating the temperature or a country, we should 
refer, not to the heat of particular seasons, but to the average of 
heat and cold through the year, which is called the mean annual 
temperature. 

701. The heat of the earth at a short distance below the sur- 
face, and that of permanent springs, is nearly uniform it all sea- 
sons ; and usually corresponds to the mean annual temperature 
of the air. But in descending to a great depth in mines, the heat 
increases constantly. It continues almost permanently at 70 de^ 
grees, in some of the mines of England ; aild at 80 or 90 in those 
of Mexico. 

In the CATemt under the dty of Paris, at the depUi of 85 feet, the temperatnre 
variea only from 62 to 54 degrees, which is about the average of the year in the 
air above ; while at the siirface, it varies 90 degrees at different seascws. The tem- 
geratwre of de«p weib, in Philadelphia, Vermont, and other parte of the United 
Stateii. has been found to correspond to the mean annual temperature of the [117] 
air. In the coal mines of the north of England, the temperature is 70 degrees at 
the depth of 800 or 900 feet ; when the air at the surface is only 48 or 49. In the 
mines of Valenciana, in Mexico, it is 92, when the air at the surfece is at 60. s 

CAUSES OF T£MP£BATUB£. 

703. The sun's rays are the chief source of heat to the earth ^ 
and those places which receive them most directly are hottest. 
For this reason, as already stated, the portions of the earth near 
the equator are hottest — the heat diminishes in going from the 
equator — the regions round the poles are the coldest parts of the 
earth — an(} generally, the temperature is proportioned to the latif 
tude. 

703, For the same reasonv a dedwitp towards the equator^ 
wMch receives the rays more directly than a level sur&ce^ is always 
inramuest—'^x decUmty towards the poles^ which receives them ob- 
liquely,- or is partially shaded, is always coldest. 

Itifl well known, that the south side of a hill, in our hemisphere^ is peculiarly 
warm ;. ai^l the north side, peculiar!]^, cold. A south-western exposure is warm^ 
eat, because it receires the sun's rays m the warmest part of the day ; and a north- 
casten. exposure is, coldest 4.. 

704. When the sun's rays strike upon the land^ they are stop** 
ped and accumulated at the surface. They are then reflected 
into the air and to surrounding objects : so that the reflected heat 
is often- greater than the direct heat of the sun. Hence the heat 
sf fHil^pys^ where the rays are reflected by the mountains, is some- 
times very great rhx an devated valley of Mont Blanc, in S wit* 
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serlandf it is so much increaBed by reflectkni in the centre, that 
there is a spot of perpetual verdure in the midst of perpetual 
anows and glaciers. 

705. Hence also the heai is greatest near the sur&ce of th< 
earth. It dhidmshes in ascending above the level of the sea, es 
pedally on lofty mountains, where it is continually reflected intoth< 
dry, clear air around them, and is carried off by the winds whie 
sweep ov^er them, without any opportunity for accumulation. 

An elevation of 500 yards produces the same effect as a dii 
tance of 5,000 miles from the equator. At the height of 6,0C 
or 8,000 feet under the tropics, we find the same climate as 
latitude 49<> in France. At 13,000 feet we find the frosts of tl 
Fngid^Zone ; and at 15,730 feet, the mountains based upon tj 
most scorching plains are capped with perpetual snow. In moci 
rate ascents and temperate climates, the thermometer falls abc 
one degree in ascemfing 300 feet ; and the change^ is more ra{ 
as ybu rise higher. 



The alemtkm of SL Gottnrd, alMtvt 8 mflet, prodooM an imtnmt of colt 
liithiid0 46O,«qaaltoUiateaiiteabTadilliu«Dce<H tOdegnesof lati^ At 
tq/mor now benu to laU at the height of 191040 feet, ead ii petpctael at 15,' 
la latitude tQO, It bcgue to fidl at the height of 9,912 feet, and it perpetna 
15,096. At thelevelof theaeaitdoeeaot begintofaUtUlwereaebSOPof 
tBde ; awl ia aot; perpe tna l uatil we gpet witlua the polar .eirolce. But partic 



drcuautaneeB vary tmae HmiU, Thoathne are pkuM on the Hlmmaleh M 
t aoore 



tains 16,000 feet abore the lerel of the aea, whieh nodnee fine paatnrage ; 
barley and bnckwheat flooruh at the height of 11,000 feet, uriiieh ia abore th* 
giontctf perpetaal snow oa the Andca, lathe aame' ' 



[J 18] 706. The imaginary line which marks the height at wl 
perpetual snow begins, in different parts of the earth, is callec 
Vne cf perpetual cangelaiicn. It b highest, of course, at 
equator ; and descends in going from it^ until it touches the 
fece of the earth in the Frigid Zones. Its height in different 
ludes is shown in die figure, (No^ 27.) 

707. When the sun's rajus strike upen the ocean^ they penc 
to the depth of 600 or TOO feet, and the heat is more dif 
through the mass. The warm water remains at the surface 
the heat is carried off by evaporation, so that the body c 
ocean is much cooler than the land, in hot climates. The ocea 
no variefies of surface Uke those of the land. The circu 
ftom top to bottom, already described (IT 674,) and Uie cha: 
tins circulation at 40 degrees, preserve it firom excessive c 
the cold climateB ; and the constant currents mingle the vra 
cold and of hot regions. 

708. From the influence of all these causes, the tempe 
^ the ocean is far more uniform than that of the land. T] 

jerenee is far less between the temp^ature of day and nig! 
^(iinmer and winter-^ftDd of warm and cold climatea • 
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llh« foUawfBg taUe mvtntM tbe coia|iM«tive hMt of tbt ocMtt Md iMl. 
Lttitiidc. Temp, tif Ocean. LMd. 

water. dkr. air, 

fPUi 60 n to 84 

4XP 60 

450 to MO 

lowett 41 S6 

60O|o7(P 80to87 SltotS lOtoM 

70^. R?%eii fM^wttfV ore farmings they absorb heat and pro- 
^u^ cold. IVhen they are condensed^ they gi^e out this heat «nd 
diminish the cold. Hence moisture and evaporation render a hot 
climate cooler, and a cold climate less severe — they produce cooler 
summers and milder winters, in temperate regions. 

It ie wen known that iteam in condenalni^ nvM oat heat ; and hcaee ie wed itf 
warming hooaec In India, liqnon are cooled hj wrapping the bottlea in wet 
clothe, and hanging them in the ion to prodoce eraporation ; and it ia common to 
cool a room by ipHnkiing water upon tne floor. 

710. From the effects of evaporation, islands^ peninaulasy and 
coasts^ have universally milder climates than inland regions, in 
the same latitude ; as is the fact with England compared witli 
Germany. The southern hemisphere, for the same reasons, has 
less difference in the temperature of seasons than the northern. 

711. Countries tDhick abound with rivers^ lakea^ and marshes^ 
are also less subject to the extremes of heat and cold, than those 
which are dry. Thus the well-watered plains of India and South 
America, never have so excessive heat as the dry and sandy re- 
gions of Northern Africa ; and in the regions of North America 
bordering on the lakes, the winters are much milder than in other 
regions in the same latitude. 

712. Countries covered with forests are so protected from the 
sun and winds, that they are more moist than open grounds, [119] 
and the climate is rendered milder in the same manner. Hence 
the clearing of a country from trees renders the sununers hotter 
and the winters colder. By admitting the winds of surrounding 
cegions, it also renders the climate more variable. 

Dr. William! foond the temperature of open grounds 12 degrees higher in mua* 
mer, and 7 degrees lower in winter than that of forests. * Open grooaoi are always 
frozen deeper than woodlands, and hence the spring adrances later. They are 
more heated in sommer ; and hence the winter begins later. The snow lies more 
steadily in a forest, because it is less exposed to the winds and changes of weather* 

713. In addition to the direct effects of the sun, the different 
portions of the earth exert a continual influence on each others b' 
(Communicating their temperature directly, or by means of wind 
The deserts of Arabia and Africa are like immense furnaces, i 
creasing the heat of ail the regions on the Mediterranean Sea, 
the south of Europe and west of Asia. The mountains and t 
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ble-iand <tf Tartary increase the cold of the surrounding countries 
in the same manner. 

1\4, A cauniry proUeUdfronk winds MnJl have a climate corres- 
ponding to its own latitude and exposure. But a country which 
is desHMe afforests and mountains, and open to the wind from 
other regions, partakes of their climate. Its temperature is much 
affected by the prevailing winds ; and it has variations correspond- 
ing -to their changes. Thus in the United States, we have alter- 
' nately the cold of the polar regions, and the warmth of the Gulf 
of Mexico — the moisture of the ocean and the dryness of the 
land — according to the direction of the wind. 

715. When the prevailing winds to which a country is exposed, 
come from polar or eleoatea regions, the cold is greater than the 
latitude alone would make it. When they oomeyrom warmer re- 
gions, and especially from deserts, they increase the* heat, if they 
come jfrom the ocean^ or large bodies of water, they diminish both 
beat and cold, according to the climate ; and render the tempera- 
ture more uniform through the year. 

716. Siberia, and the northern parts of North America, in addi- 
tion to the effects of a northern declivity, have their cold greatly 
increased by the polar winds, which are not interrupted by moun- 
tains. Europe is much protected froth them by. its mountains, 
running from east to west ; and they are always rendered milder 
by the ocean over which they pass. 

The prevalent north-easterly winds of the Temperate Zones 
render the eastern coasts of both continents peculiarly cold ; while 
the south-westerly breezes of the Atlantic increase the heal of 
the coast of Europe. Places in Europe between 40^ and 60^ 
of latitude are as warm as those seven degrees farther south, in 
North America and Asia ; and places north of 50^, in the west 
of Europe, generally correspond to those which are 12 degrees 
farther south of them, on the eastern coast of either continent. 
[120] 717. The temperainre of the seoMms dioe^ ikoi "Vdjy m the 
^sune manner with the mean annual temperature. In advancing 
north, the cold of winter increases much faster than the heat of 
summer diminishes ; and even in the Frigid Zones, the tempera- 
ture is often as hi^rh in summer as in middle latitudes. 

718. The winters of maritime regions are much warmer, and 
the summers much cooler than in inland regions, as already stated ; 
and on islands, than on extensive tracts of land. The difference 
of seasons is much less in both cases. The difference of seasons 
is greatest on the eastern coast of North America and Asia ; and 
hence these are termed by Buffon, excessive climates. 

719. The rapidity of the change of seasons, is also very differ- 
ent in different latitudes ; and increases in going north. In wamv 
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iMperold regiant^ Ifae difference of temperature from one 
month to another 10 small : aa in middle Europe, April and May 
difller only 8 or 10 degrees ; and on the coast, only 6. or 7 de- 
grees. But in high latitudes, spring is scarcely a distinct season ; 
and in excessive climates also, die change is rapid. In North 
America, the difference of April and May is 13 degrees ; and act 
Drootheim, in Norway, it is 14 or 16. In insular climates, and 
in more temperate countries, the progress is gradual, and the 
spring is often the most delightful season of the year. 

720. The various proportions of heat and moisture on the 
earth, produce a great variety of clmaUa^ which have difierenl 
degrees of salubrity. Those are most healthful which are most 
uniform in their temperature, and least hable to extremes of heai 
and cold, or to sudden changes. The dry eUmaies found in inland 
and elevated regions, have usiially pure air, and pure water, and 
are most favourable to health and longevity. A cold and moiti 
^imaU produces frequent and unwholesome fogs. A hoi anA 
wtcitielmait ^ves rise to noxious exhalations, and renders the 
air pestilential. 

ISOTHBRXAL UNES. 

721. To ^ve more distinct views of the distribution of tempe* 
Mture, Humboldt has traced a number of lines of equal heat, 
wMch he has termed Aol&crmal Xrjma, the principal of which will 
he described, chiefly on his authority. The temperature of places 
has not been ascertained by the thermometer, to the extent neces- 
sary for tracing these lines ; but the situation of particular plants 
furnishes an index of more practical importance, and sometimeft 
of greater certainty, than the records of tfaermometrical heat ; on 
account of the frequent inaccuracy of instruments and observa* 
tions. 

In the Torrid Zom^ the isothermal lines are nearly coincident 
with the parallels of latitude. But in the Tmpomie a$id Frigid 
Zont»i where the influence of the sun is so much less, other causes 
already described, have more full operation, and the isothermal 
lines beeome very irregular. In Europe, especially in Western 
£urope, they rise towards the poles, and also on the western coast 
of America. In Eastern Ana and America, they are nearly cor- 
lespondent to each other, and lower than in any other part of the 
northern hemisphere. 

722. The i»oOu(rmal Un» of 78 d^uo of temperature, is nearly 
oorre^KHident to the parallel of 20 degreesof latitude m tiie {121]^ 
northern hemisphere. In the southern hemisphere, so fjM* as we 
can rely on observations made in South America, it appears to I|P 
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nearer the equator. This line forms the limit of the most valu- 
able spices, and other delicate productions o^ the Torrid Zone. 
In going north from this line, we find the regions north of the 
deserts of Africa and Arabia are warmer than others in the same 
latitude, and the isothermal lines here ascend farthest from the 
equator. 

723. The next important line of temperature which is distinctly 
marked, is that of 68 degrees^ which corresponds nearly to the 
northern hmit of the sugar-cane and coffee, and is 'generally the 
most southern limit of snow. In North America, it is almost co- 
incident with the parallel of 30^ or 31^ of latitude, on the east- 
ern coast. On the other side of the Atlantic, we find the same 
plants, and a corresponding temperature, in latitude 37°, in the 
south of Spain, Sicily, Asia Minor, and Syria ; but on reaching 
Persia, it descends to 30° ; it is still lower in passing round the 
table land of Tartary ; and probably does not extend beyond 30® 

.in China. 

724. The isothermal line of 59 degrees passes through Raleigh, 
ia the United States, in latitujde 35° ; and in Europe it ascends 
to 44°, and passes between Rome and Florence. It is near the 
boundary of the oUve and fig, and if traced by these plants, it will 
be found following the range of mountains which lies north of 
the Mediterranean ; and extending north of Greece and the Black 
Sea, to the Caspian Sea, south of Astracan. It descends proba- 
bly to latitude 35°, after passing the great table-land of Asia. On 
the western coast of North America, it ascends to 37° or 38°^ 
and perhaps still higher. 

725. The line of 60 degrees corresponds nearly to the limit of 
the wine-grape in Europe. In the middle of Europe, it passes 
along the parallel of 50° ; on the western coast it ascends to 52° ; 
and in England, to 54°. In going eastward from Germany, it 
continually descends; and we find it as low as 40° in Asia, 

In ^orih America^ it commences on the coast at Boston ; but 
OB reaching the basin of the Mississippi, it ascends to the bor- 
ders of the great lakes. It descends again beyond the Missis- 
sippi ; but again rises beyond the Chippewan Mountains, and is 
supposed by Humboldt to strike the western coast in latitude 50^. 

726. The line of 41 degrees corresponds nearly to the utmost 
northern limit of the oak and wheat. The last oaks are found on 
ihe coast of Norway, in latitude 63° — on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
above 60° — in Russia, at 58° — and in Siberia, still lower. In 
North America, this hne is found at the bay of St. George, in 
Newfoundland, in latitude 49°, and generally at 50° on the east- 
«tn eoast ; but it rises higher on the western. 

727. The line of 32 degrees^ on which the average temperature 
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of the year is at the freezing point, passes from the North Gape 
of Europe, to Table Bay in Labrador, in latitude 64^. Its limit 
in other places is known only by estimation. 

728. The following table is a comparative view of the mean 
annual temperature, in different sections of the globe. 



MEAN ANNUAL TEHPERATUBE. 
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REGIONS AND CLIMATES. 



(28.) Trtmdiera m the Frozen Regiont. 

729. The isothermal lines which have been described, diride 
qkch hemiaphere iulo a Dumber of regions, corresfKHidii]^ to ^ 
principkl gnidatiom of oliowte. 

1. TberegioDoT spicea,indieinidd]eoftbe Torrid 2oDe,inay 
be termed tbe Eqiutoiial Refpon. 2. The regions of the sugar- 
<mie next succeed, lying on both sides of the tropics ; and niay bo 
tetmed the Tn^cal, or Hot Regions. Beyond this, in the tem- 
perate Zones, we— 3. The Warm Regions — «. The Temperate 
Regions— 6. The Ctdd Regions— 6. The Frozen Repoos, 
whidi extend into the Frigid Zone. 7. The Polar Reyioni, 
vluch include the tracts around the poles, incapable of cultiva- 
tion. 

E4DATOBIAI. REGION. 

730. The Equatorial, or Torrid Region, occupies the middle 
portion of the Twrid Zones, extending to latitude 20'', on etch 
side of the equator. It is the only part of the earth whicb-is suffi- 
ciently hot to produce the finest spices ; and embranJ^oiitheni 
Asia, the middle section of Africa, and (he northern ps^B of Soulli 
America. •• 

In the leeel portunu ofthit region, frost and snow are ijnknovDi 
and the savage natives of some countries considered it a mere 
fable of Europeans, when they were told that water becomes sol>' 
mth cold. The only winter is the season of rain, and the trees 
we covered with perpetual verdure. The mea/i temperature 
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varies very little in different countries, and is generally from 77 to 
81 degrees. The heat is never so excessive as in the Temperate 
Zone, but from its constancy, the summer is oppressive' to the 
natives, and dangerous to strangers. 

Doriag the hot' season, it is unsafe to be exposed to t]ie hett of the. sun ; 
end an nnbrella, or other shade, is almost indispensable, to the natiyes. A 
strsngftr cannot travel at this season, bat at the haaard of his life. The [1S4] 
heat eontinaeB throueh the night, without any of that refreshing coolness, expe- 
rienced in northern cfimates, except in countries near to the ocean, or ioftv moun- 
tains. The wooden furniture warps and shrinks, so that the nails fail irom the 
tables, doors, &:c. in Hindoos^. Even glass is sometimes cracked, bj the inten- 
sity of the heat. The inhabitants generally cool their rooms by means of wet 
mats ; and are obli^d to close' their houses, to exclude the hot air. Thirst is 
continual and parching-^the body ia debilitated ;-*<ill disposition to effort dt de- 
stmyed : and motion often becomes painful. Hence indolence is characteristic of 
theinhabitaiits of this region. {Myera^ Geography.) 

731. In the dry and stony districts: of Northern Africa, and 
some parts of Arabia, Persia, and South America, extensive tracts 
are rendered uninhabitable deserts, by the excessive heat ; and 
there are no lofty mountains or large rivers to alleviate its effects^ 
No animal but the camel can subsist ; and even the camel oflen 
perishes with thirstl The peninsular situation, and large rivers of 
hdia and South America^ produce a degree of moisture which 
renders the heat less distressing. 

732. In these and other weU-watered countries^ the fields are 
covered at all seasons, with flowers of every hue, and vegetables 
of every variety of beauty and flavour. But the same heat which 
produces this luxuriance, also occasions constant and poisonous 
exhalations from fruitful soils, especially afler the seasons of the. 
rains, and in marshy districts ; and produces in other ways, a va- 
riety of dreadful diseases unknown in more temperate ctimates. 
They are peculiarly fatal to natives of the Temperate Zones ; and 
a large number of those who emigrate to these regions, are hur- 
ried to an untimely grave, or become the victims of incurable 
complaints. 

The storms of thnnder and lightning are so tremendona here, that nothing ex- 

t^erienced in northern dimates, can give an adequate idea of them. These de- 
vhtfnl rwions are alsc^asted by the hurricane and the tuffoon. The deluges of 
ram whi^ descend in the rainy season, while they purify the air and refresh th^ 
earth, ofmgiadnee desolation by the rising of the risers, and leave the seeds o( 
pestilence sHiir stagnant waters. 

.« ELEVATED TRACTS ANB ISLANDS^ 

' 733 . Ai elevated tracts within the Torrid Zone, we fiad some of 
(he most delightful climates on earth, as in the valley of Cashmwe^ 
and some other portions of Wndoostan lyings on the declivity ct' 
the Himmaleh Mountains, from 2,000 to 8,000 feet above tlie 
level ©f the sea. The table-land between ihe eastern and western 
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Gauts^ in the south of Hindoostan, partakes of the same charac- 
ter. Tiiere are no long dajs to produce the excessive heats of 
more n<xthem climates, and the summers are even cooler than in 
the Temperate Zone ; but a vertical sun maintains the tempera- 
ture of a perpetual spring throughout the year. The streams are 
perennial, and the verdure constant. ^ The air is salubrious^ and 
the whole scene is cheering and delightful at all seasons. Akj^s^ 
9ittia does not possess all these advantages ; but its heat Is much 
less than that of Northern Africa generally, on account of its ele-- 
vation. 

734. The declmHeaand tcMe-landa of the Andes^ from 1,800' 
to 1^000' feet above the sea, enjoy a similar climate. 

[125] In this region we find the city and a part of the province of 
Caraccas, the western parts of Peru, and New-Grenada, including 
Popajran and Santa Fe de Bogota ; and the country surrounding 
the Andes of Chiquitos, comprising the northern part of La Plata 
and the adjoining portions of Peru and Brazil. Caraccas, and 
those parts of these districts which lie near the sea on the western, 
declivity of the Andes, are destitute of rain, but usually obscured 
by clouds and watered by copious dews. Thunder storms are- 
rare. 

735. The districts of country between the temperate r^um& 
end the pUdns^ are free- from the excessive heats pf the phiins, 
although they have not the climate which has been described. 
This is the &ct with the lower portions of the declivity of the 
Andes, the Mexican CordiHeras, and the Himmaleh Mountains*. 
Some portions of Birmah, Tonkin, and Cochin China, enjoy a 
similar advantage from their elevation. 

736. Immediately above th^ Temperate Regions of the moun- 
tains, we find those which correspond to the coldest parts of the 
Temperate Zone in their winters ; and thence, in succession, the 
climate of every region, even to that of the poles. At all eleva*- 
tions however, the climates dififer from those at the level of the 
sea, in haviiq; a temperature nearly uniform throughout the year « 

737 » The islands of ike Torrid Zone are iivoured with a de- 
Kjgfhtfiil climate, during a considerable part of the year. 

In the West ihdie^,. the spring commences in Mtfjurhen the 
mean height of the thermometer is about 75 degrees, ^fortnight 
of showers brings on simimer ; ahd scarcely a cloud appears agaia 
Until August. During this season^ the heat is very grei|t, varying: 
from 75 degrees at sunrise, to 85 at noon. When the sea breeze 
id strong, it renders the temperatuce agreeable in the shade. The^ 
nights are clear and beautifut.. In August the sea breeze de- 
clines ; the air is eultry and almost suffocating ; and the sky 
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begins to be covered with thick cioudsi In the latter part of Sep- 
tember and October, the periodical rains begin^ and descend with- 
out intermifusion, covering the earth with a deluge. In Novem- 
ber or December, the north winds commence^ at first with show- 
ers of hail, and firom this period till March is the winter — a cool, 
wholesome^ and delightful season. The thermometer is at 72 at 
sunrise, and 76 or 79 at noon. The ^eatest height in Jamaicfti 
usnally 87 degrees. 

The jSoimMcA, Soeieiy^ andather islands cftiu Piaeifie Oceaa^ 
enjoy a similar climate ; but more mild on account of the extent 
of ocean around them. Cooke never saw the thermometer above 
08 degrees at the Sandwich Islands ; and but once at this height. 
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738. Next to the Equatorial are the TtopietU or Hot Regions^ 
which extend to the most northern limit of the su£ar-cane, but 
wiJJ not produce the finest spices. They embrace Northern Af^ 
riea and South-western Asia, on the Mediterranean, with the 
Boutfafio'n extremities of Europe ; and in Asia and America, gene« 
rally extend to SO^.or 31^ north latitude. A part of these re- 
gions lies within the tropics, and though it does not experience 
'he full heat of the Equatorial Region, it has the general climate 
and seasons, peculiar to the T onrid Zone. T he parts most [ 1 2 6 J 
distant from the equator, have a climate nearly correspondent to 
^t g£ the Warm Regions, which lie next to them ; but the heat i» 
^ater and more constant; and they produce more delicate 
()lant9 and fi'uils. 

739. Snow is here almost unknown ; — the streams are never 
frozen, and vegetables grow through the winter. The thermome^ 
ter sometimes tises above 100, and continues at this height 
through the night. Travellers have been obliged to wet their 
cbthes, and even wrap their head and &ce in wet cloths, at fiight^ 
to protect themselves fi'om the scorchioguir.* 

740. From the limit of thesugar-caneythe ffbrm Regions ex- 
fend to the northern limit of the fig and the olive, between the 
isothermal lines of 68 and 59 degree* ; and of course have a tenv- 
l^rature intermediate between tiiese. The frosts al'e not severe 
'Q the pliSns — snow is rare, and the waters are seldom frozen, 
over. The winters are, distinguished more by dampness, than 
<^Mi resembling the spring of the Temperate Regions. The 
more ddicate fi-uits, as the olive, the fig, ^c. flourish ; and vege^ 
tables grow during seven or eight months of the year. 
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74 1 . Tke principal eountriea of the Warm Regions on the eas^ 
ern eonHnenU &re in the south of £urope^ and middle of Asia — 
including Portugal, Spain, Italy, the south of France and Russia^ 
Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia and Persia. Independent 
Tartary and East Persia partake of the same climate. 

These countries are distingvished from all others in the sam« 
latitude by their dryness. Rain is rare, except during autumn and 
winter ; the sky is generally cloudless, and the air clear and salu' 
brious. In these regions, and still more in the Equatorial, the 
stars shine with a lustre unknown in northern and central Europe, 
and resembling that of a fine winter night in the northern United 
States. In the Equatorial Regions, the fixed stars shine with 6 
dear and steady light like the planets ; the moon- and planets are 
peculiarly brilliant, and the effect is heightened by the deeper tint 
of blue in the sky.* 

The balmy air of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor has long beei 
celebrated ; and the north of Spain, and south of France have 
similar characteristics. Snow is almost confined to the mountains 
In the southern parts, as in the Hot Regions, the fields are seldon 
destitute of flowers, and vegetation continues at all seasons. The 
heat of summer is usually intense, and exposure to the mid-daj 
sun is hazardous. 

742. In many respects, the climate of (he Hot and Warm Re 
gions is nearly coincident. In both, the sea coast is refi'eshed witt. 
occasional breezes, at all seasons. But the heat on the easteri 
continent is much increased, and rendered more oppressive, b] 
the hot and noxious blasts fi-om the deserts of Afiica and Arabia 
of which the Sirocco and Samiel are examples. 

743. Egy^pt is entirely destitute of rain, and also a large^tari 
of Peru and Chili. Many portions of these regions suffer witi 
drought in summer ; it is necessary to water the fields by artificial 
means, even in the south of France and Russia ; and the crops 
are often blighted for want of moisture. In all countries in [127] 
the Warm and Hot Regions, except Egypt, and the western de- 
clivity of South America, thunder storms are fiir more frequent 
and violent than in more northern climates. The Aurora Borealis 
is never seen. 

744. With regard to (he salubrity of the Hoi and Warm 
Regions on the eastern continent^ Italy and the interior of most 
other parts, enjoy a clear, healthful air. This is especially true 
^f some of the more elevated tracts ; and the dryness of the 
countries bordering on the deserts, also exempts them firbm 
disease. But the sea coast of Spain is 'Subject to the yellow^ 

* Life of Martyn. 
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l^er ; nod Turkey and NorttMrn Afiioa are oftra tisited with 
thd desoiatiii^ plague. It is aud by some, that these diaeases 
should rather be ascribed to the carelessness and filth of the peo*- 
ple, than to the climate. 

746. Th$ hvel porUons ^ MaMtfAtm UniUd 8taU8, Fiorida^ 
€imd Jibxico, which lie in the Hot and Warm Regions, have a 
different cUmate from the eorrespondmg countries in Europe^ on 
account of the moistuve which prevails. Vegetation is abundant, 
marshes are numerous^ and the heat is therefore leas scorching ; 
but they are not usually ^voured with « salubrious air. NoatiouB 
effluvia are oontinually formed ; and there ia a geneni tendenicy 
to bilious diseases, and fevers, especiatty of the intarmittent kind. 
The autumn is almost u^brmly sickly ; and the countenances of 
the inhabitants have a pale and sallow cast, instead of the bloom 
and fi^eahness of more northern climates, or tiie> brunette of the 
southern Europeans. 

746. Tke vaineHe$ cf dtvmHon and ioU\ of course, produce 
variatiohs of climate in particular parts of the Warm and Hot 
Regions. The deserts of Afi-ica, Arabia, and Pe<|p,i. aaa- in- 
tensely hot, from the nature of the soil. The northern parts of 
Spain, Italy, Turkey, Persia, East Persia, and Hindoostan, and 
aU the countries lying on the Caspian Sea, are crossed or bounded 
by ranges of mountains, many of which are covered with snow, 
and render the ohmate near them colder. The central portioa 
cf Spain, is also much more temperate than the coasts, from. its. 
being an elevated table-land. The winters near the mountains, 
and on the groimd which ascends toward them, are often very 
sevwe, particularly in Turkey and Persia^ Even tiie dehghtfiid 
regimis of Asia Afinor, and Syria or Palestine,, embrace moun- 
tainoos provinces where the severity, of winter is felt ; and in 
Persia, a few hours transport the traveller from the climate of 
Italy to ^at o£ Norway. In the elevated tracts, there is a great 
dontrast betwe«i the heat of different seasons, and of day and 
night, in the same place. 

The region of the Cauoaims, and the eountrfes aroimd the Caspian Sea, are 
snhjMt to cold, piereing winda. and aenere wintert. The •mnmen, in some o£ 
its narrow yaQeys, are intensely hot. Teheran, is scarcely habitable in the sammer, 
on accoant of tiie heat, while the winters are very cold. Ezcessiye heat in the 
day, is often fdiowed by coM^ and even frosty nigbts, which are rendered more 
eUly by the odntrast. 

747« A similar variety exists in the Warm and Hot Regtons^ 
of JV; and S. Jhteriet^ Mexico in the northern hemisphere, 
and La Plata, Chili, and the southern part of Brazil in the [128] 
southern, have every grade of climate. The shores are scorched 
with the excessive heat idiich has been described i while the table-. 
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land above enjoys a fine temperate air ; and the summits of its 
mountains resemble the polar regions. Buenos Ayresbas a fine 
oiimate. 

748. In the elevated regions of the southern United States, 
lying among the Allegany Mountains^ the Temperate Region 
of the Middle States extends as far soi^th as 31^. Fiom this 
circumstance, Tennessee enjoys a temperate, debghtful climate ; 
and the neighbouring parts of Georgia, and the Carolinas which 
lie on the sides of the mountains, are also free fi'om the exces- 
sive heats and violent diseases of the low country. 

749. South Africa and New-HoUand^ which are the only 
portions of the eastern continent, lying within these regions in 
the southern hemisphere, have been little explored. The mean 
annual temperature is the same as in • the northern hemisphere, 
so far as has been ascertained. From their insular situation, 
their climate is more moist ; and is liable to great irregularity 
from the effects of winds and currents in the oceans which sur- 
round them. 

TEMPERATE REGIONS. 

750. Temperate Regions extend from the northern limit of 
the olive and fig, to that of the wine-grape ; and the mean tem- 
perature varies fi'om 50 degrees on the northern border, to 59 
degrees on the southern. The transition fi'om winter to sum- 
mer is here gradual, and the f9ur seasons are distinctly marked. 
The winter is usually firom 3 to 4 or 5 months, in the northern 
parts, attended with a considerable quantity of snow ; and the 
waters are frozen a part of the time* In the southern parts, 
4he winter does not exceed 2 or 3 months, and the quantity of 
enow is small. Grain, vegetables, and many fine fruits are pro- 
duced in abundance. 

751. The countries included in this region on the continent of 
Burope^ are France, Southern Germany, Austria, and Southern 
Russia. They are^ exempt fi-om the excessive heat of summer. 
They also enjoy mild and open winters, with httle snow, and 
rarely have their rivers fi^ozen . The weather is more uniform than 
in the United States, and remarkably salubrious. 

Switzerland^ which lies in this region, has every degree of 
•oold beyond this, to that of perpetual snow. Many of the 
' valleys are excessively hot in summer and the climate univer- 
sally depends more on the elevation and exposure, than on the 
latitude. 

752. The maritime eUmales of Ei^gland, Ireland, and the 
Southern Netherlands, which ore induded in this rogiofis are 
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difltioguished by a great degree of moisture. The heat of the 
vapours tempers the eold of winter. The harbours of England 
are rarely frozen. In Belgium, in latitude 62°, and even, in 
Edinburgh, latitude 67°, the winters are milder than in most 
parts of Lombardy. • The cloudiness of the sky a^n^j^e fre* 
quency of showers, also diminish the keat of mmmer. ™;^ough 
not liable to extremes of heat and cold, they are sul|jj|£t to 
frequent changes, especially in those parts which are 
to winds from the ocean. The spring commences early and ]T^] 
opens gradually ; and in England^ it is the most dehghtful sea- 
son of the year. 

763. The moisture is so great in these islands, and in the Nether* 
lands, as to swell the furniture brought from dry countries, and 
to produce rust very speedily on metalUc instruments. Such 
climates are adapted to the production of pasturage, and the 
fields are distinguished by their beautiful, and continued verdure. 
Fruits ripen with difficulty ; and harvests are often injured by the 
moisture and rains. 

764. In J^orth America^ the Temperate Region includes the 
southern part of New-Lnglaad and the Middle States, with the 
more elevated regions of Maryland and Virginia, and the Western 
States oh the Ohio. Tennessee^ and ihe western parts of the 
Carolinas, partake of the same climate from their elevation. 

The mean annual temperature is the same as in this region in 
Europe ; *but it is differently distributed. In the Atlantic states, 
the climate is marked by extremes of heat and cold, resem- 
bling the south of Europe in summer, and the middle regions in 
\7inter. But the weather is> variable, and neither lasts long 
at a time. . Philadelphia has summers as hot as MontpeUer and 
Rome, while its winters are like those of Vienna. New- York has 
fhe summer of Rome, and the winter of Copenhagen. Quebec is 
as warm as Paris in sununer ; and as cold as Petersburg]} in 
vinter. • 

766. The eastern eoast of Ma appears to be characterized by 
equal or greater extremes of temperature. Pekin is hotter than 
Cairo in summer; and as cold as Upsal in Sweden, in winter. 

766. The Mantie states are sheltered by no ranges of moun- 
tains on the north, east or south, and hence the climate is vari- ^ 
able. The cold of the northern regions, the heat of the southern 
— ^the moisture of the sea air, and the dryness of the mountainous 
legions, are alternately transported to them by the winds. The 
changes are frequent and sudden ; and give rise to many diseases 
fVom which more settled climates are exempt. The winters are 
^ort, and often wet. The spring is damp and chilly ; the sum- 
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filler has ezceisiye heat, during the daj, and usually cool nights. 
The autumn is a serene, delightful season, often extending to the 
latter part of December. 

767. From ihiinjluitieeof the great lakes, the Temperate Re- 
gion exjjIeiMis farther north in the interior, than on the coast ; and 
beyond Lake Erie, reaches to the latitude of the soutiiem point of 
Lake ifuron. The staies weit of the JiUeganiee^ and especially in 
tfe fttountainous districts south of Pennsylvania and the River 
Ohio, are not hable to the same extremes of heat and cold. The 
winters are commonly milder, and cattle remain abroad through 
the year. The spring is earlier, and the weather is generally more 
serene and settled. But the basin of the Mississippi is c^en to 
the winds from the Torrid and Frozen Regions, and is there- 
fore liable to very great changes. The temperature has some- 
times varied on the Mississippi, 60 degrees in the course of % 
month ; while in Philadelphia, Washington, and Detroit, the varia- 
tion in the same month was only from 30 to 40 degrees. 
[ 1 30] 758. The hcuin of the CohmMa River ^ and the western-decli- 
vity of the Chippewan Mountains, almost resemble'Europe in mild- 
ness. The rivers do not freeze until January, at Nootka Sound ; 
and the first firost. observed by Lewis and Ckffk, at the mouth of 
fhe Columbia River, was in this month. 

COLD BEGIONS. 

759. Next to the Temperate is the Cold Region^ which com* 
mences with the northern limits of the wine-grape, in Europe, 
and extends to those of the oak. In Asia, it includes the south- 
em part of Siberia — in Europe, the middle of Russia, Poland^ 
Prussia, Northern Germany, Denmark, Netherlands, the southern 
part of Sweden and Norway, and Scotland. In North America, 
it embraces the British Provinces chiefly, with the most northern 
portion of the United States. 

760. In this region, the transition from heat to cold is sudden ; 
and spring and autumn are scarcely distinct seasons. The cold of 
mnter is severe, from September to the middle or last of May, 
The temperature of Stocfchokn and Petersburgh is below the 
jfreezing point, nearly six months in the year ; and the waters are 
usually frozen during this period. 

Winds are seldom violent in the interior. Thunder and light- 
ning are rare. The Aurora Borealis is frequent and brilliant. 
The air is keen and penetrating, but clear and salubrious ; and 
fhe climate appears remarkably favourable to long life. 

Evea in Die middle portions of Roaaia. when a person walks out in severe 
weather, the eye-lashes beoome corered with icicles, trom the water that Hows 
fron the eyes ; and the raipma of tfie breath is coogeded on the baMdl of the 
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petsaotoy so as to render them solid lumps of ice. The cold is remarkably steady ; 
and it is said that it is more easily endured than that of milder climates, which are 
subject to frequent changes. The snow is permanent ; and the sled i^ads afford a 
rapid and easy mode of transportation through the winter. \G7en the Baltic is 
sometimes frozen over, so as to be passed by trayeilerss In Nova Scotia and 
Canada, the rivers freeze to the thickness of several feet, and snow lies through 
ttie winter ; while in France, in the same latitude, snow is rare, and the rivers are 
seldom frozen at alL 

761. Little vegetation appears in the interior, before June, and 
then springs up immediately after the snows are melted. The 
summers are short, but hot, and sometimes oppressive. They 
are as warm at Moscow, as in the middle of France. The cli- 
mate is adapted to the coarser grains ; but it will produce wheat 
generally ; and in Denmark, and on the southern shores of tlie 
Baltic, this grain flourishes. It is best adapted^^ especially in the 
northern parts, to grass and pasturage, and is remarkable for its 
brilliant verdure. 

762. The climate of the islands and coasts of this region is 
moderated, as usual, by the ocean. The lakes of the Faroe 
Islands are seldom covered with ice. The winter at the North 
Cape is milder than at Petersburgh ; and Sweden is generally 
milder than Russia. In Denmark, and the Netherlands also, the 
winters are comparatively mild ; and the harbours on the coast of 
Norway are rarely frozen. Scotland has also less cold than the 
continent. But Scotland and Norway are subject to violent 
storms, which sometimes bury travellers and shepherds in the 
snow. In Norway, their fury is such that they extinguish fires, [131] 
and rock the very houses. The heat of summer in these coun- 
tries is a)so much diminished, by the clouds and moisture of the 
air^ and the breezes from the sea. In Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, the sky is generally-covered with clouds ; and on the eastern 
coast of America, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia are remarkable 
for the frequency of their fogs ; but still these countries are gene- 
rally healthful. 

763. We are not well informed concerning the climates of the 
southern parts of South America ; but at least the southern extre- 
mity, and the islands, appear to resemble the Cold Region north 
of the equatoi*. The extent of the ocean gives a peculiar cha- 
racter to the seasons in the soviiliem hemisphere. In latitude 48^; 
the summer temperature is^e same as the winter temperature of 
Toulon, Cadiz, and Rome. In Van Diemen's Land, which cor- 
responds to Rome in latitude, the summers are 10 degrees colder, 
and correspond to those of Paris. In Patagonia, between 48° 
and 62° of latitude, the heat of the warmest months is not more 
than 42.6 ; while at Petersburgh, in latitude 60° it is 66, and at 
Upsal, 60. 

16 
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Snow and tee are more commoaand permanent in this hemi* 

sphere for want of summer heat. Snow has been seen at the 

Straits of Magellan in mid-summer, when the day was 18 hours 

long ; indeed it falls almost every day through the summer in 

62<> or 63*^ latitude ; and the thermometer is rarely above 52 

degrees. Most of the islands south of S. America, are covered 

with perpetual ice. 

In Lapland, pine? g;row GO feet high ii) latitnde 70 ; but at the Straits of MmL' 
Ian, a tree of that height is unknown. In Terra del Fuego, Byron found in De- 
cember (their mid-Hammer) a temperature like that of winter in Enjgland. When 
Sir Joseph Banks visited this country, two of his attendants died or extreme cold, 
in a flif^t in January ; which comsspoods to our August; 

764. The mnUrs are not so much colder than~those in the 
northern hemisphere, as the summers ; and in some places they are 
warmer. Thus in Van Diemen's Land the winters are milder 
than those of Naples. In the Falkland Islands, latitude 5\^ 26% 
the winters are milder than in London ; so that the mean annual 
temperature is higher than in the same latitude in North America. 

FROZEN REOIONS. 

765. In latitude 70^ in Europe, the birch, the hardiest of trees 
ceases to grow, and man is compelled to give up cultivation. The 
remainder of the northern Frigid Zone, and the neighbouring por- 
tions of the Temperate Zone, form the Frozen Region which 
extends to the limit of the oak. It is distinguished by the inten- 
sity of the cold, -but is not entirely destitute of vegetation or 
inhabitants. 

Within the polar circle the summer is almost perpetual day ; 
and the winter almost perpetual night. Spring and autumn are 
the dawn and twilight, which differ little from the winter in cold. 
The darkness of winter is much diminished by the length of 
twilight, and especially by the peculiar brightness of the moon 
[132] and stars, and the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights ; which 
enable them, in many countries of this region, to continue their 
hunting and other labours, through the night. 

The Aurora Borealis assumes every yariety of colour and form. Sometimes 
there is a single, steady stream of light, shooting from one side of the hemisphere 
to the other. Generally, there is a brilliant central spot along the horizon, from 
which long columns or pyramids of undolatlog light, snoot up towards the zenith. 
They often unite at some point above, from which other streams issue with fresh 
splendour, and in new varieties of form. So singular and fantastic are these ap- 
pearances, that the northern barbarous nations call them ** the dance of the 
spirits." 

This beautiful phenomenon occurs throughout the Frozen Region frequently ; 
and indeed extends south to the V^arm Kegion ; but its brilliancy is gradually di- 
minished in going towards the equator. 

76G. In Ghreenland, Lapland^ and the coldest countries of this 
region^ brandy and mercury freeze during the winter ; and masses 
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of snow^ and ice continue thf ough the summer, covering a large 
part of the country. Wells are ^zen at a great depth in Siberia ; 
and at Hudson's Bay^ and in most parts of this region, no water 
can be obtained in winter, except by melting snow and ice. At 
the depth of three feet, the groimd is frozen in summer at Hud- 
son's Bay ; and lakes and standing waters of no great depth are 
frozen to the bottom in the winter. The inland waters continue 
frozen from 7 to 9 months ; and snow, which begins to fall in 
August, continues from B to 10 months in all parts. 

During the unnter, the inhabitants of the coldest parts remain crowded together 
in small hats. The whole inside of a hut, or ship, is usually lined tknth ice, mrmtd 
from the vapour of the breath, which ntust be cut away every morning. 

The inhabitants of Siberia stop the openings of their houses with ice, and use 
it as glass. If die cold air suddenly enter a house, the vapours fall in a shower of 
snow. Every part of the body must be covered in going out, or it is instantly 
frozen. The air, when breathed, seems to pierce ana even rend the lungs. The 
eup often freezes to the lips, if it is touched in dnnkinr. The provisions must be 
eat with hatohets and saws. Trees and the beams of nouses are split by the frost, 
and rocks rent with a noise like that of fire arms. Meat is preserved here in a 
frozen state without any care. Frozen fish and the carcasses of animals, are 
transported from distant portions of Rossia, to the markets at Petersburgh, and 
other large towns, without any injury. The snow forms smooth and permanent 
paths for sleds, over which they travel with great rapidity, chiefly with reindeer 
and dogs, as represented in the engraving. 

767. The charge from vdnter to gumnter is very sudden, and the 
valleys are covered with grass a few days after the snow has melted. 
The temperature of the summer is very uniform, and the heat of 
the sun is often oppressive from the length of the days. At 
Enontekis, in Lapland, latitude 68^, July is as warm as at Edin- 
burgh, in latitude 5t>^ ; and the heat produces immense swarms of 
mosquitoes and other insects, by which the inhabitants are greatly 
molested. In mosi parts of this region the summer is too short 
to bring grain to maturity* Cultivation is practised only to a ver}^ 
limited extent, and without any certainty of a crop, although [133] 
the latitude of this region in North America, is the same with that 
of Denmark and England. In Lapland the air is very dry, and a 
summer shower is rare. 

768. The coasts and islands of this region do not suffer the 
same intense cold with the inland portions ; and it' is stated by 
travellers, that a winter in Iceland, is not colder than in the south 
of Sweden. But the climate is more moist, and often less 
favourable to the progress of vegetation. 

POLAR REGIONS. 

769. It has already been stated (IT 727,) that the regions north 
of latitude 71<> in Europe, and 54<> in North America, have a 
mean annual temperature below the freezing point. In Spitzber- 
gen, the averiige heat of the summer is only 2 or 3 degrees above 
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freezing ; and the cold in winter renders it uninhabitable. At 
Melville Island, in North Georgia, latitude 72i°, Parry found the 
mean annual temperature only 1 j degrees ; the lowest yet observed. 
It has also been stated that the polar ice commences in a lower 
latitude in the southern than in the northern hemisphere ; and 
hence probably, the whole region within and near the Antarctic 
Circle has a greater degree of cold. All the examinations yet 
made, lead to the belief, that the central portions of the Frigid 
Zones are regions of perpetual ice, almost destitute of animal or 
vegetable tife. 

The habitaUona of men, are not found farther north than lati- 
tude 78^. No inhabited land has been discovered beyond lati- 
tude 64° or 55^ in the southern hemisphere ; and the climate of 
the islands in the Southern Ocean, appears to be too severe to 
admit of the residence of man. 

Capt. Cooke foand an inland in latitude 64^ or 65^ sbnth, almost coTered with 
snow many fathoms deep, in mid-sommer ; and the coaat waa terminated by walls 
of ice. of considerable neight. A similar account is given of the New-Shetland 
Isles, in latitude 64°. South Georgia, in latitude 56^, has perpetnal snow upon 
its plains. In latitude 60°, Cooke found the heat of summer nerer above 86 dcs 
grecs, and water was daily fnnen. 



PRODUCTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

TEGETABLES. 

770. There is an immense variety in the character qf the vegetable tribes. 
Few plants are universally diffused over the earth ; but every portion is supplied 
with some adapted to it. Some belonsto mountains, others to valleys, and others 
still to plains. Evenr species of sou baa vegetables peculiariy adapted to it. 
Some plants are connned to water, and some to moist regions. Otners grow 
only in dry tracts, or on the surface of naked rocks. Some require the hottest 

^climate, and some a temperate air ; and some will thrive only in the midst of ice 
and frost. In this way, nearly the whole surface of the earth is covered with 
vegetation, and plants are found even in the dark vaults of caverns and mines, and 
in the bed of the sea. 

Some plants will flourish with a hich degree of heat, for a short time, altbonrii 
[184] it IS followed by severe cold, nke that of' the frigid Zone. Others require 
only a moderate heat, loneer continued, and extend to elevated regions. Many 
small plants will flourish where trees will not, and some approach the region of per- 
petual snow. Those regions where no other vegetable will grow, are provided 
with the hardy lichen, a nourishing species of moss, capable of supporting men 
and animals, which is found beneath the snow in the depth of winter. 

771. The celebrated traveUer Humboldt stetes, that ihetpeeiee tfplante hunni 
a few Tears since, amounted to 44,000, of which 17,000 are found in America.* 
More than half the whole number belong to the Torrid Zone, although this part 
of the earth has been least explored by botanists ; and generally, the number in- 
creases with the heat of the climate. Spitzbergcn is estimated to have only 90 
species. Lapland and Iceland have more than lOO each ; Sweden. 1,900 ; one of 
the states of Germany, ^000; and the island of Madagascar, 6,000. 



I* At a recent sitting of the French National lostitQte, he states that new disco- 
veries have iBcreaaed the aumber to 66,000. 
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Of tll« plaiiti above neatioted, 6000 beliMkg to the claBS whoee frtiit 9aA flotiver 
are coneealed, soeh as tke mosses, ferns, &c The remainuig 36,000 are diitri- 
boted as follows : 

America, both 'I>Biiip. Zones .... 4,000 

Do. Torrid Zone 1S,000 

Asia, Temp. Zone ...•••.. l,fiQO 

Do« Tomd Zone ..*».... 4,i00 

Polynesia and AiytlraUa ..«•.. 5,000 

Europe 7,000 

Africa .- . . . S,000 

772. (H all these sfieoies, the mott tiN|>ortofi< are those whieh furnish the food 
of men and animals, inelndin? the Turioos kinds of grains, fhiits, roots, and 
grasses. Some are important tor clothing, as flax, hemp, and cotton. Others are 
valoable as medicines and dyes. There are only a few indeed, of this large n&m- 
ber, whioh are not foond in some way osefei. 

773. BVom the enumeration aboye stated, it will be seen, that each grand dtvt- 
stoi> of the wortd has many peculiar vegetableSf which are native in it. The po- 
tato and Indism com were unknown in Europe, until they were procured from 
America : and many of our most useful vegetables were transplanted from the 
Eastern Continent. The fir-tree, which is so abundant in North America, is un« 
known in South America^ 

Every great basin, or great natural division of a country, may also have pecu- 
liar plants which have not peswed the seas or mountains which bound it. 

774. Particuiar plants extend farthest from the equator, where there are no 
ranges of mountains from east to west to interrupt their proeress. Thus the plants ' 
and animals of hot climates are found farther north in the basin of the Mississippi, 
than in the Atlantic States, where the mean tem{)erature is the same. The im- 
pression thus produced, that the climate is warmer, is found indorreet. 

776. A smadl number of valuable plants appear to be confined to their native 
soil ; as the clove and nutmeg to the Spice Islands^-the genuine cinnamon to 
Ceylon— and the best tea to China. But the seeds of most useful plants have 
been scattered through ail the climates which resemble that of their native soil, by 
means of wind and the currents of the ocean, the flight of birds and the migration 
of animals ; but especially, by the long and extensive intercourse between the in- 
habitants of different portions of the globe. 

'The geographical situation of vegetables mtijj therefore, be considered ^135] 
as dependent on the temperature, moisture, and soil of countries— whether it be 
produced by the latitude, elevation, or local situation. We often find vegetables 
far removed from their appropriate latitude by local circumstances. Mountainous 
countries are especially remarkable for the variety of their vegetables.* Thus at 
the foot of Mount Ararat, we find the plants of Turkey ; at its middle height, 
those of France ; and on its top, those ot Sweden. The mosses of Lapland are 
found en the simimits of the Alps and the Andes ; and the deep mines of Saxony 
produce some of the plants belonging to tVie summits of mountains. 

776. The boundaries of particular plants are apparently changed in some in- 
stances, because they vegetate in regions where they lose their peculiar character 
and flavour ; and many plants may be cultivated by means of wails or hothouses, 
which give them an artificial climate ; like the peach and the orange in England. 
But in the following account, a plant is considered as belonging to those reeions 
only, in which it will flourish and bear fruit with the natural temperature of the 
seasons. 

FOLAll. FEOZEN, AND COLD BEGIjOrrS. 

777. The centre of the Frigid Zone, so far as travellers have been able to ex- 
anaine, appears to be entirely destitute of vegetation. The whole zone contains 
few species of plants, and the chief vegetables suitable for food, are the lichen 
and other mosses, and ferns. There are a few shrubs, such as the currant, the 
cloudberry, &c. which produce berries — the luxuries of this dreary region. In 
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poaranee if toiniant. Lapland if tiie only oouBtiy witiiiii thif Bone where the 
eoaner grains and pulse can be raifed ; and these, only with rery great diffi- 
cult. 

778. In advancing north from tJu polar dreU^ the bireh which bean the se- 
▼erity of the cold bcft, dwindlef in size, till at lait it ceasea to grow at 70^, the 
point where man gi^ea Dp the cnltinition of Q;rain. North of thif, fhmbf, biuhef , 
and herbaceoof punts only are to be nset with. Wild thynw, creeping willow, 
and brambles, corer the face of the rocks, and the Arctic GiendbefTT nere assomcs 
its most delieioos flaTOur and periune. Shrabs next disappear, and their place is 
supplied by the sazilTage, primrose, and the low flowering herbs, and grassef. 
The Udben, which feeds the reindeer, sometimes mixes in the tnrl and sometimes 
of itself covers vast traets of coontry. Its white tufts stand in clomps of various 
forms, looking like hillocks of snow. Beyond this, we find only a naked, sterile 
soil, and eternal snows^ with here and there some hardy mosses on .the borders. 

779. On the borders of the Temperate Zone, or just within the Arctic Circle, 
the evergreens, fir, pine, &c commence. The forests of the Frozen Region 
are chiefly composed of these trees^ mingled with the birch and willow. The po- 
tato, cabbage, turnip, radish, and similar garden vegetables, may be cultivated 
in this region. Cranberries, whortleberries, currants, and other berries, are still 
the onlyyrutto . Wheat will scarcely come to perfection, except in Norway and 
Sweden. Rye, oats, and barley, which are best suited to a cold climate^ are raised 
with difficulty. The crops are so precarious, that the people are subject to dis- 
tressing famines, and are often compelled to grind the bark of trees, and mingle 
it with their j^rain 6>r bread. The most valuable vegetable productions are the 
timber of their forests, and the turpentine, pitch, and tar, obtained firom the pine 
and fir. 

[136) 780. In th^ Cold Region, where the people are industrious, grain maybe 
raised in sufficient abundance. Wheat ^urishes best in the southern parts. The 
pastures are rich, and the verdure fine. They produce apples, pears, cherries, 
and plums, of the imest quality, and in the greatest abundance ; but most of these 
fruits grow languidly in Sweden. All the species of berries are abundant, and 
sMne very delicious, as strawberries, gooseberries, &c. The walnut, and most of 
the ordinary nuts, and the common garden vegetables, peas, cabbage, tunips, po- 
tatoes, &c. flourish best in this part of the Temperate Zone. It is also the native 
climate of oats, hemp, and Jfox, and the most favourable for their cultivation. 

At the northern limits of this region, the oak commences, and in advancing to- 
wards the south, the forests are composed of the oak, the elm, the maple, and the 
beach, instead of the birch, wiUow, ur, and pine. 

• TEMPEBATE AND WAllM REGIONS. 

781. The Temperate and Warm Regions yield in the greatest abundance most 
of those productions which administer to the use and pleasure of man. Within 
these limits, are raised in their greatest perfection, wheat and barley, the grains 
which yield the most nutritive bread. There, almost exclusively, are produced 
the wine-grape, whose juice is so much valued ; and the mulberry, whose leaves 
feed the worm which supplies us with silk. 

782. The Temperate Regions produce apples, pears, and iht fruits of the Cold 
Re^^ons in perfection, on the northern boraers ; but in the southern parts, these 
fruits lose their finest flavour ; and degenerate entirely on the borders of the 
Warm Regions. The wine^grape first appears on the borders of this rceion in 
Europe j and the peacl^ apricot, almond, and mulbenr flourish. Wheat is culti- 
vated with ease, and all the grains produce abundantfy. Vegetation rarely suf- 
^'^ with drought, and the verdure is fine. 

783. At the limit of the Warm Regions, we first meet with the olive, which 
produces olive oil, and the fig; and in Europe, the orange and lemon. But even 
in Europe, the orange does not grow in perfection beyond the middle of these re- 
gions. The cork4ree, whose bark furnishes us with cork, also belongs to the 
Warm Regions. 

Vegetation often suffers for want of moisture; and the fields and hills have 
somewhat of a brown and scorched aq;>ect, in place of the beautiful verdure of 
more Northern Regions. 
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TBOPICAL AlfD EQVATOBIAL REGIONS. 

td4. In the HotRegumt^ we fint meet with the ranrHBane end coffee. The 
omige, lemoB, eitron, and iig, are found here with the most delieioiis flaTOnr • 
and the date, and some other tropieal prodoetioas, are added to the number of 
findtB. Indeed the produeHoiu generally correspond to thoie of the Torrid 
ZonC) wluch will be next deseribed ; except that in the northern parta, the most 
delicate finuta and plants haye not so fine a flarour. 

785. In the Torrtd Zone^ the dry regione are scorched t?ith a bnming heat, not 
leas fatal to yegetable, than to animal life. Bot when moUt eountriee are cherish- 
ed by the intense heat of this lEone, they produce plants of the most splendid 
bean^, of exquisite flaroor, aiid of immense size. The choicest yeffetahles which 
ccmtnbote to the sostenance and pleasure of man, and the cure of his HMfusfg f^g^ 
found in such profusion and luxuriance, as is unknown in other climates. 

786. The multiplicity and variety of the vegetable tribes are so great, as to 
preclude any accurate enumeration. TVees are far more numerous in proportion 
to other plants, than in the Temperate Zones. The same tribes which are the 
•lender and humble plant* of northern regions, here spread into jofty [IS?] 
trees. Many of these ate perpetoally adorned with flowera^ lerger, more beauti- 
ful, and more odoriferous than the choicest shrubs and plants of temperate cli^ 
mates. The bamboo and the eugar-cane attain the height of 26 or SO leet. The 
foreeta are knit together by raltans, and other vines and shrubs, so thick and lux- 
uriant, that it is almost impossible to penetrate them with axe or 6re, and furnish 
a secure retreat to the myriads of animals and insect tribes, with which this zone 
abounds. The falling leaves are renewed at every season of the year, and vege- 
taUon flourishes in perpetual youth. The earth is never exhausted, but constantly 
seems to acquire new fertility from the decay of its abundant vegetation. But 
we do not find here those flowery meadows, covered with herbage, which form the 
chief beau^ of temperate countries. 

787. Some of the treee of thia zone attain a size, of which the native of north- 
em countries can scarcely conceive. The mighty 6ao6a&, on the plains of the 
Senegal River, in Africa, is found with a trunk 50, 60, and even 70 feet in circum- 
ference ; while each of its branches equals an ordinary tree in size. One of the 
leaves of the great fan-palm will cover ten or a dozen men, and two or three are 
sufficient to cover a cottage.* 

788. In the Temperate Zones, forests are considered as wastes, and the tteea 
are ueeful chiefly for their timber. But in the Torrid Zone, they produce a va- 
riety of excellent fruits and juices, for the support of man, which render them as 
Taluableas the most cultivated fields. 

The various species qf palm trees, which rise in a slender, lofty trunk, covered 
at the top with a thick tuft of leaves, are characteristic of these regions. They 
yield a rich juice, both nourishing and refreshing, and which is easily formed into 
wine. The sago-palm produces a thick, nourishing sap, which is dried, and 
forms a very useful article of food. The bread'fruit'tree and plantain^ produce 
fruits resembling bread prepared from gi'ain ; and the gum forests of Africa fur- 
nish gum Arabic, a valuable article of food for those who are crossing the deserts, 
on account of its dryness and lightness. 

In these forests also, we find me hardest, most durable, and most beautiful kinds 
qf wood, as the mahogany, the iron- wood, and the teak-tree, which is more dura- 
ble than the oak for ship building. The various kinds of dye-wood, such as log- 
wood, camwood, &c. can only be obtained here. 

789. This zone also abounds with the most delidous/rvtts — the tamarind, pine- 
apple, guava, banana, &c. It is the native and the only region of the spices, cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmeg, and pepper ; and of myrrh, frankincense, and the various 

fragrant and medicinal gums. Coffee, tea, and the sugar cane, are articles pe- 
culiar to the Torrid Zone, and the Hot Regions bordering on it. 

790. Wheat and most other grains of temperate cluuates, begin to degenerate 
in the Warm Regions ; and in Uie Torrid Zone, they are productive only on ele- 
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(29.) Termiteg Mi-hilh of llui Torrid Zone. 

793. Among the animalt cf tht earth, a small number of beaits of prey, anfl 
poLsonom repQles-and miirhieTOnsanimaliorinescIs, are only sconrges to the hu- 
DtaD race. But the grealfr ngniber of the enimal trihec are subject to the contral 
of man, anci contribute reiy mncb (o his aubhislcnce and comfort. Thetariettof 
form, and lize, and etresEtfi, and use), iihich is Touud among them, and their (dap- 

Ttt, Ikmiatic animalt sapplj man with milt and the loxuriea formed from it, 
andued him with their fleah. Their afcins, imd wool, and hair, form imnurtonl 
srticiei of cjolfaing. Many of the wild animals are tageily hunted for their iklns 
and (urjor for the oil procured frnm them. 

7B4. The litaation ^ animoJi, like that of TegetabLea, is regulated chieflj by 
climate or aoii. Some animala lUbsiat in almost all latitudei where cnltiralion la 

traclicable, and in habitanti can become niimemus. By means of commerce, Ihn 
aTebeen distributed to every portion of tbe globe. Among theie, a kind Ptoti- 
dsnce bu placed Ote mod v^ifvX domestii: animata. The ox, the bone, and the 
swine, are found in all lalitndFe between the Frozen Regions on the north and 

Among wild animals, the ha, the bear, tbe bare, the deer, the aqnirrei, the rat, 
the [oouae, and the weasel, are found in all habitable latitnilet. 

ISi. The dog_ is the companion of man in all climates. In many coontries of 
the Frozen Regions, dogs ire tbe only dcanetlic animals. They are bameucd in 
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aledges, and trayel with ^reat rapidifyy guided chiefly by the voice of the driver. 
The dor and the twine are ahnost the only domestic animab foosd in the ishaidfl 
of the Pacific Ocean; and both are used for food. The cat ia fcarcely Icm com- 
BMM than the dog. The rat and meute alao, are found wherever ships have rone, 
or man exists^ sonth of the Frozen Recioas ; bat in Lapland, GreenlancL and 
Northern Siberia, we find in their place tne leming, or Norway rat, which [1S8] 
inhabits some parts of these regions, and migrates m vast bodies from one diatrict 
to another in search of food. « 

796. Of all wild animab, the fox is the most extensively distributed. Vast 
trf>ops inhabit Nova Zembla and the shores of the Frozen Ocean ; and they are 
not less numerous in Bengal, Egypt, and the coast of Guinea. The new continent 
is also said to abound with them ; but their existence in South America is doubt* 
fuL The squirrel also inhabits all parts of Europe and Asia, from Sibeiia to 
Siam ; and is found in Africa and America. 

797. The temperature of the ocean is so uniform, that the various tribes offish 
distribute themselves through all latitudes, more readily and extensively than ani- 
mals. Their aspect, however, varies greatly in tibe extremes of heat and cold, 
Thoae of cold regions migrate in the winter, to the seas and rivers of more tem- 
perate countries, where many of them deposite their spawn. In this way, the 
shad and the salmon visit the rivers of the United States, and the herring the 
western coast of Europe ; and furnish valuable stores of food. The banks of 
Newfomidlaad are the resort of immense numbers of codfish ; and 100,000 men 
are employed here in the fishery. 

Many species of birds also of the Temperate Zones, migrate duringthe winter 
to warm regions, and return every spring to their usual haunts. While many 
animals are thus extensively scattered, each zone is marked by the residence of 
animals peculiar to it. 

798. The Torrid Zone is not less remarkable for the luxuriance of animal than 
of vegetable life. It produces the largest and most beautiful animals, as well as 
the fiercest and most dangerous, found upon the globe. " The mighty elephant 
traverses its forests, and the rhinoceros and hippopotamus roll their enormous buUc 
in its streams.'* The hippopotamus if- found only in the rivers of Africa. 

799. The two-horned rhinoceros occurs only in Southern Africa ; but the spe* 
ties with one horn occurs in the East Indies and China, as far north as dOP. In 
this zone are found the most formidable be€uts of prejf — ^the lion, the tiger, the 
leooard, the panther, the ounce, and the hyena of Africa and Asia, and the jaguar 
aiwpuma, of South America. 

The lion is chiefly confined to Africa and Western Asia, and is most fierce in 
Northern Africa. The royal tiger of India is surpassed by none of the beasts of 
prey in ferocity and power. It sometimes strays as far as 4SP or fiO^ north lati- 
tude. The jaguar vies with the tiger in size and fierceness, and resembles the 
pantiier in its uun. The puma or cougiur. sometimes called the American lion, is 
destitute of a mane, and has more resemblance to a wolf in the form of its body. 
It is found as far as 60^ south of the equator. The largest quadruped of South 
America is the tapir, aboot the height of a cow. 

800. The Torrid Zone swarms with repUles, some of enormous strength^ and 
many armed with fatal poison. Those of the crocodile species, the crocodile of 
Africa, the alligator ana cayman of America, and the gavial of India, fill all the 
rivers of this zone, and stand ready to devour the incautious traveller. The ana" 
condOy or boa constrictor, of South America and Africa and the Asiatic Isles, is 
compared to the mast of a ship, and crushes large and powerful animals for his 
prey, by winding his coils arouna them. The asp, and many of the smaller rep- 
tiles, are armed with a poison of peculiar deadliness.* 

801. The family of bats is distnbuted throughout the world, but it is only [140] 
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u the TocridZone we find tbe Tampike, that ipeeiei 'mUA tneki tke blood from 
DUB while ileepijitr. 

£yeii tfiMcif appear in ibii zone in ntch nnmbcn and power as to beeome for- 
midable. The poisonous tarantuUu and the eeorpion, are natives of this mne. 
The termiUty or white ants of Incua and Africa, penetrate tkt beams of honses, 
and destroy timbers, chests, books, and clothing, in a few boars. They are dnly 
a^oaiter of an inch in len|[^ bat they erect pynunids of clay snfficiendycofflpaet 
to sustain the weight of several men, to the height of 10 or IS feet. These are 
divided very curioody into numeroos apartments, and are far more wonderiiil 
works in proportion to the size of the animal which erects them, than the pyra* 
mids of Egypt. 

802. The air of most countries in this zone is filled with tmall tnsecis, many of 
which inflict painful stingy and the forests swarm with sodi multitudes, that the 
traveller can scarcely avoid swallowing them witii his food, and inhaling them with 
his breath. LoeutU and even^tes assemble In such immense bodies as to lay 
waste the earth, and drive nations before them. This scourge is often felt in the 
Hot Regions borderine on this zone. At night, the tropical forests are brilliantly 
iliuminated by myriads of fire-fliet. 

M. Among tlie quadrupeda, the bomding antelope, the striped zebra, and the 
tall cameleopard, are remarkable for beauty. The ^elle, the species of ante- 
lope so distinguished by tbe beauty and brilfiancy of its eyes, is found in the Cau> 
casus, and in Turkey, Aral>ia, and Africa. The cwneleopard, which is' from 10 
to 16 feet in height, is found in the southern half of Africa, as far as t8P of latitude. 

804. The numerous bird* of this zone are adorned with the richest ptumage. 
The peacock is a native of India. The feathers of the ostrich and the bird of pa* 
radise are the ornaments of kings. Many, like the parrot, utter a sound resem- 
bling the human voice. But they are genially inferior to those of the Temper- 
ate Zone in the melody qf their note*. Some of the tropical birds rival quadra- 
peds in tize and etrength. Such are Uie ostrich of Africa — ^the nandn, or ostrich 
of South America — and the condor, a bird of *prey, which soars above the tops of 
the Andes. 

805. The forests are enlivened by the yarious tribes of monkey*, which are con- 
fined to this zone, and the Hot Regions bordering upon it. The Qurang outavg, 
and its kindred species, which approach most nearly to man in appearance, are 
fouiid only in Borneo, and a few of the Asiatic islanos. 

806. The tropical seas are also populous. The Ji*h here shine with brilliant 
colours, and the flying-fish is seen skimming through Uie air. The shark displays 
the ferocity of a beast of prey. The *hell'Ji»h are larger and finer than m the 
colder regions. The oyster which furnishes the near/, is almost confined to (he 
tropical seas, and is most abundant in the Indian Ocean and its branches. In this 
zone almost exclusively, we find the coral polmd, so insignificant in themselves, 
but so remarkable for the size and extent of their stonv structures. The finest 
red coral, however, which is used as an ornament, is chiefly obtained in the Me- 
diterranean Sea, on the coasts of Italy and Barbuy. The coral fishery is here 
very productive. 

£h)7. Among domestic animals, the ass and the mule are the most extensively 
used as beaat* cf burden^ in the counirie* qf the Torrid'Zone, In moist coun^ 
trie*, the elephant is trained and used for this purpose, especially in India, andis 
very valuable for its docility and sa^city. It is even taught to assist in unlading 
ships. Its tusks of iyory are sometimes six feet in length. In Asia, it is found as 
[1411 far as SCO of north latitude ; in Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to 9Xfi 
north latitude. In the dry and desert region* of Western Asia and Northerm 
Africa, the dromedary is almost the only beast of burden. This animal, and the 
camel, are furnished with several separate stomachs, in which they carry a large 
quantity of water, and use it sparingly as necessity requires. Thej can thus sup- 
ply themselyes at a waterine-place for a journey of 5 to 15 days ; and are enabled 
to traverse regions where other animals would perish with thirst. The dromedary 
conveys all the goods which are transported across Northern Africa and Arabia. 

808. In South America, the llama, vicuna, and guanuco, are used for transport- 
ing goods over the Andes. They "are much smaller than the camel ; but they are 
not less important among their native rooks and mountains, where scarcely any 
other animal can travel. The buffalo, or hunched ox, is also used as a beast of 
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burden in Africa and India, In Soath Africa, the oxen are even used for ndinf^, 
like horses ; and are said to possess great actiTitr and fierceness. The oxen of 
Sooth America are derived urom the £nropean Dreed, and are chiefly osed for 
food. The horse is found in most countries of the Torrid Zone, but is less used 
tham other beasts of burden. The milk and flesh of the camel, the ass, the buf- 
falo, and the goat, afford the chief supply of animal food in this zone. But aU 
speeies of animals are eaten by savage tribes. 

WARM, TEMPERATE, AND COLD REGIONS. 

800. hk the fVamtj Temperate, and Cold RegUme, the animal tribes gradually 
diminish in number, magnitude, and ferocity. No land animals of these regions 
BOW existing, vie with the elephant in eixe. The wolf, the bear, and the wild * 
boar, are the principal beaeU of prey in Europe : and in America, the wolf, the 
panther, and catamount, or cougar, and bear. The brown bear of Missouri is an 
animal of uncommon ferocity and strength ; and the same animal appears to exist 
in the Alps. But with this exception, the beasts of prey fail far short of the lion 
and the Uger. 

810. The tribes of rej^ea gradually diminish in advancing towards the poles, 
until they disappear entirely in the Polar Regions. The number and venom of 
those which are poisonous, are also diminished. In the Warm Regions, ineeeU 
eontinne very troublesome ; but on advancing north, the frosts of winter check 
their mnltiphcation, and they produce no serious inconvenience, except in the hot- 
test season, or in marshy countries. 

The Hraa of the Temperate Zone are inferior in size and brilliancy to those of 
the Torrid Zone ; but they surpass them in the sweetness of their note. 

811. The deer, the hare, the rabbit, the squirrel, and the elk, abound in the 
foreeU of this zone, and furnish the chief sustenance of the savage tribes, and in 
newly settled countries. In the western part of America, the bison, or American 
ox, (usually, but improperly called the buffalo,) is the most valuable animal both 
for its flesh and skin. Vast herds wander over the plains betvreen the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains ; but the number is diminishing. 

The heaver is also a native of this zone. These animals are remarkable for 
their industry and ingenuity in building timber huts, and for their mode of living 
in families. They are much sought on account of their skins. Small numbers 
are still found between SO^ and 6&^ of north latitude, especially in America. But 
they are generally extirpated, as a country has become thickly settled. The mar- 
tin, the otter, and several other/vrred animals also occur in this zone. The elk 
isYound from 52^ to 64^ in Europe, and from 45^ to 52^ in America, or chiefly 
within the Cold Region. 

812. The Temperate Zone setfuis to be the native region of the most useful [14S] 
domntic animals ; the horse, the ox, the sheep, the ass, and the mule. The 
horse is found from Patagonia to Iceland and the Arctic Circle, but is most perfect 
in the centre of this zone. The Arabian horses are most remarkable for swift- 
ness and fire. Those of tiie middle of the Temperate Zone, especially in middle 
Europe, are larger and stronger, and are considered the most useful. In Asia, the 
horse is not found beyond 640 of latitude. In the* north of Europe, and in the 
island of Scotland, there is a dwarfish race, often called the Shetland, or Welsh 
poney. 

Sli. The ox attains the greatest degree of courage and power in the Warm Re- 
gions ; as is evinced in the bull-fights of Spain. In climates which are moist and 
cold, such as Northern Germany and Ireland, the ox grows largest, and the cow 
yields milk most abundantly, in Iceland, the cattle thrive remarkably ? and the 
ancient colony of Greenland exported butter and beef. In Tibet, and the neigh- 
bourinetable-land, is a peculiar .species, called the uak, or erunting ox. 

814. The ass and mule flourish best between SOP and 4(P; and here they are 
often found hu^e, handsome, lively, and docile. The mules of Spain are some- 
times even preferred to horses. These animals do not endure severe cold ; and 
in Europe, they are rarely seen beyond 52®. The wild ass of Tartary, which is 
esteemed delicious food, is not found beyond 48°. . a~ 

815. In the diy regions of thii zone in Turkey, and the south of Russia, Sibe- 
ria, and Tartaxy, the Baeinan tam^l, wUh two humps, is as valuable as the 
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tioned to iU tixe and extent. The largest excaTations are those of salt mines^ 
some of which are sereral miles in extent. The deepest mine in Europe is at 
Fruttenborgh, in'Bohemia, which is 3,000 feet in depth. 

826. Some minerals are found upon the aurfaee of the earth, mingled with its 
soil or sand ; ns is commonly the fact with gold and the precious stones. In this 
case, the mineral is procured by washing the sands, as represented in tiie cnnra- 
Ting, (No. 80.) ^ * 

METALS* 

826. Gold is the most rare and precious of the metals, and is osnally found in 
grains, or gold dust, in a pure state. Nearly three-fourths of the gold of com- 
merce is obtained by washing the sands of rivers and alluvions. 

Gold is found in most parts of Eurvpe^ but no where in larfe quantities. The 
sands of the Danube— the Rhine — the Rhone — the Garonne— Ine Tagus, and many 
other rivers, contain small quantities. The chief mines of importance are at 
Kremnitz, in Austria^ which produce more than all the rest of Europe. Mines 
have recently been discovered in the Ural Mountains. 

[146] Afrtea furnishes large quantities of gold, which are washed down by the 
riven. It is especially abundant on the Niger — ^in Western Africa — and on the 
coast of Zanguebar ; aod forms an important article of commerce. Japan also, 
and the East India lilands^ particularly Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, produce 
gold for commerce. 

But Mexico and SotUh America produce gold in far greater abundance than 
any other countries on the globe. The whole amount is 11 millions of dollars 
annually. A single mine furnishes more than all Europe. It is found at the foot 
of the Andes, almost throughout their whole extent, sometimes embraced in veins 
of primary or secondary rocks. Brazil produces large quantities — chiefly from 
alluvial sands. 

In the United States, gold has been found in Cabarras County, in North Caro- 
lina, in the beds of Meadow Creek, (a branch of the Pedee,) and other small 
streams. Between 1810 and 1820, gold was sent to the mint from this place, which 
was valued at $19,000. .4. 

827. Platina is a jprayiah nwvotl, more rare, and on some accounts, more 
valuable than gold, aod is usually foC^ in connection with it. It occurs in several 
gold washings of South America, and has also been discovered in St. Domingo— 
and in the Ural Mountains. Too little has been obtained to render it an important 
article of commerce. 

828. Silver, as well as gold, is found in unequalled abmidance in Mexico and 




discovered at Potosi, by an Inaian, who tore up a bush in ascending the mountain} 
and found a mass of silver beneath it. Huanta^a in Peru, and Guanaxuato in 
Mexico, contain some of the most productive mines. The latter has a vein of 
silver ore 180 feet wide, and 1,600 feet deep. 

The quantity of silver found in other j^arte of the world, is comparatively in- 
siirnificant. Schemnitz and Kremnitz, in Hungary, are the principal mines in 
Europe. Those of Kongsber|;, in Norway, have furnished very large masses of 

Jure silver. It is also found m Saxony, and other parts of Europe — ^and at Kol- 
yvane. In Siberia. In the United States, it has only been discovered in small 
quantities, at Huntington, (Conn.) Phillipsburgh, (N. York,) and Portsmouth, 
(K.H.) 

829. IROM is the most useful of all the metals ; and agreeably to the general 
order of Providence, the most extensively diffused. Its ores are found abundantly 
in all countries, and in every formation. It has been discovered more extensively 
ia the northern, than in the equatorial regions. The principal ores are the mag- 
netic ore, and uron^stone, of mountainous regions; amd the bog-iron andiron- 
earth, of alluvial districts. 

Great Britain and France eontnin the most extensive mines in the world. Swe- 
den has large mines of magnetic ore, which produces the best of bar-iron. The 
mine of Panemon^ is particularly celebrated. At GeUirara, in Swedish Lap- 
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land, u'a mountain of ore, three miles in length. Norway, Rassia, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Austria, hare extensive iron mines also. The Island of Elba eontains 
OBe of the most ancient known, remarkable for the beautiful play of colours on 
the ore. 

In the United States, there are numerous and inexhaustible beds of iron ore^ 
particularly along the Allegany or Apalachian Mountains, from IfYanoonia, in 
New-Hampshire, to Geor^'a. Twelve mines are now open in Virginia. Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, also abound in iron. iVino-For^, iVeto-Zsrssy, and 
Peniuylvaniaf produce ore in abundance, of a quaiily not exceeded in \l4Si} 
Sweden. New-Jersey, besides the iron-stone in the north, has extensive beds of 
bor-ore on the coast, which are renewed in some years after they have been once 
tikhausted. Similar beds occur in other parts of tne alluvial coast, south of New- 
Jersey ; but they are not extensively wrought. 

In Vonneetieut^ important mines are wrought at Salisbury, and at other places 
in Litchfield County. Maesaehutettn has a number of mines ; and the Green 
Mountains of Vermont contain numerous beds of ore. 

890. Copper ranks next to iron in utility ; and though less abundant, occurs 
in many regions of the elobe. It is often found in pure metallic masses, some- 
times very large. On Lake Superior, where it abounds, a single mass on the 
Onontagon River, is estimated to exceed a ton in weight. 

England has the mott extensive mines of copper, particularly in Cornwall ; and 
produces somewhat more than all the rest of Europe. 

Considerable mines are also wrouaht m the middle and north of Europe'^ 
among the Ural Mountains — ^and in Siberia. Greenland, Iceland, Tartary, and 
Japan, also furnish copper ; as well as Barbery, Southern Africa, and the south- 
era put of South America. 

Copper ore is found in many parts of the United States ; but no mines are 
BOW wrought. That of BeUeville, near Newark, (N. J.) was formerly very pro- 
dnetiye. 

SSL Lead is found more or less in all countries. It is said to be rare however 
IB the Ural Mountains, and in Pern, although other metals are abundant. 

It is found in the greatest quatUities in Great Britain, and especially in England, 
and the Lead Hills of Scotland. The mines of the rest of Eurape, chiefly founa 
in Germany, France, and Spain, produce less than those of Great Britain alone. 

llie United States contain several extensive beds of lead ore. The nyne at 
Southampton, Mass. is the principal now wrought east of the Mississippi. Lead 
is found, nowever, on the Schuylkill River— on the Great Kenhawa-— at Middle- 
town, (Conn.)— and in most of the states comprised in the primary and secondary 
renons. 

The had mines of Missouri, lying near the Mississippi River, are amone the 
richest in the world. The ore is rouira abundantly withw two feet of the sumce, 
in detached masses, weighing from 1 to 1800 pounds. The annual produce is esti- 
mated at three millions of pounds. 

Duhuques Lead Mines, on the Mississippi, have been wrought until recently 
by the Indians, who sold the ore to the whites ; and have produced 90,000 or 
40,000 pounds annually. 

882. Tin is found in few countries in the world. The principal mines of Eu- 
rope are in Cornwall, in England. They are yery extensive and ancient, and 
have supplied most of the tin of commerce, from the time of the Phenicians. 

The Saxon Mountains, and Gallicia, in Spain, also produce tin. It exists in 
Mexico and Chili, but not in any quantity ; and has not been discoyered in the 
United States. The Island of Banca, in tne East Indies, contains large quantities 
of the ore. 

899. Meecvrt, or quicksilver, is also a rare metal. The principal mines 
known are those of Almaden, near Cordova, in Spain— Denxponts, in Germany 
— Idria. in Austria— and Guanca Velica, in Peru. It is found in Mexico and New- 
Granaaa. Small quantities, in the form of black and red sand, have been found in 
the United States, on the shores of Lake Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and Brie, 
as far as the mouin of Vermilion River. 

884. Cobalt, which is chiefly used for giving a blue colour to glass and porce- 
lain, is obtained almost entirely from Gennany. A mine has been disco- (147] 
yered and wrought in Chathami near Middletown, (Conn.) 
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8S6. Arsbhic is a meUl foond w mort of tbe mioiiig oonatries of Europe ; but 
is ehkiflT proGnred firom GenoAay, and the eoostriee on tbe Mediterranean Sea. 
Some of it« eiea fom brilliant coloan fcnr tbe painter. 

836. Antimoxt and Bismuth are brittle metab ; wbich are combined with 
lead to farm the metal for printiaa; j^pes. They are not common ; and are obtain- 
ed in commerce from tbe minei of ETurope, particiilarly of Ckrmany. 

PRECIOUS STONES. 

aS7. The Prbciovs Stonbs are among tbe rarest of minerals. The finest ^op- 
phiret and RubUa come from tbe Borman Eo^re and Ceylon. The mby has 
also been found in France, Bohemia and Siberia ; but is rare in other parts of tbe 
world. Tbe finest Emeraldt have been obtained from Peru, and tbe neighbouring 
districti of New-Granada. The emerald is also found, in Ceylon, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia. It has been discovered in the United States ; and tbe Merffl^ an mteiior 
species of emerald, occurs in manv parts ol'our country. 

The Topaz is chiefly obtained from Siberia, the Ural Mountains, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Ei^land and Scotland. The finest are found in Braail. 

Jasper und AgaU are the most abundant of tbe stones termed preoions : and are 
found more or less in almost ercry country. Egypt, the East Indies, Germany 
Uid Scotland appear to furnish the nuost beantifuL 

838. The Diamond is obtained almost ezdusiTel^ from India, BrazU and Bor- 
neo. It always oecors in alluvial beds, and is obtamed by washing the earth. In 
Hindoofltan, it is found from Cape Comorin to Bengal, but chiely, in the jhto- 
Tinces of Gokonda and Visiaponr. The most valuable mine is on the Kristnab 
River. In that of Raolcondo, 600,000 persons are employed. The diamonds of 
Branil are chiefly found in tbe provineeof Mines Geraes, in beds of gravel and 
sand, from wbich they are washed by slaves. 

BUILBZlfO STONES. 

839. The important uses of Lim£Stonb, or carbonate of lime, are well known.- 
It iB one of tbe most abundant mineralf on the surface of the eartii, occurring in 
primary, transition, secondary and alluvial regions, and assuming a great vanety 
of iorms. It constitutes the chief part of the secondary rocks, in the form of 
chalk, common limestone, marble, and calcareous spar ; and it is also the sub- 
stance of which tbe coral reefs and islands are conojposed. 

840. Mabblb is found in almost ail countries of much extent— generally tfoAtle 
in primary regions — and coloured, in secondary. The primitive marble of tbe 
island of Paros, and oi Carara in Italv, are most celebrated Hot their fine grain 
and daszling whiteness. Egypt, Italy, Spain, France, and tbe British Isles, 
abound in beautiful, coloured marbles, of every shade, and often variegated with 
clouds, veins and spots. 

In the United States^ a range of limestone extends along tbe edge of tbe secon- 
dary region, through tbe western parts of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Conneo- 
ticut ; and quarries of marble are wrought at several places. Some produce fine, 
white marble ; as those of Pittsfield and Washington. The Middlebury marble 
is beautifully clouded. Pursuing the same direction along tbe Blue Ridee. we 
find oth^r beds of marble— AtKingsbridge, (N.T.)— and in Montgomery ana Lan- 
caster Counties, (Penn.) most of wbich are primitive. 

[148] At M^fardf near New-Haven, (Conn.) there are quarries of yellow, and 
also of green, variegated marble of uncommon beauty— the last resembling the 
celebrated verd-antique. 

On the Potomac River, in Maryland, there are extensive beds of a secondary, 
breccia marble, which is finely diversified with imbedded pebbles and fir^gmentsof 
various sizes and colours. The columns of the capitol at Washington are composed 
of this marble. 

841. Chalk is another variety of carbonate of lime. It has never been observed 
in America, Asia, Africa, or the south of Europe. It is the most abundant rock 
in the north of France ; and extends tbroi^h tbe Netherlands to England. Here 
it forms the white cliffs of Dover ; and oocurs in extensive bed^ in other districts. 
It is also found in Ireland— Denmark— on the southern shores of the Bidtio;;-and 
in Poland and the south of Russia. It is in beds of chalk ihtA flint is osnally foond. 
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Mf. Sl ATB, foiuble for roofs, is a connnon mineral, and is fonad in Tarions parts 
of the United States. The best occurs in York, Lancaster and Wayne counties, 
(Penn.) in Ulster and Datchess connties, (N. Y.) and at BrattIeDoroii|;h and 
Dommerston, (Ver.) On the Kennebec River, in Maine, it maybe obtaued in 
tables, ten feet sqnare* 

845. Sandstone, commonly called Free Stone, is found, and osed in building, 
in cTeiy part of the world. In the United Staie* the principal oaarries are in va- 
liovs pUees from New-Haven to Middletown, (Conn.) and aiongr Connecticut 
Rirer, 100 miles in extent— 'in the neighbourhood of Newark, (N. Jersey,)— and 
OB the Potomac River. The quarries at Newark and Middletown furnish some of 
the best in use, and Jarg^e quantities are enorted to other states. The sandstone 
of the Potomac, of which the capital at Washington is built, is white and very 
fine ; but it is less durable than that of many other quarries. 

It is in connection with secondary limeBtone, stale and sandstone^ that we 
usually find the inflammable minerals and salts. Coal, sulphur, salt, and bitu- 
men, are generally associated together, and gypsum often accompanies them. 

INFUUfMABLE MINERALS. 

844. Coal is founfl more or less abundantly in most secondary countries ; but 
it is rare in primitive regions, whose rugged character prevents the destruction of 
the forests, and renders coal unnecessary for fuel. 

England'iM remarkable for its coal mmes. The principal are at New-Castle, 
OB the eastern side of the island, and Whitehaven on the western. ' Coal is also 
abundant in some parts of Scotland — ^in France, and Germany — and in China. 

It abounds in South AmerieOy even at a great heiffbt on the Andes. In North 
America^ Cape Breton and New-Brunswick, and many parts of the United 
States, produce coal. One of the most extensive of the mines now wroiuriit in the 
United States, is near Richmond^ (Virg.) in a bed of bituminous coal, SO miles in 
length. Large quantities are exported to other states. 

In Pennsylvania^ the coal beds are said to extend over one third of the suriace. 
Bede pf anthracite^ or stone coal, without bitumen, of excellent quality, are found 
aloi^ the Snsqnehannah River, at Reading, and thence to the sources of the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh. Bede of hituminoue coal extend from the mouth of the 
Juniata River, throiu^ all the country watered by the Susquehannah. to Pitts- 
burgh. From this place thev continue down the Ohio to Missouri ; and along the 
valley of the Mississippi to the heads of the River Tombigbee. 

There are also indicaUone of coal bede, in the secondary region extending [149] 
from New-Haven to Middletown, (Conn.) and thence to Northampton. Rhode 
Island has a mine of anthracite ; and another has recently been discovered in Wor- 
cester County, (Mass.) 

845. Peat or Turf is found in most alluvial countries ; and is a valuable sub- 
stitute for coal. It is almost the only fuel in some parts of Ireland and Holland. 
It is found in New-Jersey, and many other alluvial districts in the United States \ 
and in some places is extensively used. 

846. Sulphur is usually found in secondary formations, in connection with 
salt, gypsum, and marl, or calcareous clay. It occurs thus in Switzerland, Sicily, 
and Poland ; and at most places where salt mines or salt springs exist. 

It is frequently deposited in considerable quantities from sulphureous springs ; 
as at Farmington, in New- York. In Siberia, it is collected from springs for the 
purposes of trade. 

Sulphur is most abundant in volcanic countries ; and seems to be an important 
part of the fuel which supports their fires. » Sicily and Iceland abound with it. It 
IS always exhaled from the earth in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, especially in 
the craters of those which have become extinct, like the Solfa Terra of Naples. 
A large part of the sulphur of commerce In Europe, is procured from dormant vol- 
canoes. In Iceland it is found in laige masses near the surface of the soil. In the 
West India Islands of Gaudaloupe, Martinique, andMontserrat, which appear to be 
*'oleanic, it is exhaled from the earth in some places. 

847. Bitumen is an inflammable mineral, which occurs both solid and fluid. 
When purest, it is in the form of a whitish, transparent fluid, called aaptha. When 
impure, or altered by the air, it becomes dark coloured, and oilyi and is called 

17* 
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895. ARaBNic is a n«Ul foond la moit of the mwing oonatrics of Europe ; bat 
is chieflT proenred from Qerma^yy mm! tke eonntricf on the Mediterraaeea Sea. 
Sone of iU oree form brilluuit colowt for tke painter. 

8S6. Antimony and Bismuth are brittle metals ; which are combined with 
lead to form the metal for printias types. They are not common ; and are obtain- 
ed in eommeroa from the mines of Siirope, particoUrly of Oermany. 

PRECIOUS STONEfl. 

837. The Frbciovs Stones are among the rarest ofauaerali. Tha finest Sap- 
phire$ and Rubiea come from the Barman Empire and Ceylon. The mby has 
also been fonod in Franee, Bohemia and Siberia ; but is rare in other fijarts of the 
world. The finest Emeraldt have been obtained from Peru, and the neighbourinr 
districts of New-Granada. The emerald is also found, in Ceylon, Egypt, ana 
Ethiopia. It has been discovered in the United States ; and the uertfl^ an inferior 
species of emerald, occurs in many parts iiX our countir. 

The Topttx is chiefly obtained from Siberia, the ural Mountains, Bohemia, 
Saxony, England and Scotland. The finest are found in Braxil. 

Jaaptr and AgaU are the most abundant of the stones termed predons : and art 
found more or less in almost every country. Ejgypt, the Eastlndies, Germany 
and Scotland appear to furnish the mMt beaatifuL 

838. The Diamond is obtained almost exclusively from India^ Braail and Bor- 
neo. It alwi^s occurs in alluvial beds, and is obtamed hv washmg the earth. In 
Hindooatan, it is foond from Cape Comorin to Bengal, bat ohieny, in the pro- 
Tinces of Gokonda and Vislapour. The most valuable mine is on the Kristnadi 
River. In that of Raolcondo, 800,000 persons are employed. The diamonds of 
Branil are chiefly found in the province of Mines Geraes, in bedsof gravel and 
sand, from which they are washed by slaves. 

BVJLMVa STONES. 

839. The important uses of lansSTONB, or carbonate of lime, are well known. 
It is one of the most abundant mineral^ on the surface of the earth, occurring in 
primary, transition, secondary and aUurial regions, and assuming a great variety 
of forms. It constitutes the chief part of the secondary rocks, in the foim of 
chalk, common limestone, marble, and calcareous spar ; and it is also the sub- 
stance of which the coral reefs and islands are coouMsed. 

840. Marblk is foond in almost all countries of much extent— generally toiU<e 
in primary regions — and coloured, in secondarj. The primitive marble of the 
island of Faros, and of Carara in Italy, are most celebrated for their fine grain 
and dazzling whiteness. Egypt, Italy, Spain, France, and the British Isles, 
aboand in beauafol, coloured marbles, of every shade, and often variegated %vith 
clouds, veins and spots. 

In the United States, a range of limestone extends along the edge of theseeon- 




is beautifally olooded. Pursuing the same direction along the Blue Hudee. we 
find other beds of marble— at Kingsbridge, (N.T.)— and in Montgomery and Juaa- 
caster Counties. (Penn.) most of which are primitive. 

[148] At Milfordf near New-Haven, (Conn.) there aremiarries of yellow, aoftd 
also of green, varicj^ed marble of uncommon beauty— the last resembling the 
cel^rated verd-antique. 

On the Potomac River, in Maryland, there are extensive beds of a secondary, 
breccia marble, which is finely diversified with imbeddedpebblesand fragments of 
various sizes and colours. The columns of the capitol at Washington are compoeed 
of tlus marble. 

841. Chalx is anothKWJgty of carbonate of lime. It has never been observed 

in America, Asia» ASS^USf *<>v^ o^ Europe. It is the most abundant rock 

in tfie north pf»*^~ 'Iwoi^h the Netherlands to Ei^^d. Here 

■ jtftfmsthM^ occurs in extensive bed% in ^ber districts. 

^x.jnr. ^jj^ m the southein shores of the Baltio^-and 

in beds of chalk that^tnt is asuaUy found. 
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vetrolewn. or miiiena oil. It m wed in plsce of ofl for 1mii»i ; a»d alM for nodi- 
Ui iHirpoM*. Thti fluid beooiMs by expofofe as thick as tar, and ii eaUod mal" 
tka: aftd finally is eomrertad into the bard, brittle sobstanoe, eaUad lupMtem- 

BoAfi, nearthe Caspian Sea, in latitude 4»o. ismoatremaricable for itsbitumiii* 
ons spriDgs. For an extent of sereral miles, the soil abounds wilh napthm and pe- 
trolevm: so that wells dv in the sand, are fiUed with it, and yield a Uige mn- 
tit7 dafly. The TamNir u eonstantly risine from the ground. At two 99 three 
inehesbelow the snrlitee, it wiD instantly take fire frmnm eoal or Unp, and bwoiB 
until H is •xtingnisbed. By inserting hollow canes into tbe mund, it Is made to 
bamfhNn the top, and is used by the inhabitants for fael and light The petro- 
lenm is also mingled with saad for iiieL This renon is the chief sawed plaee of 
the Gnebres, or worshippers of fire, who keep the flame continnaUy bnouig. 
Naptha is nsed by the Rnssiaaa as a ootdial, but nerer intozioates. The springs 
often rise hi the beds of streams. 

Petroleum is aho fotand in Modena and Paima in lUdy, and wed for lamps. It 
occnrs m many other parts of Enrope. Near Rangoon, in Bumutk, it is so abun- 
dant, that the springs are supposed to furnish 100,000 hogsheads annually for ' 

Springs of petroleum are found iii the United States, near Green Rirer, (Ken.) 
in the western parts of PennsylTanin-— in Ohio, and in other falaees thron^oiitthe 
secondary region. It is often in oonneetion with salt At Ou Creek, (Penn.^ and 
at Seneca Lake, (N; T.) it is found floatii^ on the snr&ee of springs, in eooaider- 

able quantities. 

Maltha is fbimd in Baibedoes, and is called Barbadoes tar. 

Aephaltuin is found floatinr on the waters of the Dead Sea, hi Syria, in couf 
flSofsiderableqasntities. In Uie ishmd of Trinidad, the eeUbrated Pit«h Lake is 
covered with a crust of it, on which it is said a ^rsoa may walk. 

848. Am BBR is a resmons suhstance of a beantifol colour, oiten made into oni»- 
nents. It occurs frequently in alluvial districts | and is fsond in tiieae of the 
United States. But as an article of commerce, it is obtained afanost entirely frona 
the allanons, on the shores of the Baltic, in Prussia. 

MINERAL SALTS. 

849. Salt is a mineral of the first importance to man, and is loond in great 
abundance in every part of the elobe. The ocean is an inexhaustible mine of 
salt, from which it is cautinually formed ; in hot countries, by the heat of the sun; 
and in cold countries, by means of artificial heat. The Cape Verd and Tarks 
Islands furnish large quantities, produced by the heat of the sun. 

Salt is also found in extensive beds, in eecondant regione. In Ciieehire 
counlT, in England, is a bed 60 to 90 feet thick, which fiiraishes what we term 
Liverpool salt. In Germany, Hungary, and Poland, there are nunwrous beds, 
particularly along the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, from the Black Sea to the 
Alps. In these districts are the celebrated salt mines of Wie&txka, near Cracow, 
which are probably the most extensive in the world. 

Rock Salt sontetimes forms mountotns, as at Cardona, near Montserrat, in 
Spain {% 178>> ^^ Moldavia in Turkey, is a mountain of salt also ; and in Hin- 
doostan is a chain of hills entirely composed of salt, which extends across the 
Indus through Cabul. 

JBxiensive plain*, several miles in length, are sometimes found incrasted with 
salt. Many such occur in Northern Africa, and the Sahara, Abjvsinia, Persia, 
Siberia, and Tartaiy, which form important mines of salt, in South America, 
salt is found in great quantities in the Pesert of Ataoama. On the plains between 
the Andes and the Paraguay Rfver, it is so abundant, that there is scarcely a lake, 
stream, or well, which is not brackish. 

The Great Desert of Norih America is also inerasted with salt in many places; 
and its waters are generally brackish in the dry season. In many parts of tiie 
Western United States, there are spots of grodad so impregnated with salt, that 
wild animals resort to them, and lick thn swface. This has giv*«i them the name 
of 8alt4kks, ^ , , , ^, 

Brine springs are often found rising from beds of salt, so stroi^ly impregnated 
with salt that it is olrtaiand for use, by evaporating their waiters. 

^•^ey are numerous io secondaiy regiow, in aU countries. England, «ad the 



niiidacanntfiuof£i>nvt,awdlHlh«ucsadvTdu 

cmtaiBmaaf. They iboiuid'iiMtlenlirtj od the Ohio Ri*ti .., _ 

Phin Hlmnii — Scmtne^— Tcbiuuhc— and Viigmia, mod dut Um mill kkci of 
Naw-Yoifc. TksmoMMlCMirsul^wsrfci n« U 8*lJDi,iDNiw-yoik, audon lb* 
Ontt Ku^unn Binr, u Viigbik, L*rp qmntltiei af nil an aljo rntda froM 



860. GirauH, or plaiter of Puu, u oftcB iboBd in ec 
mikenl which ■• tct; T*li»bli in improrfur lud. It a fou» ». .— __._„_» 
aiki Pali*, tram whieh it Unik id nuoa. Couiderabk qautiti«t inr* fomtil; 
bi«<Mht(o ttM United StatM Tram FiuM; ud fnm BmBcroiM qauriu in Nun 
S«ada and New-Binuwiok. Wiltun ■ Itw yet*, mtmiin nwric* have beca 
iliwiwimi ud vKH^I in Omamim ud HidiMa CeoaliM, !■ n«w>Toik. FISl ] 
IlkMddtohaTabaoiduoOTeKdilio, ODtheHolttoa BivR', in Vtrgiaia wdTca- 



toleanMi: m in Iceland— Napl«i—Sioily—;_ .. _.., — -„- , — 

tiea « obtaiaed near two ToleaBOe* afCeUnl TatUrj j and is Pania, it 
ftHBid Biied irith ekj. 

aiaubtr SalU are lonikd <ui the banka, md ia the water* of miaj lalt lakea, ia 
Sibe ria Bgypt— aad other cotntriea. 

^uaMSa/barafwuidiBtbeepriagiof Spton, is EngUnd, aadaomeothen ; 
andinacaTeinllliiKni, (1[SS£.) 

Ctfptnu mni Alitm are aaiiafaBtHnd from eertain miaend b*d>, wUch are 
thomea callad iliUB or ei^ipwaa bedi ; and they an •ometimei foasd alreadj 
Ibraaed, al in Miaaonri, VermoDt, and aoiDa other parti or the United Slatea. 

BSS. Soda, or Natroa, ia obtained ia large qoanlitiee Irem the aahei of inaiiae 
plant*, oUcArin Spain, PoTtural, and other CDOnlriee on the Mediterranean, and 
u than eaU«l bariUa. Bat it i* ahondaBt aa a miaecal, in the Natron Lakei of 
Egypt and HawMy ; aad it ia found in India, Atia Hinoi, Siberia, and Ruiiia. 
It la ajaofosnd m •anrd lakat m Mexico ; and itverf abundant in a lake in Mew- 
Granada. In La I^ata, it oocurt in eonriderablo beda. 

869. Nitna ocann in great qoanlitiea ia many of the plaint of Spain, Han- 



(UO miNEBAL SPRINGS. 



(31.) Great Geyser (^ Iceland. 
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and aie called inUrmitting springs. They often hare regular periods of rise and 
fall without any Titible cause. The periodical Fountaii^of Como, described by 
\l&\ Plinji i''*^ '^^ ^^ e?ery hour. At Colmara, in France, is one which rises 
and falls eight times in an hour. Other springs are found, which rise and fall with 
the tide,^though thev are often at a great distance from the sea. The tide* 
springs of Languedoc m France, Torbay and Buxton in England, and Gallieia in 
i»ain,* are among the most remarkable. 

856. The %vater of springs sometimes rises in a jet or fountain. 

The most remarkable examples of this kind, are the Geyaertf or spouting 
springs of Iceland, which vary m their heat from that of the air, to the boiling 
point. They throw oat jets of water at irregular intervals, with a noise like that 
of cannon, and produce a trembling in the adjacent ground. The height variea 
according to the season $ but it is commonly from 90 to 100 feet, and is said some- 
times to exceed 200. The force is so great, that heavy stones, thrown into the 
basin, are instantly thrown up with the column, to a great height ; and the foun- 
tain may often be excited to action in this manner. 

The Great Geyser rises from a basin forty or fifty feet in circumference, situ- 
ated on a small mound, which was forme4 by the deposites from the spring ; as ex- 
hibited in the engraving, (No. 31.) 

856. There are numerous springs on the earth which are warm or hot, and 
others which are impregnated with various mineral substances, which give them 
medicinal properties. These are termed mineral springs ; and are f<rand with 
every variety of qualities. Some are useful merely on account of the heat of 
their waters. Some are employed only for bathing, and others are taken inter- 
nally. 

mineral springs often contain substances, which cannot be combined in the 
same proportions by any artificial means. It is remarkable also, that they do not 
change their qualities from age to age, except as thej vary for a short period, 
from the eftects of rain and drought. Many known in the time of the Romans, 
are still noticed for the same properties, and are useful in the same diseases as at 
that period. Earthimakes have the most sensible and sudden effects upon them. 
One of the springs of Carlsbad, in Bohemia, lost its heat in an earthquake ; nod 
a similar chai^ took place in the waters of JSuda and Toeplitz, in Hungary, and 
in some others, durine the great earthquake of 1756. «r 

867. The principal classes of springs are the hot and watyn springs— thestU- 
phureous^ containing sulphur, or sulphureous gas — thf thalyfyeate^ of those con- 
taining iron— the saline^ impreenated with vanons salts—^md the aerated^ which 
sparkle like fermented liquors from the fixed aii, or carbonic acidjgas they contain. 
Many springs have several of these qualities united. Indeed it is not uncomm<m 
to find a watering-place, in which thinee or four varieties occur at a short distance 
from each other, as in the springs of Ballston and Saratoga, in the United States. 

868. It is stated by a distinguished mineralogist, * that the mineral springs ofpari^ 
miUve regions are almost always tvarm, and often have a high temperature. Some 
of these rise from beneath the granite, and other primitive rocks. The principal 
substances found in tbem are sulphuretted hydrogen, or sulphureous gas ; carbonic 
acid eas, or fixed air ; soda, lime, and a little iron. In those which are found in se» 
condary regions, carbonic acid is more rare ; and lime and saline substances are 
[168] tue prevailin|( ingredients. Those of alluffial regions are usually coid ; 
and the principal minerals dissolved are carbonate and smphate of lime, sulphate 
of magnesia, and iron. 

869. Many of the hot and warm springs are impregnated with minerals, and 
indeed few of them are pure. Their usefulness is frequently derived in a great 
measure from their heat, and they are much employed in rheumatism, gout, and 
other diseases of a chronic nature. 

860. Volcanic countries usually abound with these springs. The boiling 
springs of Iceland have already been mentioned. Naples has several in its neigh- 
bourhood, and they are jcenerally abundant in Italy, The baths of Pisa and 
Lucca are celebrated. Mexico abounds in hot springs firom its volcanic charao- 
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ter : ind thtj are paiticidarly annMroin in a tract of 40 aqawre leag^nes, nortb of 
VaUadolid. On the PUdn of JoniUo it a bot tulphiureoof •pring, which snppliM a 
brook S4 feet wide. The hot welb in the province of OnanaznatOy hare a tem- 
perature of more than SOQO of Farenheit. 

861. In England^ Bath eontains the most remarkable hot springs, forming five 
baths, from 9S to 117 degrees of tempentore. They are found veiy efficaoioas, 
and are resorted to from allparts or the kingdom. At the hot weUs of Bristol, 
the spring issues liom a elin on the bank of the Avon, with a temperature of 70 
or 72 degrees. BoKton and Matlock, in Derbyshire, are also noted for wann 
baths. 

862. Wsrm springs are nmneroiistfitft«muf<i/ean<f«ottM<2f£iunws. France 
has a Domber, of whidi Banreges and Bagneries are most freqaented. Barrages 
contains saline and solphnreoos, as well as hot springs, from i% to ISOdcvrees of 
temperature. At Bagneries, there are 8S smrings, formeriy Imown to the Kmnans 
^•fixHtt 80 to 123 degrees of temperature. The springs of Aiz, in Savoy, are alio 
much esteemed. 

In Germany, Aix la CkapelUf near the borders of the Netherlands, in the 
Pnissian dommions. has five not springs, used in bathinjp, the most celebrated and 
most freqaented in Europe. The not baths of Baden, in the Duohy of this name, 
and of Baden, in Austria, ara also celebrated. 

Bohemia and Hungan/ have a number of wans springs. CarUbad, in Bohe- 
mia, contains several^ disoovered by Charles IV. from which the town received 
its name. T\feplitx is one of the principal watering-places in Germany. This 
name, signifying ' warm springs,' is ej^lied to several villages, like the German 
bad or baden* which signifies * bath.* 

In Switzerland, there are valuable warm baths, at Leuk, on the right bank of 
the Rhone. The waten ara derived from five springs, issuing from the base of 
the mountain, the hottest of which is at 115^ ef Farenheit. 

Spain ana Perftegal have numerous wans sjiriogt, wliich ara called ealdae, 
Thej are found in Spain at Alicant— and in M nrcia, uranadai^ &o. Those of AI- 
mena, in Granada, are the most noted. 

868. Around the Black S«a, there ara numerous warm springs. At Bursa, in 
Asia Minor, at the foot of Mount Olympus, there are celebrated warm baths. 
The water is scalding as it issues firom the springs. There are a number in differ- 
ent parts of the citv ; and hot and cold springs, in several instances, issue very 
Bvar each other. On the east of the Black Sea, Teftis is remarkable for the 
warm lolphureom baths, from which it derives its name and its existence. 

864. Sulphmretntt epringe ara frequently found,* cnntaining a solphoreons gas, 
termed sulphuretted hydrogen, which renders the taste and odour offensive. Sul- 
phur is often deposited on the t»ordera of the ipring, or in the channels through 
which it flows. They are partioulariy useful in eruptions and disorden of the 
skin. Those of Harrow^te, in England, are much frequented. Many [164] 
of the warm nirings, which have been mentioned, are sulphureous also. 

865. Chalyoeate epringe, or these which contain iron, are found abundantly in 
every country, in consequence of the general diffusion of this metal on the earth. 
They ara v$uiX partioolariy in diseases of debility and indigestion, and in bilious 
comphdnts. 

Spa is a celebrated waterii^ place in the Netherlands, well known to the Ro- 
mans^ from which the name £^a has been used as a general appellation for mine- 
ral springs. It has six or seven chalybeate springs, which issue from a hill near ^ 
the town. The waters are exhilarating, and pleasant to the tsste. At Pyrmont, 
in Hanover, there is another valuable caalybeate "pring, h%hiy impregnated with 
carbonic acid ras. Tunbridge fVelle contains tne most celebrated chalybeate 
springs in England, and is a place of great resort • Brighton also has chalybeate 
waten of much value. 

866. Among the saline medicinal springs of Europe, those of Cheltenham and 
Epsom, in England, are among the most remarkable. They are purgative in 
their quality. Seltera, commonly called Seltzer, in Grermany, is well known 
throughout Europe for itinerated saline waters ; and has given name to the arti- 
ficial waten of tnis kind. Great quantities are exported to other countries. 

Many of the saline and chalybeate springs already mentioned, are fanprccaated 
...-__... — .^ , .^ ^^j^ ^ exhilarating and more medicinal. 



with carbonic acid gas, and thus rendered 
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dromedary of Africa. It is in ase from the Black Sea to the Pacific, aa far north 
at latitade 55^. It is said not to endore the heat of the Torrid Zone ; and in 
China and India, it does not thrive soath of 2BP of latitade.* 

FROZEN REGIONS. 

816. In the Frozen Regions, we find so great a difference in the state of rege- 
tation, that few animals of more temperate climates can sabsist. The plains are 
covered with the reindeer, the sabte« the ermine, protected from the cold by 
a rich covering of for, which becomes an article of comfort and luniry to man. 
In approaching nearer the pole, both animal and vegetable life seem almott ex- 
tinct. The white bear roams unmolested over these regions of frost, and fre- 
qaently passes trom one country to another on the floating ice. The polar fox 
advances still farther north. ^ 

817. But the oeean^ from its milder temperature, supports a vast amount of 
animal life. The polar seas swarm with herring and other small fish, which are 
of the utmost value to the inhabitants of these sterile regions. They also abound 
with seals and sea^otters. The great walrus, or sea-elephant, is found in herd* 
upon the ice -, and the whale, the monarch of the ocean, makes this his chosen 
resort. The seal, the walrus, and the whale, are all invested with a thick coat 
of oil, which protects them from the cold, and serves the natives of these dark and 
froasen regions for li^bt, and fuel, and food. The fur of the seal is abo valuable, 
and the seal fisheries carried on chiefly for the skins, employ great numbers of 
ships in the Greenland sea»-<around Cape Horn-— and on the North West coast 
of America. 

The birds of this zone, and the neighbouring region, assume a softer covering, 
and the down of the eider-duck is an important article of commerce. 
[143] 818. At the extreme limits of the Cold Region, the ordinaiy beasts of buT" 
den of the temperate zone become small and stunted,* or fail entirely for want of 
food. The reindeer and the dog are used in their stead. The reindeer, of all 
known quadrupeds, has its range nearest the pole. It is found on all the coasts of 
the Frozen Ocean. In Scandinavia, it can scarcely exist south of 65*^. In Rus- 
sia, it extends to 63<^. In Asia, it descends as low as 60° ; among the Tungusea 
of Chinese Tartary, and in America, to a lower latitude. Within these fimits 
only, it finds the moss adapted for its food. This animal not only serves as a 
beast of harden, but supplies the natives of these northern regions with most of 
their food, from its milk and flesh ; while the skin furnishes much of their cloth- 
ing ; and the sinews, their thread. 



VARIETIES IN ANIHALS. 

819. Where the same animals are found in various latitudes, their character ia 
often materially dianged. The dog, at the equator and around the poles, changts 
his bark for a howl or murmur. In the Frozen Kegion, he assumes the ahagey 
appearance, and much of the ferocity of the wolf, to which, indeed, he it thougEt 
to be allied. The sheep, which is covered with the softest wool in the Cold Re- 
gion, produces nothing finer than hair in the Equatorial Region. The fox, which 
IS only hairy in warm countries, produces the softest fur in the Polar Region ; and 
the bear undergoes changes somewhat similar. 

820. The animals of different continents, and often of particular portions of 
continents, are very different from each other. Indeed, Humboldt says, that no 
species is common to both continents ; and that all which appear similar, have 
important points of difference. The cat, the dog, the horse, the ox, and the hor, 
were not natives of America, but brought from ttie Eastern Continent. The ani- 
mals of New-Holland are peculiar to that country. 

8Sl. Particular differences also exist in animals of the same spedes in different 
regions, which are not attributable to climate or to any other known cause. The 
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UEfBUAXa. 



%m€ita. TbeududatbuwiBaliof tbt AaUKti*RcgiiMidiS(irnibchfrom 
tb»e or tlu Aretjc Rcgiiws. Tba ritpkoal vl Indte ii dificMkt from ttat of 
A&iea, ud tka rhiDonnM iko, TariMMa >Im> ombt la etmtipKmi oontrio, <^ 
whMs rwMH wa ara iguomat. Tba ran at nsilH ia Piedaraat ii mlnnallj 
bla^ ; «Bd ID geaanHj ia IUI7, tka ■wiat'* flmh ia oOaa eallad " niro," Dm 
Italian nuae for blac^ In Nonautdy, Ike; ire ahri^ whiti, aad ia BaTaiia, 
red4U>4TO«a, altlKnKb Ibeat eonatrwa an ooBtinoni, Th< liair of tha awiiia 
of NOTfandriatooiMtobenMdrat brmbaa; ud that of the domealie awinc ia 
mUrenal^wffeMlit from that of tha wildhMr. Herdiof nriaa, with aolid booft^ 
are Ibaad ia Haagnr and Swadca ; altluMig;fa lUa uioud la naivarailly dIstw- 



The Taiiatlea of aiie, baa, aad oolaQr in M« as, (Ac horii, tkt »h*ep, and eape> 
elally (Ae iag, are nambcrteaa, and maa; of them are haaditaiy, which have 
oridaated iriUiiB the memarr of maa. Newrariatia* wmatiMta ariae at the 
fnaeal day, aneh at (be oltN-bnad of ibaap ia Ifew>Bn0n^ aai aujr be pio- 

^nen varittit* »t aioal K imere m in iontMt attoria, aaid eeeir mere fire- 
qtwntlf ia propottioB n the nlml ia bitter lemond fraa ib latiital conditioB, 
aad habita, and food. 



(U.) BUNERALS. 



(30.) Diamottd-washmg m Brasil. 

BK. ARncrab are Bot iMribuUd cm Ibe eaitb aaeording to clifflalta, like ani' 
null aad vegebdilea. Bat by tba Idadoea* of Frarideoee, tboae which are moat 
neeeaaaTjlomanaTcrogndiiialiDaat allooiatricfi and othua are oioreorlaa 
abundant, aoeetdinf to (heir imponaace. It ia lemirfcabla *1m, that the moM 
baiTca porliou of 2ie eulh aretba aioat finitftil ia ■iaeral trraiaraa. 

agS. The attalt an toaetimei foond pore, but tbey are Hnerally niacd with 
olber mineral), IB a etoiT anbataace tanned ore, ThnareRimidoecaaiMiiIlTiB 
bedi, or Jane niaaacf, bat naaallT is Teina, paaou tbroiq^ oQmt rocfea. The 
vrisf rarj in width, lieom a few inebea to man; feat. Sooietimei (her extend 
niay milea in lenith, rirying In breadth in dilTarent parta. Their depiG ii often 
Teiy neat, and it h donbunl whether tbe battom of tiisa baa ever been found ; 
but Ibcy ate often negieded, bicanae the ore ia too poor, or tbe diggioj; too 
expeuire. Coal, lall, and icon, arc frcqaeatlj found in bfd» of great extent, 
bn nmallj of no treat depth. 

SS4i In digging an exeantion, or mAte, to procure any of these minerab, Ibe 
|^DDIK of the Tcin or bed i> oidiIIt fallowed, and the aize of the mlaa ia propoT< 
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tioncd to its size and extent. The largest excavations are those of salt mines^ 
some of whieh are sereral miles in extent. The deepest mine in Europe is at 
Fnittenborgh, in'Bohemia, which is 3,000 feet in depth. 

895. Some minerals are found upon the surface of the earth, mingled with its 
soU or sand ; jas is commonly the fact with gold and the precious stones. In this 
case, the mineral is proeured by washing the sands, as represented in the encra- 
Ting, (No. SO.) ^ 

METALS. 

826. Gold is the most rare and precious of the metals, and is nsuaily ibund ut 
grains, or gold dust, in a pure state. Nearly three-fourths of the gold of com- 
merce is obtained by washing the sands of rivers and alluvions. 

Gold is found in most parts of Eurtme^ but no where in lar^ quantities. The 
sands of the Danube — the Rhine— the Rhone — the Garonne— the Tagus, and many 
other rivers, contain small quantities. The chief mines of importance are at 
Kremnttz, in Austria, which produce more than all the rest of Europe. Mines 
have recently been discovered in the Ural Mountains. 

[145] Afnca furnishes large quantities of gold, which are washed down by the 
riven. It is especially abundant on the Niger — ^in Western Africa — and on the 
coast of Zanguebar ; and forms an important article of commerce. Japan also, 
and the EoMt India hlandsy particularly Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, piodnce 
gold for commerce. 

Bat Mexico and South America produce gold in far greater abundance than 
any other countries on the globe. The whole amount is 11 millions of dollars 
annually. A single mine furnishes more than all Europe. It is found at the foot 
oi the Andes, almost throughout their whole extent, sometimes embraced in veins 
of primary or secondary rocks. Brazil produces large quantities— chiefly from 
alluvial sands. 

In the United States, gold has been found in Cabarras County, in North Care* 
Una, in the beds of Meadow Creek, (a branch of the Pedee,) and other small 
streams. Between 1810 and 1820, gold was sent to the mint from this place, whieh 
was valued at $19,000. . x 

8S7. PLATINA is a ipayish m^l, more rare, and on some accounts, more 
valuable than gold, and is usually foC^ in connection with it. It occurs in sevend 
gold washings of South America, and bos also been discovered in St. Domingo— 
and in the Ural Mountains. Too little has been obtained to render it an important 
article of commerce. 

828. Silver, as well as gold, is found in unequalled abundance in Mexico and 




discovered at Potosi, by an Indian, who tore up a bush in ascending the mountain, 
and found a mass of silver beneath it. Huantajra >& Peru, and Guanaxuato in 
Mexico, contain some of the most productive mines. The latter has a vein of 
silver ore 180 feet wide, and 1.600 feet deep. 

The quanti^ of silver founa in other parte qf the world, is comparatively in- 
sifrnificant. Schemnitz and &emnitz, in Hungary, are the principal mines in 
Europe. Those of Kongsber|f, in Norway, have furnished very large masses of 

Eure sUver. It is also found m Saxony, and other parts of Europe — and at Kol- 
yvane..hi Siberia. In the United States, it has only been discovered in small 
quantities, at Huntington, (Conn.) Phillipsburgh, (N. York,) and Portsmouth, 
IN.H.) 

828. Iron is the most useful of all the metals ; and agreeably to the general 
order of Providence, the most extensively diffused. Its ores are found abundantly 
in dl countries, and in every formation. It has been discovered more extensively 
in tiie northern, than in the equatorial regions. The principal ores are the mag- 
netic ore, and Iron-stone, of mountainous regions; and the bog-iron andiron- 
earth, of alluvial districts. 

Great Britain and Fraace contain the most extensive mines in the world. Swe- 
den has large mines of magnetic ore, which produces the best of bar-iron. The 
mine of Danemoifti is particolarly celebrated. At GelliTara, In Swedish l4ip- 
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land, is a mountain of ore, three miles in length. Norway, ttossia, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Aastria, have extensive iron mines also. The island of Elba contains 
one of the most ancient known, remarkable for the beautiful plaj of colours on 
the ore. 

In the United States, there are numerous and inexhaustible beds of iron ore-i— 
particularly along the Allegany or Apalachian Mountains, from If'ranoonia, in 
New-Hampshire, to Geoi|[ia. Twelve mines are now open in Virginia. Ken- 
tneky, Tennessee, and Ohio, also abound in iron. New-York, New^Jeraey, and 
PenjuylvaniOf produce ore in abundance, of a quaiiiy not exceeded in \l4IBi] 
Sweden. New-Jersey, besides the iron-stone in the north, has extensive beds of 
b(W-ore on the coast, which are renewed in some years after they have been once 
cixbansted. Similar beds occur in other parts of the alluvial coast, south of New- 
Jersey ; but they are not extensively wrought. 

In Connecticut^ important mines are wrought at Salisbury, and at other places 
in Idtchfield County. MateftehuaetU has a number of mines ; and the Green 
Mountains of Vermont contain numerous beds of ore. 

830. Copper ranks next to iron in utility ; and though less abundant, occurs 
in muiy regions of the elobe. It is often found in pure metallic masses, some- 
times very large. On Lake Superior, where it abounds, a single mass on the 
Onontagon River, is estimated to exceed a ton in weight. 

England has the vMwt extensive mines of copper, particularly in Cornwall ; and 
produces somewhat more than all the rest of Europe. 

Considerable mines are also wromrht m the middle and north of Europe — 
fmong the Ural Mountains — and in Siberia. Greenland, Iceland, Tartary, and 
Japan, also furnish copper ; as well as Barbary, Southern Africa, and the south- 
ern psul of South America. 

Copper ore is found in mzny parts of the United States ; but no mines are 
BOW wrought. That of Belleville, near Newark, (N. J.) was formerly very pro- 
duetiye. 

8S1. Lead is found more or less in all countries. It is said to be rare however 
in the Ural Mountains, and in Peru, although other metals are abundant. 

It is found in the greatest quantities in Great Britain, and especially in England, 
and the Lead Hills of Scotland. The mintis of the rest of Europe, chiefly found 
in Crermany, France, and Spain, produce less than those of Great Britain alone. 

The United States contain several extensive beds of lead ore. The n^e at 
Southampton, Mass. is the principal now wrought east of the Mississippi. Lead 
is found, however, on the Schuylkill ilivel^— on the Great Kenhawa— at Middle- 
town, (Conn. )— and in most of the states comprised in the primary and secondary 
renons. 

The lead mines of H/Rssouri, lying near the Mississippi River, are among the 
richest in the world. The ore is round abundantly within two feet of the sumce, 
in detached masses, weighing from 1 to 1800 pounds. The annual produce is esti- 
mated at three millions of pounds. 

Dubuques Lead Mines, on the Mississippi, have been wrought until recently 
by the Indians, who sold the ore to the whites ; and have produced 30,000 or 
40,000 pounds annually. 

832. Tin is found in few countries in the world. The principal mines of En- 
rope are in Cornwall, in England. They are very extensive and ancient, and 
have svnpUed most of the tin of commerce, from the time of the Phenicians. 

The Saxon Mountains, and Gallicia, in Spain, also produce tin. It exists in 
Mexico and Chili, but not in any quantity ; and has not been discovered in the 
United States. The Island of Bsnca, in the East Indies, contains large quantities 
of the ore. 

833. Mercury, or quicksilver, is also a rare metal. The principal mines 
known are those of Almaden, near Cordova, in Spain— Deuxponts, in Germany 
— Idria, in Austria — and Gnanca Velica, in Peru. It is found in Mexico and New« 
Granaaa. Small quantities, in the form of blaok and red sand, have been found in 
the United States, on the shores of Lake Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, 
as far as the mouth of Vermilion River. 

8S4. Cobalt, which is chiefly used for giving a blue colour to glass and porce- 
lain, is obtained almost entirely from Gkrmany. A mine has been disco- [147] 
rered and wrought in Chatham, near Middletown, (Conn.) 
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8S5. Arwhic it a netol found is most of Uie mUuiig comitrics of fiorope ; bat 
is chiedv procured from Oermany^ and tke ooantrice on the Moditerranoaa Sea. 
Some of its ores form brilUaat co4o«t for the painter. - 

836. Antimony and Bismuth are brittle metals ; which are combined with 
lead to form the metal for printias types. They are not common ; and are obtain- 
ed in eoBuaerce from the mines of ETorope, particularly of Germany. 

PRECIOUS STONEfl. 

837. The Prbciovs Stones are among the rarest of minerals. The finest iSaj^- 
phire$ and Rubiea come from the Barman Entire and Ceylon. The ruby has 
also been found in France, Bohemia and Siberia ; but is rare in other parts of the 
world. The finest Emeraldt have been obtained from Peru, and the neighbouring 
districts of New-Granada. The emerald is also found, in Ceylon, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia. It has been discovered in the United States ; and the jHertfl^ an inferior 
species of emerald, occurs in manv parts of our coontfr. 

The Topttx is chiefly obtained from Siberia, the Ural Mountains, Bohemia, 
Saxony, England and Scotland. The finest are found in Braail. 

Jasper and AgaU are the most abundant of the stones termed predons : and are 
found more or less in almost every country. Egypt, the Eastlndbs, Germany 
and Scotland a^eor to furnish the most beautifuL 

838. The Diamond is obtained almost ezclusirel^ from India, Braail and B<Mr- 
neo. It always occurs in alluvial beds, and is obtamed bv washing the earth. In 
Hindoostan, it is found from Cape Comorin to Bengal, but chiefly, in the pro- 
Tinoes of Gokooda and Visiapoor. The most valuable mine is on the KristiuiJi 
River. In that of Raolcondo, 800,000 persons are employed. The diamonds of 
Branil are chiefly found in the province of Minas Geraes, in beds of gravel and 
sand, from which they are washed by slaves. 

BVXLKIfO 6T0NSS. 

839. The important uses of Livcstonb, or carbonate of Ume^are well known.- 
It is one of the most abundant mineral^ on ^ surface of the eartfi, occurring in 
primary, transitioo, secendaiy and alluvial regions, and assuming a great vanety 
of forms. It eonstitutes the chief part of the secondary rocks, in the form of 
chalk, common limestone, marble, and calcareous spar ; and it is also the snh- 
stance of which the coral reefs and islands are composed. 

840. Marblk is found in almost all countries of much extent— generally vbiie 
in primary regions— and coloured, in secondary. The primitive marble of the 
island of Paios, and of Carara in Italy, are most celebrated Utr ^eir fine erain 
and daxzUng whiteness. Egypt, Italy, Spain, France, and the British Isles, 
abound in beautiful, coloured marbles, of every shade, and often variegated with 
clouds, veins and spots. 

In the United States^ a range of limestone extends along the edge of the secon- 
dary region, through the western parts of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Conneo- 
ticut ; and quarries of marble are wrought at several places. Some produce fine, 
white marble ; as those of Pittsfield and Washington. The Middlebury marble 
is beantifttUy clouded. Pursuing the same direction along the Blue Budee. we 
find other beds of marble— at Kimjisbridge, (N.T.)— and in Montgomery and Juaa- 
easter Counties, (Penn.) most ofwhichare primitive. 

[148] At Milfordi near New-Haven, (Conn.) there areouarries of yellow, and 
also of green, variegated marble of uncommon beauty— the last resembling the 
celebrated verd-antique. 

On the Potomac River, in Maryland, there are extensive beds of a secondary, 
breccia marble, which is finely diversified with imbeddcdpebblesand fragments of 
various sizes and colours. The columns of the capitol at Washington are composed 
of this marble. 

841. Chalk is another variety of carbonate of lime. It has never been observed 
in America, Asia, Africa, or the south of Europe. It is the most abundant rock 
in the north of France ; and extends through the Netherlands to En^and. Here 
it forms the white cliffii of Dover ; and occurs m extensive bed% in oUier districts. 
It is also found in Ireland— Denmark—on the southern shores of tbo Bdttio^-nnd 
in Poland and the south of Russia. It is in beds of chalk ih9t flint is nsttally found. 
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84S. Slatb, initable for rooii, is a common mineral, and is fomid in wuidm parts 
of the United States. Tbe best oeeun in York, Lancaster and Wayne oonntiet, 
(Penn.) in Ulster and Dutchess oonnties, (N. Y.) and at Bnttleboron^ and 
Dummenton) (Yer.) On the Kennebec River, in Maine, it may be obtamed in 
tahlesy ten feet square. " 

84S. Samdstonb, commonly called Free Stone, is found^ and used in building, 
in every part of the worid. In the United Staiw the principal quarries are in va* 
rions plaees from New-Haven to Middletown, ^Conn. ) and alone Connecticut 
River, 100 miles in extent>~in the neighbourhooa of Newark, (N. Jersey,)—- and 
OB tbe Potomac River. The quarries at Newark and Middletown furnish some of 
the best in use, and Jarg^e quantities are exported to other states. The sandstone 
of the Potomac, of which the capital at Washington is built, is white and very 
fine ; but it is less durable than that of many other quarries. 

It is in eonnecUon with teeondary limestonef state and sandstone, that we 
usually find the inflammable minerals and salts. Coal, sulpbur, salt, and bitu- 
men, are goierally associated together, and gypsum often accompanies them. 

INFLAMMABLE MHIERALS. 

844. Coal is found more or less abundantly in most secondary countries ; but 
it is rare in primitive regions, whose rugged character prevents the destruction of 
the forests, and renders coal unnecessary for fuel. 

England'u remarkable for its coal mmes. The principal are at New-Castle, 
on the eastern side of the island, and Wlutehaven on the western. ' Coal is also 
abundant in some parts of Scotland — ^in France, and Germany— and in China. 

It aboimds in South America, even at a (peat height on the Andes. In North 
America, Cape Breton and New-Brunswick, and many parts of the United 
States, produce coal. One of the most extensive of the mines now wrcracht in the 
United States, is near Richmond, (Yirg.) in a bed of bituminous coal, wndUs in 
length. Large quantities are exported to other states. 

In Pennsj^^am'o, the coal beds are said to extend over one third of the suHkee. 
Bede<ifanthraeitef or stone coal, without bitumen, of excellent quidity, are found 
aloi^ the Susquehannah River, at Reading, and theoce to the sources of the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh. Bede qf bituminoue coal extend from the mouth of the 
Juniata River, throiu^ all the country watered by the Susquehannah. to Pitts- 
burgh. From this place thev continue down the Ohio to Missouri ; and along Uie 
vaUey of the Mississippi to the heads of the River Tombigbee. 

There are also indicationa of coal beds, in the secondary region extending [149] 
from New-Haven to Middletown, (Conn.) and thence to Northampton. Rhode 
Island haa a mineof anthracite ; and another has recently been discovered in Wor- 
cester County, (Mass.) 

846. Pbat or Turf is found in most alluvial countries ; and is a valuable sub- 
stitute for coal. It is almont the only fuel in some parts of Ireland and Holland. 
It b found in New-Jersey, and many other alluvial districts in the United States ; 
and in some places is extensively used. 

846. Sdlpbue is usually found in secondary formations, in connection with 
salt, gypsum, and marl, or calcareous clay. It occurs thus in Switzerland, Sicily, 
and Poland ; and at most places where salt mines or salt springs exist. 

It is frequently deposited in considerable quantities from smphureous springs ; 
as at Farmington, in New- York. In Siberia, it is collected from springs for the 
purposes of trade. 

Sulphur is most abundant in volcanic countries ; and seems to be an important 
part of the fuel which supports their fires. » Sicily and Iceland abound with it. It 
is always exhaled from the earth in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, especially in 
the craters of those which have become extinct, like the Solfa Terra of Naples. 
A large part of the sulphur of commerce in Europe, is procured from dormant vol- 
canoes. In Iceland it is found in laree masses near the surface of the soil. In the 
West India Islands of Gaudalonpe, Alartinique, and Montserrat, which appear to be 
volcanic, it is exhaled from the earth in some places. 

847. Bitumen is an inflammable mineral, which occurs both solid and fluid. 
When purest, it is in the form of a whitish, transparent fluid, called nfq>tba. When 
impure, or altered by the air, it becomes dark coloured, and oilyi and is called 
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petrolewnf or miiiefml oil. It is and in pliice of oil for 1mii»i ; aad alio for modi* 
cal nvrpoto*. Thli fluid beooacks bj expoMfo as thick as tar, and is eaUad flia£*« 
ika ; aftd Ibaliy is eoonrcrtad into the bard, brittle sobstanoe, eaUad amkalUm^ 

Sitk^ near the Caspian Sea, ia Utitode 4i«. ismoatrenarkabla foritsbitinuii* 
ons spriDgs. For an extent of sereral miles, toe soil abounds with naptha and pe- 
_ .v_. — ^11- a — r_ *!. J — iiii^j _-i^u iL „j jielda iaige oim- 

At two 9t ttirae 




or laanp^ and bviiis 

until it is extingfusbad. By inserting hollow eaaea into tba xroand, it is made to 
bom (torn the top. and is lised by the inhahitsnts far Ibel and light. The petro- 
letunisalso mingled with saad for iiieL This renon is die chief snared pteea of 
the Ghiebres, or worsliipperB of fire, who keep the flame continnaUv bimiiiig. 
Naptha is used by the Rassiaaa as a cordial, bat nerer intODoates. Ijie apringv 
often rise in the beds of streams. 

Pttroleum is aho fotand in Modena and Panna in UiUy, and wed for lamps. It 
occnis in many other parts of Enrope. Near Rangoon, in HvrmaJb, it is so abun- 
dant, that the springs are supposed to furnish 100,000 hogsheads annually for - 
commerce. 

I^rings of petroleum are found iii the United £f^afe«, near Green Riyer, (Ken.) 
in the western parts of PennsylTani*— in Ohio, and in other Uaoea thron^oiitthe 
secondary region. It is often in connection with salt At Oil Creak, (Psnn.][ and 
at Seneca Lake, (N; T.) it is found floating on the snr&aa of sprii^, in aonsider- 
able quantities. 

Maltha is found in Baibadoea, and is called Barbadoes tar. 

AtphoHwn is found floatinr on the waters of the Dead Sea, ill Syria, in eon- 
TlSOJsiderabla quantities. In the ishmd of Trinidad, tlie aeUbrated I^eh Lake is 
covered with a crust of it, on which it is said a person may walk. 

848. Ambbr is a resinons substance of a beantifiil colour, often made into oniar 
ments. It occurs frequently in alluvial districts ^ and ia found in tiieae of the 
United States. But as an artiole of commerce, it is obtained almost entirely from 
the alluvions, on the shores of the Baltic, in Prussia. 

MINERAL SALTS. 

849. Salt is a mineral of the first importance to msn, and is found in great 
abundance in every part of the globe. The ocean ia an inexhaustible mine of 
salt, from which it is contiDually formed ; in hot countries, by the heat of the sun; 
and in cold countries, by means of artificial heat. The Cape Verd and Tarks 
Islands furnish large quantities, produced by the heat of the sun. 

Salt is aho found ia extensive beds, in eecondary regione. In Cliesfaire 
county, in England, is a bed 60 to 90 feet thick, which foraishes what we term 
Liverpool salt. In Germany^ Hungary^ and Poland, there are numerous beds, 
particularly along the foot of the Carpathian Mountains, from the Black Sea to the 
Alps. In these districts are the celebrated salt mines of Wielitxka, near Cracow, 
which are probably the most extensive in the world. 

Rock Sah sontetimes forms mtmntoine, as at Cardona, near Montserrat, ia 
Spdn, (If 178.) In Moldavia in Turkey, is a mountain of salt also ; and in Hin- 
doostan is a chain of hills entirely composed of salt, whidi extends across the 
Indus through Cabul. 

Extenaive plain*, several miles in length, are sometimes found inorasted with 
salt. Many such occur in Northern Africa, and the Sahara, Abjesinia, Persia, 
Siberia, and Tartary, which form important mines of salt, in South AmerkOf 
salt is found in great quantities in the Pesert of Ataeana. On the plains between 
the Andes and the Parag^uay River, it is so abundant, that there is scarcely a lake, 
stream, or well, which is not brackish. 

The Great Desert of North America is also inerasted with salt in many places; 
and its waters are generally brackish in the dry season. In many parts of the 
Western United States, there are spots of ground so impregnated with sel^ that 
wild animab resort to them, and lick tha sarface. This has giym them the name 
oXsaltAiekt, 

Brine springe are oflen found rising from beds of salt, so stroi^Iy impregnated 
with salt that it is olrtaiaad for use, by eyaporating their waters. 

''^hey are numerous io secondary regiow, in aU countries. England^ toid the 
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mUdc comlrio of lE^mirf, u mliu tlH HcoBduT diflrioti of tk* OnJtMf filolM, 
caitaia nuuBf ■ Tbty itMNUuTpMlieuUi^ on the Ohio RItct ud ill bnBcbu, in 
OhM— Jllinou — ScalDeJ^— TcDsewu— and Viifiiiiia, ud b»u Uh miU lake* of 
Naw-Yorfct The motl ndeuifs ultprorb an M Salini, in Nsw-Yoik, ud on tb» 
CkoKt Eubawa Bivw, is Viigiiin, Lfrp qnulitici of nit u> alio ma^ iroa 
■n-wBtur. on lb« coMt of MMMchniatti. 

pluler of Paria, £• often loud in ennneotjon wilh ■ 



1 which ii TC17 TahubU in imprortH lud. U ii famd in giwt ibundancc 
■rii, {tmq which it (o<A ill uama. Conaiderabk qointitiH w<n (omerly 
t lo Ike United StntM ttom Fnaaa ; and IhMi nDBxraiu qDaniei is Nora 
and New-Bmww)^ Within a few TMn, cneniire (fBarria have hem 
ml and wrought in Owndaoo and MadiMaCoontiH, in Mcw-YoA. [Ifil] 
id tobara bacn diioorend alio, onttuBolattw RiTCT, in Virginia and Tln- 



.Ammoma, nr Volatii* Salt, i* fonad KOtt freqaeiitl^ in the neighboothood of 
Toleanoeg; M in Iceland — Niplei — Sicily — ud the Ijpari lalci. Large qaanti- 
tia an obtained near two TDleaooei of^Centnl Tartar; ; and in Penia, it u 
foimd auzed with day. 

Olaubtr Sallt are fennd on the banlu, and in tlie waters of muy salt lalni), in 
Siberia— Bent— aid other eonntriea. 

£^«mSa/(ianraoDdinlheapiiaHof Epton, is England, and aDme otbtn; 
and in acne in lUinoii, (H 332.) 

Ctpptrai and Mum are aiiinthotaTtd from eeitaln mineral btdi, wbich are 
thaaoe called alaia oe copperaa beds { and Ihcj are H>metimet foond alreadj 
foiwied, aa in Minoiuri, VenaoK, and nme other puli of the United Stitei. 

8M. Svdt, or Nairn, ii obtaioed in luge qoutitiei fren the aihei of inarine 
nlanla, chicly in Saaln, Poitug^al, and slker countriea on Ifae Mediterranean, and 
11 there called banlfa. Bat it i« abundant u a mineral, ia the Natron Likca of 
Egypt and Huagar; ; and it ie fonnd in India, Aiia Minor, Kberia, and Rowia. 
It la al*o tdsDd m HTeral laka* in Mexico ; and iiTciTabandaBtinatakeiDSew- 
Granada. In Ia Plata, it aucara in conaiderable bedi. 

S6S. NiTRB occma in great qnutiliei in muy of the plaint of Spain, Han- 
^arj, and Rotaia. It ia abondaM in acme of the deaerli of Pcnia, Arabia, and 
Aihoa. It ia a!a(i loiind ia large qnutitiei in the earth of calcareoua cam, ia 
India, JaiB, Naplei, and lite aecendan region o( the UEited Stetei. Kentnefcy 
and Teueatee have nnmeroui caves of Ihiakind, from Ibe earth ot which aeon- 



is munfaelored, 

(U.) miNEBAL SHRINGS. 



(31.) Great Geyser of Iceland, 

SM. Springe are the aomcaa of water, Eraio, vbieh the rirera and atieanu ot the 
globe BreinppUed. Muy atedittin^iihedby ptcnlJaiTatialioni in their height, 
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gnd aie called intermitting tpringt. They often have regular periods of rise and 
fall, without any Titible cause. The periodical Fountain; of Conx>, described by 
riSzl Plinji '>*«* ^^ ^"^^ e?eiy hour. At Colmars, in France, is one which naea 
and falls eight times in an hour. Other springs are found, which rise and fall with 
the tide, lUthough the^ are often at a great distance from the sea. The tide* 
springs of Languedoc m France, Torbay and Buxton in England, and Gdiieia. ia 
Spain,* are among the most remarkable. 

865. The water of springs sometimes rises in a jet or fountain. 

The most remarkable examples of this kind, are the Geysen, or spontiag 
springs of Iceland, which vary m their heat from that of the air, to the boillngr 
point. They throw out jets of water at irregular intervals, with a noise like that 
of cannon, and produce a trembling in the adjacent ground. The height raries 
according to the season ; but it is commonly from 80 to 100 feet, and is said sonie^ 
times to exceed 200. The force is so great, that heavy stones, thrown into the 
basin, are instantly thrown up with the column, to a great height ; and the foun- 
tain may often be excited to action in this manner. 

The Great Geyser rises from a basin forty or fifty feet in circumference, situ- 
ated on a small mound, which was forme4 by the deposites from the spring ; as ex- 
hibited in the engraving, (No. 31.) 

856. There are numerous springs on the earth which are warm or hot, and 
others which are impregnated with various mineral substances, which give tbeaa 
medicinal properties. These are termed mineral epringe ; and are found with 
every variety of qualities. Some are useful merely on account of tJie heat of 
their waters. Some are employed only for bathing, and others are taken inter- 
nally. 

mineral ajninge often contain substances, which cannot be combined in the 
same proportions by any artificial means. It is remarkable also, that they do not 
change their qualities from age to age, except as thej vary for a short period, 
from the eftects of rain and drought. Many known m the time of the Romans, 
are still noticed for the same properties, and are useful in the same diseases as at 
that period. Earthquakee have the most sensible and sudden effects upon them. 
One of the springs of Carlsbad, in Bohemia, lost its heat in an earthquake ; and 
a similar change took place in the waters of Buda and Toeplitz, in Hungary, and 
in some others, durine the great earthquake of 1756. 

867. The principoiclaeeee of springe are the hoi and wa0n9pringe-^ih»nU'' 
phureouef containing sulphur, or sulphureous gas — ^th^ dhalybeaJtej or those con- 
tainiiu^ iron»the eoTinef impregnated with vanons salts — ^and the aerated^ which 
sparkle like fermented liquors from the fixed ais, or carbonic acid gas they contain. 
Many springs have several of these qualities united. Indeed it is not uncommon 
to find a watering-place, in which three or four varieties occur at a short distance 
from each other, as in the springs of Ballston and Sarat(^a, in the United States. 

868. It is stated by a distinguished mineralogist,* that the mineral epringe qfpri^ 
mUive regions are almost always warm, and often have a high temperature. Some 
of ^ese rise from beneath the granite, and other primitive rocks. The principal 
substances found in tbem are sulphuretted hydrogen, or sulphureous gas ; carbonic 
acid eas, or fixed air ; soda, lime, and a little iron. In those which are found in ee- 
coneutrv regions, carbonic acid is more rare ; and lime and saline substances are 
[158] ue jprevailin|( ingredients. Those of alluvial regions are usuidly cold ; 
and the pnncipal minerals dissolved are carbonate and sulphate of lime, sulphate 
of magnesia, and iron. 

869. Many of the hot and warm springs are impregnated with minerals, and 
indeed few of them are pure. Their usefulness is frequently derived in a great 
measure from their heat, and they are much employed in rheumatism, gout, and 
other diseases of a chronic nature. 

860. Volcanic countries usually abound with these springs. The boiling 
springs of Iceland have abready been mentioned. Naples has several in its neigh- 
bourhood, and they are generally abundant in Italy, The baths oif Pisa and 
Lucca are celebrated* Mexico abounds in hot springs firom its volcanic diarac- 
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ter ; and they are puticnlarly imiBeroiis in a tract of 40 sqinare leag^nes, north of 
TftUadolid. On the Pbdn of JoniUo is a hot fulphureoof springy, which supplies a 
brook S4 feet wide. The hot wdb in the province of Onanaxoato, hare a tem- 
perature of more than 9fXP of Farenheit. 

861. In England^ Bath eontains the most remarkable hot springs, forming five 
baths, from 9S to 117 degrees of temperatore. They are fomid Tery efficaeions, 
sad are resorted to from allpartt or the kingdom. At the hot wells of Bristol, 
the spring issues from a elin on the bank of the Aron, with a temperature of 70 
or 72 degrees. Bnaton and Matlock, in Derbyshire, are also noted for warm 
baths. 

868. Warm springs are nmneroos in <&emtdd/can<?soiffAqf .Europe. France 
has a nmnber, of which Barrages and Bagneries are most freqaented. Barrages 
contains saline and salphareoiis, as well as hot springs, from 7S to 120 decrees of 
temperature. At Bagneries, there are S2 springs, formerly known to the Komans 
—from 60 to 12S degrees of temperatmre. The springs of Aiz, in Savoy, are alf o 
mach esteemed. 

in Germany, Aix la Chapelle, near the borders of the Netherlands, in the 
Prussian demmions, has five not sprinrs, used in bathing, the most celebrated and 
most frequented in Eorope. The hot oaths of Baden, in the Dacfay of this name, 
and of Baden, in Austria, are also celebrated. 

Bokemia and Hungary have a namber of warm springs. CarUbadf in Bohe- 
mia, contains several^ disoovered by Charles IV. from which the town received 
its name. ToeplUz is one of the principal watering-places in Germany. This 
name, signifying ' warm springs,' is sf^iied to several villages, like the German 
had or haden, which signifies * bath.' 

In Switzerland, there are valuable warm baths, at Lenk, on the right bank of 
the Rhone. The waters are derived from five springs, issuing from the base of 
the mountain, the hottest of which is at 115^ ef Farenheit. 

Spain and Portugal have nnmeroos warm springs, which are called caldoM. 
Thtj are found in Spain at Alicant— and in Murcia, Granada,. &c. Those of AI- 
mena, in Gnmada, are the most noted. 

8^. ground the Blaek Sea, there are numerous warm springs. At Bursa, in 
Asia Minor, at the foot of Mount Olympus, there are celebrated warm baths. 
The water is scalding as it issues from the springs. There are a number in differ- 
ent parts of the city ; and hot and cold springs, in several instances, issue very 
aear each other. On the east of the Black Sea, I'eflie is remarkable for the 
warm tulphureoos baths, from which it derives its name and its existence. 

864. Sulphuremu springe are frequently found,* containinff a sniphureons gas, 
termed sulphuretted hydrogen, which renders the taste and odour offensive. Sul- 
phur is (rften deposited on the borders of the spring, or in the channels through 
which it flows. They are particularly useful in eruptions and disorders of the 
skin. Those of Harrowgate, in England, are much frequented. Many [164] 
of the warm springs, which hove been mentioned, are sulphureous also. 

885. Chalybeate springe, or those which contain iron, are found abundantly in 
eveiy coimtry, in consequence of the general diffiasion of this metal on the earth. 
They are useful particularly in diseases of debility and indigestion, and in bilious 
GOmpfoiats. 

Spa is a celebrated watering place in the Netherlands, well known to the Ro- 
manS| from which the name <$a has been used as a general appellation for mine- 
ral springs. It has six or seven ehalybeate apriags, which tssae from a hill near 
the town. The waters are exhilaratiur, and pleasant to the taste. At Pyrmont, 
in Hanover, there is another valuable clialybeate spring, highly impregnated with 
carbonic acid gas. Tunbridge Welle contains the most eelebrated chalybeate 
springs in England, and is a place of great resort • Brighten also has chalybeate 
waters of much value. 

868. Among the ealine medicinal springs of Europe, those of Cheltenham and 
Epsom, in England, are among the most remarkable. They are pomtive in 
their quality. Seltere, commonly called Seltzer, in Germany, is well known 
throoghoutCurope for it#aerated saline waters ; and has given name to Uie arti- 
ficial watera of tnis kind. Great quantities are exported to other countries. 

Many of the ealine and ch^ybeate springs already mentioned, are impreaaated 
with carbonic acid gas, and thuB rendered very exhilarating and more medicinal. 
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867. The United States have numeroos and Talaable mineral sprinn, of Tarioas 
qualities. The whole secondary reeion belonging to the biutn €ff the Missis- 
sij^pij abounds in sulphureous and siuine springs, which have not been follj exa- 
mined or desmbed ; and in almost every state, some are found which are valued 
for their medicinal properties. 

In the AUanUe States^ the most noted sulphureous springs are those of Bed- 
ford and York, in Pennsylvania — Ontario County and Ballston, in New-Tork — 
Stafford, in Connecticut — Pacolet Springs, in South Carolina— -and those of the 
Allegany Ridge, in Virginia. 

868. On the Arkansaw River there are warm springs, said to have a tempera- 
ture of 180 to 190 degrees. They have long been resorted to by the Indians for 
the cure of diseases. Buncombe Coun^^, in North Carolina, also contains warm 
sprines, which are much visited. 

869. In Virginia, are the Warm and Hot Springs of the county of Bath. The 
Warm Spring issues with a Ytrj bold stream, sufficient to turn a mill, and keeps 
the water in its basin 90 feet in diameter, at the vital warmth of 96 dearees. Toe 
Hot Spring, about six miles distant, has a temperature of 106 to 108 degrees of 
Farenheit. In the adjoining county of Monroe are the Sweet Springs, whi^ 
rise at the foot of a l^rge mountain. They are usually considered as more medi- 
cinal than any others in Virginia, especially for drinking. They are veiy copious, 
so that a saw-mill can be turned by them at the distance of SdO vards from their 
source. The taste is slightly acid ; and hence they were absurdly called sweet. 
The temperature is 72 degrees of Farenheit. 

870. At New-Lebanon, 29 miles S. E. of Albany, is a warm spring which has 
a moderate degree of heat. T^ mineral impregnation is very slight, but it has 
frequently proved a valuable remedy for diseases. 

871. Chalybeate springs are so numerous in all parts of the United States, that 
a particular description is impracticable. The most celebrated in the northern 
states are those of Ballston and Saratoga, in New- York — Schooley's Mountain, in 
New- Jersey — Stafford, in Connecticut — and the Red Springs, near the Sweet 
[156] Springs, of Virginia. A spring recently discovered at Orange, near New- 
ark, in New- Jersey, has begun to be a place of resort from the city or New- York. 
Another was recently discovered at Shrewsbury, in Massachusetts. All these 
springs, except those of Ballston and Saratc^a, are simple chalybeates, with very- 
little carbonic acid gas. 

872. Ballston and Saratoga are remarka'ble for the number and variety of 
their mineral springs, which are probably not surpassed in efficacy by any in the ^ 
world. Their waters are bottled, and exported to distant states, and even to En- 
rope, in considerable quantities. 

Ballston is chiefly distinguished for its chalybeate springs, highly impregnated, 
and sparkling with carbonic acid gas. Besides these, it has a salme and sulphu- 
reous spring, of less value. 

Saratoga is particularly celebrated for its saline springs, of a murgative quality, 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas. The Congress Spring is the principal ; but 
there are several others of a similar kind. There- are also several chalybeate 
fi]>rings, little inferior to those of Ballston in pleasantness or efficacy. The Olym' 
pianSprings, in Kentucky, have a similar variety of waters in the space of half 
a mile. 

A remarkably fine sprins of aerated water was found at the foot of James',Peak» 
among the Rocky Mountains, by the party of Major Long. 

873. The celebrity of many of the mineral springs described, has given rise to 
considerable villages, like Ballston and Saratoga, m the United Statea ; or even 
like Spa in Germanjr, and Bath in England, which are entirely supported by 
them. Instead of being visited by invalids only, they have become fashionable 
resorts, distinguished by a contiaued round of gayety and amusements, during the 
season for using the waters. 
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(32.) 1. Earirpean. — 2. African. — 3. Atiatie or Mongolian. — 
4. American. — 6. Malag. 

874. The Scriptures iiiform ut thai the human family origi- 
nated ftom a single pair. In the animal and Tegelable world, we 
find tklmoBt numberless varietieB of form and colour in the [156j 
aame species, some of which have no visible cause. The chil- 
dren of k single parent oflen have striking peculiarities, which 
they communicate to their descendants. We should not be sur- 
prised, there&re, to find great varieties in the millions of the great 
family of man, exposed to such varieties of climate, manners, 
and modes of living. 

Some of the numerous variations of complesion and constitu- 
tion may be ascribed to climate ; and other peculiarities, like the 
fme form of the American Indians, or the flat heads of the tribes 
among the Rocky Mountaius, originate from the treatment of 
infants. But there. are still other varieties of form, and feature, 
and colour, vi-hich, like those of the horse and the dog, are pro- 
bably owing to causes beyond the reach of our investigations. 
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There are five principal divinons^ er races of the human fa- 
mUy^ distinguished by their features and colour ; the European — 
Asiatic, or Mongolian — American-->Malay — and African. 

875. The Eubopean Race, to which we belong, is distinguish- 
ed from all the rest by a natural complexion of white, mingled 
with red. It is found in infants of this race, and persons not ex- 
posed to the sun and air, in all climates. They have usually 
straight hiur, an oval face, an expanded forehead, a rounded, full 
chin, and generally the most regular and beautiful features. 

876. 7%is race includes almost all the Europeans, with their 
descendants, who are settled in Ainerica and other portions of 
the world. It also embraces the nations of Western Asia, as far 
as the River Oby, the Belur Tag, and the Himmaleh Mountains, 
with the people of Barbary, Egypt, and Abyssinia, and the Moors 
of Northern Africa. 

The Georgiaiif and Circasriuui are the most beaatiful azamples of this race ; 
^d it is saidto be rare to see an ugly coontenanee among tliem. The Turks ana 
Persians oftra boy their wiTes from these nations, and the Ferrians especially 
partake of their beauty. 

877. Most nations of the European race are of the CeUic 
family. They have dark hair, dark eyes, and a complexion in- 
cUning to brown, which is usually darker as the climate is 
warmer. The nations in the south of Europe are swarthy. The 
Arabs, Abyssinians, and the people of Northern Africa, belong- 
ing to this race, have an ohve complexion. The face is thin, 
especially i^ warm countries ; the nose prominent, and the form 
tall and dender. 

878. In the middle of Europe is found a branch of this race, 
called the Teukmc or Chthic family^ which includes the Ger- 
mans, Hollanders, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders, and 
Lowland Scotch. These nations are usually marked by a fair 
and red skin, light or sandy hair, and blue or gray eyes. The 
face is generally broader, and the form stouter than in other na- 
tions c^ the European race. The English are descended from a 
mixture of the Celtic aiid Gothic famUies, and combine the cha- 
racteristics of both. 

879. The whites of America are descended from emigrants of 
several of the nations of Europe, and resemble, in appearance, 
those from which they are derived. In the southern United 
States, the complexion is sallow ; in the warm countries of Ame- 
rica, it is generally swarthy. Even in the northern andjgfllder 
[ 1 57] countries of the Western Continent, the complexion ii not 
usually so fair as in the north of Europe. 

880. The Asiatic, or Mo:^goiiai? Race includes the nations 
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of Asia, east of the Oby, the Belur Tog, and the Himmaleh 
Mountains, with only a few exceptions. All these nations hwt 
a ta-veny or olive colour-^Msoarse, straight, black hair — small black 
eyes, rising in an oblique line from the nose to th^ temples— and 
iiigh cheek bone.s. The form is usually shorter Uian in the Eu- 
ropean race, and not well proportioncnd* The countenance is 
nearly square, with a scanty black beard. 

Tb» ooloor is deacril^ed at intennadlate between tluit of wheftt ud of drioA 
•nuge peel, rarying from a tawny white to a KWarthy or dofky yellow. Tkm 
Boce u snort and fla^ the noitrilt wide, the whole face broad and ft^tteaed, the 
«yeibrowa nnnsaally distant, and the lips thick and projecting. The openi^of 
the eyelids is narrowband quite straight, instead of oeiog conred, as in the En* 
ropean race. 

881. The Mongolians, Chinese, and Japanese, are the most 
striking examples of this race. It also embraces the inhabitants 
of the Frigid Zo«e, on both coptinents, including the Laolaadera 
and Nova Zemblans, the Samoiedes, Ostiacs, Kamsc^adales, 
and most other tribes of Siberia, and the Esquimaux and Green* 
landers ; but these nations are much lowir in stature, seldom 
exceeding fout or five feet in height. 

882. The AiLBRicAN Race includes all the natives of Amerioa^ 
except the Esquimaux and Greenlanders ; and throughout this vast 
extent of country and variety of climates they preserve the same 
characteristics. They have a copper colour, resembling that of 
rusty iron or cinnamon-*ooarse, straight, black hair — ^high chedlBj; <^ 
'liones — and sunken eyes. 

The forehead is usually short — the nose and the whole counter ' 
nance broad-^the nostrils very open — ^and the lips thiclL The 
beard is thin and scanty. 

It has been said that the Indians were destitate of beards ; but it is well asee»> 
tained that thii is not the case naturally ; and that they take great pains to plnrffc 
them ont. 

Some of the American race have a lighter colonr than others. Urns Cook 
ikates that the natires aroond Nootka Sound are little ini'erior in fairness to En* 
ropeaas ; and the same obverration is made coneeming the PeruTians. Bat these 
rariations do not appear to arise from situation, as they do not correspond to the 
diiference of clkmtte. 

B83. The Malay Rack includes the inhabitants of Malaya, 
Ceylon, the Asiatic Islands, New-Zealand, and Polynesia, most of 
whom speak the Malay, or some similar language. They are of 
a nut-brown colour — with black eyes— black, curled hair, which is 
soft and abundant — a broad mouth and nose— and the upper jaw 
somewhat projecting. The form of the head is intermiedkte be* 
tween that^f the European and African races. 

884. The African Race have black eyes— ^lack woolly hahr — 
iat noses — ^thick lips — and a projecting upper jaw. Theforehead 
is retreating — and the head is usually less globular than the Euro- 
pean. "The most perfect examples of this race ore theNegrooB 
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south of the Sahara, in Upper and Lower Guinea, Soudan, and 
Nubia. They are usually short, stout, and ill-formed. 

[158] 885. The Julaffs of Senegambia, and the Cq^ref who in- 
habit the eastern coast of Africa, resemble others of this race in their 
jet black colour, and in some of their features. ^ But they are taller, 
more slender, and better proportioned than the rest ; and their 
features have more resemblance to those of the European race. 

The Faulahs of Western Africa, sdem rather to belong to the 
Moorish family. They are only tawny ; their features are smaU ; 
and their hair soft and silky. 

886. The HottentoU resemble the African race in their f!at 
noses, thick lips, and low foreheads ; and in their woolly hair, which 
is scattered in tufls over the head. Their colour is yellowish 
brown. They have prominent cheek bones, and a pointed chin, 
which gives the face a triangular form. " 

887. The inhabitants of the AustraUan Idanda^ New-Britain, 
New-Ireland, New-Holland, New-Hebrides, New-Caledonia, and 
a few of the neighbouring islands, and also of the interior and 
mountainous districts of Malacca, Borneo, and most of the Asiatic 
Islands, are a dwarfish species of the African race. The hair is 
not usually woolly ; but the features are African. The jaws are 
often so prominent as to make them resemble the ourang outang*. 
The inhabitants of the coast are generally of the Malay Race. 

888. The intermarriage and mixture of two principal race^, 
produce an intermediate race, usuaUy partaking the qualities of 
both. From the intermarriage of the Europeans with Africans in 
the West Indies, has arisen admixed race, called Mulattoes, In 
South America and Mexico, their intermarriage with the Indians, 
has also produced a very numerous intermediate race, called Mcs- 
tizoes; and another called Cholos^ between the Mestizoes and 
Indians. In the south-western parts of the United States, is a 
considlsrable number of a similar race. 

The Egyptians have a yellow, dusky complexion, resembling that 
of mulattoes ; and seem to be intermediate between the Moorish 
or Arabian family of tlie European race, and the A^can race. 
This is also the fact with the nations on the eastern coast of Africa. 
Most of the Hindoos appear to partake of the qualities of -the Eu- 
ropean race, from which they descended, and of the Mongolians, 
by whom they were conquered, and with whom they intermarried. 

889. In examining the account of the races of men, it is not to 
be supposed that every individual of a particular race has all the 
characteristics mentioned, but only that they are general. 

There is a great variety of features in individuab : and in many 
parts of the wotld, the different races pass into each other so gmdo' 
ally that it is difficult to determine to which they belong. 
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Hie fiMtaref and colour of the inhtbitanta of Polynesia are vtrj TarioQg, even • 
in tlie same island, and often resemble those of Europeans. The higher clasM 
))aTe usnally a lisfater complezion than the common people ; and some of t£ 
Otaheitans are so fair, that a blasb may be distinctly perceired. Some instances 
have been known in which natiTes of these islands had the sandy or brown hair, 
and fair complezion of an European. The higher classes of most nations hare 
ttsoally finer ronns and featnreji, and lairer complexions than the lower. In Indif 
this is rerj conspicuous. 

(n.) LANGUAGES. [IBS] 

890. The Races qf men are divided into a number of families, distinguished by 
a difference of language as well wt of form and appearance. Thove 6rculti?ated 
aations are written ; those of Savage and Barbarous tribes are merely oraL 

891. The divertity of languages is in part original, or so early that it cannot 
be traced to its source. But it is to some extent produced by the state and pro- 
gress of society* 

Almost every language is varied by different portions of the population who 
speak it, so as to form a number of branches, or dialects ,* and we seldom find 
it spoken in its purity, even in a cultivated nation, except by the higher classes* 
In England, France, and Italy, it is often difficult for the.inhabitanU of different 
districts to understand each other ; although their dialecU were evidently derived 
from the same stock. 

Still greater variations must exist where the langiu^fre is not fixed by writing, 
bnt dependent entirely on the habits of pronunciation, as in Savage and Barbwons 
nations ; and especially as they are divided into a number of i)etty tribes, little 
connected with each other, and often at war. From these causes we find the 
greatest number of languages and dialects among the Savage and Barbarous 
nations of Asia, Africa, and America. 

892. Great changes also take place in cultivated and written languages, by 
the lapse of time, and the removal and conquests of nations. Every generation 
invents new terms, and discards or changes those which were formerly in use. 
Elven the English of a few centuries back is difficult to be understoed by us. A 
people entertng a new country must devise names for new objects, and will 
gradually alter their former mooes of speech. A nation subduing another^vnU- 
take a part of their language, and communicate something ol their own. Thus 
new and compound languages are formed ; as the English by the mixture of the 
ancient language with the Saxon and others. 

89S. In Uiese methods, it is easy to conceive, that from one or a few original 
Istnguages, an immense variety may gradually arise, and that little resemblance 
may finally be found among them. 

The whole number of languages and dialects known upon the globe^ is esti- 
mated by Adetung at S626. Of these, there are in America 1214 ; in Europe 545 ; 
ill Asia 995 ; and in Africa 276. Many are dialects differing little from each other ; 
the resemblances of many others indicate a common origin ; and all may perhaps 
be reduced, by a full examination, to a few hundred distinct laogoages. But we 
have too little knowledge of this subject to make any calculation with accuracy. 
They will be arranged according to the races of men by whom tliey are spoken. 

LANGUAGES OF THE ^UKOFEAN RACE. 

894. The various languages spoken between the Ganges, the Bay qf Bengal , 
and the Atlantic Ocean, throughout Western Asia and Europe, present numerous 
and striking resemblances, and are stipposcd to have bad a common origin. 

895. The Sanscrit is the language of the sacred books of the Brahmiow religion, 
and the parent of the numerous dialects ot Hindoostan. The Bali, which resen^- 
blea the Sanscrit, is the sacred language of the Boodhists, in Tibet, Ceylon, and 
Farther India. 

The principal luignages of Hindoostan an the Tamul, Bengalee, Hindoostanee, 
and Ceylonese. The language of the Gipsies, or Zinganes, who wander through- 
out Europe, differs littk from tiie dialects of northern India. 
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'IJTatfidp Tlie modcis Fenian has a Buxtnra of Arabic aad Twkiik. The 
■ of East Penia, or jifghany is dtfived apparently from the Persian and^ 
The Persian only is QMd in oomposition. The Baeharian ia also deriveA' 
ftom tlie Persian. 

997. The Aremaicfamilif comprises the Hebrew and Chaldee, which are dead 
languages } the Syriae, which is only spoken to a Ihnited extent ; the Arabic, aad 
tiie Ethiopic. 

The Arabic hu been spoken and written throqgh a long series of ages. ' It is 
the langoage of the Koran, or sacred book of tiM Mahometans ; and has thos 
been spread as extensively as the religion of the Prophet. It is spoken in its 
Jireatest pwity in Temen, and is admired for it/i oopioosness and strength. Cor- 
rupt dialeets are spoken throughout Western Asm, Independent Tartary, an^ 
Northern Africa. It is taught in schools, in all Mahometan coontries. 

The jifmenian is a pecnfiar language, bnt etidently allied to the other languages 
of the European Race. 

809. The Malay^ or language of the Malayan Race, is mei^tioned liere, on 
aooowit of the. numerous words it eonUint, deriTcd from the Sanscrit, Persian, 
and Arabic The f reouent occurrence of vowels and liquids, renders it the softest 
and most harmonious language of A^ia, and it has been called the Italian of the 
East From this character, and the extensive commerce of the Malays, it has 
become in some measure a universal language on the coast and islands of 
Eastern Asia. ^ 

Langnms connected with the Malay are spoken from this peninsula to the 
ooast of South America, throughout the various clusters of islanas in the Pacific 
Oeean. The numerous dialeeU of Polynesia are remarkably similar; and the 
natives of the Society and Sandwich Islands, although so distant from each other, 
converse together with ease when they meet 

899. The Greek language appears to be of Asiatic origin. It is remarkable 
for its copiousness and strengtn, and the ease with which new compound terms 
are formed. Few languages continue to be spoken more than 800 years ; bnt 
this is in use after the lapse of more than 9000. The modem Greek, or Jlomatc, 
[161] does not vary essentially in its words from the ancient language ; but hsDs 
armed mviy of its inflections and terminations. 

8UD. The other lanf^uagee now spoken in Europe may be divided into four 
principal families, the Gothic, (also called the Teutonic or German,) the Celtic^ 
the Latin, and the Sclavonic. 

7%e Oothie or Teutonic fawdly embraces the German, Dutch, Danish, Nor« 
wurian, Swedish, and Icelandic. , 

The German bas a number of dialects, and is spoken in all the German States, 
Prussia, Switzerland, tbrou^h a large iiortion of Au^ttria, and in some parts bf 
Russia. It is divided into toe Upper German, spoken in the southern j>art8, <» 
Upper Rhine ; the Low German, of the northern parts, or Lower Rhme ; and 
the High German, which is exclusively the language of books and refined so- 
ciety, and is understood every where. The oral laos^uaffe of Hanover and the 
middle states is most similar to the High German. In its most improved state, 
the German appears harsh to a foreigneiv on account of its nniherous gutturals 
and aspirates. The Dutch^ a derivative of the German, is still more harsh. 

901. The ancient Scandinavian language is preserved in its greatest purity in 
Icdand. The Danish and Swedish are derived from it ; and differ so little, that 
the inhabitants of each country can understand the writings of the other. I'he 
Danish U spoken amon| the merchants and higher classes of Norway. The Nor- 
wegian, which is also derived from the Scandmavian. is in use among the common 
people of Norway, and in the Faro and Orkney Islands, which were colonized 
from that country. It is not used in books. 

The Scandinavian dialects are characterized by the deficiency of gntturaU 
and asphrates, which renders the pronunciation much less harsh than that of the 
German. 

90S. The English language is derived from a mixture of the ancient language 
of the countrjT, with the Saxon, the Danish, and the Norman-French, which 
were brought in by successive conquerors of England. In modem times, it has 
been highly cultivated, and enriched with numerous terms derived firom the Latin 
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and Greek. From the OMtiiiker of ita fornratioo it is remarkably eopioni ; yet H- 
ifl the most simple of ail £uropeaii languages, except the Scandinavisiu init» 
c(mstnieti<my and is formed mach in the same manner.' It has namerous irregn- 
laritiea in its atroetnre and prontmeiation, which render its acquisition difficult to 
fore^n^n; and it is considered harsh and unpleasant in its sounds byotiber 
nations. / 

90S. T%e CeUiefttmHy embraees the Erse or Gaelic, the Irish, and the Cim- 
brio or Armorie, of which the Welsh is the principal dialect. The Celts were 
orifpnally from Asia, and introduced their }angQiq[;e by conquest into GanI, or an- 
eient France, and Britain. It has numerous resen^blances to the Latin, uQd also 
to the Greek and tlie Gothic. 

The Armorie is found in a corrupt state in Corawall. in England, and in Brit- 
tany, in France. The WeUh^ which is nearly allied to it, is found chiefly in 
WaJes, and in the opposite portions of. Ireland. 

TLe Oaelic is spoken by the Highlanders of Scotland. The northern Irish ap- 
pear to be descended from them^nd the languages are so similar, that the people 
easily understand each other. The language ^ the Jjdwtand Seoteh is a mix- 
ture of English and Gaelic, but is fast gi?i^ place to the pure English. Some 
believe it to be an older language than the Engli^, and that the latter has been 
most changed. 

904. The Latin family embraces the Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French. The Latin is the general language of the learned, throughout the [16S] 
civilized world ; and was not lone since used in conversation in Poland. 

905. I'he Italian was gradually formed from the Latm, between the 7th and 
14th centuries, and has some mixture of Gothic and Arabic words. It is founfl is 
the greatest purity in Tuscany. It is proyerbial for its softness and melody, and 
is considered superior to any other language in music and poetry. Luce the 
JHalay in the East Indies, it has become uie language of commerce in almost 
every port of the Mediterranean. As pronounced at Rome, it is sonorous and 
majestic. In many parts of Tuscany ^ uie nronunciation is rendered harsh by the 
use of aspirates. Venice has its own peculiar diidect, which excels in softne^a. 
In Naples f the langui^e is very much corrupted. 

The Sicilians, having been conquered in succession by the Greeks, Arabs, 
Noraians, Germans, French, and Spaniards, speak a pecukar dialect, comprising 
a part of all these languages. The languages of Sardinia and Corsica have been 
mixed and corrupted in the same manner. 

906. T%e Spanish language is a mixture of Latin, with the Celtic and the Ara- 
bic, introduced by the Moorish conquerors. It is remarkably Simorous, grave, 
and dignified. The Portuguese bears a close resemblance to the Spanish, irom 
which it appears to hare been formed. 

The Spanish and Portuguese converse together with some ease; and an Italian 
is partially understood by both nations. 

907. The Romanese, or Romance language, is a mixture of the ancient Romas 
with tiie dialects of several Gothic and Celtic nations. It is still spoken by half 
the people of the Grisons, a canton of Switzerland. The Walloon of the South- 
ern Netheriands is also a dialect of the Romaoese. The IVallMhian of Turkey 
is derived from the Latin, combined with the Sclavonic 

The French is chiefly composed of the Romanese dialect, mixed with the lan- 
guage of the Franks and Germans. It is one of the most refined in Europe. It 
has s^radually become the language of courts in many ot the continental nations, 
and 18 spoken almost exclusively by the higher classes in Holland. 

90S. The Sclavonic family onnnatea from the Sclavonians, or Sarmatians, 
who resided north of the Danube and the Black Sea : and dialects of this language 
are spoken by the Poles, Russians, Bohemians, and the lUyrians, and Croatians, 
residingbetween the Upper Danube and the Gulf of Venice. 

TheRussian language has a mixture of Greek, Swedish, and Tartarian^ with 
the Sclavonic ; and Uie others of this class are more or less mixed with the lan- 
guage of the surrounding countries. One-third of the Bohemians are of GeroMoi 
origin, and speak a corrupt German.' 

m» In addition to these^ there ara four peculiar languages in Europe :--4he 
JEruaectriafuthe Albaniany the FiimsK, spoken by the Fins and Laps, and the 
JBoaotic. The BasMe is a pecttliar nnd prmutire kagnage, spoken u the neigh- 
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jKmriiig eomen of France aod Spaio, on the eoatt of Biaeay. It ia entirely dia- 
tinct firoiD all known langoajj^^es in e^molc^ and eonstmction. 

9U). The langoaget of the semi-barbaroofl tribei between the Blaek and Caf- 
pian Seaa hare been divided into two great cianea, the CaueoMian and Owrgian. 
They exhibit a great diversity in the space of a few miles, and the resemblanees- 
between them have not been traced. 

91L The TurcO'Tartarian languages are spoken throoriioat IndM>endent 
Tartary, except Baeharla, extending into Chinese Tartary on tne east and north, 
as Kazan, Tobolsk, and Tomsk, into the Rassian Empire, and aUo by the Yarkots 
and Telents on the River Jenesei in Siberia. The dialects vaiy so little, that all 
who speak them nnderstand each other with ease. 

The euUivated language qf Turkey , whose inhabiUnts are descended from the 
Toroomans of Ceotcal Asia,, has been much mixed with the Persian and ArabiOy 
and is written in the Arabic characters. It is remarkable for its granty and 
dignity. 

£AI90rAGES OF THE ASIATIC RACE. 

91£. The languages qf Eaetem AMa, comprising those of China, vCorea, 
Japan, Tibet, and Farther India, are very peculiar in their stmcture, and have 
many resembfBnce» to each other, either in radical words or erammatical fonn» 
They are classed together by Adelung, under the name of Monosyllabic La&« 
g^am. 

The Chineee wri^en language is a collection of hieroglyphical characters, one 
of which, either simple or comj^ound, is employed to express every idea : thus, the 
characters of sun and moon united denote splendour. The number of elementarj 
characters is stated to be 214 ; the com|K>nnd exceed 40,OOG. 

The language qf convenation eonmU of about 330 monosyllables. These are 
so varied by accents as to form ISOO words ; but the variation is so slight, that it 
is often necessary to trace the character with the finger in the air, in order to 
indte a word intelligible. 

The Japanese^ the Corean, the Tibetan, and tfte Anamie, which is spoken in 
Cochin China, Tonkin, and Cambodia, contain many Chinese words. 

The Avan or Burman haa many resemblances to the Tibetan. The Siameee 
is the most peculiar in^ita character, and extends throughout Laos, into the southern 
provinces of China. The Pegtian, in the south of ue Burman Empire, is little 
known. 

91S. The languages of Northern and Central Asia are less cultivated and lean 
onderstood than the preceding. 

The Mongolian and its dialects are spoken throughout the mater part of Chi- 
nese Tartary* and' extend from Tibet on the south to Yeneseisk on the north. 

The TVin^'tisianis an original language, of which the Mandshurian of Eastern 
Tartary is a refined and written dialect. They are spoken from the peninsula of 
Corea to the Northern Ocean, llie Ttmgusian and Mongolian preaent nnmeroua 
atriking reaemblancea to each other, and to the Turco-Tartarian langoagea^both 
in radical words aod grammatical forms. 

The principal retnaining familiee tf Northern Asia are the Samoiedea and* 
Finns on the west, extending into Enro|>e ( the Yeniscans, in the centre : the Ka- 
rilians, on the coast of Eastern Tartary ; and the Yukagirs, Koriaks, Kamscha- 
dales, and Esquimaux,, who occupy the north-eastern extremity of the continent. 
Their languages are imperfectly Imown, and their connection is not onderstood. 

LANGUAGES OF THE AFRICAN RACE. 

9t4» The number qf African languaget ia aoppoaed to be 100 or 190 ; and 70 
or 80 have been diatingnianed with tolerable accuracy. But they are too imper-' 
feetly known to admit of minute deacription. 

In Northern Africa^ the Copte qf Egyot have a peeutiar language in their 
aacred booka, which ia no more employed in conversation. The liirkiah and 
ikcabic an spdcea by the Turica^ both ia Egypt and Barbaryi Tht Brtb^rt of 
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the desert preserve a common tankage, (supposed to be the ancient Numidiao,) 
through a great extent of country, together with the Arabic of the Koran. The 




combinations of letters, and some common words. But almost every tribe of [IB4]. 
Negroes has a distinct language, and it often varies from village to village. 

The HottentoUf BoijenmanSy and other tribes of South Africa, speak various 
directs, apparently of common origin. They differ from atl others in a- sort of 
clueking'noise, somewhat like that of v^ fowl, which attends every word. 

The Caffres have % different language, as well as a different aspect from the 
cforrounding Neeroes. The people of the eastern coast, north of these, are said, 
to bear marks of the same origin. 

LANGUAGES OH? THE AMEBICAK RACE. 

9)6. The languages of America are known but imperfectly, and there is » 
l^reat variety of oninions concerning them. In North America, eaat of the Mit- 
wtippi RiveTf all known languages are traced by the latest authors to three or 
four great branches. 

1st. The Karalit, or EtquimauXf is spoken by the Indians of this name on the 
^ northern and north-eastern coasts. It has been found to be the same with that of 
the Tschutkis, or eastern Siberians. 2d. The DeUxware, sometimes called Mohe- 
gan and Alsonkin, is the most widely diffused. It prevailed amcng all the ancient 
tribes ol ^iew-England, and those north of the Ohio liiver and the Lakes, and as 
fur west as the Ho<^l^y Mountains. Dialects of this language are still spoken by 
the Cbippeways, Shawnees, Ottawas, and Winnebagoes. Sd. The Jroquoia is a 
distinct language, remarkable for wanting all labialt, and therefore is very sono-^ 
roas. 4th. The Floridian family, accordmji; to Heckewelder, is a distinct branch, 
embracingall the dialects on the Gulf of Mexico. 

917. W'ett of the MiiitUKippi there are many ^nguages not well kn(»wn. 
Among these are the Sioux and the Pawnee, in the north f and in the south, a 
great variety. 

Mexico is said to have more than twentylanguagea,* many of which are as dis- 
tinct from each other as the Greek, the German, and the French, v Fourteen have 
Irammars and- dictionaries. The Aztec, or ancient Mexican, is the most pmin* 
ent. On the coast of ^California, no less than seventeen are spoken, which differ 
considerably. 

^ 918. The Caribbee is the native language of the northern parts of South Ame- 
rica, and was that of tb^ West India Iblanas. 

The language of the Incas, which is called the ^ichua, prevails in Peru and 
the neighbourmg districts. It is described by a native of that country as abounding 
in vowels, and peculiarly sof^ in its sounds. 

^Th% Araucanian of Ciiiliis also described as a distinct language, remarkably 
rich and harmonious. 

919. The character of the American languages is by no means such as we 
should expect among barbarous nations. Some resemblance has been found to 
Asiatic directs ; but their origin and connections have not been fully investigated. 
Although they were never written by the Indians, they are remarkably artificial 
and coroj^Ueated in their structure. Some of them are almost destitute of the 
irregnilanties found in the languages of the civilized world. Words are easily 
combined so as to express every shafle of meaning with exactness : and the Chi- 
Itse is said to be far more precise than European lanniages. There is such a 
ftrietyof words to express a single idea, that without a full examination, they [165] 
wooldbe considered as belonging to a aifferent language ; and hence the variation 
of dialects is much less than at first appears. Some, like the Mexican and Chi- 
^^ ate distinguished for their eoptoutnesa in abstract terras ; so as to render 
tbem peculiar^ suitable for discussion. They are remarkable for the length of 
^iMir words, and are generally sonorous and agreeable in their pronuncioHon, 
I. A diitingaished scholar {Duponfieau) who has investigated these languages, 

^ ^vea hinielf * lost in astonisuBent' at their copiouiBMs and aingtilaf atfuettirev. 
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WRITTEN luANUUAOE. 

920. The laoffaagesof savage and barbarons nations have no alphabets^ and are 
not written. Althongh many of the langaages of America arc Terr artificial in 
their stracture, no natire people of thii contment hare devised an alphabet ; and 
other methods were used for recording events. 

The Indians of South America, at an early period, used knotted cords, called 
quipo, as a record ; and the North American Indians were accmtomed to deliver 
a belt of voampum, as the ntemorandnm of each portion of a speecJi or message. 

The most perfect means of recording events among the natives of America, 
was the picture'Voriting .of the Mexicans. It was a mixture of painting and 
hieroelyphical emblems, and was the only means of eommsnicating information 
to a distance. The Indians of the United States convey intelligence by drawings 
and symbols of the same nature, but executed in a very rude manner. 

921. The Ckinete ekaraetera are a species of hieroglyphics of a more artificial 
kind ; and are employed by the Cochin Chinese, Tonqulnese, and Japaniise, who 
do not use the same aonnds to express them. They are written in colunus from 
the top to the bottom of the page. 

922. WriUm alphabetical languageM are foond only in the civilized and half-' 
civilized nations of the world. 

In Asia^tbe Sanscrit appears to be the most common* It is written from left 
to light. The Tibetians use t^e Sanscrit alphabet for sacred purposes ; but they 
have another for the common coaeerns of life. A number of peculiar alphabets 
are found in Eastern Asia. 

The Arabic character is used for the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Malay Ian- 
guages: and is written from right to left. 

In ifuropef the Greek character is used by the 'modern Greeks. It was also 
varied by some of the Christian Fathers to adapt it to the Sclavonic languages, 
and has ever since been used among the Sclavonic nations. In Germany, the 
Gothic character, (or German text) is still used to some extent. In other parts of 
Ewope, and in European colonies, the Roman character is universally employed. 
All tbesa are written from left to right. ' 

The languages of several tribes in North and South America, and of the Society 
and Sandwich Islands, and New-Zealand, have been fcwmed into writtMi lai»raage« 
bv European and American raiasionaries, within a century past. The R(Mnai> 
aiplkabet with sodie variations has been adi^ted to them, and used in^ printiBg 
books for the nse of the natives. 

[166] CITIIiIZATIOlf. 

923. Mankind are found in different states of society ; the Sa. 
tage, iBarbarous, Half-civilized, Civilized, and Enlightened. 

1. The Savage State is that in which men gain their support 
chiefly by huntings fishings or robbings dress in skins, and gene-^ 
rally live in the open air, or in caves, dens, or miserable huts. 
They have little knowledge of agriculture, the working of metals, 
or the mechanic arts ; no division of lands ; and no system of 
laws ; and they seldom collect in towns or villages. 

924. A savage claims no private property but his dress, arms, 
and family. The produce of hunting and of agriculture, when it 
is practised, is the common property of the tribe, and equally di- 
vided among them. The greater part of JNortb and South Ame^ 
rica — the interior of Africa-*-*the northern shores of Asia— and 
the islands of Australia are occupied by savage tribes. They are 
not accustomed to any fixed reMence^ and rove, lik« the -]ma^ 
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of the forest) from place to place, as tbej are impelled by neces- 
sity or inclination. 

935. The BARSAROVi State is that in which nations suhsiBt by 
agricuUnre^ or the pasturage cf cattle and sheep^ with some 
knowledge of the use of metals, and the mechanic arts. 

They have some regular forms of gorernment and religion, but 
no wriiten language or books. 

926. There are ttdo classes of barbarous nations. The greater 
part of Siberia, Tartary, Arabia, and the deserts of Africa, is oc- 
cupied by vfondering tribes^ who lire in tents ; subsisting chiefly 
on the milk and flesh of their camels, horses, cattle, or sheep, and 
moving, from place to place to obtain pasturage. 

The barbarous nations in the fertile regions of Africa, and the 
islands of Asia and Polynesia, find an abundant supply of food in 
the spontaneous productions of the earth, with very little labour. 
They have therefore no inducement to a wandering life, and are 
usmJly setHed in villages. 

927. The Half-Civilizbd state is like that of the Chinese, who 
understand agriculture and many of die arts very well, and have 
some books and learning, with established laws and religion. 
Still Sheff treat their ftcmen as slates^ usually keeping them in 
confinement ; and have many other customs like those of barba^ 
rous nations. They have little foreign oommeroe, and make few 
or no improvements in arts and learning. China, Japan, S9uth'> 
em Asia, Persia, Turkey, and Northern Africa, are the principal 
countries in this state of society. 

928. The Civilizbd Stats is that in which tlie sciences [167] 
and arts are well understood ; especially the art of printing ; and fe- 
males are treated as companions. Some nations of this class have 
advanced no fiirther, and are considered merely as civilized. They 
retain miny barbarous customs ; and the great body of the peo- 
ple remain in gross ignorance ; as in Poland, Portugal, and a 
large part of Russia. 

The cohmes which are formed by enlightened nations in un- 
civilized countries, are usually for a long time in this state of so- 
ciety, as in South America. -From the peculiar difficulties anil 
dangers of new settlements, and the want of means of improve- 
ment, they advance slowly in knowledge and refinement. * 

929. There are others which may be termed enlightened noHons^ 
in which knowledge is more general, and the sciences and arts 
are found in the greatest perfection ; as in most of the nations of 
Europe. All the branches of art and manufacture are carried on 
in a more skilful, productive, ^nd usefiil .manner, witib the aid of 
machinery, and minute dfvufion of labour. Commerce is txtendcd 
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to eveiy quarter of the globe. The political institutions are also 
such as to gire greater liberty and more safety than in other 
countries ; as in the middle and north of Europe, and the United 
States. 

The deme of cirilimtion of each coantryit shown on the Chart of the World, 
bj Mvenu shades, which are there explained, and the student should make him* 
self familiar with the greneral state of tne world, by examining the condensed view 
of it there exhibited. 

GOYERJIMENT. 

930. A ttate is a body of people, connected under the same 
government, and yielding obedience to the same laws. It is called 
a duchy, principality, kingdom, empire, or republic, according to 
its form of goyernment. 

931. In every government there are threo distinct powers to be 
exercised. 

1. The power of making laws, or the legisUxtwe^ which some- 
times belongs to one man, and sometimes to a number of men 
oaUed ^ legislature. 2. That of administering jifetice, or the 
judicial power ^ usually in the hhnda of judges* 3. The power of 
executing the laws, or the execuHw^ which generally belongs to 
the ckirf^ ffing^ president^ duke^ or other supreme head of the 
government. 

932. The ruler of a country is usually assisted in his duties by 
a number of persons chosen by himself, called ministers^ counseU 
loff, or sometimes, as in the United States, secretaries. As he 
also consults with them on affairs of importance, they are called 
his eabinei^ or council^ and in Turkey the divan. The pritne mi- 
nister in Turkey and Persia is called the vizier, 

933. The three principal forms of government are monvchy, 
aristoeracy, and democracy. 

A democracy is a government in which the people assemble to 
make laws. A pure democracy is rarely found, except in towns, 
[ 1 68] or very small states. A republic is a democratic government, 
administered by rulers chosen by the body of the people ; as in 
the free states of North America. 

934. A confedercUion^ or federal republic, is a union of several 
independent states, for mutual aid and defence, under the direction 
of a general assembly ; as in Germany, Switzerland, and the 
United States of North America. 

935. An aristocracy is a government in the hands of a few per- 
sons, usually called nobles. Aristocracies are sometimes ' called 
republics ; as was that of Venice. 

936. A monarchy is Uiat form of government in whieh the su- 
preme power is in the bands of one man (styled a monarch} during 
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life. In almost all the monarchies now existing, thei throne is he-* 
reditary, that is, it descends to a member of ti^ie same family. 

937. In an absolute monarchy^ the monarch makes laws at his 
own pleasure^ without any control from others ; as in Russia. If 
he governs without established laws, and merely according to his 
own ^Ul, the government is usually called a despotism; as 'in 
Persia. 

938. When the power of the monarch is limited by a constitu- 
tion, or an assembly of the people, the government is called a 
UfttUed monarchy ; as in Great Britain. 

939. The^r^^ kind qfgofcemment in the world was the patri- 
archal, in which every father or patriarch governed his own family 
and servants, as a monarch. The inhabitants of Lapland, Green-* 
land, New-Holland, and a few other portions of the world, which, 
are eithenislands or very small countries, appear to have no other 
gov^nment than that which arises from the natural authority of 
parents in their families. 

940. . By the increase of families, and alliances formed for mu- 
tual defence, some patriarchs became governors of many kindled 
families, or a tribe, and' were called chiefs* The government of 
Savctge and Barbarous nations is usually that of patriarchs or 
chiefs. 

'The names given to chiefs vary in different nations* Among 
the North American Indians they are called sachems ; in South 
America caziques ; and in Asia usually khans. In Europe tlie 
iukes of independent states ha^e similar powers, probably obtained 
in a similar way. The title, however, belongs to many noble- 
men who have none of the original powers of a duke. 

941. When a particular chief became very powerful, he oflen 
conquered many others, and became monarch of a large country* 
lie was then called a king ot emperor; or in Asia a stUtan^ rajah, 
or shah. All these ai'e really monarchs, differing in the extent of 
their government rather than in the nature of their power. 

942. The power of the chiefs^ in Savage or Barbarous tribes, 
is chie% that of influence. The oldest and wisest govern in the 
council ; and the bravest lead in war. «This is generally the state 
of the Indians in North America. 

In temperate and cold countries^ it is more common for the 
tribes to be governed by councils of the old men and wairriors, and 
no important measure can be decided without their consent. [169] 
Their governments seem to be democracies, in which the younger 
voluntarily submit to the decision of the older. This is the case 
with 'some of the smaller nafions on the vfcstem coast of Africa. 
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Thar public, business and trials are all conducted in a meeting, 
trailed ^'palaiDer^ M^ffch is attended by the whole village or tribe. 

943. In thewarmer regions of America and j^iica^ the chiefs 
of Savage tribes are either elected for life, or inherit the dignity, 
and are absolute in their power. Mexico and Peru were formerly 
absolute monarchies, in which the highest veneration was paid to 
the king. 

944. The Savage and Barbarous tril^es of Siberia and Tartary 
have a great variety of governments. Some of them are demo- 
cratic, and others aristocratic ; some absolute, aiid others limited 
monarchies. But the governments of Savage and Barbarous na- 
tions are not usually well defined, or fully understood by ti*avel- 
lers. 

946. Arabia is governed by a nu;mber of independent chiefii, 
called imams, emirs, or sheiks, whose authority is in some tribes 
absolute, in others limited. The state of Beloochistan is nearly 
similar ; but the Khan of Kelat is here acknowledged as superior 
to the chiefs of other tribes. Co^Z is an absolute monarchy. . 

^46. In the abeolute monarchies of Asia and J^frica^ the king 
is a despot, with the power of life and death. . There is no as- 
sembly of the people, or privileged wder of hereditary^nobles to 
control his power, nor any law to limij its exercise. Such is the 
state of Abyssinia, Sennaar, Morocco, Fezaan, and most of the 
kingdoms if Africa. 

Dahomey is the most despotic government known. The king 
is regardedas a superior being ; his subjects consider themselves 
as his slaves, and submit to the most barbarous and oppressive 
treatment 

947. Jit Persia and Turkey the only check upon the power of 
the sultan is the Itoran. This is interpreted by the Ulema, or 
doctors of the law, officers who are appointed by the sultan ; and 
their opinion is of course usually accommodated to his wishes. 
These monarchs are revered as the successors of Mahomet, and 
have on this account peculiar power. The Turkish sultan may 
kill several persons in a day without giving any reason, and indeed 
is restrained from no crime. In both these countries, however, 
there are many wandering tribes, governed by independent chie&, 
who are only tributary to the sultan, and must be courted by him 
in order to preserve their friendship. 

948. The Bashaw of 7rtpo2t, the Dey of Algiers^ and the Beys 
of Turds and Egypt^ are really absolute chieft or monarchs, under 
different names. The Dey of Algiers is elected by the soldiers, 
who are usually Turkish slaves ; and is dethroned at their plea- 
sure^ Tbese chie& are nominally subject to the Emperor of Tur- 
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key, aad send an annual tribute^ often very small. They are in- 
dependent in their own territories. In all these absolute govem«> 
ments, the monarch is liable to foe dethroned by insurrection ; and 
oppressive monarchs are often cut off in this way. 

949. The Emperor ot China is considered as the father of his [ 1 70] 
people, and bound to consult their ^ood. His power is absolute ; 
but there are established laws and customs, which it would be dan*- 
gerous to violate. The government is administered by nine orders 
of inferior ofSicers, called by Europeans mandarins. The only 
qualification for office is learning ; and regular examinations are 
liolden for those who wish to obtain it. Each mandarin governs 
all below him With the same absolute power as that exercised by 
the emperor. 

960. In Siam^ Burmah^ ^nd the independent kingdoms oiHin- 
dooHaiiy there are books of laws to regulate the administration of 
justice ; but the whole power is in the hands of the kmg. In 
these, as in all the Barbarous and Half civilized countries of the 
world, the absolute monarchies are really despotisms, notwith- 
standing any seeming limitations of the power of the monarch. 

961. Russia was until lately an absolute monarchy, uncontrol- 
led even by a constitution. The emperor Ale^cander declared it 
a constitutional monarcfayt He appointed a senate, .with the 
poWer of remonstrating against any unconstitutional ukase, (or 
edict,) whose proceedings are published every month. But the 
great body of the people are still vassals or slaves, and the power 
is entirely in the hands of the emperor and nobles. 

962. Prussia and Denmark were formerly limited, but are nbw 
absolute monarchies, without any check on the power of the king, 
except established customs. 

In the kingdoms of iVitp2e« iand Sardinia^ ihe Roman States, the 
Duchy of TWcait^ and most of the duchies of Italy and Germany, 
the government is also absolute. 

The duchies of Hesse-Cassel^ JVassau^ Saxe-Gotha^ and i^aire- 
£Iildburghau8en^ have representative govemmcDts ; and this go* 
vernment is also to be established in the duchy of Oldenburgh, 

963. Spain and JVaples were revolutionized, and the royal au- 
thority was limited by a cortes for a short period ; but the kings 
have now regained their absolute power. Portugal has beeli 
made a constitutional monarchy, by a decree of the emperor of 
Brazil. 

964. In the limited monarchies ofEiirope^ the executive power, 
and the appointment of judges, usually belong to the king. The 
legislative power is shared between the king and an assembly of 
the people, and the consent of both is necessary to the passage of 
a law. The assembly is called a parliament in England «" ' 
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France ; in Germany, Sweden, Norway, &c., a did ; and in Spain 
and Portugal a cortex. This assembly corresponds to the congress^ 
or a legislature, in the United States. It is usually comp<»ed in 
part of nMee or peers, who inherit this dignity ; and in part of 
representatives chosen by the people ; so that these governments 
combine the features of a monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 

955. The power of the Emptor a£Ausiria is generally abso- 
lute. It is limited in Hungary, and some other states of his em- 
pire, by provincial diets, wMch determine the mode of raising tas* 
es, and regulate their own internal concerns ; but the emperor 
determines on all the general afiairs of the empire. 

[171] 956. Swedenhta adiet, composed of four states or houses ; 
one of nobles, appointed by the king; one of representatives, from 
the clergy ; one of burgesses, chosen by privileged towns ; and 
one of peasants, every member o£ which must belong to the class 
of fanners by birth. It must be assemUed at least once in five 
years. 

957. In Great Britain there are two houses in the parliament, 
a House of Lords, composed of hereditary nobles and the high- 
est dignitaries of the clergy ; and a House of Commons, chosen 
by the people. The representation in the House of Commons 
is very unequal, and large portions of the people have no voice 
in the choice of their rulers. In some cases a few electors of 
towns or boroughs, which have gone to decay, send as many 
representatives as 70,iX)0 people in other parts of the country. 
The whole kingdom is termed the United Kingdom of Great- 
Britain and Ireland. 

958. In F)ratiee and the Netherlands, the kmg only can intro- 
duce a bill into the legislature. In other respects their constitu- 
tions resemble that of Great Britain. In France, every citizen 
may vote, who pays a. tax of 177 dollars annually. 

959. The kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtemburg have limited 
monarchies of &e same general character with that of Great 
Britain. Hanoi>er, Poland and Norway have also diets for their 
own government, but are under the dominion of foreign princes. 
The Ring of England is King of Hanover ; the King of Sweden, 
of Norway ; and the Emperor of Russia, is King of Poland. 
The diet of Poland is composed of two houses ; one of peers, 
chosen by the king ; and another of representatives, chosen by 
the nobility nnd gentry. 

The King of Saxony is so far a limited monarch, that be can- 
not make any change in the religion, laws or taxes, without the 
consent of the people. 

96a The independent states of Switzerland and the United 
States are the^pri^c^al.4xqmples nf republican gonemmenjts. 
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Some of the states, or cantons of SwUzerland^ are d^aiocratic 
in tiheir government, and others aristocratic. 

7^ mdividual states of the American XJmon are democratic 
republics, governed by assemblies, and a governor chosen by the 
people for a limited time. There are usually two houses of re- 
presentatives which are united with the governor in making laws« 
The executive power is vested in the governor and his subordinate 
officers ; and the judicial power, in judges appointed in different 
ways, but usuaUy for life. 

In Italy, is the little republic of St. Marino^ of only seven 
thousand inhabitants, which has preserved its freedom for cen^ 
turies. .The loman Isles are also formed into a republic, under 
the protection of Great Britain. 

961. The Spanish provinces tn America^ Mexico, Guatemala, 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, or Upper P^u, Chili, and La Plata, 
have assumed a republican government, and in most of them it 
is fiilly established. 

The north-western portion of St. Domingo forms the R^ub- 
lic of Hayti ; a government established by Africans, who were 
formerly slaves to the French inhabitants of tibe island. The [172] 
whole island is now subject to the control of the negro popu- 
lation. 

962. The princvpal eanfederoHons of states now existing, arc 
the United States, Germany, and Switzerland. In these countries 
a number of independent states are united for mutual defence ; 
but each retains, to a certain extent, its own government within 
its own limits. 

In Getrnmy amd Switzerland^ there is a general diet, com- 
posed of representatives from each of the states. It has power 
to raise money, make war, and take other measures for the gene- 
ral welfare ; and to settle disputes between the states. It does 
not interfere in the internal concerns of any ; but each state con* 
tributing its own proportion of men and money, according to its 
own choice. 

In Germany^ the general government holds the important for- 
tresses, and chooses the commanders of armies, subject only to 
its ordera. In the diet, each state has a vote in cfaaa^^iig the 
constitution ; but in all ordinary measures they have influence 
according to their extent ; and several of the smaller states are 
associated to give a single vote. 

96S. The states forming <^ confederaOon of the United States^ 
are more intimately connected than those of Germany. The 
general government has the power of raising taxes, and collect- 
ing revenue in the iodividual states, as well as of making war and 
peace, collecting armies, and establishing fortresses* 
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Th' ITDited Statu wtra tormcrir colaoiei or proviBCCi of Great Britiia. On 
the «h of Jalr, 1778, thsj mn declind indBpandciit ; and > few ynn after, 
the preHBl coi»tilation or ^itan of foTCTumcBl mi formed. ThCTe en bow 
S4 upante tUita, nnited ioto Obe repnUic, uid fear tenilari«^ head* the gn«t 
neitertt lerriloiy, fbrmcrlj «ll*d Louiaiana. 

9B1. T^E law f are made by tiie ConsT^ss, which coneosts of a 
House of Representatives, cbosen ever; two years by the people 
of each state, according to their population ; aod of a Seaate of 
two from each state, chosen for sin years. 

B7 tbii reatnre at the eotutitDliin, the power of the lat^ and nnall ititei ii 
in aorne mEaiDre eqBRlii*d. In the hon^e of repreaentatiTei, tb* liife (tetea 
PTcrail b/thegnater Dnmber of repretenUtifee. InthegenMe, the anuU itatea 
hare efjiul power with the larger, ia prf TCDliDg the pauige of a lav., 

965. The law» are executed by the President, who is chosen 
by the votea of all the states, every four years. He is assisted by 
the Secretary of State and the Secretaries of War, of the Navy 
and of the Treasury, who form the cabinet. The President, with 
the approba^on of the Senate, appoints the inferior officers of 
^vemment, and those of the army and navy, most of whom can 
be removed also in the same manner. 

966. T%e Judges of the United States are appointed by the 
President and Senate for life ; and cannot be reotoved except by 
a public impeachment and trial for ill conduct. Their duty is to 
decide causes arising under the lawa of the United States, o; 
those in which both parties are not subject to the laws of any 
single state. 

' [ITS] RELIGION. 



Coi\ftaiioB. 

(33.) Catholk RUea. 
967. T^i-e prevailing reUgioiu 0/ the world i 
Christian, Mahometan, and Pagan. 
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968. The Jrws are descendants of Abraham^ who believe the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, but reject the New Testament, 
and expect a Messiah yet to come. Agreeably to the propbemes 
of Scripture, they remain a distinct people, scattered through all 
pafts of the earth, but no where forming an entire nation. They 
are not admitted to the common privileges of citizens, in any 
country except the United States. In CaSiolk and Mahometan 
countries, they are regarded with peculiar detestation, and gene- 
rally suffisr much from oppression and persecution. It is stated 
that there are 3,000 in the United States. They are chiefly 
resident in the cities, and have Synagogues in New- York, Phila- 
delphia, and Charleston. 

A society has recently been fivmed in tbe Ulnited Stites, for meUoratiuf the 
«OBditioB of tiie Jews ; which is About to 'esteblisfa o ooloiiy for the reception oC 
Ettopeen Jews, persecuted on aecoiint of their oonveiaion to Chriatienity. 

At Cochin, on the Malabar coast of India, there is a colony of BlaoL Jews, 
and another of White Jews, who retain atraditiQii that their aneeston arrired itk 
India soon after the Babjloniah oapdvity . 

969. Chsktianb are those who beKeve in Christ as the Saviour,^ 
and receive the Scriptures entire, as the rule of thehr faith and 
practice. Christianity teaches the existence of One Supreme 
and Holy Being, the Creator of the Umyerse ; it inculcates a pure 
system of morality ; and reqtdres benevol^M^ towards all men. 

There are ikree great dxoisUma of ChritHans :— the Eastern 
Church, Catholics, and Protestants, cUstinguished from [174] 
each other by peculiar doctrineci and mode? of worship. 

EASTKRN CHVBCH. 

970. The Eagtem Church ia found chiefly in Eastern Europe 
and Afiica, and Western Asia ; and its doctrines prevail over a 
great extent of country. It is distinguished for the variety of 
cereflionies used in its worship ; for tiie number of holy days ; 
and especially for the number and rigour of its fasts. - 

The Christians of the Eastern Church invoke saints in prayer ; 
they kneel and burn incense before their pictures and relics, 
although they do not allow the use of images ; and they pracr 
tise many other rites which are considered superstitious by Pro- 
testants. They are required to confess their sins to the priest 
and obtain his absolution ; and they ofier prayers for the dead, to 
procure their release from purgatory. 

971. That branch of the Eastern, which is styled the Greek 
Churchy embraces nearly all the inhabitants of Russia, and two* 
thirds of tiiose of Turkey in Europe^ The latter are subject to 
the Patriarch of Constantinqple, who is revered as the nominsd 
head of a large part of the Eastern Church. There axe also 
branches of the Greek Church in Circassia, Georgia, and Min<- 
grelta, between the Black and Caspian Seas. 

19» 
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972. In Egjfpt^ there are 30,000 of the Eastern Chriatians, 
called Copts, subject to the Patriarch of Alexandria. The 
Abyssinians also belong to the Eastern Church, and receive their 
bishops from Egypt ; but Christianity is here grossly corrupted 
by the mixture of Jewish rites and barbarous customs ; and Httlc 
regard is paid to the purity and benevolence it requires. 

973. The •iSrmemans are an independent branch of this Church, 
whose patriarch resides at the foot of Mount Ararat. They are 
found chiefly in Armenia ; but they also hftve churcl^es in various 
parts of Persia, and in Russia and Polan(). 

974. There are two classes of Christians in the East— the 
Nestorians, and Christians of St. Thomas, who resemble Pro- 
testants in their doctrines and modes of worship. The JVestorianB 
are found in Tartary. The Chrislians of Sf. Thoma$ form a 
distinct body of people i|i the mountainous region of Cochin, 
on the cpast of Mu&bar. " Their number is about 150,000, 
They appear to have been taught by some of the early preachers 
of Christianity. They preserve a great degree of simplicity in 
th^r worship, and purity in their morals. One portion of them 
have become Catholics. 

975. The Scriptures are very rare among the ChrigUans of the 
Eastern Churchy even in Russia ; and the people and priests are 
generally in a state of gross ignorance, except with regard to the 
mere ceremonies of worship. The Circassians and Georgians 
are in a state of barbarism as to knowledge and morals ; and 
the priests are little better than the people. 

ROIIAN CATHOLICS. 

976. Roman Catholics die those who acknowledge tho Pqp^^ 
residing at Rome, as the head of the church, which the Eastern 
Churches do not. They receive th^ decisions of the church, and 
a large party, those of the Pope, as infallible, on points of doctrine 
and du^. They resemble the Greek Church in most of th^ 
ceremonies and doctrines, just described ; but differ from them 
in refusing to ordain married men to the sacred office, and in 
alloiving the use of images in their churches. They pay religious 
homage to the eucharist in the cerepiony of the Mass. 

Their clergy are well educated ; but in t|ie Roman Catholic 
countries of Europe, i|ie common people are not allowed io 
read tlie bible, and are generally very ignorant. Like the Eas^tern 
Church, they have i^umerous holy days appropriated to feasts 
and fasts. 

[175] 977« TheRonianCatholkRdigianUmostprei)dlaitm 
the middle and sotitherii countries of Europe, and in the French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese colonies in America and Africa, {n th^ 
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United States, the people of Louisiana, Missouri, and Florida, arc 

chiefly Roman Catholics ; and they are numerous ux Maryland^ 

AH these States were settled by person9 of this denomination. 

ThQ whole number in the United States is estimated at 140,000 1 

comprised ia 80 or 100 churches, with 160 clergymen. They 

have also a number of literary and religious institutions. 

Jhen U an incoipoittcd soeiety of Jesnitf it GeoigetQwn, eontaiiihig 9S mem- 
ben, and ft Solpitian Monastery at Baltimore. There are conyents at Georget 
town, Port Tobacco, and Emm^tsburg in Maryland— otiMn at Boston and New- 
yoik—- ;tbree mKentooky— and one in AfiBsonn-r-eoBtaining in all from 100 to 20Q 
nana. The Roman Catholicf hare coUegea at Baltimore, Georgetown, New- 
Oileanf , and St. Louit ; and aeminariea at aeyeral other placet. 

PROTESTANTS. 

978. Protestants are those who do not submit to the autfao- 
rily of the Pope, or of the Roman Catholic or East^n Churcbea; 
and generally a4n|it no rule of rehgious belief or practice except 
the scriptures. They have more simple forms of worship, and 
fewer ceremonies, and holy days. 

979. They are dwided into ^. number of sects, of which the 

principal are Lutherans, Galvinists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 

Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Moravians or United 

Brethren, and Friends or Qi^atiers. 

Luther, and the fint reformen, ifho left the CathoUe Church, were called Pro- 
(estanta, becaofe they protested acaintt a decree of the emperor and diet of Ger- 
many, which condemned their opmionar The name waa anerwarda applied to all 
who cnaaented dron the Roman CathoUe Chorch. 

980. On the continent of Europe, Pre^e^kaOa are uauaUy 
dwided into Lutherans and Calvinists. 

Luthenme are the immediate followers of Luther, found chiefly 
in Norway, Sweden^ Denmark, Prussia, Germany and Hungary. 

In Sweden and Denmaii: the Lutherans are governed by 
bifiiiops ; and in other countries by superintendents, whose power 
is much more limited, and derived merely from their election. 
The Laplanders are professedly Lutherans ; but there is a great 
mixture of superstition and idolatry in their opinions and w:orship. 

In the United States, there is a number of Lutheran churches 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

981. CdtdmstB are those who adopt the peculiar opinions of 
Calvin. They are most numerous in Scotland, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, France, Germany, and the United States. 

The Lntheraiis and OalTinists of tome parts of Germanj, and the neishboariog 
poortfies, have recently mited into one bod j, mder the naqie of the Imnhers of 
the ETangelical Faith. 

982. In Great Britain and the United States^ the opinions of 
Protestants are so various, and so well known, that it is only 
jiecessary to mention the principal classes, as distinguished by 
peculiarities in their govermnent or reUgious rites. , 
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983. The reformed chareh established in England and Ireland, 
[176] is called the Episcopalian, because it is governed by 
bishops. EpUeopaUans are chiefly found in Great Britain and the 
colonies settled from it. In the United States, they have 10 
bishops and 700 churches. They are most numerous in the 
Middle and Southern States. 

984. Preshyteruma are those Protestants, wha are governed 
'^by r^esentative bodies of the clergy and laity, called Fresbyte* 

ries. The established churches of Scotland and HoUand are 
Presbyterian. This ia also the prevailing denomination in the 
Middle United States ; probably the most numerous south of the 
Hudson River. 

One portion of the Presbyterians in the states of New-Tork 
and New-Jersey, form a distinct body, under the name of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. It is composed almost entirely <£ 
descendants from Dutch emigrants. , 

985. CangregaiUmaUsts are distinguished from Presl^terians, 
chiefly by the net that each congregation cl&ims the right of 
governing itself, except in those cases where it voluntarily submits 
to the authority of others convened in council. They are con- 
siderably numerous in England ; and embrace most of the inha* 
bitants of the Eastern United States. They are sometimes called 
Independents. * 

986. Jtfbrmriofw, or the United Brethren, are chiefly found in 
Moravia and other parts of Germany. Their whole number is 
stated to be 40,000. A few Moravian settlements exist in the 
United States, of wluch Bethlehem and Nazareth in Pennsylvania,, 
are celebrated as places of education for children. 

987. MeimattUea orBaptUU^ are most numerous in Germany, 
HolliHid, and the Middle and Southern United States, and form a 
large and increasing body of Christians. 

988. MuhoduU are chiefly found in Great Britain, the United 
States, and the English colonies in America. The Wesleyan 
Methodists are most numerous. The whole number of these 
throughout the world in 1820, was 485,148. The Whitfield 
Methodists are less numerous, and are chiefly found in England, 
Probably all classes amount to 600,000. 

989. JFViends or Quahera^ are found chiefly in England and the 
United States* It is said there are 1000 congregations in the 
United Stotes, moet of which are in the Middle States, They 
are most numerous in Pennsylvania, which was originally settled 
by them. 

990. These sects are also subdivided, in some measure, in 
opinion. Most of the Presbyterians and Congregationalista 
maintain Calvinistic opinions ; a part of them 9re Amunians» 
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CmtorioM, who do not admit the doctrine of the Trinity, and Uni- 
oerpalM^, who deny the enmity of future punishments, are found 
in consideri^ble numbers among the various sects of Protestants. 

99 1 . The following tables exhibit the numbers and distribution 
of different sects of Christians, in Europe and the United States, 
aQcordiiig to the best estimates. 



TABLES OF CflRISTIAlT DENOMIR ATI0I7S. 

EUROPE, 
DenondnoHanB, i Number and Countriet, 



(177] 



Komyoi CatboUos, 



Greek Church, 

Protegtants, • . 
— ItathenuiB, • 



—Other |*rotettciitB 



, 100.000,000— Soothem and Middle Europe. '' " 

—Spain, Portugal, and Italy ezclaUTelrT 
— Francy, Aosbria, Poland, Belrinm and |rdand» almoft en- 
tirely : and a lai«e part of the German States. 

r:^^*^ ***■ W,00O-England fiOO,000. 
. 34,000,000— Rnssia and Greece; 

S| millions in Aostria. 
. 42,000,000— NorUi-westem Europe. 

. —Sweden, Norway andDenmatt, • 5 miOioin 

— ^Russia, , , , £1 

—Germany, Lutherans and Reformed, 15 

(Prussia 6 m. Austria S. German States S.) 

— Great Britain, 14 

—Holland. , 2 

— Switzerland, .........,,, 1 

H^Vance, •.....,..,. ^ S 

The remainder of the population of Europe consists of Jewi, scattered thromrh 
all parts-rAfoChometons, in Turkey and Southern Russia, and a few Pafaitsln 
RuMift— whose respective numbers are Tariopsly estimated. 
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ITNITEn STATES. 



Denominati&ns. 



Baptists ..... 3,000 



Methodists 



Episeopalians . \ 
(ID bUhops) \ 

German Reformed 

Presbyterians . • . 

Dutch Reformed 
Congregationalists 



Quakers i 

(^Rtimated) • • »] 
nomaa Catholics i 
teitimated) . • • > 



ChurcJieg^ 



2,600 

TOO 
40Q 

1,400 

100 
1,100 

1,000 
80 to 100' 



Mini8ten» 



1,800 

! 1,200 
itinerant 
3,000 
local 

870 

80 



900 



rh 



Where situated. 



90 



850 



160 



C IThroughout all the states. Two 
< thirds are in the southern and 
( western states. 

Of 312,000 members, 200,000 are 
in the southern and western states; 
90,000 m the middle states ; and 
20,000 in the stotes east of the 
Hudson RiTer. 

In the states on the Atlantic and 
Ohio. 

In Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
R^a, N. and S. Carolina. 
One half in the middle states, 
the remainder in the southern 
states, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. 

In New- York and New-Jersey, 
tn the eastern states. There are 
a few churches in New- York and 
New-Jersey. Ohio and other 
states hare a number not esti- 
mated here, amounting perhaps to 
150. 

• Chiefly in the middle states. 

ChieBy In the middle and south- 
western states. 
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[ITS] 992. Theatateofrf^gu)iutaleraii<mta.neaiB iWeieut 
paTto of the world. In most Catholic coimtriea, Protestants are 
not pennitted to assemble for public worship, or to enjoy the usual 
ligfata of citizens. France is the only RomaD CathoUc country 
in which they are admitted to office. 

993. In Enghmd, Sueden, imdtomt otiur ProUaUmt couninca, 
none but those of the established or prevailing religion can hold 
offices. In England, the established church is Episcopalian, and 
all other denominations are called dissenters. The number ofdis- 
sentere is estimated at one tenth of the whole population. 

994. The United StaUt is probably the only country, where 
those of aJl religions enjoy equal privileges. 

HAHOHETAHS. 



Interior Court ffftht Ten^ of Mecca. 
1 Caaba.~2. PlaceoftheffolySto»».—3i.SipukkreofIt}matl. 
— 4. Treaaury. 
S95. MAnoHETANs are those who believe in the Koran, or sa- 
cred book of Mahomet, an Arabian impostor, who lived 600 years 
after Chriflt, and pretended to be inspired. The Koran teaches 
the worship of one God, and forbids idolatry ; but it requires an 
idolatrous reverence for Mahomet, and prescribes a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, bis birth place. The prophet forbade the use of spirituous 
tiquors, and swine's Besh, prescribed circumcision and occasional 
bats. He permitted much that Christianity forbids as criminal, 
and promised to believers a sensual paradim hereafter. 

Hm tenpk ot Meoe* ia aaDptneourt, ■Bnmdnl bra wall u^porti«««. la 
(ka Matn ■• tka CMfei, €M((ii^ a bbek itOBB, wUA bM ben otMMd bolr 
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A Mahometan it required to pray fi^e timca a day with his face towards the 
temple of Meeca, always washing before prayer. During the month Ramadan, he 
is obiwed to keq^ a rigoroas fast, abstaining firom eating, drinking, and smoldng, 
from &wn to eyenine. He is also commanded to giye alms. To all who faith- [17n 
folly perform these dnties. and above all, to those who die in fighting against the 
eneanies of the Koran, Mahomet promised a paradise, where eyeiy bcBeTer should 
haye thousands of slayes at his command, and eyery appetite and passion should 
be gratified. 

996. There oie two principal sects of Mahometans^ who differ 
concerning the right of succession to Mahomet — the Sheas, or 
Shiites, who are chiefly Persians — and the Sonnites, who embrace 
the inhabitants of East Persia, Arabia, Turkey and Independent 
Tartary. The latter form of Mahometanism is the prevailing 
religion in North^n and Eastern Africa, and in many of the coun- 
tries of Senegambia and Soudan, bordering on the Sahara. There 
are probably 15 millions of Mahometans in Hindoostan. 

997. The Seikhs, residing between the Rivers Jumna and 
Indus, who are said to mingle the doctrines of Mahomet with 
Brahmanism, appear to be in effect Deists. 

The Shiites believe that Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and the Shaho of 
Persia are liis rightful successors. The Sennites claim this honour for Abubeker, 
the father-in-law of Mahomet, and the Sultans of Constantinople. Hie Sounds 
wear a white turban, and the Shiites one of red woollen. 

A new and powwfnl sect of Mahometans has recently sprung up in Arabia, 
called Wahabees, from the name of their founder, who profess to be reformers, 
endeavouring to restore Islamism from its corruptions. Tney forbid the idolatrous 
reverence commonly paid to the temple of Mecca and the tombs of saints ; and 
worship only in the open air. 

9 98 . Mahomet propagated his religion by the sword, and taught 
that it was a crime deserving death, and justifying any degree of 
hatred and oppression^ to profess any other rehgion. The cha- 
racteristics of this flj^ttem, are gross sensuality — a rigid observance 
of ceremonies — ^and a spirit of mdevolence towards all but Ma- 
hometans. The sects are very numerous, and are scarcely less 
hostile to each other than to Christians and Jews. 

The Mahometans use a crescent, or figure of the new. moon, as their distinguish- 
ing emblem, and place it at the top of their mosques, and on their military stand- 
aras : and hence it is used to designate Mahometan countries on the Chart of the 
Inhabited World. The priests are called moollahs, or imams ; and the chief 
priest of Turkey, a mufti. 

PAGANS. 

999. It is estimated that there are 800 or 900 millions ofinhor 
bitants upon ihe earth. Of these, probably about 200 millions are 
Christians and Jews, and about 100 millions Mahometans. The 
remainder, from 300 to 500 millions, are usually called Pagans or 
Heaihens* 

1000. The JVeu^•£^<'/IafKier9,some of the Hottentots^ and a few 
other tribes, do notuppear to have any religious opinions or cere- 
monies ', but far the greater part of the Pagan world practise the 
worship of images and false gods. There are numberless systems 
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ufPaftaniBiD, which hare httle reMmblance tu eachotber, except 
in their absurdity, idblatry , and iinmor&lity ; aod a minute deacrip- 
don of each would require volume. Only the le&ding features of 
[180] Paganiam can be giVen, aS It exists in the priiuupaJ geogra- 
phical diviaons of the world. 



Pagan Tdola. 
I. Brahmak,—^. Budhoo.—-3. The Chinest Hmndtrer, 

1001. T%t mott refined tythau of Paganum art found Kitiong 
tiie natiooa of Asia, east of the Belur Tag, and appear to be 
branches of the ancient ShamatHtm. They teach the existence oi' 
a Supreme Deity, called by the Hindoos Brahma — by the Bur- 
mans and Siamese, BoaiVt, or Budhoo — by the Tibetians, La — 
and by the Chinese, Fo, or FoM. They suppose bim to be in a 
state of inactivity ; and believe that the world was created, and ia 
governed by numerous inferior deities. 

1003. These nations have sacred books, which contain elabo- 
rate systems of reh^on, exhibiting a strange mixture of sublime 
truths aod pure morality, with tlie grossest absuidiUest and the 
most cruel and wicked rites. 
■ 1003. As they believe the Supreme Deity pftys flo attention to 
the world, the grtalett part of the uor^t^ it paid to the inferior 
divinities. The sun, moon, and stars — fire and water — rivers, 
mountains and animals, are -among their deities; and a deformed 
idol, or even a shapeless block of wood or stone, is often the object 
to which prayer and sacrifice are oSered. It is not u 
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ftr the worshipp^s %o revite c^ abuse their idob, if thef do not 
obtain what they desire* 

1004. The GitArea or Oaurs of Persia, anciently called the 
Magi, worship, in. the celebrated bitununous ground at Baku, (See 
^ 847.) There cure jieveral temples in which the flame is always 
bumix^, andisbeBevedby the, worshippers to be sacred and eter- 
naL fiany are found in Hindoostan under the name of Parseea* 

1005. Z%e inhMiawU ^ Tibet, Chinese Teiriafy, and (he 
neighbourif^ portions ^ Siberia, regard the Grand Luna, [181] 
or High Priest of Tibet, as the chief object of retigious venera- 
tion. They eui^ae him to be animated by the God La, or Fo ; 
and many c( the Tartar tribes call him ^^ The everlasting father 
of heaven." The family now reigning in China, and a large part 
of their subjects, u^ his votaries. In China, great veneration is 
also paid to Confucius, an ancient philosopher of the country, 
and to a number of other inferior deities. 

1006. The IBttdooe worship Brahmah under a number of 
forms, in which they suppose he became incarnate, and a mul- 
titude of other deities of subordinate rank. They say that they 
have many millions of gods, some of which are idols of the mo9t 
deformed ajad disgusting kind. 

The Bn»hmanigt« are distinsmslied by their diriaion into Ttnovs c^ef, wfio 
cannot intermarry, or change their rank or employment. — ^Those who neglect 
certain religious precepts or rites, become Pariahs or outcasts, tad are treated with 
more cruelty thanbeasts. 

1 007. The nations of Farther India are Boodhists, and are not 
divided into castes. 

The Asiatic nations generally believe in the metempsychosis^ 
or the transmigration of the soul after death, into another body* 
For this reason the Pagan Hindoos esteem it a sin to destroy th^ 
life of any animal, and refuse to eat animal food. 

In correspondence with this idea, the worshippers of the Grand Lama beHere, 
ibat when toe dies, his soul passes into the body of some child, who is sought for, 
and placed upon the throne. He is trained up from his infancy by the priests, 
and is neyer permitted to speak to his votaries. He appears to be little more than 
*' a living idol," roverned by the priests, and |Nroclaimeaby them to the people, as 
the vicegerent of the Deity* 

1008. Among the natives of Western, Central, and SotUhem 
Africa, there are no sacred books, and the systems of religion are 
of the most absurd character, usually classed under the name of 
Fettchiem. Every person selects what be pleases — an insect, a 
serpent, an egg, a piece of wood or paper, or any other object, the 
most common or the most disgusting, for his deity or fetiche; to 
which he offers prayers or sacrifices. 

The object of worship may generally be changed at pleasure. 
Sometimes a whole village or tribe adopt the same fetiche. The 

20 
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instrunients and articles of curiosity made by Europeans^suchas 
anchors, cannon, d&c, are often selected as deities by these 
idolaters. 

1009. Combined with Fetichism, we generally find thevwrsh^ 
ofemldekiMy and a helirfm acreery^ especially among the Bar- 
barous and Savage tribes of Afirica, Northern Asia, and Lapland. 
The evil deities are often most worshipped, from the fear of thmr 
^nger. Sorcerersare often supposed to possess the powers of a deity, 

and the same regard is paid to their wishes and commands. Each 
tribe usually has one or more sorcerers, under different names, who 
are applied to for the cure of diseases. They are consulted in 
oyery difficulty, especially bdbre undertaking any importairt enter- 
prise ; and nothing is usually done without their approbation. 

lOtO. The latter part of this description is also applicable to the 
Indians of North America; but idols are rarelyfbund among them. 
Their religious services consist of feasts, sacrifices, ^md incanta* 
tions ; wfau^h are practised regularly once or twice a year, and 
are repeated on important occasions. 

[182} 1011. Pagans ascribe Vice 9nd cruelty to a g^eai number 

of their deiHes, and suppose some of them to be evil beings ; and 
hence they often worship them with wicked and cruel rites, as well 
as those which are irrational, in order to gain their favour. 

1012. Prayers art generally offered by their priests ; and they 
believe the merit to be proportioned to their number. The prayers 
<iften consist of mere repetitions of the name of the deity. The. 
Tartars 'write them oii slips of parchment and hang them in the 
wind, or fiisten them to a small wind-mill, supposing that every 
motion serves as a repetition of the prayer. 

1013. Huceremonieeof worship are usually absurd and super- 
stitious ; and often grossly indecent, or vicious. The Hindo# 
temples are stained by pollution and vice, scarcely found among 
the most abandoned class in Christian countries. 

The saerifieu are usually animals, food, money, ornaments^ 
iS^c. according to the supposed disposition of the deity or the 
wants of his priests. But human sacrifices were formerly uni- 
versal among Pagan nations ; and are still practised in Hindoos- 
fan, Africa, New-2^aland, and other islands of the Pacific, and 
among some of the Indians of North America. 

In Mexico, S0,000 Tietinu were formedy offend to the ■u everr jeer. Even 
in aneient BriUin, the eoantry of our aneeaton, Woden and Tnor, and other 




mpoi 
nesia, the hnman netim is aometimes deFOored by the wenhippen. 

1014. Numerous penances anijsuperaiiHoits riies^ arc observed 
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among Pagans to obtain forgiveness of their sins. The Hindoos 
bathe themselves and their dying friends in the sacred rivers, 
Ganges, Indus, and Kristnah, believing that their waters wash 
away sin. For the same purpose, they undertake long and pain- 
ful pilgrimages, and often inflict the most severe tortures on them- 
selves. 

Some sit or stand for years in the same positioD, nntil they are stiffened— 
others broil before a fire 



Ihroar themaelTes nader 



e. or lie on beds of spikes— others are sawn asunder, or 
the wheels of an idol's car, whieh crashes them to death. 



become 
res on ^e 



They believe that by some of these practices, a man may at lencth 
saporior to the deities. Widows are eren reqoired to bam themseirc ^ 

fimeral jnle of their hasbands, and thousands are burnt alive annoaUy in Hm- 
doostan. 

1015. The standard efmoralify among Pagan naiions^ is of 
course very low. Vices which are ascribed to deities, or prac- 
tised in tbeir worship, cannot be forbidden to their worshippers, 
and murder, thefl, impurity, &c. are scarcely considered sins. 

In China^ Hindoostan^ the Pagan islands of Polynesia, and 
in some tribes of the North American Indians, infants are al- 
lowed to be destroyed. Other nations expose or kill their 
parents and friends, when they become sick or infirm. The New- 
Zealanders, and some of the tribes of Africa and South America, 
feed on human flesh. In short, there is scarcely any crime [183] 
which man can perpetrate, which is not a part of the worship uf 
some Pagan religion, or allowed by its precepts. 

1016. The following table will show the comparative numbers, 
of each rehgioii according to several estimates. 



TABLE OF THE UCHABZTANTS OF THE WORLD, ACCOBDINe TO 
BBUGION, FBOM DIFFEBENT AVTHOBmES. 



Catholics 

Greek Church 

Protestants • • • « * 

Total of CJoistiass • • » 

^ews .••••• 
Mahmnetans . • • • • 

Votaries of Brahmanism . 
Of Shamanism, and the religion of ) 
theGrandLama . . . S 
Of the relkion of Badhoo, Fo, &e. 
VarioQs otfisr Pagans 

Total of the Pagans. • . . 

Totd hdnUtaats of the globe . 
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116 millions. 134 millions. 
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3,900.000 
120 miliions. 
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CHXISTIAN HIBBZONS. 

1017. The Pagan natioBi of Europe were early conrerted to Christiaaitj by 
the ageacT of the apoatles, and other miMioiiaries from Judea : and in later ageiCy 
the praetiee hie been contfaraed of aending miidottariea to Pagan natioaa^ wb9 
have been in aome durree raccetafol in enlightening and ref<»ming them* 

1018. ^ Roman Catholict hxf% oniformiT e^tabuahed missiohs va all the coim> 
tries which they hare colonized in Aaia, Africa, and Sonth America. Bat they 
have oauaUy neglected or forbidden the nae of the Seripinrai : nnd hav« too geflOB* 
rallT gtrenlittle inatraction, except in the ceremonies of their worship* 

1019. The J^frieam of some kmgdoms of Lower Guinea and Zangaebar, haye 
become profeaaed Catliolics, under the instmetion of the PorCaguese priests, and 
hwe erected a number of chorches. Bat they i^pear to know little of the priU'* 
clples of Christianity, and retain nearly aU the saptntitiotts and rices or Pa- 
ganism. 

lOSO. The Indiana qf South Ameriea^ who are vnder the control of the Spa- 
nish and Portagaese, are compelled to profess tiie IU>man Catholitf religion, bat 
are nsoally in the grossest ignorance of raisioas troth. Some oi the Sooth Ama* 
rican tribes embraced Chnstiamty onder tne care of the Jesuits, who combined 
reUfioot instraction with other useful knowledge, and the arts of civilization. A 
£184] few of these tribes attained a considerable degree of improremeht ; especially' 
those of Paraguay, who now form an independent, cirilized commonity. 

1021. The Hn/oraoioM were the first Protestants who sent missionaries to In- 
stroct and ciTilize Pagan nations ; and hare been distinguished for their zeal and 
laboors. Their example has been followed by the Baptists, Methodists, SQi8C<»^ 
palians, Presbyterians, and CongregationaUsts, of Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States, and to some extent by the Danes and Swedes. 

1022. Proteatetnt mianonarieg have oniformly carried the Scriptores to thoa» 
vhom the V designed to teach, and have translated them into numeroos langoagee, 
some of which were never written before. They have in many instances esta- 
blished printing presses, for printing the Scriptores and other useful books. They 
have also instituted schools, for giving instraction in all branches of useful know* 
ledbfe, as well as in religion and morals. In gindoostan alone, there are 60^000 
children in the missionary schools, among whom are many females, who were 
never before allowed to receive instruction. There is probably a greater number 
in other [larts of the world. 

1025. Only 400 Protestant missionaries are even now employed among the mil- 
lions of Pagans ; yet their efforts have been attended with some tuccets. 

The mitnona in Hindooatan have led considerable numbers to an enlightened 
profession of Christianity. Among the North American Indiana, several tribei 
in Massachusetts and New-Tork have %een cirilized and Christianized by the 
efforts of missionaries ; and some advances have been made towards the same ob- 
ject among the southern Indians. 

1024. Many villages of Oreenlanders, Eaqumaux^ and Hottentota^ have been 
reclaimed from their idolatrous prantices and savage^ mode of life, chiefly by the 
agency of die Moravians. 

The' Soeitiy lalanda, which were distinguished 50 years smce for their Aban- 
doned vice and cruel mperatition, have been led. by the instruction of English 
missionnries, t6 renounce their idols and give op human sacrifices ;. and are now 
equally distlngttishjBd for the apparent pori^ of their morals, and their regard foe 
ChristiaDity. The Sandwich latanda have begun to follow their example, under 
the influence of American missionaries. 

1026. The following table exhibits the number of I^otestant miadonaries^ 
teachers, and stations, in different parts of the worid. Most of the aiiAsioaary sta- 
tions wtU be found marked upon tm maps belonging to tke work. 

Of 713 missionaries and teachers: 480 are employed by the ausslomury societies 
of Eingland. US are sent by the iiondon society, 230 by the Wesleyan Metho- 
diMs, 90 by the Church Missionm^ Society,' and 47 by the Baptists. Ameriom 
Rocietier employ 86; of whom ^ are under the c«re of tt|e AmericQi Bioard of 
('omtfdBiionera for Foreign I|iiii0i9« 
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TABULAB VXSW OF FBOTESTAlTr UIBSIONS, 1823. [186] 



Cem»tri99, 



Western Africa . • • 
Soath Africa . • • 
Stations beyond the coloify 
African Mauds • • 
Meditemaeaa and Black Seaa 
Caspian Bea • • • 
Siberia . • • • 
Tibet .... 
China .... 
India beyond the Ganges 
Hindoostan 

CeTl<Mi .... 
Inman Archipelago— 6 islands 
New Soath Wales . • 
New-Zealand . • . 
Polynesia • • • 
Sandwich Islands • . 
S. America-— La Plata • 
— 'Gniaiia • • • 
West Indies . 

— Danish Islands . 

— Bahamas 
— — Bermuda . • 
N. American Indians 
Labrador • • « • 
Greenland • . 



Total. 
TqM Mi99i<mmie9 and TVocfters 713. 
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MISSIONABT SEHUfABIBff. 

1026. A number of literary institutions hare been formed expressly for thf> 
purpose of educating jonng men as missionaries \ of which the foUowiog are the 
principal. 

Students, 
Gesport (Eng.) .... 25 

HacKney 

Basle (Switz.) .... 40 
Barkel (Neth.) .... 16 
Berlin (Sax.) .... 



Student*. 



Malacca 
Serampore . 
Calcutta 
Sierra Leone 



1027. The institution at Calcutta is an Episcopal CoUe?e, founded by the 
Bishop of Calcutta. That of Serampore is under the direction of the Baptist 
Missionaries, and has produced numerous translations of the Scriptures. 



LEARNING. 



ri86} 



1028. The state of learning in a country is an important index 
of its state of society, and is intimatdiy connected with it. It 
depends much on the means enjoyed for preserving and com- 
municating knowledge. 

20* 
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1029. Saidt^e and Barbarqu8 naUona have no adequate sub- 
stitute for written language. The memory of past events^ and 
the stock of knowlei^e they have acquired, are handed down 
from father to son only by tradition. Public as w^l as firivate 
recitations, of their history, religion, and laws, are often hplden 
for this purpose. 

1030. Among the JVbrih American IndufM^ tiiere ^e annual 
meetings, or ^^ talks," in which the elder members of the tribe, 
communicate this information to the youngs. Their narratives 

are impressed on the memory by the use of belts of wampum 

scalps — the presents received from allies— -or other .objects em- 
blematical of peace and war, or associated with their history ; 
which are carefully preserved by the keeper of the records. 

1031. Among the Tartars^ and many other Barbarous tribes, 

a particular class of men are devoted to this employment ; like 

the ancient bards of Britain* The same practice is also adopted 

in other naUona where books are scarce ; as in Arabia and Ice^- 

land. 

In Arabia, these* penoni frequent eoffee-bonsea, and oUier plaees of puUio 
rcBorti and colleet a crowd, whom thej entertain for hoon with recitations of 
^loetrj, historj, or tales, for a trifling gratnity. This custom exists in Italy also ; 
and some of these pnbue orators, termed 'ImproFiaatori,* are in the haMt <)f 
reciting eirtempmneoiis poetry, on any sabject assigned, or addressed to sone 
one orthe andieace. 

1032. In addition to the want of written language, Hu toon- 
dering and irregular life of Socage and Barbaroue tribee^ is an 
insurmountable obstacle to then: progress in learning. In Arith- 
metic, many tribes cannot count beyond ten ; and none are ac^ 
quainted with mathematical principles or rules. They have no 
instruments for gaining an acquaintance with Astronomy or 
Natural Philosophy ; their knowledge is here limited to the stare 
which direct their wanderings, and the indicktions of the weather 
and seasons, in which they often exhibit much observation and 
skill. They have usually no communication with distant nations, 
and are entirely ignorant of Geogra[^y and General History. 

1033. In Half-Civilized and Civilized nations^ we find in the 
use of written languag<| and books, the only adequate means for 
the preservation and diffusion of knowledge, and its state 13 
generally proportioned to the improvements made in this respect. 

1034. In the Half-Civilized nations of JVbrthem Africa^ and 
Weeivm Ma, and in Hindooslan^ books are entirely m manu- 
script, written on rolls of parchment, or sometimes in India on 
the leaves of trees. The labour of montlis is necessary to pro- 
duce a single copy of a work. Only a small number therefore 
can be furnished — few can afford the expense — and the attain- 
^nent apd diffusion of knowledge is slow and difficult. 
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lOaSw The ekmae^ JajMUMie, Burwuu^, mdSu»mm [187] 
print books frboi ooigravod Mocks of wood.; one of wkieh must 
be pfepored for each (Mge, and can be used for no other. This 
inv^ratioajneiulerait much more easy to muitiply copies of a single 
wqA; bat the ai!t is stitt very imper&ct, and the labour and diffi- 
culty of payishing new works is so great, as to form aaedous ob- 
stade to the-advancement of lining. 

1036. Al&ough Mtif-CMUzed naiionM are.nroch advaaced be- 
yond Savaiges in knawtedgeV the scisncM can scarcely be said to 
exist among them. Jrithmeiic^ and some other branches of the 
J to ttsmg lt ct are understood, especially in Hindooslafi ; . and the 
inyenlion of the arithmetical figures is ascribed by some to. (he 
Hindoos, and by others to the Arabians. Mronamy is jiartially 
understood in China and Hbdoostan r^but is chiefly used for as- 
trological purposes, in determining the time when the state of the 
heavens is propitious to the commencement of any important un- 
dertaking, or the performance of a ceremony. 

1037. dSroMa was distinguished in early ages as the seat and 
source of science, and some other Half-CivUized nations were 
once the most enhghtened in the world ; but in ail these coun- 
tries, the improvements and discoveries of Civilized nations are 
either unknown or disregarded, and knowledge is stationary. 

1038. The fltndoos, Siamese, and JBtfrmam, have a large num- ' 
ber of works of poetry, theology, and jurisprudraice, some of whicli 
are very respectable for their literary character. 

1039. Jimong OioiUzednaliom^iiie progress of knowledge has 
been promoted to an ektent almost incabulable, by the improve- 
ments in tike art ofpriniting; and to this in a great measure, is to 
be ascribed theirsupehoril^ in learning and science. Instead of the 
blocks of the Chinese, moveable types, cast in metal, are employ- 
ed, which may be easily composed and recomposed for a variety 
of pages and books in succession. A small collection is sufficient 
to print any number of works. The copies may be multiplied to 
an indefinite exteq^ and with astonishing rapidity, at so cheap a 
rate, as to bring them within th6 reach of a large part of the com- 
muni^v * 

By the nttaA improrenieBt of aUrtotype pUO^, or metaUie Uoekf cut from 
iha tBOvetble tf pci. standard woika may be perpetiiated at a veiy moderate ez- 
peoae. By the tw later improTeiaeiit of iteain presfiesi a thousand copies of a 
single newspaper, or other sheet, may be thrown off in an honr; and the press 
teems to riral the rapidity of si>eeeh. LUhograpky, or the .an of printing firom 
a mannseript written on stone^ is a more cheap and easy meani of diffusing infor- 
mation to a limited extent, than printing itself. 

1040. Civilized nations are not less advanced in knowledge 
than in the modes of eommunication. By means of written and 
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prioted records, every quarter of the globe, and every age of the 
iM^rld, is opened to the examination c^the learned* The immense 
collection of facts from all countries and nations, has laid a foun- 
dation for the principles of science ; and the numerous instruments 
devised, esEtend its discoveries beyond the limits of our senses. 
The Astronomer explores regions of space which others cannot 
see. The Philosopher and the Chenust, carry their researches 
[18ft] into the bowebs of the earth, and the pores of matter ; and the 
most subtle fluids are subjected to the examination and control 
of man. 

104 1 . The eimparathe state of knowledge in CwiUxed etmntriiB 
dq>end8 much on the character and spiht of the government and 
religion. 

1042. Jii absolute goivemments^ and in eountries where the 
•distinetions <yf rank are very greats the common people are usually 

degraded and deprived of freedom, and the mass of the nation are 
involved in great ignorance. At the same time, learning is often 
patronized by the government, and a class of learned men are * 
highly distinguished* This is the fact in France, Prussia, and 
some other parts of Europe. 

The despotisms of Asiatic nations are eminently prejudicial 
to the diffusion of knowledge among the people ; as may be seen 
in Turkey and India. 

1043. In countries where there is less distinction of rank, and 
where the common people ore^ree, knowledge is generally difiused 
among them ; as in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the United 
States. In some countries of this character, learning and science 
are carried to the highest pitch of improvement ; as in Scotland, 

1044. The religion of a country also has great influence on the 
state of information ; and in some instances, its very existence de- 
pends on the ignorance of the people. Thus most systems of Pa- 
ganism^ even that of the Hindoos, are contradictory to the princi- 
ples of science, and therefore the priests forbid the acquisition 
of this knowledge, in order to maintain their own authority. 

1045. J%e spirit <f Mahometamsm leads its disciples to fear, 
reject, or despise the knowledge possessed by ttiose of ojther reli- 
gions : and hence they make no advances in science. 

1046« In CatheUe countries^ the progress of philosophy and 
natural science has been checked by the prevalence of sup^sti- 
tlon. The Italian philosopher, Galileo, was punished for teaching 
the true system of Astronomy, and books which contain it are 
still prohibited by the Pope. 

The pemsal of the scriptures is also forbidden to the people, in 
most Catibglic countries \ and in tliis way, one of the most impor- 



tanl aources of knoirtodge, andooe of tlie strongest notb^esto ii& 
acquisitioa are taken away. The same proJiibitioa is actended 
to slaf^e munb^ of otiier.bQQks, mnong which are some of the 
bestextaDf; because they are supposed to counteract the influ- 
ence of the Catholic ffshgionw. Even at ibis diiy, a traveller in 
passmg thrdugh fUtaie may be deprived of his bifc^ev unleas he 
conceals it. 

1047* InFrotManteotmirie^ freedom ispennitedM religibus 
opinions andinquihes... The bible is generally drouiated among 
the people, ^om which all classes leara thdcr dutieir and their 
lights. This has led to the estabhshment of more free institu- 
tions; it has diminished the power of the higher classes over the 
lowen; and afforded to all, the motives and means for improve* 
aent . 

1 048 . From the operation of these causes, tiie diffusion of know* 
ledgBin 'dhnlized immiries^ idUbefaandpraportianedid the [ 1 89] 
freedom of the people. It is greatsest where the government is 
ADdt free, and where the Protestant rehgion prevails; > It is least 
where the freedom of the people is abrii^d, or the pregr^ of in* 
quiry pr^vi^nted by the restrainta of snpersticioa/ Thoi^ countries 
also have generally made the greatest advances in seimeif^ (other 
things being equal,) where the greatest political freedom has been 
enjoyed . Evidence of these facts- wiU be found intson^aritig Eng- 
land with Spain, Sweden with Poland, aiid the Onited States 
Vkh Af exic<). v ; 

1049. The joint influence of an absolute government arid the 
Catholic religion has prevented the advance of knowledge in 
Asiittia^ Poland^ ISEoly, Spain^ FoHu^alf and the Spanish mdPor- 
tngU^e colofiMapf South America. Science is by no means in 
its best state. 'The opinions of ^former age are retained ; the 
improvenients of the present are scarcely known ; and httle pro* 
gress is made or attempted. 

Since the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in America have 
become free, great exertions have been made for the promotion 
of science and education. Their progress must necessarily bq 
slow, from the prejudices of the people, the poverQr of the go« 
vertiments, and the want of competent instructors. 

1050. Ita^'ia celebrated for important discoveries and literary 
characters ; and still has a respectable number of learned men ; 
btit at present, it appears to con^ibute httle to the promotion of 
^otdiedj^. It' is (Certainly not advancing w4th the progress of the 
^jg^r and is considered by some travellers as decUning. 

1051. Poland and Austria were formerly* respectable for their 
^Herature, and U^at of Austria has still some reputation. Sat the no- 
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bility of these countries too generally neglect or despise learning ; 
and the restraints of superstition, and a despotic government, pre* 
Tent its progress among the people. Neither Pdand nor Austria^ 
can be considered as having taken rank among scientific nations. 
• Some of the Catholic atatss of Germany are in a similar condi- 
tion ; and they are generally far below the Protestant states around 
them, in the extent and difiusion of knowledge. 

1062. iliMifa was in a state of barbarism 100 years ago ; but 
the late emperors have invited and patronized scientific men from 
other countries. All the sciences of other nations are now under* 
stood and cultivated, in the universities and principal towns ; and 
are constantly extending through the empire. Tlus nation seems 
to claim a higher rank, Oian those in which science is stationary or 
declining, although the mass of the population are grossly igno* 
rant. 

1053. Among the Protestant countries of Europe, Norway is 
excluded fi-om the class of scientific nations, in some measure bj 
its situation, which imposes on the people an unusual amount of 
labour in procuring a support. 

1054. I>eiiiiMirikafK(<AeJV%f&er/afMb were formerly distinguish- 
ed in science, but have declined in this respect, as well as in gene- 
ral prosperity. They appear to be again rising to respectability. 

Swtdtn has been distinguished for scientific men, especially ia 
the branch of Natural History. 

1055. Perhaps no portion of the world is more eminent for its 
literature and science than Gfenmniy ; and probably none ci^n boast 
of so large a class of learned men and authors. They are unri* 
vailed for the extent and accuracy of their researches in Languages^ 
[190] Geography, Chronology, and Antiquities. Prussia proper 
holds a high rank, both for its literature and science ; although 
they are of more recent origin than in most parts of Germany. 

1056. Grtai Britain and France have been most distinguished, 
for many years, in scientific discoveries ; and they yield to no coun-* 
try except Germany, in any branch of learning. 

1057. The people of the United States enjoy every facility for 
the acquisition of knowledge, which the ease of gaining a support, 
and the perfect freedom of political and religious institutions can 
give. Liberty of opinion and inquiry, as well as of speech, is 
unrestrained, when it does not endanger the welfare of society. 
Except in the unfortunate and degraded class of slaves, there are 
no distinctions of rank, to prevent the improvement of tjie people. 
In most states, every man has a voice in the election of his rulers, 
and is induced to acquire information to dhrect his choice. The 
way to office is open to all, and education seour^si respectability, 
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The means of knowledge are also easily accessible* Books are 
numerous ; and newspapers and periodical publicatic»DS abound, 
which are circukted through the Post-Office, to every part of the 
Uniooi at a very cheap rate. The means of support are so eaaly 
procured, that few are in that distressing state of poverty, which 
depresses ao large a proportion of the community in Europe. 

The constant communJeation which is maintained with Euro- 
pean nations, puts us in possession of all their most valuable know** 
ledge and recent discoveries ; which soon s^ead through every 
part of the country. But the state of society and wealth, has pre- 
vented the foundation of those magnificent libraries, and public in- 
stitutions, for the support of learned men and the [»osecution of 
scientific discoveries, which are so numerous in Europe. While 
knowledge is difiused much more extensiveiy among the people, 
the number of our learned men is far less. Most of these are so 
devoted to the instruction of youth, or the active employments of 
life, as to leave little opportunity for the prosecution of literary 
research, or scientific discovery. 

JBDUCATION. 

1058. In Balf-^CimUzed and Cmlized eauwtries various sWt- 
iuHom are established for the division of knowledge. 

Primary Schools^ are designed to give instruction in the ele- 
mentary branches — treading, writing, and accounts. «Scademtes, 
Lycea and Gyrnnaria^ fi^misb instruction in the langus^ges, and the 
elements of science ; and Colleges pursue the same course some- 
what farther. 

1059. Universities are supposed to furnish a complete cotlrse 
of instruction in all the branches of science and learning ; and 
their character of course varies, with the state of knowledge in 
the country where they are found. 

Besides these institutions^ there are others devoted to particular 
branches — as the Military and Naval Schools — and the Schools of 
Medicine, Theology, and Law. The general difiusion of [191] 
knowledge depends chiefly on the state of Primary Schools. 

1060. It is the remark of an European writer concerning the 
trailed States^ that, " the great body of the American people is 
better educated, than the bulk of any European community." 

In addition to the influence of the causes before mentioned, 
schools also are numerous, and education may be obtained at an 
expense comparatively small. In many of the United States, pro- 
vision is made bylaw for the support of schools, either by the 
appropriation of a jpnd, or the imposition of taxes. 

9 
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1061. TUtf Eagianf or NeuhEngland SiaUt^ vte peculiarly 
fltvoored with meana of instruetioQ -^ this kind* The pecplaare 
thickly settled in towns and villageai Erety town is divided iiito 
districts^ each'of F^ch is obliged.to snppo^ a'scfaooi dnring the 
whole, at a pert.of the year ; and it is raceio meet with a na^e 
of these states, wiio caonot read and writer Acadonies aieaisa 
numerous ; and in JlfavsodkuMtts, a dassical.sclMX^ is seqaired 
by law in all plaoesctf sufficient siise* 

1062. Cbnfie(itiatfhasatimdof^l,!K)O^OOOfbrthftSiipfKi^ 
schools, and thus distributes to & people,, a greater amount 
annually for the education of timrcinldrein, than Siey pay for the 
expenses of the state gosemment. 

1063. . The Middle £SMe# have been subject to a great mflua 
of emigrants from Euri^ of the .labouring class, inany of whom 
are of course ignorant, and have entailed this misfoftune upon 
their flonilies, l^ neglect The state of education is n^ch safe* 
rior to that of New-'England, on this account. The prevalence of 
the Dutch and German language^ in scmie parts of New-York, 
New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania, has also been an obstacle to the 
improvement of the people. 

1064. The State of New-York has united all public literary 
institutions into one body, under the name of the University. It 
has a .fund of a million of dollars for the support of common 
schools, under the direction of the Regents of the University ; and 
in 18S0, it was found that nine tenths of the children received 
instruction. This state has a distinct fund of 100,000 dollars, 
for the encouragiement of literature, which is appropriated«to col-* 
leges and academies at the discretion of the Regents. 

1065. Pennsfflvania has also commenced a system of public 
education. 

1066. In the Soutpem States^ the people generally live on ex- 
tensive plantations, or in settlements spread over a large tract, so 
that it is difficult for a sufficient number to unite, for the establish- 
ment of institutions for literary and religious instruction. On this 
account the means of education are not easily procured, except 
by the rich. The slaves'of these states are rarely taught, even to 
read ; and in many parts of the country, it is considered dangerous 
to give them any instruction. 

1067. Virgimu has established a fund of more than a million 
of dollars for the purposes of education, of which ^45,000 arts 
annually appropriated to common schools. Georgia and South 
Carolina also make some provision for the sup]>ort of schools. 

1068. The Weatem States have been so secently settled, and 
are yet so thinly populated, that it is difficult to establish and sup- 
T^ort the means of instruction, and even t% obtain competent 
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teachecs, either litecary or religious. In most of these states, how- 
ever, a portion of land has generally been reserved by congress 
for the purposes, of education. A foundation is thus laid for the 
pronuotion of;,knowle4gev which will doubtless produce the most 
salutary effects, when the state of the country shall permit the 
ad?.av^ageous employment of these funds. In Missouri, Ohio, 
Indiana, And IlUnois, ^th of each township is devoted to schools, 
besides an appropriation for the establishment .of colleges. 

1069. Among ihencUUms of Europe^ the heat state of general 
edMcation is found in the northern countries, Germany, and 
Switzerland. In Sweden, Norway, J>enmari(, Scotland, Swit- 
zerland, and Hanover, a common education is given by means of 
parish schools^ .resembling those of New-England, established in 
almost every vil^ge. The means of support are provided by law ; 
and the poor are taught gratuitously, or on the easiest terms. 
In Switzerland, not one in sixty is ignorant of writing, and few, 
comparatively, in any of these countries. In the Netherlands^ 
the system is not carried mto full effect, and the state of educa- 
tion is much inferior to that of Scotland, although conducted on 
the same plan. Denmark and Hanover have institutions for the 
education of teachers ; a^d in Norway and the Netherlands, no 
one can instruct without a regular license. 

1070. The Protestant States of Germany are distinguished 
from Ihe Catholic, by the superior education of the people. 
Those of Saxony and the Saxon Sutes, and Prussia, are most 
advanced, and resemble the nations just named. Bavaria was 
lately inunersed in gross ignorance ; but schools, academies, and 
colleges have been multiplied by the last and present reigning 
sovereign, and the youth of both sexes are carefully educated. 
The sovereigns of Wurtemburg and Baden^ have also paid much 
attention to the education of the poor, and a perceptible improve- 
ment is taking place in these states. In Hesse Cosset none but the 
sons of noblemen, counsellors, and other officers, and the d.dest 
sonsof clej^men, are allowed to receive a learned education. 

.1071. In Icdmd^ the instruction of the young is entirely 
domestic ; the mojther teaohes reading,, and the father writing and 
arithmetic. This country wasanciendy among the first in Europe 
for literature ; but books have lo9g been very scarce among 
them. They are highly valued hoiRever ; . and . there is perhaps 
no counlay, vberje a, greater proportion of the inhabitwits are 
accustomed to readand colleetinformation from books, ft forms 
the occupation and am.usement of the loc^g nights of wmter. Tra- 
vellers have been surprised, to find the jMmablest peasants pos- 
scwwl of ext^nsivQ-kaowledire in history and classical literature. 

21 
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1072. Although England is highly distinguished for its schools 
[1 93] of science and literature, it ranks below the countries which 
have been mentioned, in the general diffusion of knowledge. 

In some counties, not more than one half or one third of the 
population are educated. In London, a system of schools of 
Mutual Instruction, on the plan of Bell and Lancaster, has been 
established within a few years, which promises at length to ex- 
tend the blessings of a common education to the whole com- 
munity. Sunday schools have also been extensively established, 
which will greatly aid in this object. In Wales ^ there are not 
schools for one half of the children. In the whole of England, 
there are schools for only 7 millions of the people, leaving two 
millions destitute, and 3 millions with only the education of a 
Sunday school. The northern counties are best supplied. 

1073. In IreUmd^ the mass of the people are involved in the 
grossest ignorance. In some parts not one in 50CI receives in- 
struction. A large number of the Irish use their own peculiar 
language, in which there are few books. Even the bible could 
not, until recently, be obtained in this language by the common 
people. The same thing is true of some parts of the Highlands 
of Scotland, and of many of the islands on the coast of Great 
Britain. One of tlie strongest motives to the acquisition of 
knowledge is destroyed by the Catholic priests in Ireland, who 
prohibit the people from reading the scriptures. 

1074. In France^ two-thirds of the children are without 
education, and sixteen millions of the people are unable to read 
and write. Schools of Mutual Instruction have been established 
of late years, lind much has been done to promote education. 
Recently only 800,000 children were receiving instruction in a 
population of 28,000,000 : and the progress of schools is now 
retarded, 

1075. No efficient system of instruction for the poor, exists 
in Russia^ Austria^ Poland^ and the southern countries of Eu-- 
rope ; leaving more than half the population of this enlightened 
quarter of the world, without the means of acquiring knowledge. 

Austria has hitherto been far behind the north of Germany, in 
point of literature ; and although schools have been established 
by the government, the effect has been small. 

1076. In Russia and Poland^ the state of vassalage or slavery, 
in which a large part of the population are involved, leaves no 
motive or opportunity for mental improvement. In Russia, 
schools have long existed in the large towns, and spread a feeble 
liffht over a part of the population ; but the inhabitants of the 
vfllages and open cotmtry, are almost as ignorant hb the savage 
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tribes of Africa. The late emperor established a^ great number 
of schools for the education of the peasants, but their effect is 
not yet felt to any important degree. 

1077. In Spain and Poriugal^ there has been no provision for 
the instruction of the lower orders until recently. Education is 
generaUy ill conducted, and knowledge at a low ebb. Portugal 
has recently established the system of Mutual Instruction, [194] 
and 5,000 pupils were taught on this plan in 1820. The mass 
of the people in the south of Itaiy^ are in a state little better than 
in Spain ; but in the northern parts, there is much more informa- 
tion among the lower classes, and they partake of the intelligence, 
as well as the industry, of their Swiss neighbours. 

1078. In the Portuguese and Spanish colonies in South 
America and Mexico^ the state of education is still lower than in 
the mother countries. The people are grossly ignorant, and 
schools are almost unknown. Efforts are now made to promote 
education in the countries which have become independent, and 
Lancasterian schools are already commenced in fi uenos Ayres 
and Colombia. The former government forbade the study oi' 
the sciences to the Mestizoes, and all others except the children 
of Spaniards. 

1079. The oppressed Greeks of European Turkey have en- 
joyed few of the advantages of education ; but one of the first 
acts of their congress has been to establish schools, and should 
they maintain their freedom, there is every reason to expect that 
knowledge will be generally difiijsed among them. 

1080. In the Mahometan countries^ Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
East Persia, and Northern Africa, it is considered very important 
to read the Koran. • A considerable portion of the people are 
taught to read and write tlie Arabic in which it is written ; but it 
is not thought necessary to understand it, and the language is 
spoken only in Arabia. Hence the knowledge which is gained 
is small, and even that is not usually extended to the lower 
classes. 

There is usually a school near every mosque, oflen founded by 
charity ; and instruction is every where given by the mooUahs, or 
priests. 

In Persia^ great attention is paid to the knowledge of manners, 
and the forms and compliments of society. 

In Cabul.t there is a schoolmaster in dmost every village, who 
is maintained by an allotment of land, and a small contribution 
from his scholars ; but they read to a great extent without under- 
standing, and not one quarter of the lower classes can read their 
Qwn language. ^ 
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1081. The MaJiometan Tarfor^ of Eastern Ruaaa adbpt a 
similar course, and one-fiflh of the people, as iar east a& Astra^ 
chan, are able to read. Anumg the Moors of the Afiiean dieserts 
the diildren are taught to trace the letters of the" Koran in the 
sand, thus learning to read and write at the same time. The 
plan of mutual instruction, which is the flmdament^ peculiarity 
of the British schools, has long been practised here. 

1082. In Hindao8t€tn^ schools are numerous; and children are 
taught at a small expense, on the same plan. They usually begin 
at fire years old to write in the sand, and afterwards on palmetto 
leaves with a reed pen. A number of schools have been estab- 
lished by Christian Missionaries, in which many are receiving a 
course of elementary instruction, together with moral and reli- 
gious knowledge. 

1083. In Chma^ schools are estaUished in almost every town 
and village, and a large part of the people are taught to read and 
[ 1 95] write, sufficientiy for the common purposes of business. The 
poor have no other knowledge tlian is necessary to follow the 
profession of their fathers. A Chinese treatise on the education 
of the higher classes, styles ^ religion, music, archery, horseman- 
sHip, writing, and accounts,' the essential points of knowledge. 

1084. SnU Japanese also have numerous elementary schools, 
and appear to be among the best educated peoj^e of Asia. Gynv- 
nastic exercises are taught ; and domestic economy, and the his- 
tory of their own country, are deemed imfispensable to a good 
education. Almost all can read and write. Copies of the laws 
are put up in public places, so that all mi^ become familiar with 
them. 

1 085. In Siam and Bmrmah^ the children of the higher classes 
are placed in the convents of the Talapoins, or monks, to learn 
reading, writing, and accounts ; and are taught precepts of mo- 
rality, combined with lessons in the practice of cunning and 
fraud. Many of the lower classes are also taught to read. 

1086. JoiHi, and the Asiatic Islands generally, are character- 
ized by the want of education ; many of the chie&, even m this 
advanced state of society, being unable to read and write. The 
4erce, barbarous character of Uie Malajfs leads to a similar state 
of things among them. It is scarcely necessary to state, that 
among the Savage and Barbarous nations of Australia, Polyne- 
sia, Africa, and America, instruction in the use of books is un- 
known. Songs and tales relating to their history, or ftbles, are 
the only subjects of intellectual instruction. 

1Q87. The present Bashaw of JEgyp^i appears ansous to 
promote the education of the higher classes. For this purpose 
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he has foimded at least one important ppUic institution, has pro- 
cured JEluropean teachers, and provides for the education of a 
number of youth. 

(n.) I.ITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

1066. UmoiriUiea an fpm&nUj mideritood to fvniiih a CMBpUto covie <tf 
iMtractioD in CUnical Lileratiire. Matliematical and Natnral Bcienoe, and i& 
Lair, llieolAey, and Medicine. The j are nsuaU^ provided wiUi cztenaiTe libia* 
lies, philoeophical and chemical apparatoa, coUecUone of mincralf and inatffBttital 
picpaiatioiM, and botanical gardens, 

1069. The collegtt and unioenUUa tf Europe differ materially firom thoae of 
the United States. They are rather places of study for sach as wish to acquire 
kaowledge. Scarcely any control or care is exercised oyer the character and 
condact of the students, and their efforts are chiefly Tolantary. 

1000. In the univertitiee ef Germany, the whole instruction is given by pro- 
feasois, divided into four facilities— Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosopny ; 
the Inrt including all sulgects not comprised in the three prececiing. The protes- 
son are appointed by ^oremment. which pays .them a regular salary. Each 
chooses the subject of his lectures nrom the branches of his own faculty, and de- 
liTers as nnany courses as he thinks proper. The students attend such lectures as 
ihtj please, and pay a smaU fee to the professor. They are not snigect to any 
discipline or esLamination in the pursuit of their studies. 

Degrees are given only to such as undergo a public examination, and hold a 
disputatioB on such aulgects as the|' choose, with the learned men or the univer- 
sity. Dissipation and vice unhappily exist to a great extent, althonch ruporous 
laws exist, deigned to guard agamst them. StiU a considerable number of [196] 
students are distingnlsMd for their intense application to study. 

There are twenty-eight oniversitics in Germany • Those of Oottingcn, Ijeipsie, 
Berliau and Halle, are the most distinguished. Vienna and Ptague are the best 
CathMie Univcrsitiea. 

1001. In the QywmaeiOf or higher schools of Germany, a thorough couise of 
instmctiott is given, which nearly resembles that of Amencan Colleges. . 

1092. Mottqf the uninireiiiee qf Europe are conducted on the plan of thoie 
uiGetmany. 

Norway has a literary institution of distinction at Christiana. The two prin- 
cipal universities of Sweden ere at Upsal and lAnd. That of Upsal is celebrated 
for the learned men edncated in it. There are also twelve gymnasia, or classical 
schools in the kingdom, supported by government 

Denmtwk has nmversities at Copenna£en and KieL Copenhagen is the great 
centre of literature and science. Kiel has a celebrated observatory. There is 
also a cdUege at Odensee ; and fiO classical schools are supported by the crown. 

1093. The Netherlanae have six univenities, at Levden, Utrecht, Groningen, 
Louvain. Ghent^ and Liege, which have long been celebrated. There are also 
•even other institutions, called Athens, at Amsterdam, Brussels, and other large 
towns, which differ from nniversitieaonly in not conferring demes. 

1094. Prueeia has six universitie^rthe principal at Berlin, Halle, Konigsberg, 
and Brealan; hot thay have produced fewer distmgnished men thanouersm 
Germany. * 

Audria haa miivenitiaf at Bragne, Pest, Eslan Lembei;g, Vienna, Freybcrr, 
ind Innspmck, which have not attained a high rank ; and there are several in 
AosCrian Italy. Those of Vienna and Pragne are the priileipaL 

109&. Swuxerlemd has oolkces at BenKL Zurich, and Lnceme, and univenities 
at Geneva and Basle. The umvenity at Geneva has been very celebrated for it» 
learned men. Switserland was also the seat of the celebrated institution of Pes- 
tMlozzi. and still is of that of Fellenberg, in which the most valuable improve- 
ments in education have been devisod. In the latter, meehtnicai and agric«lt»ra( 
cmpioymenta have batn c«nnMte4 with literary pnrsnitt^ 
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1096. In AiMita, there are univereitiee at Abo, Petenbnigh, Kky, Moscow^ 
WHbr, Dorpat, Charkov. and Kazan, in which the sciences are well taught. Those 
of Abo, Petersbarf^h, and Kiev are the principal. The teachers of science in Rus- 
sia haTf generally been foreigners, who have been sent for, or patronized by the 
emperor. Petereburgh contains a number of institntions for naval, military, 
ficientificy legal, and tneoIm;ical education. At Odeaea is a college, estidiUshed 
by the Greek merchants ofthat city. In 1 8S0, it contained 350 yonths, who were 
instrocted in the Greek language, and in all branches of science, by profef sors of 
their own nation. 

There are also many aeadendee and coUegee established in Russia, for giving a 
superior education : but the system is not in full operation. About 9000 young 
men were educated at the expense of government in 1820, and a degree nom a 
university is now necessary to obtain many public offices. 

fl97] 1097. In Italy, there are universities or colleges in most of the lar^e cities — 
Rome, Naples, Bologna, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Padua, Parma, Pavia, Genoa, 
Turin, Milan, Palermo, &c. Bologna is among the first, and most richly furnished 
with professors. Some of these universities are rather collections of schools, in* 
termediate between the German Universities and Gymnasia. 

1098. Spain has eleven universities, but in a low state ; the principal of which 
is at Salamanca. The modem improvements in science are not taught. Latin, 
and the scholastic logic and theology of the seventeenth centuiy, are the principal 
solgects of attention. The universities of Portugalf at Coimbra and Evora, are 
in a similar state. 

1099. In Brazil, there is scarcely the appearance of literatizre or education. 
The institutions of the Spanieh colonies in America are much like those of the 
mother country, except uat the practical sciences, important in the working of 
the mines, are more attended to. Santa-Fe de Bogota has a university, with two 
well-endowed colleges, and a ^ood library. Lima, Quito, Caraccas, Guamanga, 
and Santiago have sdso universities. 

Mexico IS distinguijshed for its valuable establishments for the promotion of 
science. A university has recently been established at Cordova, in JLa Plata, and 
a coUege at Buenos Ayres, wit!« a state library of 20,000 volumes. 

1100. In France f ail institutions for education are subject to a board of officers, 
styled the University of France. The kingdom is divided into 26 territorial divi- 
sions, called academies, corresponding to the divisions of the courts of appeal, in 
each of which is one or more faculties. Their places of education are divided 
into primary and secondary schools, lycca, colleges, &e. 

There are no institutions in which all the branches of knowledge are taught ; 
bat the institutions of Theology, Law, IVIedicine, and Science, are separated. 
Eisch diocess has a theological school of S professors. There are two law schools 
of 5 professors, and five medical schools of 9 professors. The principal are at 
Paris, Montpelier, and Strasburg. There are also distinct institntions for the 
mathematical sciences and literature. All these have the power of conferring 
degrees in their own departments. 

flOL The lAfcea and CoUegee of France appear to be schools of science and 
classical literaturo, like the German gymnasia, and corresponding veiy nearly to 
our colleges in their influence. Dancing ana Music are among the branches of 
instruction. 

In addition to'theee, thero are military schools-^flchools forth* blind — for the 
de^ and dumb— for geography — for the oriental lansnages — and for instruction in 
various arts important to the public service — ^the bnudingof bridges, preservation 
of forests, &c. 

1 102. In SeoUandf the univereittf of Edinburgh is the most celebrated medical 
school in the world. Instruction is here given, as on the continent, entirely by 
lectureSj^and the attendance of the students is volnntary. The Scotch unioer$i- 
tiee at Glaegow, Aberdeen, and St, Andrews have more resemblance to Ame- 
rican Colleges ; but only 6 or 7 months in the vear are devoted to instrnctiop* 
[198] Aberdeen contains two distinct universities, Khig's College, and Maris- 

chid College. , . t 

Examinations, as well as lectures, are holden on every tubjeet ; the conduct ot 

^e stadeiktt ii iltehded to ; and a weekly meeting holden for account and censure. 
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The Undents formerl j resided in the college baildingSf end Uyed at a eonmoa 
table ; bat this plan has been abandoned. Degrees are giyen on ezanunation, after 
a fiUl coarse of study. 

Tlic Dinnity School of Aberdeen, is fomed of professors from both oniTcrsi- 
tjes. The coarse continnes foor years. 

1108. The UnwerMihea cf Cambridge and Osrford^ the only ones an England, 
bsTC scarcely any resemblance to onr colleges um anivenities. They hare been 
described by an intellicent trareller as " CMlections of fiinds and bnildings, libra» 
ries and learned men, designed in irarioas ways to aid in the promotion of science.'' 
Eaeh aaiTeisity consists of a number of coU^;e8, endowed with funds for the sup- 
port of fellows and scholars, and the distribution of prizes. They are c<mdncted 
OB different principles, according to the direction of tne donors. There is a iormal 
eouTse <^ poDlic instruction, by lectures on science, and examinations in classical 
and mathenaatical learning ; but these are little attended to by the students, and 
produce little effect. Degrees are ffiren, of course, after four years residence ; 
and to' noblemei^ after two years, wiuiout ezamiiTation. 

Almost all the knowledge acquired in these institutions, is by ▼olnntarr study, 
uoder the direction of the tutors in private lessons. The students are stimulatea 
in their pursuits by the establishment of honorarr distinctions and prizes, and an- 
nuities for the support of scholars and tellows, which are distributed to those who 
hold the luffbest rank at an examination. The fellows receive a support at the 
QoirerBity ror life, with the expectation that they will devote their time to scien- 
tific and literary pursuits. The libraries of theue universities are very large and 
valuable. The number of learned men is very great. The coarse of medical in- 
struction is defective. London has lone had medical schools which rival that of 
Bdinbargh. A university has recently been established here. 

(hford is the most ancient of the universities. It now contains 20 colleges, 
and 8 halls, many of them remarkable for beauty or grandeur ; and maintains 
about 1100 officers, fellows, and students, besides accommodating a large number 
of independent students. 

Cambridge contains 13 colleges and 4 halls, not less magnificent tlian those of 
Oxford ; and supports ISOO officers, fellows, and students. 

1104. Jn the univereitUe and colleges if the United Statee^ a collection of 
buildings is usually erected, in which the students reside, and live at a common 
table. They are in other respects oi^^zed on the plan of the colleges of Scot- 
land ; but several of them pursue a more extended course of study. Instruction 
is generally continued through the year, with short vacations. 

The stndfents are superintended and taueht by a number of professors, who de- 
liver lectures on particular branches ; and tutors, who direct their studies more 
particularly, and examine them in their daily lessons. It is also considered [1991 
a part of their duty to inspect and regulate their conduct, and exercise a paternal 
care in forming their character. The course of study is usually four years ; and 
degrees are conferred on examination, after a full course of instruction. 

1 105. New- England is more amply supplied with colleges than other parts of 
the Union, and receives a great number ot students from other states. 

1106. Maine has a flourishing literary institution and medical school, styled 
Bowdain Coflegey at Brunswick. 

1107. In NetO'Hampehire is Dartmouth College^ at Hanover. It was originally 
(bonded for ihiB education of Indian youth ; but is now similar to other colleges 
in its organization. 

1108. Vermont has an institution styled the University of Vermont, at Bur- 
lington, which is patronized by the state ; and a colle^ at Middlebury, sup- 
ported entirely by private bounty. At Castleton a medical school has A*eceutly 
peen established, connected with Middlebury College. 

1109. In Matsachxuetts is Harvard University at Cambridge, the oldest m tfat" 
United States. It holds the first rank in the extent of its funds^ library, and 
means of instruction, and the number of its professors. A theoloj^ical school at 
Cambridge, and a medical school in Boston are connected with it. This state 
also has a college, called fVilliams^ College, at Williamstown ; and another at 
Amherst, In Berkshire County, is a medical institution, connected with VTii' 
liihn' College. 
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1110. In C^tmeeHmt if FbI« ColUge^ at New>*Ha¥eD. wliieli ms n^et lo Har- 
TttH IB the period of its IbiudatioB, and it oae of tho fint ib the United Statoa. 
It has reiy uipited fandt, bat an eztenuTe apparatus for che^iieai and'pluloaoplii- 
eal inetmetioB ; and flie flneat eabinet of minerals in the United Skatea. A 
medical eoUege and theological school are eooneded wilh it. At Hartford is 
WmkmgtMi ColUge^ an institntion recently established ; and at Xtfeft/e/eT) is a 
law school of oelebntT. 

nil. Mtkodt hland has an institntion at Frafvidonet, aaUed JBiHfum Umv t nUy f 
in which a coarse of medical instraetion is given. 

1112. The Middle State§ have a nomber of seats of leandng, which hold a 
lencctable raQfc.v 

n 18. New-York has S colleges. Colwm&ia CoUegfjjB die Citr of Naw^Tork, 
was the fourth established in the United States. There is also a celebrated 
medical inatitntion in this ci^: and a law school, conneeted with Cofaimbia 
College. Union College at Bcfienectady is a Talaahle institation, which haa a 
fine collection of buildings, sitnated on a risine ground at a little distance from 
the town. . Hamilton Cwlege, at CUnten near Uiiea, is of recent origin, bat has 
adyanced ramdly to a floorisning state. 

1114. In Penntylvamoj the TJniTersity of PennsylTania at Philadelphia, is 
chiefly distingaished for its coarse of medical instraetion. Diekineon CoiUge^ 
at Carlisle, was one of the early institotions of the eoontry, and is now renrinc from 
a declining state. Allegany College is a recent institation, established at 8f ead- 
rille. Jeffereon College, at Canonsbargb, 18 miles from Pittsburgh, and Waeh- 
[SOO] ington College, not far from it, are also recent establishments, bat haTC a 
respectable number of students. 

1115. iVeio-/«rtey has a flourishing college at Princeton, styled Naeeau Hedh 
R was among the earliest institutions of our country, uid has prodoced some of 
oar most celebrated men. 

1116. The SotUhem States are not so well provided with literary institotions, 
and a lam number of their youth are educated in the Northern States. 

1117. Maryland has distinguished schoirfs of medicine and law at Baltimore 
and a Catholic College. In the Bietriet qf Columbia is a Catholic CoUege at 
Georgetown ; and a Baptist institution, called the Columbian CoUege, haa re* 
cendy been founded in tne city of Washington. 

1118. Virginia has established a oniTersity finr the state at GharlettesTiDe, 
with ample funds, to which $15,000 are annuallj appropriated. Eztensiye and 
degant buildings nave been erected, comprising 104 dormitories for students, with 
6 hotels, or boarding houses, and several houses for the professors. At Williams- 
burg is the college of William and Mary, feonded in the reign of diose sove- 
reigns ; which at one period had nearly fallen to decar, bat is now revived. At 
Lezin^o, in Rockbridge County, is fVaskington CoUege, partially endowed by 
GenTWashington. Hampden Sidney College is a flourishing colfege in Prince 
Edward County. 

1119. ^orth Carolina has a State University at Chanel Hill, liberally 
patronised, and rapicUy advancing in usefulness and respectability. 

1120. South Carohna has a Univereity at Columbia, founded in 1801, which 
is richly endowed from the public funds. At Beaufort there is a chartered col- 
Im, provided with buildings, but not organized. 

1121. The Univeraity qf Georgia consists of a well endowed College, called 
Franklin CoUege, at Athens^ and a number of academies or preparatoiy schools^ 
one of which is to be estabbshed in each county, nnder the direction of a bo^, 
Styled the Senatus Academicus. 

1122. In the Weatem States, a number of eoOeges have been founded on the 
appropriation of land made by Congress ; but several have not gone into opera- 
tion ; and others have not risen above the rank of respectable academies. 

1123. In MieHasipfd is Jeffereon College, at Washington near Natches, which 
has a bnilding, but no regular course of collegiate instruction. 

1124. Tennessee has colleges at Greenville and KnoxvUle in East Tenoeasee^ 
and Nashville in West Tennessee. Another college is chartered in East Ten- 
nessee, at Washington. 

1125. Kentucky has a aoikgn at JhnvUle, At I«eshutOB is a floQckfing 
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uaintiilf; itvledAe TVimiyleamir Untvemfif. vddeh eoapriiaaUw iciiotl 
sAd « nMoleal iBstfttitiai. It holfla the fint nrnk amoiift the inatiliitionM of the 
WmCINii^ SCMei^ in the aimiber of itft profenorr and ttiideati, and the extent of 
itt eoaine' of- iaatrntetion. 

1128. bkOhiOi i»the CineinnaH UnmenHy, at CineiBnati, which ha« a QfOl] 
nedieal aohool and a leipeetable Utenuyuutitntioii. At AihenB alio a ooBege 
ii iaepovtion. 

IIST. Beaidet thestf oollfem> there are nomerooa elanieal and teUw^fitB schools 
of a higher order in the united SttUee, nnially tenned aeadewdeg. But the 
ceiaw' of instnietioB is bj no meiois so extensive and miante as In European 
^fomn^M. A few are established apon fnnds bestowed by private donors, and in 
some states thej are supported by htw; bnt they are genenlly depcnduit on- the 
immeAate cnatributiDBS of individuals, and the fees of tuition. 

1I8S. ImHieutUme fbr the education cf the deaf and dvmfr^have been in sue- 
eesafiiiepention for serend years^ at Hartford^ (Conn.) New-York, and Philadel- 
phia ; and one or two have been commenced in the Western States. 

1199. Among the most distinguished scientific institutions in the United StatesL 
is the MUttary Academy at W^t Point, on the Hudson River. It is said to rival 
or soipasr the best establishments of this kind in Europe. A very thorough 
coutse of instraction is given in the natural, and especially the mathemati^ 
sciences, (extending to the highest branches, in their application to the military 
srt) the French language, drawing, and the elements -of moral and political phi- 
losonhy. 

lliereaTe two hundred and fifty students, supported by the United States, each 
for five yeavs. They reside in a large buildkur, live at a common table, and are 
coBtOBimdly subject to military discipline. 'Hiey are daily exercised by com- 
panies, in military mancenvrea ; and are encamped at least S months in the year. 
Each in his turn, has an opportunity of learning the duties of a common soldier, 
and of every grade of office. Those who finish the course of fivre years, axe con- 
sidered candiaates for vacancies which may occur among the officers of the ann^ 

At Middletown in ConneeHaUy there is a very respectable private institution 
on a plan nearly similar, superintended by Captain Partridge, the late commander 
at West Point. 

1190. We find inetUutiona tenned univeraities and coUegea omon^ the Mako>» 
metanj and oiher Hai^ CHvOixed noftons ; but we know httle of their plan of in* 
atmotion. In theae countriea, aeience of course ia not taught, beeanae it is not 
known ; and acarcely any thing ia acquired beyond a knowlMge of their religion 
and laws. Amons the Persians, who appear to rank with the moat learned peo- 
ple in the Eaat, Philosophy and Metaphysics are alao taught, and Poetry is cul- 
tivated. 

USI* Arakia has two adebnted Academies of a higher order, in tlM province 
of Temenv one at Zelnd and the other at Damar^ and Mlleges in other cities. In 
SWhay mmI PersM^ a aadiesio^ or eolleg«, is uaaaliy connected with twttj 
laesqae, saperintended by the prieata. The principal coUMea hi TNvkey, arc 
eoBBeated wHh the mosqaes ef Coaataatinaple and Adrianopte. 

lldS. J%e Mahometan Tartan of Russia have academies at Kazan, ToboMr, 
andAstraahap. 

Jhuharia has aeveral colleges pnpamd foratudent^ one of which, deaignad for 
Mahometan priests, has 9M^apaitneBlab Samarcand was a seat of science [MS] 
in ancient tines^ and is now resorted to from all quarters, for tha acqalaition m 
Malmnetaa leamins. Peahawer, i» Gabul, alao haa • publio aenainary. 

IISS. T^tf China, and Farther India, have their places of education of a 
higher Older : bnt little is known of them. 

1.194. In mndooetan, the Brahmins fbrm the literary class of the community. 
They have a number of schools for instruction in theor mythology and literature, 
of which Benares is the most celebrated. 

1195. Uterary tnsfe'tolioiw have been eetabliehed in Hindooetan by the 
Britieh gooemwtent, .... 

At Fort IViUiam, in Calcutta, there is a coUege for the education of young 
men designed for the serrice of the East India Company. It is chiefiy devoted to 
the languages, Uiwa, and institntioas of the BumIoos. 
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In Poonahf another college hat been institated onder the sanction of the 
govemment, for the preaerration of Hindoo literature, and the education of 
joang men of the Brahmin cast, in the learning of India. Ten native professors 
are appointed. All joong men of respectability are allowed to attmd gratia, and 
Che govemment partiallj maintain 100 students, in each, branch of stniqr* 

1136. Sereral institntions have also been fowided in In^a, b^ the bencTolenee 
of Christian individnals and sodeties. At Benares is an institution like that of 
Poonah,jfonnded by the benevolence of an English Kcntleman. It contains 
nearly 1000 students, from 12 to 18 years of age, most of whom receive a partial 
support from the funds. The course of study embraces twelve years. Quarterly 
and annual examinations and disputations are hoiden, and prizes distributed to en- 
courage application. 

At Cotytn, in the country of the Syrian Christians, on the Malabar coast, a 
coll^;e has been established by the English Church Missionaxy Socie^, for ^e 
education of the Syrian priests. A system of preparatory scbools has uso been 
connected with it. 

1137. In Es;ypt the present Bashaw has established a Military School, in which 
it is stated tnat 700 pupils are now receiving elementary instruction ; 30 are 
studying the Italian language, and 30 are attending to a course of medicine under 
the direction of foreign teachers. Tiie Bashaw has also sent 40 young Egyp- 
tians to receive an education at Paris. 

1138. The United States and Great Britain have a number of instUutiotu ex- 
clusively devoted to the education of clergymen. 

The principal establishments of this kind in Great Britain, are at Homerton, 
Stepney, and Bristol, in England, for Coogresationalists or Independents ; at 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, in Scotland, for Presbyterians ; and at Maynuoth, in 
Ireland, for Catholics. 

In Catholic countrjeSf every monastery has a classical and theological school 
connected with it. 

1139. The following are tables of the principal universities and colleges in 
Europe and the UnitM States ; and of the theological institutioBs of our own 
country.* 
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XJNIYRRSITIES AND COLLEGES. 



EUROPE. 



Students', Library, 



Oxford (on the 
books) . • . 
Salamanca, 60 prof. 
Cambridse, Eng. 
Edinburgh, 27 prof. 
Sararossa . . • 
Leyoen . 21 prof. 
Glasgow . . • 
tJpsu .... 
Gottingen, 40 prof. 
Vienna . 77 prof. 




Berlin . 84 prof. 
Leipsie . 81 prof. 
Prague . 66 prof. 
Copenhagen . • 
Halle, Pros. 54 prof. 
Palermo . . 
Aberdeen • • 
Padua, It. . . 
Tubingen, Ger. 
Kiel . . • 
Lund . . . 



Students^ 

1,600| 
1,300! 
1,449 

700 
1,000 

600 
8to400 

300 

300 
100 to 1601 

300 



Library. , 

160,000 

I 

100,000 
60,000, 
50,000 

I 

13,000 



20,000 



* Mone's Gazetteer. 
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UNITED STATES. 



Cellega, 

Bowdoin i I ] I I I I 7" 
JOartmoutfi •..,... 

Middleboiy 

— Cattieton M ed. Iiut. .... 
BorlingtOD, Un. of Ver. . . . 

Hairard Uniirenity 

_ (S« Theological atutUnta) 

WiUiama' College 

—Berfcfhire Medical Inst • . 

Amherst 

Brown UniirenitT 

Yale College 

Colombia 

Union 

Hamilton 

NfMsanHall 

Dickinson . ' 

Washington (I^nn.) .... 
Jefferson ........ 

Baltimore College 

St. Mary's 

Colambian . . ' 

Catholic Un. Georgetown . . . 
William and Marj ..... 

Hampden Sidnej 

University of North Carolina . 
Unirenitj of South Carolina 
Franklin College (Georgia) . . 

GreeniriUe 

Transylvania University . ' . . 
(48 Law Btudents) 

Knoxville 

Cincinnati 

Athens University 

University of Pennsylvania . . 
Washington (Conn.) . . . . 



Pnf. 



IV*. 



[Aeadem, \Med- 
StudenU teal. 



7 
20 

9 
7 
S 
8 
IS 
6 
4 
S 
3 

2 



2 

4 

4 
2 
5 

4 



18 

2 
1 

17 
S 



2 

1 
2 
7 
2 
2 
2 
S 

2 



2 
12 



3 
2 
2 

3 



123 
141 

89 

43 

267 

118 

126 
167 
374 
140 
234 
110 
121 
77 
50 

60 
160 

86 
160 

190 
17S 
100 
80 
60 
124 

28 

40 

120 



62 
73 

126 
66 

76 



84 



71 



2Wa/ 
Stud. 



197 



460 



Ubranf, 



176 
241 

216 
108 
386 



202 
126 
157 
473 
140 
234 
110 
121 
77 
601 



5,000 
6,000 



25,000 



60 
160 

150 

120 
173 
100 
80 
80 
369 



600 
85 




rain able 

7,000 
3,600 



5,000 
3,000 



THEOLOGICAL INSTITVTI0I7S. 



DmondnaUon, 

Congru^ational ! T" 

Presbyterian . . . 
do. ... . 
Datch Reformed do. 
Bpiscopal . • • • 
Baptist 

do! '.',[',[ 
t'Qtheran .... 



Places. 



Bangor, Me. . . 
Andover, Mass. . 
Aabnm, N. Y. . . 
Princeton, N. J. 
New -Brunswick, N, J 
New- York . . . 
Washin^on, D. C. 
Waterville, Me. 
Hamilton, N. Y. . 
Hartwick, N. Y. . 
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Prof, Stud, IMi*y. 



2 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
S 
3 



90 
132 

21 
120 

16 



67 
19 



5,000 

6,000 
800 
900 



issa 
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LIBRABUSS. 

1140. Booki ar« rendered mere niefol among eiyilized nationi, 1^ their collec- 
tion midprunntiouutpvbiit Hhrariit. The following ii a list.of the principal 
ilbnricf ih'IIm woitd. 



TABLB OF LmilABISS. 



Volutiks. 

iP«ria, (Rojal) 800,000 

-^{manuicri^) 70,000 

Home, (Vatican) .... £00,000 

aSanich^ (Royal) ..... 400,000 

Peteribmsh, (Imperial) . . 900,000 

Vknna, (Imperial) .... 900,000 

iQottingen, (UniTersity) . . 200,000 

Copenhagen, (Royal) . . • 270^600 

Hreaden, (Royal) .... 150,000 

Berlin, (Royal) 200,000 

WoUenbttttel 200,000 



iStutgard 



Bolegna 15u||B0 Lambeth 



Copenhagen Unitrenily 
Petesahiuxh, (Hennilage) 
Edinburgh Uniyer^ity 



Leyden 

Genera 

Ootha 

Dablin 

Coimbra 

Upaal 

Aiiafra Coll. (Portogal) 

St. Andrew's Unireraity 



VoluviU9, 
. «0,000 
. 60,000 
£0,000 



do. .... £0,000 

do 50,000 

do £0>QQO 

do 50,000 

do 40,000 

do 40,000 

40,000 
♦56,000 



17%O00 Dantxic 90,000 



C&mhridge University 



Pariv, (Arsenal) 150^000 

Milan, (Ambroeian) • . . 60,000 PhUadelphia 

•^(mooiMcripto) ..... 15,000 Boston Atheneum 

Pragae 160,000 Berne . . . . 

•Madrid, (Royal) 100,000 Escnrial 

Bmssels 100,000 ' 

Paris, (St. 6eneTieTe). . . . 110,000 

Vienna UnlTersity . ;. . . 108,000 

i^fons 106,000 

Bordeaux ....... 105,000 

Gratz 105,000 

Paris, (Pantheon) .... 102,000 

Hambwwh 100,000 

Cambri<%;e Unirersity . « . 100,000 

Frankfort on the Mame . . 100,000 

Weimar 100,000 



Florence W^dOO Salem Mhentum 



Edinbiugh, (Adrocates) . . TOjOOO 
Turin 69,000 



26,000 
25,000 
22,000 

2i,ooe 

SO,000 
20,000 

liond 20,000 

Salamanca 20,000 

JBuenos Ayres, (State Lihrafy) 20,000 

NeW'Yorh 14,650 

Aberdeen University . • . 19,000 

Baltimore . ^ 10,000 

Abo TJnirersity 10,000 

tVaehingtont {Congress) . 8,000 
Princeton College .... 8,000 

Yale College 9,000 

Georgetown College . • . 6,000 



Andover Theol, Semmary . 
Union College^ (New^York) 



£,O00 
6000 
5.OO0 



[206] 1141. TA</f6rarMfi2f .£^rop« are the niostTaliiable in the world. Those 
of Paris, and many others on the continent, are open to all persons, at certain houn 
of the day. Those of the Gkrman and American Universities, are accessible to 
. idl the students. Those of the English Universities are divided into small por- 
tions, in the different eoHeges ; and are subject to various Testrictions, whieh 
greatly diminish their usefulness. 

1142. There i» no considerable library vn the United- States^ which is open to 
all. Uke those of Paris. The largest library is that of the Univenity at Cam- 
bridge. Those of Philadelphia, and of the Boston Atheneum, are nearly as 
large. Those of Mew- York, Baltimore, and Charleston, are next in rank. All 
our public libraries united, do not contam as many -volttmes as one of the largest 
in -Lurope. There are, however, numerous town and village libraries, in all parts 
of the country, which serve a more Tilnble purpose^ in tkt genendf diiBision of 
knewla^. 






NATIONAL C]IARACT£iB.. 

1143. 7%e character of nn^ons is marked^ in some measure^ 
with tbe peculiarities of the race to which they belong, tt is atio. 
effected^ directly or indirectly, by the influence of physical causes,' 
climate, soil, &.c. ; but it is chie% determined by the influen<5e 
ttf moral causes — ^government) rdigion, and the state of society. 

CHARACTEEISTICS OF f H£ RACES. 

1144. The European race embraces all tbe civilized and ^ 
lightened nations now existing in the world ; and it is therefore 
common to consider this race as the most intelligent. It Is 
remarkable that there is no example known, even in history, of a 
tribe of this race, wluch was not so far civilized as to till the 
ground or rear cattle. 

1145. The Russians, Cossacs, Turks, Tartars, and the nations 
Ground the Caspian Sea, who form the Caucasidn famUy of th|i 
European race, are said to be distinguished for a restless, impettl- 
Ous, warlike disposition, and have little aptitude for science dr 
refinement. 

1146. The Highland-Scotch, Irish, French, Portugues^^ 
Spanish, Italians, and Greeks, who form the C^iic family^ usuaUy' 
have strong passions and lively dispositions ; and all except th^ 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italians, are conspicuous for activity, 
ingenuity, vivacity, and enterprise. 

1147. The Gothic or German family^ including the Germans^ 
Danes, Hollanders, Swedes, Norwegians, and Icelanders, are als6 
ingenious, but usually phlegmatic, and most distinguished fojr 
patient, persevering industry. The Swedes are the most lively. 

1148. Of the Jikalic or Mongolian race, the Burmahs, Mon- 
gols^ and some other Tartar tribes are active, bold, and fond of 
war. 

The Chinese^ Japanese^ and other nations east of the Gang^ 
are generally mild and timid^ and make few improvements M 
knowledge and arts. 

The dwairfish tribes of the Asiatic race, that inhabit the northeni 
regions of Europe, Asia, and America, are dull, filthy, and [206] 
indolent in their natural state ; but mild, gentle^ and docile^ 
They include the Esquimaux and Samoiedes. 

1149. The American and Mak^ ra^es are generally boldi 
active, and crafty ; and patient under fatigue and suffering. The 
M-days are distinguished for levity, treachery, and cruelty. 

The JS"orth Jimmcan Indians are ge9erally grave, hospitable, 
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and generous in their dispositions ; and a high degree of native 
intelligence and eloquence is found among their warriors and 

chiefs. 

Many of (be ind^ndent tribes of Sonth America have the same 
character. Others are marked by a great degree of natural fero* 
dty and treachery. The Peruvian Indians are mild^ patient, and 
remarkable for fidelity and honesty. The Indians subject to the 
European colonies, are degraded by oppression or slavery. The 
Mestizoes are distinguished for vivacity, and generally surpass the 
Spaniards in intelligence. The Cholas are remarkably active and 
sprightly ; and exhibit great skill in imitation, and the mechanic 

(»ts. 

1150. Improvidence, thoughtlessness, and gayety are promi* 
nettt characteristics of the African race^ and they are passionately 
fond of music and dancing. " From the hour of sunset," says a 
traveller, " all Africa dances." They are generally considered 
less intelligent and ingenious than the other races. In Civilized 
countries,, they have usually existed only in slavery-^-^a state in 
tv^hich there is no opportunity for exhibiting or improving their 
intellectual powers. The Africans of Hayti give as much evi- 
dence of intelligence, as any nation so lately favoured with the 
means of instruction . 

The Hottentots^ and the Papuan race of Australia, are mild^ 

but stupid, indolent, filthy, and sensual, and remarkably destitute 

- 6f ingenuity and reflection. The Hottentots, however, have been 

found capable of improvement by education. The Papuans arc 

in the most degraded state of any human beings yet discovered. 

The Caffres are more bold, intelligent, active, and ingeniousi 
that most other nations of the African race; and appear to 
possess noble traits of character. 

IBTFLUEirCB OF PHYSICAL CAUSES. 

1151. The character of the same race is sometimes modified^ 
by the influence of climate, soil, and situation. 

The inhabitants of hot countries are generally indolent, and 
tately exhibit the same activity and enterprise, or the same skill 
in sciences, as those of more temperate climates. This is true 
in ^e hot countries of Asia and Africa. The natives of warm 
climates are usually characterized, by the ardour and impetuosity 
of their feelings^ and the liveliness of their imaginaiions. It is 
remarkable in the Persians, Arabs, and other inhabitants of 
Southern Asia ; and may be seen to some extent in the Southern 
United States. 

1 152. In advtfnciog north, we usually find the sTrdouQr of feqling 
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decline, and the people of colder cUmatea are more distinguished 
for active and persevering industry, and strong powers of reason 
and judgment. Such is the fact with the middle and northern [20TJ 
nations of Europe, compared with the southern. 

The inhabitants of the middle and northern porfibnaof the Tem- 
perate Zonea^ and of other regions corresponding to them in cli- 
mate, have usually been the most intelligent, enteicprising, and 
industrious of the race to which they belong. 

The inhabitants of the countries near the Polar Circles^ exhibit 
a stupid indolence and indifference of character, cherished by the 
gloom of their climate, which obliges them to spend a large por- 
tion of the year in confinement in their huts. This is striking in 
the Greenlanders, Esquimaux, Laplanders, and Samoiedes. The 
climate which will not permit the ^owth of the oak, does not 
bring the human powers to perfection. 

1 163. The character of nations is more influenced by <fte 
nakire and situation of their country. 

The inhabitants of fertile regions gain their subsistence so 
easily, that indolence is a prevailing characteristic. For this 
reason, they are seldom hardy or enterprising, and their slothflrl 
habits oflen lead to the practice of vice in an unusual degree. 
This is seen in the Hindoos, Turks> and most of the African 
nations ; and in some degree, in the Portuguese and Italians. ' 

}154. On the contrary, the inhabitants of roughs barren cout^- 
tries^ or those in whfch it is difficult to obtain a subsistence, are 
usually distinguished as hardy and enterprising. The habits of 
industry, which become necessary in order to gain a support, 
prevent them from the practice of many vices, and oflen render 
their situation more comfortable, than that of the people of more 
fertile countries. The Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders, Scotch, 
Swiss, and New-Englanders, are striking exampIes^ to iJSustrate 
this principlie. The unusual industry and comfort found among 
the Swiss, in the midst of their barren mountains, are singularly 
contrasted with the indolence, filthiness, and poverty observed on . 
the rich plains of the south of Italy. 

The situation of Holland^ requiring the constant efforts of the 
people to preserve it from the irruptions of the sea, and to obtain 
support, h&s produced a similar effisct in that country. The 
xs^ountain tribes of Persia and Turkey, and the Arabs of the desert, 
are far more hardy and industrious, and less corrupt also, than 
the inhabitants of the fertile regions around them ; and keep the 
latter in perpetual fear, from their superior military prowess. 

1 156. In an island^ or a country situated on the seacoast^ a 
spirit of enterprise and adventure usually exists in a higher degree 
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Ib«n in inland countries, where there is nothing to lead the pe<^l6 
from their homes. Great Britain, Holland, Norway, and the aea- 
coast of the northern United 8tate9, fuinish striking examples of 
this, when contrasted with Austria, and the interior of Germany 
and Pennsylvania. 

INFLUENCE OF MORAL CAUSES. 

1156. 7%$ diffusion i^knowhAge^ especially moral and reli- 

f^ous knowledge, by means of schools, books, and public teachers, 
208] is the only foundation of national virtue ; and the effects may* 
be seen in Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, and New-England. 

On the other hand, general ignorance is almost invariably 
attended with general corruption, as is fully exhibited in Russia, 
and the Catholic countries of Europe. A marked distinction may 
be observed, even among the towns of our own country, propor- 
tioned to the means of instruction they enjoy. 

Hence ^ means of intellectual and moral inetmdionBnd aociA 
intercourse, have a large share in forming the character of a 
nation. The causea which inEuence the former, also affect the 
latter ; and the state of knowledge, as already described, will 
enable us to form some estimate of the character of a people. 

POPULATION. 

1 1 57. In nations which are similar in other respects, the state 
depopulation has much influence on national character. 

j9 population which is dense^ without being crowded^ so as to 
render intercourse easy, and to allow the establishment of public 
worship and of the means of instruction ^ within the reach of the 
inhabitants, is most favourable to virtUQUS habits. In such coun- 
tries, as in Switzerland, Sweden, and the northern United States, 
there are few large cities crowded with people, and the inhabit- 
ants are generally settled in villages, or scattered upon &rms. 

1 158. In a couniry very thinly seltledt the people cannot have 
that frequent intercourse or connection, which is so important to 

' improvement in arts and manners. To this cause is to lb(|e 
ascribed in some measure, the savage character of many nation^ 
inhabiting countries which will not support a dense population ; 
as in Siberia, the northern regions of NcHrth America, and the 
deserts of Africa. Even in cultivated countries which are thinly 
settled, the progress of improvement is checked by these circum> 
stances. This observation is exemplified in the western portions 
of the United States, and in all newly settled countries ; and from 
the influence of these causes, colonies are usually far behtad the 
mother country in knowledge, arts, and moral improvement. 
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1159. On the other hand, it is found that when there is a 
crowded papulaHan^ as in large cities, vice, poverty, and misery 
are greatly increased. In these cases, the few who become 
wealthy, are rendered indolent by their wealth ; many of those 
who depend on them for support, cannot obtain employment 
without difficulty and are led into vicious habits, or resort to beg- 
gary or dishonesty for subsistence. The operation of these causes 
may be seen in die general contrast of the city with the country. 
Striking illustrations are furnished by the great cities of Europe, 
which present a mass of wretchedness and vice, entirely unknown 
in the United States. In Paris, one-third of the deatlus occur in 
the public hospitals. 

STATfi OF SOCIETY* 

1160. The character of nations is especially influenced by 
their gonefmmeni^ reUgion^ andaiaie of society. 

Smages are in the childhood of society ; and a singular free^ 
dom from ordinary vices is found in some nations, especially [209] 
those inhabiting islands, oflener firom the want of temptation, than 
from any peculiarity of character. Thus they do not value pro- 
perty^ because it will not procure them any additional enjoyments 
which they regard : they are therefore often free from Uie vices, 
which arise from the desire of wealth among civilized nations, and 
are ready to practise hospitaHty and generosity. In some respects^ 
they exhibit great purity of morals ; while in others of equal or 
greater importance, th^ abandon themselves to the worst of 
crimes. 

In waff are and reoenge^ andinjmrsidt of honour^ which is the 
chief object of desire, they practise the basest treachery and the 
most dreadfril cruelties, even on the helpless and defenceless. 
They unite in small tribes or communities, and the members of the 
same tribe are strongly attached to each other, and to their alhes ;'* 
but they usually agree in the most deadly hatred towards oth^ 
tribes. The North American Indians and Savage tribes of Afric?' 
sustain this character. 

Savages are so generally free from the restraints of law and 
government, that they are characterized by a bold, independent, 
and lawless spirit. Fortitude and patience under extreme suffer- 
ings, and great command of passions, are striking traits in the 
character of the American Indians ; and they esteem it an honour 
to be tortured by their enemies, tl^at they m^j have ^ qpportU^ 
nity of exhibiting these quaUties. 

As there are no means of obtaining justice, and each man is lefl 
Co protect his own rights, a revengeful spirit is continually ohesri^*: 
ed, which is ppt restrained either by li^w or religioiit 
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^ 1161. /f»g^mti^astti»»f0iice, savages are almost always e^re- 
less and improTident, rarely laying up stores for the fiiture, and 
consumiDg or destroyiag at a single meal, wbat might support them 
for some time. They are r^tless in their dtuponttan, sind will en- 
dure any toil and hardship in the chase or fisheries, or- in war. But 
they are extremely averse to most kinds of regular /oiotfr, and es- 
teem it a degrading employmenti suited only for females. They 
are usually very supersHHouB^ believing in charms, ineantations^ 
and the supernatural power of sorcerers. 

1162. Barbarou$ natian$, like the Tartars, Arabs, &c. have 
much of the ferocity, boldness, and independence of savages. Bolh 
bery usually prevails to a great extent, and is considered honour* 
able. The aspect of the whole community is rough and turbulent^ 
and there is little security for Kfeor properly .^ HoBpUaUty^ or at 
le^st its forms still prevail, and a stranger is usually provided for 
when he throws himi^lf onthwprbtection, though h^may be rob-> 
bed if he does not. But the Arabs, who are most remarkable for 
this custom, will sonielimes take measures ta deceive ^ travell^ 
and prevent his coming to their tents^ 

Batbarom nations irt aUo moi^ci by strong attachment, and 
warm social affections in the tribe, and hostility to other tribes. 
Those of Africa are chiefly mider despotic government, and the 
p^ple are in a state of slavery, which tedds to depress and cor- 
rupt tibem. 

[210] Tn the Savage and Barbarous nations of the world, ^r 
influence of the Pagan rdigian b generally united to that of 
their state of society) and admits the same unrestrained indulgence 
of appetite and fbrbcity. 

1 163. In HalfOimitzed nations^ the independent, warlike, and 
revengeful disposition of savages is diminished, by the establish^ 
ment of laws or systems of government ; and the passions and ap-* 
petites are in some degree restrained. The habits and manners 
ioif the people are more unijform and regular. The whole spirit 13 
that of imitation, and the principlea and pradtioes of their fore- 
fathers are adopted, without any effort or desire for improvement. 

In these, and in Civilized coimtries,-tiie«govemment ^and reli^ 
gtan are reduced so much to a system, that the i^haracter of the>pep- 
pte must be referred chiefly to their influence. 

1 1 64. t%e influeThce of despotic govetnmmU is fiH^st cottdpletely 
f^t in China, and oAerHalf-ClvHi^ed'^afitkies of Aota, wfa^e it 
has prevailed for ages. The po#6r of hbblesdiid' priests has been 
entirely checked by that of-the? sovfefreign. 

t%e arts whi6h contribute td'WkgtiificfWice? and i^leddbur, are 
-^en patronised, but genelral' iijilprot6iii'tot is rather dh^kdd ikm 
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encouff^iod. Despotiam:prev«ib throifgb^^vQi^ rsu»k in sK)ci^ ; 
the sovereign oppieBsuig hia officers^ «od th^y iisiiig ^e same ^r. 
ihoniy oyer th^ infenorcf. Tbe.fi^f^ are orderly, and tisuaJly 
industrious ; but tame, quiet, and feeble ; without energy or ea^ 
terprise ; and they cannot withstand the attacks of Barbarous 
nations. Thus the Tartars overran Hindoostan and China, and 
stffl i>eigii iB'tiiiese ^empires. 

1165. I%e 9^^i9i^ eAantdfe^ «i not less injured^ l^ a defpotjsro* 
As thefiiibjectisliaUetoiiave tbe&uitsofiislaboursl^ fbom 
him, he Inus no motir^ <to^pr»n4e'^ any bHtJhi&fQeQerit wm^^ to 
make impiFoyeoieiils, or lo^oc«nUkte wealth, j^ttt bewag sAle 
to defend hifiaself by slr^ng^, he cesortsio eoaofatknient aiod de^ 
caption, to. prei^rve his property,, and protect hiiasdl' Irom.oftpreS'' 
sbn ; ;.aiid practises flattery Ictgaio fairoiir. JKenoe fouid 9m flat* 
tery aretfae usual characteristics in despotic ;goverRinent8. China 
is said l^y the m^aabers of the late British embassy, to exhibit a 
tmiferm cfaaraet^rof falsefhood, through all vanJ^, from the em- 
peror to the beggar. 

1166. The same state of t^ngs exists in all abitQlute^£overfi^ 
Qieftte, in proportion to the degree of despotism, and to the state 
of civilization of the people. In tlie absolute monarchies of Civil- 
ized countries, the influence of the government is somewhat limited 
by the restraints of the Christian religion, and of the principles 
^nd customs produced by its. influence, together with the greater 
amount of knowledge difllused among the people. But in Russia, 
Prussia, and in some parts of Austria, and in Italy, Spain, and Por^ 
tugal, a character similar to that described prevails among the 
lower classes. 

1167. In limitedmonarchm^ the restraints which are placed oa 
the power of the king, prevent the oppression and tyranny to which 
the subjects of a despotic government are exposed, and the habits 
of concealment, flattery, and fraud are not so general . The people 
have some sharein the government, and a spirit of indepen- [211] 
dence is cherished. They are protected in the enjoyment of their 
property and rights ; ai^d are therefore encouraged to be industri- 
ous and enterprising, aod to endeavour to make improvements.. 
They are usually allowed to think and .speak with freedom, and 
the powers of the mind are mueh more enlarged. 

1168. Various degrees of Ii6er% are enjoyed in different coun- 
tries, which have a lunited or ftee. government ; and the progre&is 
of improvement, and the moral cojptdition of the people are pro- 
portioned to the liberty enjoyed.. 

Sweden, Norway, England, and Scotland, which have usually 
t^n the most free- among the monaicchical states, and the repub- 
lics of Switzeriwod and the Umt^d States, have been mot* dkHn- 
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guUud for general inUUigence and vtrtoe. bi republican g&- 
wmments^ where the greatest freedom is enjoyed, the people are 
remarkable for their indepeod^nt, enterprising spirit, and the rapid 
progress of improv^nent. 

BEUOION. 

^ 1169. Religufn presents one of the most powerful motives 

which actuate man ; and therefore the peculiar features of the 

system adopted by a nation, must affect their character materially. 

The reiglunu gigeteme of Pagan nesUom are usually unfiivoura- 

ble, both to purity of morals and benevolence of disposition ; 

and under their influence, we find the human character in its most 

debased condition. 

<* Ttami^oiit aU India,*' it is obsenred |>y a writer of emin«aee, '*tlttre ianot 
ilieh a thing as oonunon honesty ; and it is scarcely possible to administer justice, 
on account of the unversal practice of penary. The most shameful crimes are 
eommitted without disgrace ; and, as has been already stated, the yery worship 
<lf their gods is often attended with impurity^ and blood. In many of these nations, 
a person in distress is left to snfier or pensh by his friends. The destruction oif 
parents and chUdren, the sick and the feeble, are common customs. 

1 170. Mckhometane are taught to regard those of other religions 
with contempt and hatred, and consider the knowledge of other 
nations either worthless or dangerous. Hence they are remarka- 
bly destitute of curiosity, and a desire for improvement. A spirit 
of haughtiness and bigotry is cherished, and general benevolence 
is in effect prohibited. They believe also, agreeably to the doc- 
trine of fatalism, that no efforts influence the course of events, 
and therefore exhibit peculiar indifference to disease and danger. 

117,1; Unlike all others, the Chrislian Religion inculcates be- 
nevolence towards all men, of every nation and of every religion. 

It forbids every thing which inflicts suffering or evil, except for 
the safety of society. It requires the practice of every thing by 
which we can promote the welfare of others. Where its precepts 
are obeyed, it produces mutual kindness and good will among 
men, and prevents those crimes which destroy their peace. Al- 
though it is corrupted in many, and imperfectly practised in all 
Countries where it prevails, it still meliorates the state of society ; 
[21S] it banishes barbarous aiid cruel customs ; and diminishes 
even the rigour of despotism. 

It is almost exclusively in Christian countries, that we find pro- 
vision made for the poor and the feeble, in public alms-houaee and 
hospiials ; and none but Christians seem to have thought of at- 
temptmg to alleviate the miseries of other nations, or to commu- 
nicate useful itnd religious knowledge to the ignorant by charity. 
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CONBITION OF FB1IAI.X8. 

1172. The civilization and character of a nation are intimately 
connected with the condition of the fem€^ sex^ When they are 
permitted to exert their proper influence^ it tends to soften the fe* 
rocity and cruelty of manners^ and check licentioucKiess ; and the 
early education of children devolves so much upon them, that the 
progress of society must be materially aifected, by the state of im* 
provement among them. 

It is. common among Mahometan nations to. consider them as 
beings without souls, made only to be the slaves of man, and the 
instruments of his pleasure. Pagans generally place them ia 
the same rank with their domestic animals, and treat them in the 
same manner. In China they are often obliged to drag the 
plough ; and they usually perform the most severe labours. 

In Half-Civilized countries^t those who do not labour, are bought 
and sold, and treated as prisoners and slaves, receiving no instruc-* 
tion except in music, embroidery or dancing. They arenotusu* 
ally permitted to have intercourse with society, and are not coo* 
sidered capable of mental improvement. 

1 173. The ChrisHan Religion only, declares females to be im* 
mortal beings — recognises their equality with men — and vindi<« 
cates tlieir claims to respect. As the natural result, it is in Chris* 
tian countries only, that they are placed in their propen rank ; but 
their situation varies even in these. 

In a large part of Germany, •Susiria^ Poland^ and Russia^ wo^ 
men of the lower classes are still employed in severe laboursi 
vhich properly belong to the other ses ; and even io.Sweden, thqr 
often labour in the £eld. In most nations of Europe^ music, danc* 
ing, and other personal accomplishments^ are cQosidered the only 
important acquisitions, even for the higher classes^ 

1 174. Englan4^ ScoUand, and the UmUA Siaka appear to be 
the only countries, in which attention is generally paid to the in* 
tellectual improvement of females ; and the general standard of 
purity, in morals and manners, is more elevated than in any other 
nations. 

The greaUst attention isfrohably paid io female education ia 
the United States, and numerous institutions have been establish- 
ed for this object. Some of these furnish aft education as com* 
plete in all the most important and practical branches of know- 
ledge, as the literary institutions designed for the other sex. None 
of them have that permanency of character, derived from funds 
or legislative patronage ; and amidst the vanely of their institu* 
tious, for every class of the ignorant and unfortunate, not one 
has been founded and endowed for the instruction of fi^oales. 
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pi3] AGBICUIiTURE. 

1 175. The state of agricuUure is connected with the state of 
society, and the knowledge and freedom of a people. 

Among Savage nationa it is scarcely known. In their native 
state, they have no instruments of metal for this purpose, and their 
wandering mode of Hfb forbids their attention to it, as a regular 
employment. They prefer hunting and fishing, and depend chiefly 
on the products of these, and the spontaneous fruits of the earth, 
for their subsistence. 

The Indians of North America were in the habit of planting 
Indian corn to a very limited extent. Rude implements of stone 
were formerly their only tools ; and the labour was assigned to 
the women. They are accustomed only to open the ground very 
slightly ; and never occupy the same spot long enough to exhaust 
its strength. 

.The savage nations in the hot countries of South America, 
Africa, the Asiatic Islands, and Polynesia, scarcely attempt culti- 
vation. The spontaneous productions of the earth are. amply 
sufficient, for the support of the scattered inhabitants. 

1176. Among Barbarous nations^ the Arabs, Moors, Tartars, 
and others who lead a wandering life, subsist chiefly on the milk 
and flesh of their cattle, horses, sheep, and camels. These tribes 
often possess large herds of cattle, and are continually roving from 
place to place ii\ search of water and pasturage. They rarely 
attempt cultivation, and depend chiefly on such roots aad vegeta- 
blep as they find growing spontaneously. When they raise graia, 

-ihey only remain in one spot long enough to sow and reap a single 
crop ; and despise those who are willing to settle and cultivate the 
same ground from year to year. 

1 177. The Barbarous nations who inhabit the Torrid Zone^'vn 
Africa, Asia, and Polynesia, have ample supplies of food without 
any labour ; and when they cultivate the earth, they have only to 
sow their seed and gather their crops. In these, as in all other 
Barbarous nations, the labour is assigned to the women ; the im- 
plements are rude, and httle skill is needed or desired. In Africa, 
maize, rice, millet, yams, and plantains are considerably culti- 
vated ; and cotton also, which is manufactured into clothing. 

In Polynesia^ the taro-root and the bread-fruit tree are import- 
ant articles of food, and are raised as substitutes for grain. Among 
these nations, all the land belongs to the kings and chiefs, who 
can at any time seize it with its produce ; and therefore there is 
no inducement to raise more than a necessary supply. 

1 178. Among Half-Civilized nations, the Chinese and JapoMSC 
liave been led by the pressure of a crowded population, to the 
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highest perfection 4n agriculture, as a practical art In these 
coucftries, r(mgh grounds are levelled, and even Uie sides of 
mountains are 'terraced, so that scarcely a spot is left unculti- 
vated. They collect and preserve every thing that can be used 
as manure^ even to the parings of the beard. 6till they are igno- 
rant of many important principles and improvements^ found 
among civilized nations. 

Ii»th in China and Japan, the art is honoured and patronized bj the -em- {S14] 
pemr : and in China, he goes annually into the field, and gives a feast in honour of 
i^cmtore. In Japan, oncoltiTated land may be occupied by any one who will till it. 

1179. In India^ the soU is fertile beyond that of most portions 
of ika world. In the level regions on the Ganges and other 
risers, at a great distance from the sea, it is a pure mould, watered 
with numerous streams ; and in that hot climate, vegetation is so 
hicariant, that it has been styled thie garden of the world. Ctd- 
twaiion is easy, and no efforts are made at improvement. Rice is 
the principal support of the people* 

Wheat and barley are cnltiyated in the more northern, elerated difitricts, 
-_j-_._. __ ^i-, ^-!__ ^-_i__i_ ■»^-paul, Bootan, and Assam. Rice is 

lueed to cover it, at certain periods 
B in 
millet or pulse. Sometimcslthe crops are cut off b 



b(Hdering on the mountains, particolarly Nepanl, Bootan, and Assam. Rice is 
raised in low lands, where water can be mtroduced to cover it, at certain periods 
of its growth. There are generaUy two crops in a year ; one of rice and one of 
millet or pulse. Sometimes the crops are cut off by floods or drought, and dreadftll 
famines ensue. In one of these, S,000,000 probably pciidied, without the poski- 
biiity of relief. 

COUNTRIES ON THE HEDITEIIRANEAN. 

1180. In Western Asia and Northern Africa^ agriculture has 
probably been longer practised than in any other parts of the 
world ; but among the Half-Civilized nations now occupying 
these regions, it has dedined instead of improving by the lapse of 



ages. 



In Turkey and Persia^ the extortion of oppressive govern- 
ments, and the frequent incursions of the robbers who inhabit the 
mountains, have discouraged effort ; and these countries, which 
are naturally superior to most others in the world, are now among 
the least productive in the same latitude. The climate is so hot 
and dry, that irrigation is necessary, and often diiBcult)- and 
many of the ancient canals for this purpose, have been suffered to 
dcJcay. 

The forests also have been ^itirely removed, and the sources of 
springs dried up. Tracts which were once very fertile, have thus 
been reduced to barren wastes, and even to deserts : and those 
spots which once contained a crowded population like that sur- 
rounding the ancient Babylon, fure now scarcely habitable. The 
same remarks are applicable to a part of Arabia. 

No improvements are nuide in these countries^ but the same rude 

' implements are. in use as in ancient times, and grain is still trodden 

put with cattle. East PtTM has a similar state of agrienlture^ 
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and the ctifficultyof tillage is inereased by its dryness. The Jira- 
NeMif pull up their harvests by the rodts, and cut their forage with 
a sickle. The Turks not only neglect but despise agriculture. 

In ail these countries, wheat, rice, cotton, and the sugar-cane 
^re airtkh» of tutk^re ; and in Arabia, the finest coffee is raised^ 
especially in the south. 

1181. Lower Egypt derives bo rich a soil, from the slime left in 
the annual inundations of the Nile, that it produces abundant crops 
[215] with very little labour. The water of the river is conducted 
by canals, or raised by machines, to every part of the vale of the 
Nile. Great quantities of excellent wheatr a» well as rye are pro- 
duced, and there are usually three courses of crops in a year, in 
the Delta. The character of the gotemmeat has been much im^ 
proved within a few years, and Hm leads to the hope of an im- 
provement in the state of the arte. CkitUm to now an importalit 
product and article of export. 

U82. The Batbary States generally resen^le Turkey in 
their agriculture, from the influenee of the same causes ; but the 
greater extent of their commerce and navigation has led to more 
industry in this, and all other arts. 

The same characteristics extend to Vuriejf in Europe; and 
Indeed to the whole of southern Europe in some degree. 

1 1 83. Spam^ Portugal^ and the South^ ItaltfyVSie the regions 
which have been described, have a soil of great fertility, and a 
warm climate, so dry an to render Irrigation necessary. Like 
them, they have been subject to an oppressive government, which 
has palsied the efforts of industry, and chocked the ardour of 
enterprise and improvement. 

SicUp^t which was once the gf anary of the Roman empire, now 
pays £1,000,000 per annum for imported grain. Large tracts of 
land lie waste^ and the villages of the interior are very scantily 
supplied with bread. The hhmds of Sardiuia and Corsica arc 
in a state much worse. The former is a waste, cultivated only 
in a few spots, the number of cattle and sheep is small ; and the 
oppression of stewards discourages all efforts in the peasantry. 

The'souih of Italy ^ with a luxuriant soil, loses half its value 
Irom the wretched system of agriculture. A considerable portion 
of the Roman SttOes is left uncultivated. The western parts^ 
forming the Maremma and the Pontine Marshes, are very fertile, 
and produce excellent pasturage ; but are almost uninhabitable 
on account of their pestilential air. The country for some dis- 
tance around Rome^ which is said to have sustained a population 
' of several miiltokis in ancient times, is now a barren waste, where 
the traveller will not see a cottage, or a cuhivated spot, for 
nttles* Spain and Portugal are in a state sooaewbat atoool^^ 
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11S4. In these ceunlries^ as in others mentioDed en ike 
Mediterranean^ the ancient system of agriculture is pursued, 
without any attempt at imfurovement. Thejplon^A is a crooked^ 
heavy piece of timber, to which the oxen are usually fiustened by 
the horns, and cuts the groimd to a very small depth. Lit^e 
care is taken in the coUecHon of numure^ or ike preservation of 
the land^ except in vegetable gvdens. The adaptation of plants 
to various soils, is not understood ; and the importance of a sue* 
cession of different crops is unknown. The grain is still trodden 
out with oxen ; and all the operations of agriculture are marked 
by similar rudeness. 

1185. Wkeat flourishes in all these countries, and forms an 
article of export from £gypt and Barbary, and some parts of Asia 
Minor. Tl^ grape, the fig, and the date are cultivated and dried, 
for food and exportation. The vine is an important article of 
culture, for the manufacture of wine. In Christian countries, 
this forms the chief drink of the people ; and is produced in [216] 
considerable quantities for exportation, especially in Spain^Por* 
tugal, and Sicily. The oUve is one of the most precious firuits of 
the countries on the Mediterranean, and is cultivated with great 
care in all of them. The oil is generally used as a substitute for 
butter, as well as in lamps. Considerable quantities are exported, 
especially from Italy. 

The barilUi plani^ or set-weed, is an imnortaiit prodnet of the coasts of Spain 
and Italy, and some other parts of the Mediterranean. It is burned into a coarse 
mass of ashes, called barilla, from which soda is obtained by a refining process. 
The Spanish province of Marcia alone, yields 9,500 tons of barilla amioaliy. 

Spam is distinguished for its rest flodn of sAecp. They travel from orovinee to 
province, and are permitted by a code of laws, called the Mista, to feea wherever 
pasture can befoond. Five miUions belonging to the inland provinces, are con- 
tianally rovine daring the spring and sommer, m flodcs of 10,000. In the provinces 
on the coast, there are 8,000,0(X) more, which are stationary. Wool is of conrse 
an important product of Spain, and is raised for exportation ; as it is in Barbery 
also. 

HIDDLB REGIONS OF ET7B0FE. 

1 186. In all the north of Italy ^ the state of agriculture is far 
better than the solith, apparently in consequence of a less op- 
pressive government. Irrigation has been practised from an 
ancient period, and with great success. Some of the canals are 
more than 30 miles long, and 60 feet wide. Wheat, the olive, 
and the vine, are the most important articles of cultivation. 

In Tuscany^ Lucca^ Modena^ and Parma^ industry and improve- 
ment are encouraged. The country is divided into small farms. 
Every acre seems to be occupied for grain, or vines, or olives ; 
and a population of 200 to the square mile is supported. 

Lombardy<i or Austrian Italy, which forms tlie basin of the Pp, 
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18 extremely fertile ; and requires but a simple system of agricul- 
ture< The principal labour is that of distributing the water of 
the numerous streams over the plains. The whole country ap- 
pears like a continued garden. The dairies are a source of 
great wealth, and the pastures are thus rendered as valuable as 
tilled land. The celebrated Parmesan cheese is exported from 
this region, to the value of 200,000 dollars annually. 

In the JliiUmese^ which lies also in the basin of the Po, divided 
between Austria and Sardinia, and in Piedmont^ which lies wholly 
in Sardinia, the state of cultivation is nearly similar. The land- 
lord and tenant divide the expenses and profits of the year. 

1187. Switzerland^ on account of the roughness of its sur- 
&ce, is best adapted to pasturage, and this is the chief depend- 
ence of the people. There is no defect of industry. CuUiva- 
tian is extended to the most rugged and barren spots which per- 
mit it ; and barley is raised even to the edge of the glaciers. 
Still the 3wpply of grain is insufficient for home consumption. 
In smie districts, the inhabitants are almost strangers to the use 
of hread^ and subsist on the produce of their dairies. 

[217] In some of the valleys, and on the southern sides of the 
mountains, the vine is frequently cultivated with success. 

1188, The middle coimtriea of Europe extending from the 
Warm, through the Temperate, to the Cold Regions, may be 
termed in reference to the agricultural products, a region of 
grain and vines* In the southern parts of France^ Austria^ and 
Russia, which enter the warm regions, the olive is an important 
article of culture. The vine is cultivated for the manufacture of 
wines in the middle portions. WhecU and rye are raised in great 
quantities, especially on the southern shores of the Baltic. 

1 ] 89. In Russia and Poland^ the enslaved state of the pea- 
santry, and the ignorance which generally prevails, have prevented 
any considerable progress in agriculture. 

In Poland especially^ the state of cultivation is wretched ; tlie 
crops are very scanty, compared with the fertility of the soil. 
The use of manure is unknown, and the fields are tilled until 
they are worn out. The plough only scratches the surface of 
the ground. The water is suffered to stagnate on the pastures, 
till they are converted into marshes. Yet grain and cattle are 
raised and exported to a considerable amount. 

The state of agriculture in Russia is nearly similar. Ifabounds 
in extensive steppes, oflen covered witli grass growing to the 
height of a man, which form valuable pasturage^ and render the 
cultivation of meadows unnecessary. Grazing is the most com- 
mon occupation. The inhabitants of the south and east, who 
ere chiefiy Tartars, do little else than tend their fiocks and herds. 
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Sheep are so numerous, that in the southern provinces, a common 
Tartar often possesses 1,000 : and a rich man, 5,000. Although 
the tillage is wretched, the soil, like that of Poland, is very pro- 
ductive. Hemp and Flax are important articles of culture for 
ei^pbrtation, in most parts of Russia. The potatoe is raised evmi 
as far north as Archangel. The middle and south of Russia 
abound in Jruit-orchards^ which suppjy the empire. Some of 
the species of apples are remarkable for their size and flavour. 

1 1 90. In Prussia^ Austria^ and Germany^ agriculture is somer 
what more advanced than in the south of Europe ; but still re- 
mains generally in a very imperfect state. Much valuable land 
is left uncultivated ; and scarcely any is sufficiently tilled to pro- 
duce plentiful crops. The instruments of husbandry are rude, 
and its ancient practices are retained, in place of modern improve- 
ments. 

In Saxony^ Baden^ and a few of the smaller states of Germany, 
some improvement is made. Generally the tillage is best, where 
the government is most free and mild, as in the Protestant states. 

Prussia and Northern Crermany^ like Poland, raise large quan- 
tities of wheat and rye for exportation. The vine is cultivated, 
and ftirnishes some wine for exportation in Saxony, Southern 
Germany, and Austria. 

1191. France is one of the finest countries in the world in 
soil and climate. In agriculture, it is much inferior to England* 
One-fifth more is produced on the same surface in England than 
in France. In the south, the practice of treading out the [218] 
grain with oxen is still retained ; and many similar customs are 
continued, without improvement. 

One-half of the whole surface of France is arable land. One- 
fourth of the remainder, or one-eighth of the whole surface, is 
occupied by forests ; about the same quantity by pastures and 
meadows ; \ by towns, roads, rivers, &c. ; and \ is waste land. 
Great quantities of wheat are raised here, and the price of bread 
is lower than in England. The vine is a valuable article of cul- 
ture in the middle and southern portions ; five millions of acres 
are covered 'with vineyards ; and large quantities of wine are 
exported, especially of Claret and Champagne. The olive is 
also an important fi'uit in )he southern portion, lying on the 
Mediterranean. 

1 192. Belgium^ or the southern part of the Netherlands, haa 
been celebrated for 600 years, for the fertility of its soil, and the 
perfect state of its agriculture. It still shares with Lombardy and 
England, the title of the garden of Europe. A thin crop is 
rarely to be seen. By ju^cious changes of crops, and great 
care in exterminating weeds, the land is kept under perpOwd 
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aUHvaiion ; and tbe labours of a part of the inhabitants support 
a popnlaHan of 216 to a square mile. Hemp and flax are ex-* 
tensively cultivated. 

1193. HeUamd^ or the northern portion of the Netherlands, 
is chiefly devoted to pasturage, which is remarkably fine. It is 
unfit for the cultivation of gram on account of its moisture, and 
the inhabitants are chicly supplied fi'om abroad. They pay 
great attention to their dairies^ and make great quantities of butter 
and cheese for exportation. 

They are so attentive to the warmth and cleanliness of their 
aMej that they frequently clothe them when they are feeding in 
the pastures. Their cattle and horses are remariiably large and 
fine ; imd they fatten great numbers of lean cattle fi*om the inte- 
rior of Europe. Madder^ a root used in dying, and tobacco are 
extensively cultivated. The Dutch have also paid great attention 
to the cultivation of flowers ; and have fiunished some of the most 
beautifiil in the gardens of Europe. 

BBinSB ISLBS. 

1 194. In £iiglafu{, a great amount of capital is employed in 
agriculture ; and a dense population has given great encourage* 
ment to it, by the high price and ready sale of provisimis. Great 
eflforts have also been made to improve the system, by means of 
numerous societies, and the distribution of premiums fi)r useful 
discoveries : and scientific men have made it more an object of 
study than in any other nation. From these causes, it is probably 
superior to that of any other country, and the |H*oducts of the 
field and the dairy more rich and abundant. 

fVheat is the most important article of culture in England. 
Extensive orekards are found in some districts ; and large quanti" 
ties of cider are made. The whole number of acres in England 
and Wales is estimated at 37 millions ; of which 6 millions are 
toasie lands. About 16 millions are devoted to jposlttrage. Twelve 
[219] millions are under actual tillage; of which 3 millions are 
supposed to be devoted to wheat. 

New iBstnuMBts and mw modes of enltiire have been derieed, whieh }mT9 
groatly diminifhed Uie Uboor. A sueoeisioii of eme hae been adopted inttead 
ot fallows, by which the land may be perpetually tilled, and ttill improve in ita 
^ality. Mueh attention ia also paid to pnitaret and meadows. 

The breeds of horses and eatue have been improred with great caroi and haT« 
reached a high degree of perfection. The sheep are estimated at more than tO 
mffiions. Mneh attention is also paid to die planting and rearing of firnit trees, 
and of timber, especially for ship bnilding. 

1196. The soil of ScoUtmd is various, but a large portion of 
the country is rough and barren, and the climate is very unfitvour* 
able to tillage. It was for a long period remarkable fi>r po*^ 
ducing the best gardeners^ (md tjie worat (armors in £aro|»e< 
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The highlands are chiefly devoted to pasturage. Some of the 
rougher tracts are now rendered productive, by the cultivation of 
forest trees for timber. 

In the lowlands^ agriculture has been greatly improved within, 
half a century, chiefly by the efforts of scientific men and agri- 
cultural societies. It is now conducted with great skill, and with 
greater success than the climate wotild lead us to expect. Barley 
and wheat are cultivated ; but oats is the chief grain raised for 
bread by the common people. 

The eoltiTatioii of garden9 has been a particular objeet of attentioii fn Scot* 
land. NotwiUutandlpg the inclemency of the climate, all kinds of garden rege- 
tablesy and the finest fraita of temperate climates are produced, nearly in the same ^ 
perfection an in their native soil. 

1 196. Agricuhure is less advanced in Ireland than in England. 
Industry is discouraged by the oppression of the middle men^ who 
rent lands firom the owner, and then distribute them in small 
parcels to the peasants. The peasants are so poor that they have 
no opportunity of making improvements. The imfUmenU of 
hmhandry in most counties, are still of the rudest kind. The. 
plough requires great labour, and performs the work very im- 
perfectly. Wheat is sparingly tilled, and is inferior to that of 
£ngland ; but of late years there has been a sufficient quantity 
raised to admit of its exportation. Oat$ ia more cultivated than 
other grains, but potatoes are the chief article of subsistence in 
Ireland, and are remarkably fine. A failure of this crop produces 
a famine among the peasantry. The greater part of Ireland is 
devoted to grazing. Large quantities of butter, beef, and pork, 
of excellent quality, are prepared for exportation, 

NOBTHEBN EUROPE. 

1197. Tn the most northem^t or Frozen Regions of Europe^ 
ahote 60© or 63° of latitude, the climate prevents the tillage of 
grain almost entirely, or renders the crops very precarious. 
Throughout these countries, only rye, barley, and oats can be 
raised. In JVbrway and Sweden^ the crops are often so scanty, 
that the people are obliged to mix the powdered bark of trees 
with their flour for bread. The potatoe however, is cul- [2201 
tivated far to the north. The most vahiahle products of the earth 
are the timber of their forests, and the tar, turpentine, and pitch, 
obtained fi-om their pines and firs. ' 

1 198. Denmark is a level, and to a considerable extent, a fertile 
country. Its latitude and peninsular situation, give such mild* 
Ijess to its climate, that it produces most of the necessaries of 
Itf? in abundance. The raising of horses and cattle for exporta.". 

23* 
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tion, 18 an important branch of their agriculture. The genwal 
9fafe of tiUagB has been much iraprered within half a eoitury. 
In Ae sauik of Denmark^ and in the German Duchy of H e laHgia , 
the mode of cultivation and crops resemble those of England. 
Garden vegetables are easily raised, and form an important pert 
of the fo(^ of the peasantiy. Hemp^ Jlax^ and tobacco are ex* 
tensively cultivated ; and aigrj^^ pean^ pUmt^ and eherrw are 
abundant, both for home consumption and for exportation. 

1 199. Ixk Norway^ the rugged sur&ce and dreary climate are 
great obstacles to tmage, and the people »e dependent on other 
countries for grain. Great exertions, however, are now made for 
the improvmnent of agriculture. They have exe^ent pattares^ 
and are thus enabled to rear and export cattle in considerable 
numbers. 

In Sweden^ only ^th part of the southern provinces, or ^th 
part of the whole kingdom is arable land. A large part of the 
country is covered wi& forests. The quantity of grain annually 
sown is small; and the produce seldom more than five fold, 
although agriculture is conducted with a considerable degree of 
skill. The whole quantity of grain raised, amounts cmly to |th of 
a bushel for each inhabitant annually. 

The state of MMhem Rusria is very similar to that of Norway 
and Sweden, except that the utmost limit of ^tivation is farther 
from the poles. AnatieRiuma is even more dreary ; and tillage 
is practicable only on the southern borders. Precarious crops of 
grain are raised here ; and in some parts of the district, south 
of the Volga, the vine and olive are cultivated. 

VfOTBD STATES. 

1^0. The United States^ and its territories, were so recently 
settled, and fertile land has been so abundant, that there has been 
less inducement than in Europe, to improve the methods of tillage. 
It has been too common to cultivate lands in an imperfect man- 
ner, until they were worn out ; and then clear up new tracts of 
forest, or emigrate into the unsettled and fertile country, west 
of the Apalachian Mountains. The rich, vegetable- mould 
which accumulates in a forest, aBTords for many years so rich a 
soil, that abundant crops are produced with very little care. 
Hence the agriculture is much inferior to that of England, al- 
though far superior to that of most parts of Europe. In the 
older states, ^eat efforts have been made of late years, and con- 
siderable improvements effected. 

With regard to the products of agriculture, the United States 
may be divided into four regions^ corresponding to those of cH- 
the northern or grazing region — ^the middle or wheat 
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mfioD — the warm or cott<Hi region — and the tri^ical [^1] 
region, on the gulf of Mexico, producing the sugar case. 

1201. NetB'Eiigkmd and the northern parU rf iV^to- For jb are 
best adapted to grazing, from the soil uid face of the country. 
Butter, cheese, cattle, and provbions, are the chief products, and 
largequantities are exported. Great numbers of sheep are rakedi 
and a considerable quantity of wool is furnished &# manufac- 
ture. New-England ie divided into small &rms, which «e gene* 
rally tilled in a neat and skilful manner. Wkmi was formerly 
CQ^ated ; but it has becc«ne a precwrious crop of late years, 
and rye is the principal grain now raised. Large suppfies of 
wheat are obtained from the middle region. Masse and potatoes 
are among the most important yegetabk products. Barley, oats, 
and buckwheat, and the garden vegetabks yield abundantly. 
Orchards are numerous in most parts of New-£ngiand ; and 
cider is the common drink c^ the inhabitants. The ]peaek is 
raised with difficulty ; but other fruits of the Temperate Regions 
are abundant. 

Mame^ NeuhHampsMre^ and Vemwid are only in a partial state 
of cultivation. The extensive forests furnish large quantities of 
timber and potash for exportation. 

The northern part of Rhode Island is sterile ; but the islands 
and coast of Narrag^set Bay, are among the most fertile and 
well cultivated spots in the United States, and are celebrated for 
excellent cattle, and numerous flocks of sheep. 

Massachusetts is considered the best cultivated state in the 
Union, except Pennsylvania ; and much advantage has been 
made by means of agricultural societies, and the premiums offered 
by them. Connecticut has commenced a similar course of im- 
provement. 

1202. Thendddle^ or wheat region^ comprises the southern 
and western parts of New- York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
states north of the Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. In N. York, N. Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the 
neighbouring portions of Maryland and Virginia, tillage is gene- 
rally conducted with skill. 

Pernisylwrnia was the first state in the Union in which agricul- 
tural societies were formed, and doubtless holds the first rank in 
agricultural improvements. These have been chiefly made in the 
eouthwestem parts^ between the Delaware and the Blue Ridge. 
Much of the northern and western parts is still covered with 
forests. In this state was first introduced the practice of ma- 
nuring with clover, which has so much enriched the soil of that, 
and all the neighbouring states. It is raised by means of piaster of 
Paris, in luxuriant crops, and is then ploughed into the soil. 
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in MaryUmd and Virgiwa^ much less attention b paid to agri- 
culture ; uid lands are frequently worn out and deserted for want 
of care. The valley of the Shenandoah^ west of the Blue. Ridge, 
is superior in tillage to the surrounding country. 

In the Western States on the Ohio^ the native richness of the 
soil is not yet exhausted ; and without the aid of an improved 
[222] system of agriculture, the crops are far superior to those. 
of the best cultivated states on the Atlantic. 

1203. The wheat of the middle region is the finest produced 
in the United States, and is the third article in importance among 
our exports. Maize ia raised in great quantities, and rye, oats, 
and buck- wheat are abundant. Tobacco is extensively cultivated 
in Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky,''and next to cotton, is the 
most valuable article of export from the United States. Hemp 
was formerly cultivated extensively in Kentucky ; but of late, it 
has been exchanged for tobacco, as a more profitable crop. 

In the states on the Atlantic, orchards are numerous, and great 
quantities of cider are made. The dder of New-Jersey, (espe- 
cially of Newark,) is much celebrated, and often rivals the 
Champagne wine of Frdtnce fn sprightliness and flavour. West 
of the Apalachian Mountains^ orchards are more rare, and large 
quantities of grain are raised for the distillation of spirituous 
liquors. The peach is abundant in Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New-Jersey, Ohio, the southern parts of Pennsylvania, and 
the western parts of New- York. Extensive orchards are culti- 
vated in Virginia, for the manufacture of peach brandy. Pears, 
cherries, plums, and other fruits flourish in most parts of this 
region. At Vevay, on the Ohio River, vineyards have been 
planted by a colony of Swiss, and good wine is made. 

1204. In New- York, Pennsylvania, and New- Jersey, the rear-* 
ing and fatting of cattle is an important branch of agriculture ; 
and the products of the dairy are very fine. In Virginia, and the 
Western States, great numbers of sunne are raised in the woods 
for provisions, and large quantities of pork are e:^ported from the 
Western States. Droves of horses and cattle are also sent fi-om 
the Western into the Atlantic States. The winters are so mild 
that they usually require no shelter, and little fodder. 

1205. The warm or cotton region of the United States, com- 
mences in Tennessee and the southern parts of Virginia, and ex-* 
tends to the Gulf of Me;^co. 

In all the states lying south of Pennsylvania and the Jliver 
Ohio, the land is tilled almost entirely by slaves. In consequence 
of this, agriculture is much more imperfect than in the northerly 
states, where the prc^rietQr himself is usually employed in th^ 
labours of the field. 
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Caikm is the chief article of culture in this region, uid yields 
great profit to the planter. It is raised throughout Virginia for 
home consumption, and has been found to flourish still farther 
north. Rice and maize are the principal grams of the cotton 
region. Maize is the principal food of the slaves in these states, 
and in Virginia. Rice is exported in considerable quantities. 
Wheat and rye are little cultivated, except in the hilly country. 
Barley^ oats^ hemp^ and tobacco flourish here. Indigo has been 
cultivated to a great extent, especially in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina ; but the profits arising fiom the crops of cotton, now lead 
to the neglect of all others. The poiatoe cannot be cultivated to 
advantage in this region ; and the sweet potatoe, a plant'of [223] 
a different species, is generaUy substituted. 

Peaches are abundant and fine. The fig and pomegranate are 
also raised, and the orange and lemon grow imperfectly in South 
Carolina. Appies^ pears^ and other fruits of the Temperate 
Regions degenerate. 



The cotton is of two kindt. The blaek-eeed, or eea-islttid » by hr the moet 

Jvin a fewdutriets, and chiefly od the ^ 
which Kne the coaat of the Sonthern States. The green-seed, or opland cotton, 



Talaable ; bat it can be raised only in a few districts, and chiefly on the low islands 



Kqoires so mnch labonr to separate it firom the seed, that it was not worth raising 
imtU the invention of the cotton gin, by Eli Whitney, Em. of New-Haren, Conn« 
Before this time it was an artide of small importance : bat now it forms half of 
the exports of the United States ; exceeding in valoe all the other prodncts of the 
field and the forest. 

1206. The tropical region embraces Louisiana, Florida, and 
the southern parts of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. Sugar 
is here an important article of culture, and an object of increas- 
ing attention. Coffee may probably be taised ; but experiments 
have not yet been made to any extent. 

Maize produces luxuriant crops, almost without cultivatiout 
But the inhabitants of the whole regicm lying on the Mississippi 
and Gulf of Mexico, south of Kentucky, depend chiefly on the 
states on the Ohio River fi>r supplies of grain^ and are occupied 
more profitably in the culture of cotton or sugar. Great num- 
bers of cattle and svyine are raised and fattened in the woods with 
very little care. The orange^ lemony andfig^ are found in this re- 
gion in perfection ; and it is not improbable, that this tract of 
country may supply the. northern states with sugar and coffee, 
and most of the important productions of the tropical regions, 

HEXIOO Ain> SOITTH AMBSICA. 

1207. In the ^^nish and Portuguese colonies of North and 
South America, several causes have combined to prevent improve* 
ments in agricidture. The natorai mMence of the Portuguese 
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and Spaniards has been increased, by the enervating influence of 
a warm climate, and the discouragements arising from an oppres- 
sive government. The passion for mining has produced a gene- 
ral d^taste for the more slow, but certain profits of agriculture ; 
and it is peculiarly neglected in the mining regions on this ac- 
count. In addition to this, the exportation of their productions 
has been prohibited, and even the cultivation of the olive, and 
some other articles, has been forbidden, in order to compel the 
importation of them from Spain. 

1208. In Mexico^ the articles of cultivation depend entirely on 
the temperature, as determined by the elevation of the land. At 
various heights, all the productions of the Torrid and Temperate 
Zones may be raised. In the lower districts bordering on the 
sea, the plantain or banana, the manioc, and the cassava root, 
are cultivated. The more eleoated regions produce excellent 
wheat. Maize flourishes both in the hot and temperate regions, 
[224] and is the principal article of subsistence. I'he soil is 
productive, and the chief difficulty arises from the dryness of the 
climate. This ofl;en destroys the crops, and produces a distress- 
ing famine. 

1 209. Those parts of South America which lie between the tro* 
pics^ have that rich luxuriance of vegetation, which is common 
to fertile soils in llie Torrid Zone. Very httle labour is required 
to produce all the necessaries, and most of the luxuries of life. 
Rice^plantainy and banana^ are the chief articles of subsistence. 
Coffee^ sugar^ cacao^ (or the chocolate-nut,) and indigo^ are im- 
portant articles of culture. The most ^eliciowB fruits are abun- 
dant. But with all these advantages, the inhabitants want many 
comforts enjoyed by the inhabitants of more sterile countries and 
severe climates. All the labour is performed by Indian and Negro 
slaves. In consequence of this, all their farming operations are 
marked by the imperfection arising from ignorance and indo- 
lence. No care is taken to preserve the fertility of their lands. 
No enclosures are made, and every thing is suflfered to decay until 
it is useless. After the crops are gathered, the most valuable 
productions of the earth are often destroyed, for want of careful 
preservation. These remarks are especially applicable to Brazil. 
Dairies are scarcely attended to, and cattle are miserably 
managed. 

1210. The pampas or plains of Brazil and Buenos Ayres feed 
vast herds of horses and cattle, which require the attendance of 
6nly a few herdsmen. 7'hey furnish an inexhaustible store of 
provisions, and also large quantities of hides and tallow for ex- 
portation. 
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Tke more elevated regions of South America^ and those lying 
in the Temperate Zone, including the mountainous region of 
Peru, Chili, and the greater part of La Plata, produce wheat, 
orchard-fruits, and other productions of temperate climates^ and 
the state of cultivation is somewhat better. The mining districts 
procure their supplies of grain from the surrounding country ; 
lind Peru is entirely dependent on Chili for bread-stuffs. 
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ini. The state of puhHc roadt is importaDt to commeree «ad the improre^ 
aients of society ; end ffeDeraliy corresponds to the state of agrieultore. 

Among Savtige andBarbarout ntUumt, no roads exist but the beaten paths, 
nUch are formed b^^ the freqnent passing of travellers in the same direction. 
These nations are guided in their wanderings by the stars, or the skilfnl observa* 
tions they make on the objects in riew ;. or sometimes by the marks left in former 
joomeys. Their roving habits render it easy for them to discover and to porsne 
the most intricate and £fficnlt routes ; and their iealonsy leads them rather to de- 
stroy all traces which may serve as guides of others, than to attempt to render 
coiBiDDnication easy. 

1212. In nation$ which are advancing to civilixationf the introduction of 
<^oaimeree leads to the establishment of roads, and the ease of commnnication 
thns produced, renders them alternately the cause and the consequence of impro- 
▼U| the state of society. 

The same causes wmch have operated to depress the agriciilture of the [226] 
Salf». Civilized nations of Asia, have led to the neglect of roads. They travel 
onlhr on camels or horses, in Arabia, Turkey, Persia, and Northern Africa ; and in 
India, on elephants, and in palanquins, or couches carried by men. The roads arc 
nsQally narrow paths, often very difficult to travel. Th^knergy of the govern- 
ment and industry of the people in China and Japan, HI led to the construc- 
tion of numerous roads. Some of those in China, are remarkable for their 
bridm and excavations. 

Ivrkey in Europe is almost as backward in roads as Western Asia. Spain 
and Portugal are veiy deficient in this respect ; and there are comparative^ 
few routes in Spain, which it is safe and convenient to travel in carriages. 

131S. The character qf roade depende much on the geological structure of a 
country. The rugged and rocky surface of primitive regions presents consider- 
able difficulties in the construction of roads : but if weli made, thev are more 
permanent, than those of other formations. Traneition and eeconaary regionv 
present fewer difficulties. A soil of loam or gravel furnishes good roads at very 
uttle expense. In eandy regione, it is difficult to render them otherwise than 
Aeavy. In rich allumowi, they are almost necessarily bad, especiallv during the 
wet season, as the soil offers no resistance to the impression of wheels. The 
roads of dry tracts are of course better and more permanent, than those of moist 
regions. 

1214. in the Cold and Frozen Regione of North America, Europe, and Asia, 
the snows form permanent and excellent paths for sledges during the winter ; and 
this season is usually chosen for travelling and transportation. Hence there is 
less necessity for the construction of artiflnal roads in these regions ^ and where 
^ey are made, they are protected from injury in the winter, and it is easy to 
keep them in repahr. The roads of Sweden are excellent. Those of Russia ate 
not so good. The rugged character and severe climate of Norway scarcely 
admits Uie constraetlon of roads ; and the passage of the mountains is attended 
with mat difficulty and danger. 

.1216. In the Temperate Regione, the freqnent thaws and prevalent moisture of 
filter and spring, usually render the roads very bad during these seasons ; and 
Mfieult to be repaired in summer. These dimcalties are in some instances 
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«oii]itaraetod by tlie drjnms of the cUmite, as in aome parti of France, or by 
the nrogreanve effects m labour, in a country long aince civilized, as in Germany* 
nalfff and the middle eountria qf Europe, are traversed by ntuneroiis roads, 
genenlly veiy good, and many of great antiqaity. The bridges are usually con- 
atncCed of stone : many of the nwds are paved ; and there is an asftect of per- 
manency which IS not found in those of a new country, like the United States. 
The most important rcttds of Italy are founded on the ancient Roman Ways, 
which were so well constructed, tnat after the lapse of fifteen centuries, some 
parts are still entire. The principal was the Via Apj^ia, leading from Blome to 
Naples, upon which the moaem road between these cities is constructed. 

1216. Thepaeeee qf mounUUne present the most serious diificnlty in the con* 
stmetion of roads ; and we cannot e^»ect to find them ^ood, except in countries 
which are populous, and have long been inhabited by civilized nations. 

There are more than filihr roads over the Pyrenees, including those for pedes* 
[8261 trians ; but seven only are passable for carriages. The ascent on the side 
of France iseasy ; on the side of Spain, it is more steep and difficult. 
. A number of fine roads have been constructed across the Alpe. Mount St 
Gothard is passed by a road for horsemen, at the height of 6,700 feet. The 
IdariUme Alpe of the Sardinian States, are crossed by a fine carriage road, as- 
cending 8,000 feet, and leading the traveller above the clouds. But the passages 
of Mt. Simplon and Mt. Cenis, constructed by the late £mperor Napoleon, are 
the best and most celebrated roads over these mountains. 

The Mount Simplon was formerly impassable by carriaccs ; but in 1801, a 
road for carriages and artillery was commenced, and was complied by tiie laboun 
of 3,000 men, m 1805. Fifty bridges were necessary to cross the tremendoni 
chasms ; tiie road was often cut in a bed of rocks, and six vaulted passages or 
galleries, of considerable length, were dug through portions of the rock, which 
could not be otherwise passed. Parapets and walLR, some of them 200 feet high, 
were erected to secure the road irom the effects of torrents and avala&ches. At 
convenient distances, houses of reftige were built, to protect travellers from 
storms, ead occupied by cantouniers, whose duty it was to accommodate them, 
and to keep the road^p order. The whole distance is S6 miles, and the highest 
point is 6,000 feet above the level of the sea ; but so. well is the road constructed, 
that it maybe easily passed in a carriage in eleven hours. 

A similar route was formed over mount Cenie, in 1811. The elevation » 
nearly equal to that of the Simplon. It has an equal number of galleries ; one 
of which is cut through a mass of granite, 2000 feet in length. 

1217. Oreo* BritoMi is traversed by numerous roads in every direction. In the 
mountainous districts of Scodaud afnd Wales, they are often very bad ; but those 
of the level districts are generally constructed in the best manner, and furnish s 
rapid and easy communication with every part of tiie kingdom. The bridges are 
well built, usually of stone ; and a number have been constructed of iron, whicft 
wiiterreat strength with extraordinary beauty and lightness. . ^ ^, . 

The roads of /re/and are generaUy excellent ; and were superior to those of 
finfflaud, fifty years since. . i^ * i v -. u 

1218. The public works qf European natume, are the result of laboiurs which 
have been going on for 15 or 20 centuries. Those qf colomee and newly eeUUd 
countries mast of coarse be less advanced ; and are often enUrely neglected, oa 
account of the difficulty of subduing the soil, and procuring the means of per- 
sonal support and comfort. .. i. j 

The valuable commerce of South America, has led to the construction of roads 
from the seaports to the mining and other important districts ; but they are gene- 
rally very poor, and can be travelled only by mules. 

Seweri have been made across the Andes; but from the tremendous difficul- 
ties of the route, and the want of skill and perseverance in the architects, the 




immense depth. The numerous chasms ana torrenw we crosseu mj u.«u.» «» 
bridees formed of ropes. These frail structures wave and vibrate wiUi the wind, 
the motion of the traveUer, so that only those who are earoenenced can oav 
a with safety. In other cases a cable is stretched i^m side to side, and tbe 
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trafellers and moles are saspended to it, and drawn over by ropes. The torrents 
produced by storms, or a sadden meltii^ of the suows, often destroy those [227] 
who have escaped other dangers. 

The pass of ^indiu, between Poimyan and Bogota, is the most difficalt. 
The highest point is 1 1,000 feet above the sea, or 8;000 above the foot of the moon- 
tniii. No hat is to be seen for ten or twelve days on this route. In many places, 
the path winds through chaams, so narrow that mules cannot pass each other ; some 
of which exceed halt a mile in length. In some parts they are covered with the 
carcasses and bones of animals which have perished from fatigue ur accident. 

1219. There are only «ight or nine roculs bHween Chili und La Plata, the best of 
which is impassable for carriages, and is so narrow that the traveller is often 
obliged to proceed on foot. Not a year passes, but some of the mules are dashed 
to piece.s in its tremendous charms. 

The road from Idma to Potosi and Buenos Ayres is encompassed with shnilar 
dangers, although it forms the chamiel of an important commerce. The traveller 
in this, as in other passages over the Andes, is exposed to the utmost extremes of 
heat and cold, and undergoes dan^er^ and privations of every kind. The path is 
often so steep and narrow, that it is indented with deop holes, in which the mules 
may place their Irgs to secure them from slipping Where these are wanting, the 
rooles sometimes bring their feet together at the tc^ of the descent, and slide down 
with inconc-eivable rapidity to the bottom, as the only means of security. 

The wholedistunce over the Andes, trom Lima to the plains of La Plata, is 1600 
miles. From the toot of the mountains to Buenos Ayres, which is nearly the 
same distance, the road is level, and is travelled in covered wagons, drawn by 
uxen or horses. 

1220. The table^land <f Mexico is crossed by a number of roads, from ocean 
to ocean ; but the ascent is so difficult, and the arts so little advanced, that they are 
generally very bad, and passable only for mules. The summit of the table-land 
is so level, that a carriage road has been constructed with very little labour, for a 
distance of 600 leagues, from Mexico to Santa Fe. 

1221. The United States exhibit in a striking manner, the effects of free insti- 
tutions and enterprise. Probably no nation has ever execvtc^d so many improve- 
ments in roads, bridges, and «anal«, over such an extent of country in the same 
time. 

T\oo centuries asfo, the whole tract was a wilderness, covered with forests, and 
(ravcriied only by tne foot-paths of the Indians. Now, there are roads constructed 
in every direction, to connect the villages, towns, and cities, which have sprung u]> 
in rapid succession. In 17i)0, the extent of po&t-roads was oulr 1875 miles ^ in 
1818, it was 51.600. The number of Post-Oifices exceeds 4,000 r and the mail is 
transported 20,000 miles daily. To describe all our roads, Avould require an enu- 
meration of ail the important settlements in the country. The principal are laid 
down on the map. A large number are public roads, constructed and repaired by 
the towns through which they pass ; but the great roads are usually turnpikes, 
constructed by the state or mcorporated bodies, and supported bjr tolls. Only 
their general character, and the most important routes, can be described. 

1222. The northern, primitive district qf the United States, including New- 
England and the northern part of New- York, falls within the Cold Region ; and 
generally has permanent snows during the winter, as far south as latitude 42P, 
which render travelling easy, and protect the roads from injury. New-England, 
and the greater part of the Middle States, are intersected in every direc- [228] 
tion by roads, which are usually well constructed, and in good repair. 

NeW'Vork atul Pennsylvania have little advantage from the snow; and the 
rich, clayey soil, Avhich is prevalent, renders the roads very bad during the winter. 
The same is true to a greater extent in Maryland. In Pennsyivaniaj about eight 
nijllions of dollars are invested in roads and bridges. 

1223. In the sandy, alluvial country of ^Atlantic coast, from New- Vork to 
Florida, the roads are heavy, and not easUy improved ; but they rarely present the 
^difficulties and dangers found in the roads of a rich eountiy, after a wet season. 
The scattered state of population has prevented much attentioa to toads, in the 
nates south of Maryland ; and frequent impediments are presented by the want of 
bridges and causeways, ovef the ftreams and marshes. 
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1225 Thr mmt important pott-roadaf the United States, ia Ibat nbiob travenei 
the ttatea <<n Ih.^ Atlantic, a distance ot IBDO miles, pauinglhroiigh >U the princi- 
pal lowoa, from Rotjbinsloffn in Maine, to Florida. 

The principal roadi from Me Atlantic to the IVeetint Statei, are the ereal 
weKem lurnpike of New-Yorh, from Albany lo Buffalo and Erie— the roadTrom 
Philadeltibia itirDUfh Lancaster, to Pitliburefa— and the Cumberland Road, from 
Washington City to Wheeling on the Ohio River, The latter was 
the enpense of the general government, and is prob«bly the best route over the 

Other roads, of leis importance, cross the Allegany Ridge in Virginia and Niwlh 
C»roliBa; sod the State of South Carolina has recently opened a road acrojs the 
mounUinsto Tmneasee. 

A mililai-y road has been opened al (he eipenac of the Uqifed btales, from 
Nashville in 



Orleans. It may be travelled bv wagons. A branch lead 
Satehea, through the wildernesi inhabited by the Choctaw Ini 
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ids from this road lo 



Md tli« wectloi 



(35.) BerUn. 

izatioD a aBrbed by (he improTemeiifs in buildings 
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The toandering tribes of Tartan, and the Bedouins of the Arabian and Afri* 
ean desertfl) live in tents covered with felt, cloth, or skins. A village is merely the 
encampment of a horde or tribe, and is moved urom place to place as convemence 
requires. 

1227. Savage naUont nsually live in hats, constrncted of different materials, and 
with various degrees of skill, according to the situation and character of the people. 
They are generally formed of stakes or poles, interwoven with twi^s and covered 
with bark or leaves, or sometimes plastered with day. The fire is made in the 
centre, and the smoke escafies at the top. Those of the North American Indians 
are called wigwams. An irregular collection of these huts or tents, forms a 
Tillage. 

The natives of South Africa form their huts of bended poles, plastered with 
earth, much resembling a bee-hive. They are arranged in a circle around an 
enclosure which contains their cattle ^ and the village is termed a kraal. A number 
of villages formed around the missionary stations of South Africa, and Sierra 
Leone, have a neat appearance, and present many of the improvements of civil- 
ized life. 

1228. The Laplanders, Northern Siberians, and the North American tribes of the 
Frozen Regions, usually reside in tents, or huts constructed of light materials, 
daring the summer. But the winter huts are built with thick walls of stone ana 
tarf, with no outlet for the smoke except the entrance. In Greenland and Lapland, 
they are protected from the cold winds by a lon^, vaulted passage for entrance ; 
and to render them still warmer, many or the tribes of these regions build them 
half under ground, and enter through an opening at the top, by means of a ladder. 

The Esquimaux of North Georgia make theu: winter huts uf snow, which is so 
compact that it may be cut into blocks, and used like stone. A dwelling [290] 
of this kind is beautifully transparent ; and when lined with skins and branches 
of trees, it is said to form a comfortable vrinter residence in these dreary regions. 
(Parry,) 

1229. In the Torrid Zone^ many of the uncivilized nations build their huts of 
very slight materials, and they are often mere sheds, used only as a protection 
from the rains and dews. In Polynesia, and some of the Asiatic islandsjthey are 
very neatly boilt of canes, Imed with mats, and covered with leaves. The same 
style of building is found in Hindoostan and Farther India, and to a considerable 
extent in China ; and these, or mud- walled huts, are the best buildings of the poor. 
The residence of a king in Africa, appears like a collection of thatched bams and 
hovels, surrounded by a mud-wall ; and the palace even of the Emperor of China> 
is only a collection of cottages, in which the meanness of the structures is con- 
cealed by splendid curtains and gilded ornaments. The dwellings of the great 
are distinguished by the number of buildings, and the great extent of ground they 
occmiv, rather than the superiority of architecture. 

1230. The huts and tents of uncivilized nations, have rarely more than a single 
room and fire. 

In the Frozen Regions, several families are usually crowded together, each 
occupying a stall divided off by posts or skins. They are lighted by a larre lamp, 
composea of moss and supplied with oil, which also serves as a fire. The domestic 
animals often partake of the comfort and filthiness of these habitations. 

T^Ac hovels of the poor in the HcUf'-Ctvilized nations of Asia, and even in 
Russia, Poland, and many parts of Austria, Germany, and Ireland, are little 
superior to those of Savage nations, in structure or in cleanliness ; and are inferior 
l^^ose of many nations in Polynesia. lo Ireland, ^*the peasantry are miserably 
lodged, in a hovel of four mud walls, with one entrance, frequently without either 
a Window or a chimney," and scarcely sheltered from the rain. The floor is of 
^'^y ; their beds are usually bundles of heath or straw spread over it, and many 
snare these wretched accommodations with their cow or pigs. 

1231. The arts and refinement of civilized nations lead to the erection of more 
swstantial and convenient dwellings ; which furnish a complete protection from 
the weather, and are found with every degree of comfort and elegance, from the 
^7^. ^ttage of the farmer to the splendid palace of the noble. T4ie regard fov 
'^hgion— the necessary arrangements of an organized government— and tne pride 
Of royalty, gire rise to the erection of numerous and magnifioent public btuld" 
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ingt ; and anion^ Cmlized natioBs it bas become a distioct art, to denae such 
fiMms and ornameiiti as are best adapted for beauty and conFenieDee. A deacrip- 
tion of tb« Tarioaa works of architecture would require a Tolunie ; and we can 
only consider the buildings of cnltivated nations, as they are collected in cities and 
towns. 

^ 1232. Z%e eiUf qf Europe far surpass those of America, in number, popula- 
tion, and magnificence. They are superior to any in the world, in their universi- 
ties, hospitals, museums, and other public institutions, in the splendour and size of 
their churches and public buildings, and in the extent oi tbeir manufactures and 
commerce. 

In the citiea on the continent^ the streets are usually narrow, crooked, and filthy. 
They are seldom furnished with side walks, and ' foot passei^ers are exposed to 
constant danger in the crowd of carriages. Most of the cities are surrounded with 
walls, and entered only by gates, and are much more crowded with houses and 
f2Sl] iobahitants, than tho;je of the United States. In the most populous coon- 
tries, rillagea like those of America are rarely seen ; but every collection of houses 
appears like a portion of a large city. 

123S. The housu are generally of stone or brick ; but in many of the towns of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Kussia, they are built of timber. They are 
usually l>igh, often trotn five to ten stories iu the large cities. They are not uni- 
/orm in their appearance ; and magnificent jtalaces are frequently surrounded 
with wretched huts. 

In the ctltes <^ Catholic countriee, especially in the south of Europe, pictures 
or images of saints are placed at the comers of the streets, and passengers fre- 
quently stop to offer their devotions before tltem. These cities are also distinguish- 
ed for the ^eat number of their churches and chapeis, and for the costly paint- 
ings, statues, and ornaments ihey contain. Most cities of Southern Europe are 
furnished with water by aqueducts ; and fountains arc erected in the streets and 
puUic squares, which add to their beauty, and produce a reireshing cooLnesa in 
summer. 

The views of London, Edinburgh, and Berlin, will give a more distinct idea of 
the general appaarance of the principal cities, than any description. 

Ii»4. Most of the large cities are seaports, or connected with the sea. The 
eapitah are wtuaily dietinguiehed as the residence of the sovereign and royal 
family. London, Paris, Petersburgh, Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Dub- 
lin, Rome, Florence, and Dresden, are situated on rivers, which divide them into 
two portions connected by bridges. Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, and Edinburgh, are 
built on several hills, which sives them a picturesque a{>pearance. 

Naples, and most of the other cities lying on the Meaiterraneany are situated 
on declivities, and the streets rise from the shore, like the seats of an amphithea- 
tre. The seaports of Western Asia, and Barbary, are sjeneraliy situated in the 
same manner, and the bouses are frequently white. The view of Algiersy will 
give some idea of their appearance. 

1235. Asia abounds with large cities, but much inferior in their appearance to 
tho«e of Europe. The buildm^s ure generally mean, and crowded with inhabit- 
ants. The streets are extremely narrow, irregular, and filthy, and seldom paved. 
In Western Ana, the houses of the rich are usually of stone, or of brick, which 
are sometimes only sun-dried They are generally built around a court or space 
in the centre, fnjm which they receive most of their light and air, and which is 
frequently adorned with gardens and fountains. They are often magnificent 
within ; but they have few or no windows towards the street. They present to 
the traveller only a dismal succession of high walls, with here and there a lattice, 
producing the appearance of a range of prisons. The roofs are usually flat, so 
that the inhabitants can pass from one house to another without descending into 
the street, and frequently sleep on the house-top, in the hot season. The houses 
of the poor are low and mean, built of mud, or a mixture of small stones and 
mortar. 

The mode of building, like othor customs and arts of Western Asia, was early 
imitated in Northern Africa and Southern Europe^ and it is stili pursued, ex> 
cept that in Europe, the houses are more open. The fl^oors are usually of brick 
or mortar ; chimneys are rare ; and their place is supplied by pans of coal in 
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winter. It is cominon in conntries on the Mediterranean, to nse the lower itoiy 
of th^ house as a stable. 

Instead of ehorches, the Mahometan ciUes are adorned with mosqaes, which 
are often very splendid. At the side of each mosqae are minarets, or lofty, [2d2] 
circular towers, with a gallery near the top, from which a crier calls the people 
at the hoars of prayer. 

The cities of Turkey, as well as those of Africa on the Mediterranean, are fre- 
quently visited by the mague, which destroys vast numbers of the inhabitants. 

1236. ThecitieaoflSaatem Asia, (except a few in Hindoostan) are poorly 
built, and are much inferior to those of Western Asia. They are geueialiy col- 
lections of low, thatched huts of mud or bamboo : and are formed of such slieht 
materials, that they are frequently destroyed by fire, but are easily rebuilt. The 
temples and pagodas are generally the only buildings which have any bean^ ; 
and these are often splendidly adorned with gold and gilding, especially in Chma 
and Bnrmah. 

Mo8t (^ the eitiea of Ana are sorroonded with walls, usually of mud or sun- 
dried bricKs. Many of them are partially in ruins, or surroimded with the ruins of 
ancient cities. 

The view of Ispahan will give some idea of the appearance of this celebrated 
city, as it was seen by Morier. 

china abounds in cities, generally built like those of India, but most of them 
walled. The pagodas, towering above the surrounding buildings^ are striking 
features in their external appearance ; as will be seen in the view of Pekin. 

1237. A large part of Africa is in a state of barbarism, and therefore contains 
few cities, or even considerable towns, in comparison with Europe and Asia. 
Thete are chiefly in Northern Afriea^ and most of them are greatly inferior to 
the chief cities of Europe and Aisia in commerce, manufactures, and wealth, as 
well as in population. They are inferior to the poorest in Europe in their appear- 
ance, on account uf the narrowness, irresularity, and lilthiness of their streets. 
Even in Cairo and Fez, the streets are often so narrow, that two camels cannot 
go abreast. 

The houeeSf like those of the Asiatic cities on the Mediterranean, commonly 
liave flat roofs, with an open court in the centre, and are destitute of windows to- 
wards the street. They are generally bnilt of half-burnt brick, or of a mixture of 
stones, earth, and mortar, whitened with lime. In Cairo, many are of stone, and 
some of the mosques and other public buildin||i in this city and Barbary, are 
built of stone or marble. Like other Mahometan cities, they have numerous 
mosqdes, and these with the palaces of the sovereigns or governors, are usually 
the only handsome buildings. Manjr cities of Egypt are surrounded with grand 
and interesting remains of ancient buildings and mcmuments. 

3Ioat of the dtiee on the coast of Barbary are fortified, and are places of some 
trade. They have more resemblance to those of Europe, than any others in 
Africa. 

1338. America is much less distinguished for the number and size of its 
cities, than Europe and Asia. There ai'e none which belong to the four fint 
(lasses of cities in the world, and only fire which are above uie seventh class. 
The cities of British Amerieay and qfthe Spanish and Portuguese colonies, re- 
semble those of Europe. Quebec and Montreal have the appearance of old 
French towns. The cities of Mexico and South America, have more resem- 
blance to those of Southern Europe. 

1239. In Spanish America, the cities are generally built on a regular plan, 
with broad, paved streets, furnished with side walks. Most of them are [2SS] 
supplied witn water by aqueducts, and the public squares are often adorned with 
fountains, as in Spain. 

The public butldingSf espeoially churches, nunneries, and convents, are nu- 
merous and splendid. The private houses are seldom conventSnt or elegant. 
They are usually low, often only one story, and seldom exceeding two stories in 
height on account of the earthquakes and hurricanes to which these eities are 
subiect. Lima, Quito, and Caraccas, have been almost destroyed by earth- 
quakes. In Lima, the houses are built of wood ; in Popayan and Quito, of nn- 
bumt brick ; and in most of the other cities, of brick or stone. In the citie)* of the 
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Torrid Zoae, the wiwlowvare nraaUy faniulwd with lattices, bliuda or curtails, 
instead of giass, on aoeoant of the heat. 

A anaiher of these ettist «re nUnUed on aueh high ground, that they enjoy 
perpetual spring. Santa Fe de Bogota, Qaito, and Popayan, are nearly two miles 
above the leFel of the eea ; Mexico, Piiebla, Daraago, and several others ^ a mile 
and A half; and Caraceas, more than half a nule. 

PoRTUOUBSB AMBKica, or Brazil, is extremely deficient in cities and towns. 
A few only are found on the coast, at considerable distances, and without any 
Mads from on' to another. The only towns in the interior, are those estabtished 
for minings The cities generally resemble those of Spanish America ; bat are not 
so pleasant or so well bnilt. 

1240. In the cUiu if th€ United States, the houses are generally built of 
brick. The street* are broader and more neat than in most European cities ; 
and are nsoally paved, and famished with side walbi for foot passengers. They 
are adorned with churches and other public buildings, which often have consider- 
able beauty. Perhaps no cities in the world are more distinguished for the num- 
ber of humane and charitableinstitutions. 

The toume qf the northern United States, especially of New-England, are 
seldom dosdy built. The houses are generaliv of wood, separated by gardens 
and cultivated grounds ; and the streeu are usually shaded witn trees. These cir- 
Gomstances give themjpeculiar beauty. 

The towns qfthe Western States, and of the western parts of New-Tork and 
Pennsylvania, are laid out more regnilarly, and the buildings are generally more 
elmnt, than in the older towns of the AUantic States. 

In the Southern States, the people are so much scattered, that there are few 
towns or villages, and only a small number of places of considerable size. 

Most ol the principal cities of the United States are seaports, and the largest 
are situated on islands or peninsulas. New- York and New-Orleans are on islands; 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston are on peninsulas ; Hartford, Albany, Tren- 
ton, Richmond, and Savannah are seats of government, at the head of sloop-aavi- 
gation on their respective rivers. 

The seats if Crooerntnent <f the indimdual state^uee often very small towns, 
chosen only on account of their central sKoation. 

1241. The Indian Towns of Mexico are many of them well built, and brick has 
long been in use amon^ the natives of that country. The ancient cities of the 
natives in Peru and Chui, are generally of brick or stone. Some are adorned with 
fine buildings, and have an appearance of mt^^ficence* 

[2S4] ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

1242. The state of arts and manufactures in di6ferent nations, 
is an important index of their state of civilization. 

Among savage nations^ aH arts are in a low state, and this is 
generally the tact in Barbarous nations. There is no distinction 
of trades, but each man builds his own hut and canoe, and makes 
for himself all the instruments and clothes which he uses. Witli 
such a variety of employments, he cannot become perfect in any one. 

The same practice continues in some CwUized countries which 
are thinly settled ; and where the attention of the people is, from 
necessity, chiefly devoted to agriculture, and the products of mines 
and forests. Thus in Norway and Russia, the peasants generally 
make all the necessaries for their own families. In such cases, 
the tools and implements of workmanship are rude and imperfect, 
the labour is slow and difficult, and nothing is made in the best 
manner. The manufactures of such nations are not usually suf- 
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ficiexit for home consumption ; and the inhabitants find agriculture 
more profitable ; as in the North of Europe and in America. 

1243. Among the HaM^CvoiUzed Nations ofAsia^ and some of 
the Barharoua tribes of Ada and Africa^ beauti^l articles of 
manufacture are produced. Such are the silks and cottons of 
India and China — the shawls of Cashmere — the carpets of Persia 
and Cabul — and the embroidery, and other works of silver and 
gold, in India and the Asiatic Isles. But they are generally pro^ 
duced with a few simple and rude instruments, and with very 
great labour. In India, Arabia, and Africa, the weaver fixes his 
threads to the ground by small stakes, in the open air, and re- 
moves his singular loom at night. Yet India produces / cotton 
fabrics superior to almost any in the world. In Japan and China, 
the instruments are more perfect 

1244. In some Half-Civilized countries, but especially in Ci- 
vilized countries which are populous, the arts are greatly ad- 
vanced by ^Ae dim^cncf labour. Each man is devoted to a single 
employment. He thus learns the best methods of pursuing it ; 
and is able to work with more skill and rapidity. 

This IS carried so far at the present day, that in England 25 persons are employ- 
ed in making a pin. One out» the wire, tunother smooths it, another points it, 
&e. and these persons will make more in a day, than several hundreds who should 
porsne their laboors singly, 

1245. It is only in the Cimlized countries of Europe and Ameri- 
ca^ that the tools and instruments of various trades are found in a 
perfect state. Here also vast improvements have been made by 
the use of machinery, moved by water, steam, or the force of ani- 
mals ; which performs the labour of men with perfect accuracy 
and uniformity, and a despatch almost incredible. • 

From the greater degree of skill thus obtained in populous coun- 
tries, and from the excess of inhabitants, a part of them may be 
more profitably employed in manufactures than in agriculture. 
We accordingly find such countries, as Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, not only supply themselves with manufac- [235] 
tures, but export large quantities to other nations. 

A single machine with the aid of one or two persons to attend it, may perform 
the labour of 100 men, in a more perfect manner. In contemplating the yast 
mannfacturiog establishments of Europe and the United States, it would seem as 
if blocks of wood, and bars of metal, were endned with activity and intelligence. 

1246. The principal tools and instruments used in tilling the 
ground, in building our houses, and other important arts, and the 
utensils employed to prepare our food, are chiefly made of metal. 
Hence the working of metals is the foundation of all arts ; and 
forms the most important employment of civilized man. 

Among Savage nations^ this art is unknown, except to a fev 
who have learned it from Europeans. Among Barbarous natton^- 

25 
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it continues very imperfect. The same mecbaDics work in iron 
copper, and gold, and the operation is carried on in the open air. 
The apparatus, which is moved from place to place as tiiey travel, 
consists usually of a bag for blowing the fire, an anvil and a hani> 
mer ; and all the implements are very rude. But as has been 
already observed, they succeed by patient labour, in forming some 
articles pf great beauty. ^ 

1247. The manufacture qf metals from their ores^ into bars, 
pigs, &c. is carried on to a great extent in every Civilized country 
which contains mines. In those which are thinly settled, as Rus- 
sia, Siberia, Sweden, Norway, and America, the metals are gene- 
rally exported in their unwrought state, and only the most com- 
mon and necessary tools, and implements of husbandry, are manu- 
factured. 

In the United State^^ some manufactures of metals have been 
carried on extensively, and to a good degree of jperfection ; but 
they are still principally dependent on foreign nations for all fine 
articles. The gold and silver of SotUh America and Mexico^ are 
chiefly exported in bullion or coin. 

1248. In the populous countries of Europe^ the metals are 
wrought into every form that ingenuity can devise, for use or or- 
nament, and are exported to other parts of the world. 

England surpasses every other nation in (he extent, variety, and 
excellence of its manufactures of metals. Sheffield is unrivalled 
in its cutlery ; and Birmingham has been called the toy shop of 
Europe. London and Liverpool produce the best clocks and 
watches in use. London is also unrivalled in the construction of 
mathematical, astronomical, and philosophical instruments. The 
metallic manufactures of England and Wales employ 320,000 
persons ; and produce 1 7,000,000^. annually. 

1249. Crermany ranks next to England in metallic manufac- 
tures. In Prussia many articles are made with peculiar ingenuity 
and skill. Clocks and watches are made in great numbers for ex- 
portation, in Switzerland, France, and Germany ; but they are 
generally inferior to the English in quality. Jewelry is manufac- 
tured to a great extent in France, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
[236] lands ; and France is distinguished for the more elegant me- 
tallic articles. Holland and Germany are remarkable for toys. 

1260. Turkey, and especially Damascus, has long been cele- 
brated for unrivalled skill in the manufacture of stvord blades^ 
and other cutting instruments. This art has extended to Persia, 
and some of the neighbouring countries. The Japanese surpass 
the Chinese and Hindoos, in working metals ; and are said to 
make instruments of steel, little inferior to those of Turkey. 
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1251. The manufiicture of plaie^ and other articles of gold and 
nlver^ is probably more perfect in England and France, than in 
any other part of Europe. The vessels and ornaments of these 
metals made in Mexico, rival the finest productions of European 
skill. In Japan, China, India, and the Asiatic Isles, the most 
exquisite workmanship in silver and gold, is produced by very 
imperfect tools. 

1962. Most Savage and Barbarous nations are ignorant of the 
art oftDeaving, They generally form their clothing of the skins 
of apimals. The Tartars, and some other Barbarous nations, 
make a kind of felt, (like that of which our hats are composed,) 
from the wool of sheep, or the hair of camels. In many of the 
Islands of Polynesia, the natives use mats for their covering, or 
form a species of cloth from the bark of trees. A few of the 
Barbarous nations of Asia and Africa, are acquainted with 
weaving. 

This art is carried to the highest perfection among Civilized 
and Half-Civilized nations ; and hemp, flax, cotton, wool, and silk 
are manufactured into various species of*cloth, adapted to every 
use, of comfort and ornament. In warm climates, silks and cot- 
tons are the chief articles, and in cold climates, woo UMWCQ ltcai^ 

and linen. ^jBl ' 

1263. Some of the finest wooUen cloths are made in flBSe and 
England, especially in the west of England and Yorkshire. The 
woollen manufacture of England employs 500,0o0 persons, and' 
amounts to 180,000,000/. sterling annually. In Saxony, the Ne- 
therlands, and Pr Jssia, the manufacture of cloths is also in a per- 
fect states and very extensive, ^lesia, in Prussia, is especially 
distinguisihed ; and produces some of the finest cloths made 
on the continent In Spain^ and most of the remaining countries 
ef Europe^ this manufkcture is in an imperfect stat6. Coarse cloths 
are made in considerable quantities, in the nor^ of Europe ; but 
not generally enough for home consumption. ^ 

In some parts of the United States woollen cloths are manufac- 
tured with a good degree of perfection ; but the supply is very 
small compared with the home consumption. 

1254. Carpets are manufactured to a considerable extent, and 
of a good quaUty, in England and Scotland ; but the most beau- 
tiful are made in Turkey, Persia, and the north of Hindoostan. 
In Turkey this is almost the only article manfactured in sufficient 
quantities for exportation. They are woven by the Iliats, or wan- 
dering tribes who inhabit the. mountains. The Persians excel the 
Turks, and even the Europeans, in .the brilliancy of their dyes. 
Independent TKrtary, and theneJghbouring/egions, furnish [237 J 
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9iuffa mcide from cameVs hair. The Cashmere shawls are woven 
in Cabul and Cashroere, from the hair of the goat of Tibet. 
They surpass all European fabrics in beauty and fineness. 

1255. Cotton cloths forid the principal clothing of the in- 
habitants of warm countries, and are manufactured in most 
countries of the Torrid Zone on the eastern continent. The 
finest and cheapest cottons have usually been procured ip Hin- 
doostan ; -and they have been for ages the staple article of manu- 
facture and export in that country. The improvements in ma- 
chinery now enable European nations to excel the Asiatics in 
most branches of this manufacture. 

The cotton manufacture of Great-Britain is not rivalled in the 
magnitude and perfection of its operations, in any other part of 
the globe. It employs 427,000 persons in England and Wales, 
and produces 15^000,000/. sterling annually. ,Some of the^nei^ 
muslins^ next to those of India, are obtained from Engkmd, Scot- 
land, France, Saxony, and Austria. In Austria the manufactures 
of cotton employ 360.000 persons. Cottons are made in Switzer- 
land to some ext<^ nt, f#r exportation, and in Germany and most 
opur countries of Europe^ for home consumption. The Nankin, 
jot^a^^n cotton cloth, obtained chiefly firom China, i» made 
frlHBijHpred species of cotton, not unknown in the Southern 

125ar jE'Ae manufacture of cotton has become extensive t» tht 
United States. It has long been woven f(»r domestic consumption 
in the Southern States, In the Eastern and Middle States,, nume* 
rous and extensive factories have been erected, witn many valuable 
improvements on the English machinery. They furnish most of 
th^ coarse cottons and shirtiligs used in the United States, and 
some for exportation. Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New-Yorfe, and Pennsylvania, are distinguished for these 
articles. ' \. 

1 257. Linens lt,e manufactured for exportation to the greatest 
extent, and of ine finest quality, in Ireland, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Prussian and Austrian Silesia, and the Netherlands, particularly in 
Holland. Bohemia alone employs more than 300,000 persons in 
the linen manufacture. In Silesia, whole villages and towns are 
occupied by weavers. 

Russia has 300 factories of linen ; and this forms the most 
important manufacture and export of the Hessian states^ in Ger- 
many. In otJier parts of Europe and in the United States^ it has 
been qarried on only to a limited extent, and chiefly for home 
consumption. The manufacture of hemp into duck^ sail clothe 
and cordage^ is most extensive in Russia and England. 
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The finest laces are those of France and the Netherlands, but 
laces are also made in Denmark, Russia, and Switzerland. 

1258. The manufacture of mIIc is carried on to a great extent 
in China and the East Indies, Spain, Italy, and the southern parts 
ot France, Austria, and Russia. It is the most extensive, and 
important manufacture in Spain and the south of France, In 
the citf of Lyons alone, it employs 60,000 persons. It is also 
carried on to some extent in Switzerland, Germany, the [238] 
Netherlands, and England, and also in gTurkey, Persia, and Nor- 
thern Africa. 

Embroider^y brocade^ and tapestry of silk, cotton, and wool 
withhold, are made of peculiar beauty in the western and south- 
ern countries of Asia. The tapestry of the Gobelins, in Paris, 
surpasses every other production of this kind. 

1259. Most Barbarous nations manufacture pottery^ in some 
rude way ; and the coarser species of earthern ware are made 
for domesty: use, in almost all countries* 

Porcelain^ or China ware,.^'as formerly produced only in China, 
or of an inferior quality, in Japan. It is now manufactured at 
Berlin and Dresden in Prussia, Sevres in France, and in England, 
superior in beauty to that obtained from China. It is also made 
in Copenhagen, Vienna', and some other parts of Europe. Other 
species of earthern ware^ of a fine qualiiy^ are most extensively 
manufactured in England, France, Germany, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands. Only the coarser kinds are made in the United 
States ; and the fine earthen ware is chiefly obtained from Eng- 
land and Germany. 

12^0. Ghiss is made to a greater or less extent, in most Civil- 
ized and Half-Civilized countries. France, Austria, Germany, 
Italy, and England, excel in this manufacture, and produce the 
finest mirrors and cut glass. The manufacture of crown glass, 
(for windows,) and cut glass, has been carried to a high degree 
of perfection in the United States ; and tliat of Boston and Pitts- 
burg is scarcely surpassed in Europe. 
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1261. From the variety of productions in different parts of the 
globe, every country furnishes more of some articles than is ne- 
cessary for the supply of its inhabitants, and is usually deficient 
in others. This gives rise to an exchange by commerce^ the 
nature and extent of which is regulated by the products and 

wants of a country. 
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1262. Some articles are so rare^ that they can be procured in 
commerce, only from a few countries. The preeunu stones are 
chiefly obtained from Siberia, Inc^a, and South America ; the 
diamond from Brazil and Hindoostan ; pearls chiefly from India ; 
the red coral from the Mediterranean ; and the predous m^dU 

.from S. America and Mexico. {See Minerals, t 826, 828, 
837, 838.) 

Europe and North America are supplied with tea^ exclusively 
from China, and with the finest spices^ from the East Indies ; and 
South America is furnished with matte^ (as a substitute for tea] 
by Paraguay alone. The coasts of Arabia and Africa near the 
mouth of the Red Sea, furnish nearly all the fragrant gums used 
by other nation^, such as myrrh, frankincense, &c. 

1263. Other numerous and delicious |7roc2tu^on« of the Torrid 
Zone and the Warm Regions^ give rise to a perpetual commerce 
with the Temperate and Cold Regions, in cofree, sugar, fruits, 
&c. (See Vegetables, IF 776, 783-4, 788-9.) 

[239] Themore common spices^ pepper, ginger, &c. and also sugafr 
are produced for exportation chiefly in the West and East Indies, 
and some parts of Africa and South America. Louisiana be^ns 
to export sugar. Coffee is chiefly from the West Indies, Arabia, 
and the Asiatic Islands. Cacao^ or the chocolate-nut, is almost 
exclusively from South America ; and tfiis country and Mexico 
furnish most of the indigo and d^C'Woods of commerce. Rice 
and cotton are generally obtained from the Southern United 
States, the East Indies, and Egypt. 

The largest quantities of tobacco are procured in commerce 
from Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Still it is 
raised in many other states and countries in small quantities, and 
is exported to some extent, from South America. 

1264. The countries on the Mediterranean, including tbc 
South of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, and Barbary, 
and the African Islands, furnish most of the oranges^ lemons^ 
dried frmts^ wine^ and olive oU^ coiisumed by Civilized nations ; 
but the United States receive a considerable quantity of oranges 
and lemons from the West Indies* The tmnes of Madeira are 
considered superior to any other ; some from the Cape of Good 
Hope have peculiar delicacy ; and some of the wines of France 
and Germany are highly esteemed. A fine wine is also brought 
from Marsala, in Sicily, which is thought to rival the Madeira, 
and is called Sicily-Madeira. 

1 265.. Continual intercourse also arises between manufkcturing 
countries, and those which are covered with forests, enriched 
with mines, or engag^ in grazing and tillage. 
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Countries covered tmth forests supply those which are culti- 
vated with timber, and the various kinds of lumber ; with tar 
and turpentine from the sap of the trees ; and potash from the 
ashes. Norway, Sweden, and Russia — Vermont, New-Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and other forested portions of the United States, 
exchange these articles for the productions and manufactures of 
regions more cultivated. When such countries have mines^ large 
quantities of wood are consumed in reducing the metals, which 
become articles of export, and furnish a source of wealth. This 
is the case in Sweden, Norway, and many parts of Siberia, Rus- 
sia, Mexico, South America, and some districts of the United 
States. 

1 266» Some countries are well adapted for grazing^ which 
from the coldness of their climate, the ruggedness of their surface, 
or their thin population, are not extensively cultivated ; and these 
usually supply agricultural and manufacturing states with cattle 
and horses, or with their flesh and hides. Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres rear large herds of cattle, whose flesh, tallow, and hides 
are important articles of export. Russia supplies other nations 
with large quantities of tallow, hides, and leather. Norway and 
Denmark export cattle in considerable numbers. Beef, pork, 
butter and cheese, form important exports from Ireland, and also 
from the New-England* states, and the states on the Ohio River. 

1267. In exchange for the commodities of more favoured 
nations, the cold countries of northern climates send their stores 
of fish, and the furs of their animals. In Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Netherlands, Scotland, and New-England, the flsh and 
oil obtained by their fisheries, are important articles of export [240] 
to the soutliern countries of Europe, and Asia Minor. Codfish are 
chiefly caught on the north-eastern coast of North Aiiierica ; 
especially on the Grand Bank of Newfoundland. The North 
Sea and Northern Ocean, on the coast of Europe, are visited at 
certain seasons by immense numbers of herrings which furnish 
suppUes for the people of the neighbouring countries, and give 
employment to a large number of fishermen. Spermaceti^ 
whrne-oil^ and whale-bone are obtained from Greenland, and from 
the whale fishery. 

Furs are chiefly obtained firom the Savage and Barbarous 
nations, who inhabit the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. They are carried to most nations in the Temperate 
Zone. The finest are from Siberia. The sable and the ermine 
are valued at the highest price, and used as ornaments of dress, 
by the princes and nobles of Europe and Asia. 

1268. Temperate couniriesrtOipted to tiUage^ carry on a per- 
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petual intercourse with other nations, in grain, hemp, and flax. 
The southern shores of the Baltic supply the north of Europe. 
Egypt, Barbary, and the countries on the Black Sea, send large 
quantities to the south of Europe. The United StaJtea furnish 
die West Indies, Spian, and Portugal with considerable quantities 
of grain, in return for their peculiar productions. The variety 
of climate and soil in the different districts of the United States 
enables them not only to supply each other with the various pro- 
ducts of warm and cold climates, and of grazing and tillage, but 
to export tobacco, cotton, rice and provisions to other countries. 

1269. Thickly settled^ and manufacturing nations obtain raw 
materials, and articles of necessity and luxury, from other nations, 
in exchange for the products of mechanical industry. The 
manufactures of India and China are sent to most Civilized coun- 
tries^ But Great Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, France, 
and Switzerland,' may almost be styled, the manufacturers of the 
world. Few other nations supply their own wants ; while these 
tax every quarter of the globe, even the savage tribes of Asia, 
Africa, and America, to reward their skill and industry. 

From the account aheady given of manufactures, it will be 
seen that Great Britain furnishes the largest supply of woollen and 
cotton goods ; and that India is next in cotton. Silks are obtained 
chiefly from India, China, France, Spaing and Italy ; and Unen 
from Ireland, Prussia, and Russia. Metallic articles are procured 
principally from Great Britain and Germany. 

1270. The variety of products in the different portions of a 
single country gives rise to internal commerce^ often of great extent. 

The vast territory and variety of climate and soil in China^ 
render the productions of various parts adequate to the wants of 
the people, and lead to an important internal commerce. The 
Russian Empire has a similar trade between different parts of its 
extensive p9ssessions. It returns manufactured goods and pro- 
visions from Europe, for the furs and minerals of its territories in 
Asia and America. The middle regions of Europe^ have a 
similar course of internal trade, to a more limited extent. 

The United States also have internal commerce, to a consi- 
[141] derable amount. The Middle States supply the northern and 
southern with grain — and receive provisions, cotton, sugar, &c. 
from them. The different districts of South America — mining, 
agricultural and commercial — have a perpetual intercourse wiUi 
one another, for the interchange of their respective commodities. 

1271. Some nations are merely passvoe in foreign commerce ; 
trading only with those who come to procure their commodities, 
and receiving such articles as are brought, adapted to their wants*. 
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Such is the trade of savage nations, whose ignorance of navi- 
gation and arts prevents their going to a distance from home. 
From these, especially from the inhabitants of Northern Asia and 
America, the most valuable furs and other articles are obtained 
in exchange for beads, toys, or metallic articles, tools and other 
goods of far less value among civilized nations. Here the trade 
is merely the exchange of one commodity for another, and money 
is seldom used. Where a standard of value is employed, it often 
consists of shells or beads. In some parts of Africa, even lumps 
of salt are used as money. 

1372. Half'' Civilized nations are too ignorant of ship-buOding 
and navigation to extend their naval commerce far ; and are 
chiefly confined to narrow seas, and short distances in their ex- 
cursions. The Turks rarely go out of the Mediterranean ; but 
the more enterprising Greeks often extend their voyages to the 
Atlantic. The Chinese confine themselves to the eastern coasts 
of Asia and the Asiatic Islands. The commerce of China and 
Japan is chiefly of the passive kind ; and they receive few com- 
modities of other nations, except gold and silver. These nations 
impose severe restrictions upon trade, and allow foreigners to 
come but to a single port. The Dutch are the only nation 
allowed to trade in Japan. The Chinese permit the Russians on 
their borders, to trade only at the town of Kiachta. 

X273. Some nations have an ac^ti?6 commerce^ and are conti- 
nually engaged in carrying their goods to others. All the mari- 
time nations of Europe have trade of this kind. Others go still 
farther, and act as the carriers from one nation to another. In 
this way commerce is made not only advantageous by the ex- 
change of commodities, but a profitable employment in itself. 

The principal nations engaged in the carrying trade are the 
United States, Great Britain, Denmark, Holland, and France. 
In Great Britain, | of the exports are articles obtained from fo- 
reign countries ; and in the United States, ^. These nations 
extend their commerce to every part of the world, and obtain its 
productions and manufactures usually in exchange for their own. 

The following tctble of the imports and exports of the United 
Stj^tes, will serve as a specimen of the commerce of a nation en- 
gaged chiefly in agriculture and navigation, and will illustrate the 
principles which have been stated, concerning the articles fur- 
nished by each class of countries. For the sake of distinctness, 
manufactured goods are marked (m) ; and the products of warm 
climates, (*). — ^The second column of figures shows the arti- 
cles imported for re-exportation, and the amount of our carrying 
traide* 
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[244 J 1274. Circuitous voyages are sometimes made, to procure 
the articles necessary for commerce. Thus many American and 
British ships procure furs from the North-west Coast, or sandal- 
wood from the Sandwich Islands ; and then carry them to China 
in exchange for teas, silks, ^c. The ships of the United States 
carried furs to Canton to the value of half a million of dollars, in 
the year 1803. 

Some commercial nations employ great numbers of their ships 
in fisheries^ for the whale, cod, herr'mg, and seal, to obtain arti- 
cles of commerce. The whale and seal fisheries are most exten- 
sively carried on by the British and the £astern United States. 
Massachusetts, and especially the Island of Nantucket, is most 
distinguished for this trade. The cod and herring fisheries em* 
ploy great numbers of vessels, from the United States, Great Bn* 
tain, the Netherlands, France, and the northern countries of 
Europe ; and the produce is carried to southern climates. V 

1275. Extensive regions in the interior of Asia and Amcat 
carry on all their commerce by land. Caravans are continually 
crossing the deserts of Asia and Africa. They are composed 
sometimes of 1000 or 2000 merchants with their camels, who 
assemble and travel together for the sake of security, in this 
way, the spices of Arabia, the gold and ivory of Africa, and the 
manufactures oi India and China, are scattered through the sur- 
rounding countries ; and the interior receives the articles obtained 
from the coast, or from foreign commerce. The trade in salt is 
an important branch in Africa. On the principal routes, caravans 
go and return at certain seasons of the year ; aad are often at- 
tended by guards. 

1 276. One branch of commerce has not been mentioned, which 
disgraces a large numbe^kf civilized nations — the slaoe-trad^ to 
Africa. 

In. this devoted quarter of the globe, the people not only en- 
slave Europeans and Americans wrecked on their coasts, but are 
continuaUy sending cofiles (or small caravans) of their countrymen 
in chains, from the interior to the coasts, and to Western Asia* 
Many are sold in African and Asiatic countries ; but a far greater 
number are exported to the European colonies of America and 
the East Indies. This traffic in human fiesh is maintained by 
wars, waged by the stronger kings and chiefs of Afiica against 
the weaker, for the sake of taking prisoners ; and has thus deso- 
lated extensive regions, once fertile and populous. Kings have 
even been known to plunder villages in their own kingdoms, to 
supply slave ships. Aside from its inherent cruelty, the ships 
which convey the slaves to other countries are so crowded, that 
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they endure every species of suffering, from beat and confinement ; 
and many die on the passage. 

Great Britain and the. United States were formerly deeply en- 
gaged in this trade ; but botb nations have now forbidden it, and 
it is punished as piracy by tiie United States. The French^ Por- 
tuguese^ and Spanish still pursue it, on certain parts of the coast 
of Africa ; and too often American and English vessels are found 
engaged in it, under the colours of those nations. la 18 months 
of 18^1 and 182S, 400 slave ships, nearly half French, visited [245] 
the western coast of Afi-ica, and carried away 100,000 slaves.* The 
slave-trade is also carried on, to a great extent, on the eastern 
coast.* Great efforts are made by British and American armed 
vessels to suppress this traffic, and much has been effected. The 
king of Madagascar recently engaged with the British government 
to aboHsh it in his dominions. 

A traffic in slaves, especially females, is also carried on from 
Georgia and Circassian and the neighbouring regions, to Turkey 
and Persia. The Mamelukes, who lately governed Egypt, were 
originally slaves from Georgia, and were annually recruited from 
that country. 
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In (be preceding parts of this work, we bare given general Tiews of the state 
of conntnes, with regard to'every important subject of Geography. The aspect 
and phenomena of Deserts, Mountains, Volcanoes, Hirers, Lakes, &c., have been 
portrayed ; and the descriptions applied, by a particular survey of the surface 
and waters of each of the Grand Divisions of the earth. The various Climates^ 
and corresponding Vegetables and Animals of the earth, are next described, and 
are illustrated, and in some remects more minutely exhibited, on the Physical 
Chart of the fVorld, or View of Climates and Productions. The location of the 
most Taluable Minerals is also stated. 

The division of mankind by their Race and Language forms the introducti«ft 
to Civil Geography. The Chart of the inhabited World, in connection with the < 
corresponding articles, presents a distinct view of the prevailing Religion, Govern- 
ment, and state of Civilization, in each country ; and the subsequent chapter will 
furnish all the most important information, concerning the Learning, Education, 
Literary Institutions, and Character of nations, and the state of AgcicoUnre, Roads, 
Cities, Commerce, and National Power. 
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13a8 STATISTICAL ClEOCmX^BX, 

Under the head of Statistical Qboorapht, a general view will be given of 
the Sources of National Power, and a detailed account of the most important facts, 
relative to the character and resources of each state. It is important to become 
familiar with the general views, before proceeding to this part of the work; and 
then the acquisition will be easy. It voul be indupensably neeeBtary to tieeurati 
Itnowled^ef to examine themap*. in connection with the account qf each country. 
The appr(^riate questions will be found in the Atlas. 

m 

NATIONAL POWER. _^-^ 

1277. The power of a nation maybe considered, either with 
reference to its ability to defend itself, or the means it possesses 
of attacking other nations. 

Countries which are rugged and mountainous are difficult of 
attack. Every mountain becomes a fortress, and every 4)ass a 
place of defence. This has been an important security to the 
liberties of Switzerland ; and Norway has maintained the rights of 
the people inviolate, although subject to a foreign prince. In this 
manner bands of robbers, and roving tribes, maintain their inde- 
pendence in the mountains of Turkey, Persia, and even in Italy. 

1 278. Countries which are thinly settled are easily invaded and 
overrun by a foreign power, on account of their extent. But for 
the same reason, it is not easy to retain possession ; and an in- 
vading army is liable to be harassed and gradually destroyed. Such 
was the fact with the United States in the revolutionary war ; and 
with Spain and Russia, when attacked hfXhe French, some years 
since. ~* 

Thinly settled countries are sometimes so extensive as to furnish 
large armies, and thus have the power of attacking or defending 
other states ; as is the fact with Russia. But generally, the diffi- 
culty of collecting a force from so great distances, prevents any 
efforts of this kind, and incapacitates them for foreign wars. 

1279. Countries whicJtkre thickly settled are able to collect a 
Targe force, in a short time, at any point of attack ; and their 
territory is thus more easily defended. The amount of population 
enables some nations to send large armies abroad, to aid or to 
attack other nations, and hence these are usually most engaged in 
foreign wars ; as is the fact with France and Great Britain. 

1280. Among nations which are similar m other respects, those 
which possess most knowledge and skill in the arts^ are most pow- 
erful ; because they are thus enabled to provide the best arms, 
ammunition, and ships, and to conduct the operations of war with 
the greatest skilL Wealth is also very imj>ortant to national 
power ; as it npt only furnishes the best supplies of all kjnds, but 
[246] enables a nation to procure the aid of others, or to give aid 
to them, without sending its armies abroad. 

Tlie idealth of a country depends more on the industry, enter* 
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prise, and skill of the people in Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, than on its fertility or natural riches ; and these in 
turn, depend on the state of knowledge, information, and free- 
dom, it would appear therefore, that the number and character 
of the people are the tdtimate foundation of national power; and 
that its increase is usually proportioned, ^under similar circum^ 
stances,) to the increase of knowledge, mdustry, and improve- 
ments. 

In illustration of these principles^ Spain, with her fertile and ex- 
tensive dominions, and inexhaustible mines of gold and silver, has 
been a poor country ; wliile the little republic of Holland, a 
marshy tract rescued from the sea by persevering industry, has 
been immensely wealthy, and very powerful. 

1281. In surveying the state of Eubofe, we find in conformity 
with the preceding views, that Great Britain, which holds the 
highest rank with respect to knowledge, arts, and enterprise, pos* 
sesses power which no other nation can cpntrol ; and her com* 
merce and naval force, have enabled her to exert an influence on 
every quarter of the globe, far more extensive than that of any 
other existing empire. France, Austria, and Prussia also belong 
to the first class of European states ; and the immense population 
and extent of Russia places this empire among them, although it 
is inferior to the rest in arts and improvements. These are the 
only powers which exert a decided influence on their neighbours ; 
and they have, in fact, settled the condition of Europe for some 
time past. 

1282. In the second rank^ are Sweden, the Netherlands, Spain, 
and Turkey. These states are not controlled directly by any 
other power, and could not be controlled without difficulty ; but 
they exert little influence upon surrounding nations, or the general 
state of Europe. 

1 283. In the third rank^ are Naples, Portugal, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wurtenaburg, Hanover, Denmark, and Switzerland. They are 
too feeble to resist the surrounding states without assistance, 
but they are important as auxiliaries, and are often courted and 
protected for that purpose, by more powerful nations. 

1284. In the fourth rank^ are Baden, Tuscany, Rome, and 
the small states of Germany and Italy. These are entirely de- 
pendent on the large states for existence ; and frequently have 
owed their preservation to the mutual jealousies of the principal 
powers. 

1285. In Asia, Russia controls a larger portion of territory, 
and is more formidable, than any other power. The Tartar, or 
Chinese Empire^ is next in extent, and has great resources ; but 
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it IB confined entirely to i\s own territtMries. The small, but popu- 
lous Empire, of Japan^ seems to possess ample means of self de^ 
fence also ; but has no communication with its neighbours. 

Persia and Turkey are feeble states, which cannot even restrain 
the robbers of their own territories. Arabia is divided among too 
many chiefs to possess any united power ; and Affghamatan^ 
although a powerful collection of tribes, is enfeebled for want of 
[247J firm union. Hindoostan is in the same condition ; but is 
chiefly under the influence of Great Britain. 

In Farther India^ there are two important, energetic states — 
the empires of Burmah, and of Anam or Tonkin. They appear 
to have power sufficient to contrd the whole peninsula, and are 
rapidly advancing in national improvements. The Malaya are 
formidable as robbers and pirates, but have no power as a nation. 

1286. The Malic laUs and Polynma are divided among nu- 
merous chiefe and kings, none of whom exert an extensive influ* 
ence. In Polynesia, the kings of the Sandwich Isles, and Society 
Isles, are the most powerful, and these islands are advancing most 
rapidly in civilization. 

1287. In Africa, the Barhary States were once formidable 
even to European nations by their piracies ; but they have gradu- 
ally decUned like Turkey, and are now of little consequence. 
Egypt^i under the government of an intelligent and energetic hjey 
is rising in respectability and power. The greater part of Africa 
is divided among numerous kings and chiefs, some of whom are 
powerful, while others scarcely possess a territory equal to an 
American village. They are perpetually at war, and the extent 
and power of each is continually varying. Congo appears to be 
the principal state south of the equator. Jhhantee has lately 
assumed a commanding station among the nations of Upper 
Guinea. Of the interior tribes, we know very Uttle. 

On the whole, it may be observed, with respect to Asia ani 
Africa^ that ho native power, Except Turkey, exerts any impor- 
tant influence on the rest of the world ; and that the extent and 
condition of states is continually fluctiiating. The influence and 
dominions of Russia and England, are rapidly extending in Asia, 

Mexico, and the countriea of South America have become in- 
dependent, and possess immense natural resources. But the state 
of confusion in which they have been involved, and which still 
prevails in some of them, and the low state of arts and improve- 
ment, must for a long time prevent them from taking an import- 
ant rank on the political scale. 

1288. The UmrEn States are the only independent power ot 
importance Remaining to be described. They are happily removed 
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from the jealousies of European powers ; and therefore it is not 
necessary to estimate their ability for engaging in their wars. 

They possess immense natural resources, and an extensive and 
fertile territory, fornishing the most valuable products of two 
zones. The people are free. They are brave and independent 
in their character ; intelligent and well educated beyond most 
other nations of the globe ; and rapidly advancing in arts, manu- 
factures, commerce, and wealth. No country has greater prosperity 
— none have more ample means of defence — and none have fewer 
reasons to fear the encroachments of foreign invaders, or fewer 
inducements to seek for foreign conquests. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Hie Physical Geog^phj of North America, including its mountains, natural 
divisioDfi, florraoe, and waters, has been already described, (page 72 to 92.) It has 
every variety of Climate, extending through all the regions, from the polar cir- 
cles to the vicinity of the equator. (See PhyneaL Chart of the IVorld, and IT 
733—7, 745—8, 754-»9, 766.) Its products havo a corresponding variety ; and a 
view of the most important Vegetables and Animals will be obtained by 
examining these articles under each region, in connection with the Physical Chart 
of the V\M)rld. It is rich in Mineral treasures also, aa described under that 
head. 

Only three, centuries have elapsed since any part of America was ranked among 
civilized nations ; and the first European settlements north of Mexico, were com- 
menced in 1607. The territory and resources of North America are amply suffi- 
cient for the foundation of empires, more extensive and powerful tban those of 
Europe. The United States is the only portion, which has taken an important 
rank among the nations of the earth. Mexico and Guatemala are now independent 
republics. Nearlv the whole civilized population of North America is found in the 
Afexican peninsula — the United States east of the Mississippi River— and the 
British provinces bordering on the United States. The vast region lying [249J 
north of latitude BOP is clumed by the Russians and British ; and the territory 
south of this and west of longitude 96^, belongs to Mexico and the United States. 
But the greater part of these regions is scarcely explored ; and with the excej)- 
tion of trading houses, and the districts of California and Santa Fe, this 
lan^st section of the continent is inhabited only by the native tribes of Indians. 

The Government, Religion, and state of Civilization of each division 
may be learned, by referring to the Chart of the WoYld in connexion with these 
tirticles ; and a particular account of the state of knowledge, arts^ &c., hat been 
given under the proper heads* 

ARCTIC REGIONS. 

GREENLAND. (&e IT 540,) 

This dreary country has usually been called Danish Ame&iga, but it now 
believed to be unconnected with theContinent. It may be said to consist of 
rocks, ice, and snow, and is nearly destitute of vegetation. Even in the southern 

?&rts, a few small junipers, willows, and birches are the only trees to be found, 
he ftn * m^b are such as can endure the most intense colo-^the reindeer, the 
polar fox, and the bear. The walroa and teal frei^nent the shores. fi»h and fovrl 
ve tolerably aQmero^s. 

«6* 
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The higheit moanUuM are on tbe west dde : and the three pinnaeies of what 
u oalled the Stag'i Horn are Tisibie from the sea, at the distance of fortj or 
sixty leapws. 

The natires are a branch of the Esqaimaoz or American Samoiedes. It is sap* 
posed thej do not exceed ten thousand, the nomber having been greatly rednced 
bj tbe small-pox. 

There are seyend settlements. estaUidied by the Danes and Norwegians and 
by Moravian missionaries, chiefly in the south-west. 

This coontry was colonized and claimed by the Danes. At one period, the 
colonists were enabled to export cattle and provhtions ; hot it is probably -a pos~ 
session of very small value to the mother country. 

RUSSIAN AMERICA; 

OB NOBTH-WEST COAST. 

The Russians may be regarded as the first discoverers of the north-western 
shores of America. They lay claim to the territory, and about 50,000 Indians 
acknowledge their authority. 

This coast seems to be chiefly alpine ; in some parts rising into snow-capped 
summits, with immense glacien winding through it cavities. In this respect, and 
in its numeroiu creeks and isles, it bears no small resemblance to Norway. The 
most remarkable mountain seems to be that called St. Elias by tbe Rnssiaa 
navigators ; and which, it is affirmed, is visible at sea at the distance of sixty 
le^^es. 

The inhabitants of the more northern regions of this coast appear to be Esqui- 
maux. The savages of Nootka are said to be verv cruel to the captives taken in 
war, and have frequently proved treacherous in their attacks on trading vessels. 
Whales form a favourite article of their food. 

[260] They obtain valuable furs from the seal and other animals ; aud many 
ships vis^t this coast to procure them tor the Chined market. (See IT 1274.) A 
chain of islands stretches from Kamschatka to the promontory of Alaska, which 
receives the general appellation of the Aleutian Isles. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Those parts of North America which still belong to Great Britain, are extent 
sive and of considerable importance ; bat they are so thinly peopled, and in snc& 
a disadvantageous climate, that they sink into insignificance, when compared 
with Mexico and Guatemala, or the territories of the United States. The in- 
habitants of the former are estimated at eight millions ; and those of the United 
States at ten ; while those of the British possessions scarcely exceed 400,000. 

The chief of these possessions is Canada, now divided into two provinces called 
Upper and Lower Canada, separated by the Ottawas River. The former ia oa 
the north of the great lakes ; tbe lower division, on the River Si. Lawrence. Ob 
the eastern coast, south of the River St. Lawrence, are Nova Scotia, New-Bruns-' 
■mickj and the Islands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St. Johns. Labrador, 
and the regions around Hudson^s Bay, sometimes called New-Britain, are nomi- 
nally subject to Great Britain also. All the British possessions are subject to a 
Govemor-Genersd, residing at Quebec. 

The greater part of this region is important only for the fur-trade and fisheries. 
Manufactures are few, unless those of flour and lumber in Canada be reckoned 
among them. Commerce is chiefly in these articles, and in the ncaJHttics of 

LOWBB CANADA. 

Lower Canada nominally extends north of the St. Laxvrence, into unexplored 
regions. But the only portion which is settled is the vale of the St. Lawrence, 
enclosed by twf ridges of mouataiiis nuuuog from soath*west to noVth-east, 
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diWdine the waters of thiii streuD, from thoM of the northem and Atlaatic dt- 
diTitiea. (See If 605.) 

At the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the oomitiy it rugged aad mmmtaioow^ 
and the cUmate yeiy serere. But in the upper and more Mutherly portions of 
the prorince, the country is well watered and fertile, and the cUmate ia milder. 
Allparts, howeyer, have the winters of Sweden, although situated in the latitude 
of france ; and are liable to great and sudden heat in summer. (See IT 761. ) 

At Montreal, the sfnring generally commences siaiwedu earlier uan at Queoee: 
Tegetation is proportionably more vigorons and luxuriant ; and the crops pro- 
duced are more abundant, as they are seldom checked by the early frosts, which 
are common in the eastern parts of the prorince. 

The greater part of the inhabitants are French, who are generally industrious. 
Their manners and customs are considerably tinctured with the French gayety 
and urbanitjT. The French women of the lower classes in Canada can jrenerally 
read and write, and are thus superior to the men ; but both are yeiy ignorant and 
superstitious, and blindly deroted to their priests. They ase the French language 
uniyer^fally, Eng^bh being restricted to the few British settlers. 

The chief town is QuebeCf built on a lofty point of land on the St. Lawrence ; 
which is here'snfficieotly deep and spacious to float more than one hundred sail of 
the line. The upper town is on a rock of limestone, well fortified, both by nature 
and art ; but the lower Town is the chief seat of commerce. 

Montreal is situated on an island in the Riyer St. Lawrence, It is the [251] 

Principal seat of the for trade, and increasing in population and importance. 
'^hree /Stvers, or Trois Riyieres, between Quebec ana Montreal, is a place of 
some trade. 

The Island of Cape Breton is connected with this proyince. It is chiefly 
valuable for its coal mines. 

UPPER CANADA. 

The soil of Unper Canada, it is stated by Uouchette, is generally a fine, dark 
loam, mixed with a rich yegetable mould, not exceeded in any portion of North 
America. From the eastern frontier of the proyince to Lake Ontario, a distance 
of about 170 miles, the land presents an almost nnifttrra leyel of exquisite beauty, 
rising only a few feet aboye the banks of the St. Lawrence, and finel]^ intersected 
in eyery direction bj|^ numerous streams. Seyeral of these are narigable (with 
occasional obstructions from fiiUsj for boats and eanoes, while they offer many 
choice situations for the erection or mills. On the northem shores of Lake On- 
tario is a ridge of heights of no greaj eleyation, and of inconsiderable breadth, 
from which the land soon descends again, and forms a leyel, fertile tract, extend- 
ing to Lake Huron. Most of the settlements are between the Riyer Niagara and 
Luce Huron, which is the finest part of the proyince. 

The climate of Upper Canada is particularly 8»lubrious ; and epidemic dis- 
eases, either among men or cattle, are almost unknown.' The winters are shorter, 
and not so rigorous as in Lower Canada. The spring opens, and agricultural la- 
bours commence, from six weeks to two months eariier tfaaa in the neighbourhood 
of Quebec. The summer heats are also more moderate, and the autumns are in 
general fayourable for securing the produce of all the late crops. 

The inhabitants are generally or English origin, and superior to those of the 
lower proyince. Many are emigrants from the United States. 

York is the seat of goyemment of Upper Canada. It is situated upon an ex- 
cellent harbour of the same name, sufficiently lai^ to contain a considerable fleet. 

Kingtton is situated near The Thousand Isles, which lie in the passage from 
Lake Ontario to the St. Lawrence. 

^ueeneiown is celebrated for a battle in the late war* 

HEW'VRWSWICK . 

New-^^iwick resembles Lower Canada in its climate and character, but it 
is less populous. It has a sood degree of fertility, especially in the neighbour- 
hood or tne St. Johns, and other riyers. Its forests produce pines of extsaordlnftry 
>lze ; ind lumber ana fi«h are the priACipal nrticlcf of export. 
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FridmiekUm ia tfas Mpital, liCMtod at the hatd of doop luiTtCBtioii on the St. 
John's RiTer. The Uurgeit town is SU Johntf near the mouth of the same riTer. 

NOVA SCOTZA. 




NoTa Seotia k a penfaisnla, south of New-Bnmswiek. The coast is 
and stoiqTy but the interior has some fertile land. The elunate is mild, but suEJect 
to frequent fogs. There are Yaloable mines of gypsum, coal, and iron, iriluch 
furnish artidea of expoit. Roads are generally good, ana communication easy ; 
there are good harbours on the coast ; and the commerce and wealth are increas- 
ing. Gypsum, lumber, and fish, are the principal exports. 
[SSz] Mal^'ax has a fine harbour. It is a nayal station, and is flourishing in com- 
merce. Jjwerpool is also a commercial place of some importance. Windsor 
has a college. 

St, JohnSf or Prince Edwardf is a large island north of Nova Scotia. 

NEWFOUNDLAND . 

Newfoundland is a barren, hilly island, of which the interior is unknown. The 
coast abounds with fine harbours. It is a region of frosts and fogs, only valuable 
OS a convenient fishing station. The population is chiefly of persons concerned 
in the fisheries, and is very yariable. Scarcely any education or refinement is 
generally found antong them. 

8L John* is the capital ; a place of considerable population, but reduced by 
repeated conflagrations. 

LABRADOR. 

This large countxr was so named by a Portuguese navigate, who first disco- 
vered it. In the inland parts Uiere were American Indians, and on the ooasts £s- 
quimauz ; but the former have mosthr retired to the south, and even the latter 
seem gradually to withdraw. A few factories were lihe only colonies here, till the 
Moravian clergy formed little settlements at Nain, Qkkak, and Uopedale. 

So far as examined, Labrador is generally hilly, and even, mountainous. The 
eastern coast exhibits a most barren and iron-bound appearance, the rocky moun- 
tains rising suddenly from the sea ; and is lined with thousands of islands, abound- 
ing with Uie eider-duck, and other seafowl. Rivers, brooks, lakes, and ponds^ 
are abundant, rich in fish, and frequented by innumerable birds. 

In the interior, the air is milder, there are many trees, and some ^mptoms of 
fertili^. The mountaineers of the interior resemble gipsies, with somewhat of 
French features, from a mixture of Canadian blood. They live in a kind of tent 
covered with deer skin and birch bark. They profess to be Roman Catholics^ 
and occasionally visit the priests at Quebec. 

TERRITORY OF BTTDSON's BAY. 

The Hudson's Bay Company claims the extensive territories on the west, south, 
and east of that inland sea, supposed to extend from 70O to 115° of west longi- 
tude ; and allowing the degree ^y 30 miles, the length will be 1360 geographical 
miles, and the medial breadth about 360. This vast extent of ice and snow ia 
however of little consequence considered in itself. There are some fertile tracts 
on the southern border. 

The regions on the west of Hudson's Bay have been called New North and 
New South Wales ; whfle that on the east is styled East Main. The most valu- 
able settlements are in the vicinity of James's Bay, at Albany-fort, Moose>fart, 
and East-Main Factory. To the west, the Hudson's Bay Company has extended 
little farther than Hudson House. The Sea of Hudson commonly presents bold, 
rocky shores ; but at intervals, there are marshes and large beaches. Even in 
latitude 67^, the winters have the severity of the Frozen Regions, already 4e- 
ficribed, (H 765—7. ) The fiih in Hudson's Sea are far from numerous ; aatd the 
triiale fisbeiy has been attempted without success. The quadrapeds and' hird9 
Correspond with those of Labiadtr and Cnadiu 
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The northern natives are Eaqnimaaz, but there are other tavages in the tooth ; 
and the factories are yisited by seyeral tribes. All iobaist on the pioduets of 
hunting and fishing. 

UNITED STATES. [253] 

The United States form a sing^le republic, composed of twenty-four sepa* 
rate states and serend territorial governments, together with an extensive terri- 
im acquired by purchase, west of the Mississippi Kiver, which is yet undivided 
and scaroely explored. The whole cover a surface of two millions of square 
miles. About one million are occupied by 10,000,000 of civilized inhabitants ; 
and the remainder by 400,00aor 600,000 Indians, in a savaee state. 

Under the head of North America, (paee 72) a particular description of the 
mountains, geological structure, surface and waters of the United States, has al- 
ready been given. They extend from the Cold Regions on the north, to the Tro- 
pica! on the south, and their prodactions include all the necessaries, and most of 
the luxuries of these climates. ( See IT 746, 754—^ and 759. ) The climate of the 
Cold Region is rendered milder in the Eastern States, by the vicinity of the sea 
on the one side, and the lakes on the other, and by the low latitude in which it ifl 
found on thia continent 

The Government of the individual states is described, page 181, and that of the 
Union, page 181. A view of religious denominations will be found, pa^e 187. 
The state of learning and education is particularly described, page 200—2 ; and 
Literary Institutions, oage 209 to 211. 

The state of Agriculture, and its variations in different districts, are {riven under 
that head. If 1200 to 1207 ; of Roads, IT 1222^5, and of Cities, IT 1240. The 
state of Manufactures and Commerce are siven in the articles on those subjects, 
and are more fully exhibited in the tables relating to these subjects. The tables 
of population derived from the late census, will show the proportion of the inha- 
bitants of each state, engaged in Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures, re- 
spectively. 

A brief exhibition of the power and resources of the United States was ^ren 
in the article on National Power. No nation on earth has advanced so rapidly in 
population and improvements during the same period. None is now so free irom 
all obstacles to their progress in knowledge, art6, and national wealth. Since 
1790, their shipping has increased from 400,000 to 1,^X),000 tons ; and the exports 
from 20, to 70 millions of dollars, with h corresponding! increase of revenue irom 
the customs. Manufectures have also been advancing rapidly. In the Kame pe- 
riod, their population has increased from 4,000,000 to 10,000,000, or generally at 
such a rate as to doable in 25 years. 

EASTERN STATES. 

JOLAINE, 

Maine is one of the most recently settled of the Atlantic States, and was until 
lately, a part of Massachusetts. 

It has all the characteristics of a primitive country, before described, (If 158) 
•—a rugxed coast indented with numerous harbours—an uneven and hilly surface 
—a hua soil— «nd numerous lakes and streams, not well adapted for navigation. 

Iti climate is cold, but healthy, varying in moisture according to its distance 
from the sea. A lam part of it is still covered with forests. Agriculture [254] 
is Uttleadvanced. Manufactures are few. Its extensive seacoast and fine bar* 
hours are favourable to commerce^ and it is now the fourth state in the Union in 
the quantity of its shipping. Its forests and grazing farms furnish the chief ex*> 
ports ; but the enterprise of the people has even led them to carry cargoes of ice 
to the West Indies, which have proved a source of profit. 

PorUandy the capital, on Casco Bay, is a large town, with a fine harbour. It 
it among the first seven in the Union in the amount of its shipping. 

Eaaiport is a commercial place, on the bordei-s of New-Brunswick. Cttstmc 
i6 inporttnt as a military post. maekiOB ia a place of considerable trade. 
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Bruiuwickj on the AsdrMeognn, la the seat of Bowdmn CoUeee. Bangor , 
at the head or aaTigation on thePenobscot, has an tnstitation combining literary 
and theological education. WatervUU hiss a Baptist institution, of the sam^ 
duuraeter. 

NEW-HAHFSHIRB. 

The snrface of New-Hampshire is lerel on the coast. In the interior, it risea 
mto hills and moontains, which giye it a n^ed character. The White Mountains 
tower aboye all the peaks of the Apalachian Chain, and serve as a landmark to 
TCSHels at a great distance at sea. As is usual in mountainous tracts, it abounds 
in lakes and streams, but it has little internal nayigation. The extent of its sea- 
coast is small. 

The primitiye character of its geology renders its soil generally difficult of til- 
lage, and best adapted to tiastnrage. It is interspersed with fertile and well cnlti- 
yated tracts. A large part of the state is still coyered with forests. The climate 
is cold, but equable and healthy. 

The inhabitants have the usual industry and good morals of New-England* 
Education is well attended to. 

Grazing is the chief emplcrpnent of the people, and the products of the dairies, 
forests, and mines, are the cmef articles or export. Manufactures are not much 
advanced ; and its active commerce is not extensive. 

Concord, the seat of govemmeat, is a flourishing town in the interior, con- 
nected with Boston by the Middlesex Canal. Porttmouth, on the Piscataqua 
River, is the only seaport. Its harbour is fine, and open at all seasons ; and this 
is one of the naval stations of the United States. It is the eighth town in the 
United States in commerce. 

At Hanover, is Dartmouth College^ a respectaUe and flourishing institatios* 
Franconia contains some of the best iron mmes in the United States. 

VERHoirr. 

Vermont is traversed through its whole extent by the Green Mountains, from 
which it derives its name. They render the whole surface uneven, and divide it 
mto two principal declivities, one towards Connecticut River, and the other to- 
wards Lake Champlain. This direcu the intercourse of one division to New- ' 
England, and of the other to New-Tork and Canada. The northern part declines 
towards the St. Lawrence, into which the waters of Lake Memphremagog flow. 
The Green Mountains form the highest part of the Apalachian chain, except the 
White Mountains. The streams of Vermont are not lange. Most of the state 
F265] has a good soil, which is well watered. The air is serene and healthy, and 
the climate equable. The borders of Lake Champlain are subject to fevers. 

Agriculture and grazing form the chief employments of the people. Manafac- 
tures, except those of a coane kind made in families, are chiefly obtaiued from 
abroad, in exchange for the produce of their forests, mines, and quarries of mar* 
ble, and for their cattle and horses. 

Montpelier, the seat of government, is a beautiful villaj^e, in a little circular 
valley, on the Onion River.. Burlington is a flourishmg commercial town^ 
beautuully situated on Lake Champlain*. It is the seat of the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Middltburv, on the Otter River, has a college ; and there is a medical school 
connected with it, at Castleton. It contains a wie quarry of marble. Vergennes 
IB at the head of navigation on the Otter River, below IVfiddleburr. Bennington 
ih one of the oldest towns in the state, and celebrated for the defeat of a parly of 
Hessians from Burgoyne's army in 1777. 

Windtor and BraUUborough are flourishing towns on the Connecticut Rirer* 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The surface of Massachusetts is greatly diversified. The coast is indented with 
|i number of bays. The eastern portions are uneven— the western, veiy hilly and 
maontaiaoiB* The vale of the CoDneeticat Birer is lerel. The soil is equally 
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dhreiBified. On the coast it is generally sandj or stony, and in many other parts, 
ftrtile. 

The climate is dry and healthy in the interior. On the coast, it is rendered 
damp and unpleasant, daring the spring and much of the sommer, by north^eait 
vinas. 

Massachusetts was the.first settled state in New-England, and now has a more 
dense population than any other in the Union. 

Agricolture has been more attended to in this state than in most others. Mann- 
ftctures are flourishing, and considerable quantities are exported. Its commerce 
and fisheries extend to every quarter of the globe. Although one of the smallest 
states, it is first except New-Tork in commerce, and amon|[ the first in manufac- 
tores and wealth. Its citizens are distinguished for their enterprise and public 
spirit. Its literary institutions rank among the first in the Union ; and the general 
state of education is exceUent. 

Massachusetts abounds in flourishing towns and Tillages. Boston is the capital, 
and indeed the chief city of New-Ennand in commerce, population, and w^th. 
No city of the United States is more distiiiffuished for its hterai^ and humane in* 
stitutions, and it is second only to New-l^rk in commeice. ft has a fine har- 
bour, accessible at all seasons, adorned with a number of islands, and surrounded 
by a beautiful and highly cultivated countiy. .Charieatown is a flourishing town, 
opposite to Boston, forming in eflect one of its suburbs. It contains tlM State 
Prison. 

Cambridge, four miles distant, contains the imiyersity, already described, with 
which a medical institution in Boston is connected. 

Salem is a flourishing and wealthy place, the second in New-England, and the 
fifth in the IJnited States, in the extent of its commerce. It is distinguished for 
the extent of its trade with the East Indies. Beverly, opposite to Salem, on the 
same harbour, is extensively engaged in the fisheries , and this is the principal em- 
ployment of the inhabitants of Marblehead and Oloucester, NeW'Bedford and 
Nantucket. Newburyport is the third commercial place in the state ; and [256] 
has a good harbour, but difficult of approach. Plyniouth has considerable trade, but 
is chiefly remarkable as the landins place of the first settlers of New-England. The 
^* forefather's rock," as it is styled, on which they landed, has been removed from 
the sly)re to the centre of the town. 

Worcester, Northampton, and Springfield, are flourishing places in the inte- 
rior. Lynn, near Boston, is noted for its manufactures pf shoes, and for its fine 
sea-beach. Williamatovm, in the north western comer of the state, is the seat of 
Williams' College. Andover, north of Boston, has an academy and theological 
school of celebrity ; sjid Amher$t a college. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The surface of Conneoticot is various^ but generally uneven, rising into moun- 
tains in the north-western parts. The soil of the Connecticut valley is very fine. 
That of the sea shore is in some parts sandy, or stony and barren. Thtf state has 
generally the hard soil of a primitive region, but is rendered productive by!careful 
caltivation. 

The climate of the coast is variable and moist ; that of the interior more 
equable. 

The pepf>ie are distinguished for ingenuity, and persevering industry. Tillage 
is conducvifj with a considerable degree of skill. Grs^zing is however the chief 
ecci^tion/ Manufactures are carried on extensively for exportaticm ; especially 
those of cotton, wood, and metals. The coasting trade in provisions, cattle, &c. 
IS considerable, prarticularly with New- York and the southern states. Its foreign 
commerce is carried on principally through New-York, and many of its vessels and 
seamen sail from that port, on foreign voyages. Although one of the three small- 
est states in the Union, it is superior to one half the larger ones in exports, manu- 
factures and wealth. This state baa been much distinguished for its men of ge- 
nius and learning, and for the ffenerat regularity and food order of the people. 

NeW'Hanen atid Hartford we alternately tktB seatrtf the legislature. New- 
Mwen is a beautiful town, distinguished for Its voUcge. Its harbour is not goo^, 
b«t it if n place of considerable commerce. Hartford is a flourishing town, boUi 
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in tnde and imnofsctores. It if the seat of Washiiigtoii College ; of tiie Ameri- 
can As jlom, the first institution established in tl» coimtrT for the Deaf and 
Domb ; and nf the Retreat for the Insane, desiipacd for the whole state. 

Neuy'London has one of the finest harboars on the eoast, and is engiu^ in the 
whale and seal fisheries. Norwich is at the head of nari^ation on tbe Thames 
Hirer, which enifities at New- London, and is the seat of considerable mannfactores 
and trade. Middletovfil is a beaatifol town SO miles from the Soond, which has 
a larire share of fnreigp commerce, and extensive manafactores. It contains an in- 
stitmion of celebrity, in which military exercises and discipline are combined with 
literary instruction. 

Fairfield has a ||rood harlKnir and some trade. LUchfteld, the capita] of the 
eoonty of the same name, has a number of factories, and is distinroished for its 
law-school. Stafford, east of Hartford, is celebrated for its chalybeate mineral 
springs. ' 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Rhode Island is the smallest state in the Union. It consists chiefly of the shores 
and islands of Narraganset Bay, which (mens the navi^tion to eyery part of it. 
[257] The southern part is lerel, sandy, and sterile; the northern is hillr. 
The islands, and some portions of the coast, are remarkably b^Mmtifnl and fertile. 

Agriculture is not iu a very flourishing state, except in the islands, which have 
been styled the garden of New-England. Grazing is an imptMrtant occupation. 

In proportion to its ponjalatitin, this state has more extensive mannfoctnrea thsm 
any other. Its commerce is also considerable, but chiefly with other parts of the 
United States. 

Providenee is the third town in New-En?land in population, and among tiie first 
in commerce. It is distinguished for its university, and the nomeroos li^tories at 
the villafire of Pavotuekety which lies within its bounds. 

Newport has one of the finest harbours in the world ; but has lost mnch of its 
former commerce. Brittol is a flourishing place of trade. These three towns 
comprise half the population of the state. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

NEW-YOEK. 

The northern parts of New-Tork have a rugged surface, sterile soil, and cold 
climate. The eastern partake of the character of the New- England States. The 
western, including the valley of the Mohawk, belong to the great secondary region, 
and have the usual level and fertile character of this formation. They ahoaud in 
lakes, and have a milder, but less healthy climate, than the eastern parts. 

The great canal from the Hudson River to Lake Erie, which distinguishes New* 
York, combined with the Hudson, the great lakes on the north, and Lake Cham- 
plain on the east, give this state such advantages for inland navigation as are 
enjoyed by no other in the Union. 

The people of New- York are enterprising and industrious, and improvements in 
roads, canals, institutions foir education and other public objects, are advancing 
with great rapidity. . 

Agriculture i» skilfully^ conducted, and ito products are abundant anq^excellent. 
In the west, they are chieflj those of tillage ; and in the east, of gnziB^. Mann- 
factures are extensive and flourisbing. The commerce, both internal imd lorei^, 
is'of great importance, and rapidly increasina. New- York is indeed the seat of 
commerce for New-Jersey, and a considerable part of New* England, and com- 
prises a very large portion of the imports and exports of the United States. It is 
the richest and most populous state m the Union, and one of the largest and most 
commercial. 

Albany, the seat of gov|^ment, is a flonrishing city. It is ^ely situated for 
trade, near the head of unhl^ on the Hudson, and at the point of union of the 
Erie and Champlain caifils.^ fw^ForA is the commercial capital of this state. 
It is the most popalons city in the United States, and among the £rst eommericid 
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eitiet in die world. Its luurbonr is excellent, and open at all teasoni. The aecneij 
aroottd is yery fine. 

Hudson is 28 miles below Albany at the head of ship narigation. It is the seat 
of considerable manofactnres and commerce. Troy^ next to Albany, is the largest 
inland town in the state, and at the head of natural naTigation on the riTer. 
fVaterford and Lansingburgy Tillages aboye this, hare now a sloop naTigstioii 
by means of a canal. Schenectady is next to Troy in Size, and is a place of con- 
siderable trade. It is distingiiished as the seat of Union College. iVinoottrgA, [268] 
Poughkeepne, and CatUkill, are considerable trading towns on the Hodson. 
—In the western part of this state, new towns have sprang ^np and increased in 
population, commerce, and wealth, with a rapidity scarcely nralled ; and the style 
of Duildine and mode of livine are said to be superior to those of the older settle- 
ments. Mochester is one or the most flonrislung near the lakes, in trade ' and 
maniifactores. Utica^ Rome, and Canandaigua are large and floorishimrplaees* 
"' Buffalo is the centre of trade for a large tract of coontry. 8aekeV» Harbour 
was the naval station of Lake Ontario, during the late war. Auburn is the seat of 
a Presbyterian theological seminary-— C/tn ton, of Hamilton College— and jETami/* 
(on, of a Baptist theological institution. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania is traversed from north to south by the Apalachian chain, which is 
here divided into several ridges, and gives a mountaiuous character to the middle 
lection of the state. The south-eastern and north-western comers are level or 
Qndulating. Tbe advantages for inland navi^tion are inferior to those of some 
other states, and most of the internal trade is by land carriage ; but several im* 
portent canals are commenced, which will greatly increase its commercial advan- 
fjiges. 

The vaUeys between the ridges, and the level country, have a fertile soil, pro* 
flacine grain, vegetables, and fruits of eveiy description, in abundance. This 
state IS rich in iroi^ore ; and beds of coal abound, both in the western and iifltth- 
eastern portions. The climate varies, from the cold of New-EngUmd on the noittt* 
to the nuldness of Maryland and Virginia on the south. It is generally tempertte 
:ind salubrious, but liable to sudden changes. 

The Agriculture of Pennsylvania is superior to that of any other part of the 
Union, and the land is chiefly devoted to tillage. It is next to Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, in the proportion of its population engaged bat 
manufactures. The amount produced is greater than that or all the New-England 
.states united, and is rapidly increasing. Its foreign commerce is not proportioned 
to the size of the state ; but there is an extensive internal trade, with tne neigh- 
bouring regions and the Western States. 

Jffarritburg, the seat of government, is a pleasant village on the Sutqnehann A. 
PJUladelphia is the commercial capital, and the only seaport. It is the seconil 
city in the Union in population, ana the first in manufactures. Its inland trade i« 
extensive, and its market is said to be unrivalled. It is also distinguished for 
literary and scientific institutions, and has the first medical school in the United 
States. 

Laneoiter is a large inland tbwn. with considerable manufactures and tnUle. 
PUtuburg, at the junction of the Allegany and Monongahela Rivers, is tbe seconll 
city in population, and the metropolis of the western part of the state. It is dis- 
tinguishea for the coal beds in its vicinity, wbich have ^iven rise to numermia 
branches of manufiMtufe ; and it carries on an extensive trade with the Weitcni 
Statcf. ' N 

Ea$tof*f CD the Delaware, is the chief teat of trade in the norA-eaateitt part of 
the state. fVilkabarre is the laigest town, except Beaton, hi theMi(heai pttt, 
and is admired fo? its beautiful sttnation. CarU$ie is tiie seat of Dicfciiison C4- 
lege, and a place of considerable trade. Bec^orcLon the Janiata, and t'ork^ €^ 
the Dusqnehannah, are noted for mineral springs. JEfie ia a place of considernrie 
trade, heautifolly titiuted en Iiake Erie. Mea4^t0 is the scat of a college^ 

27 
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NEW-JBRSET. 



[259] 

The foothem part of New-Jeney is a tract of barren, allnYtal sand, thinly 
pqpalated. The northern parts are nigged and mountainous, but productiye in 
grain. The middle region is level or undulating, and extremely fertile. It is well 
cultivated ; and abounds in villages and towns, which are {he great thorough* 
fare between the northern and southern states. 

The climate varies, like that of Pennsylvania, with the latitude and elevation ; 
but is more moist, from the vicinity of the sea. There are important mines of 
bog- iron on the coast, and of iron stone in the northern parts. 

Agriculture is well conducted, and the state produces large supplies'of vegetables 
and other products of the farm, for the markets of Philadelphia and New- York, as 
well as considerable quantities of grain. The cider of New-Jersey is peculiarly fijie. 
Great industry is also exhibited in manufactures ; and although this state is among 
the six smallest in the Union, it is among the first six in the amount of its manu- 
factures, and in wealth. From the flatness of its coast, it has no good seaport ; 
and almpet all its commerce is carried on through Philadelphia and New-Tork. 

TrenUnif the seat of government, is at the head of the tide navigation on the 
Delaware. Its manufactures and trade are considerable. Newark is the largest 
town in the state. It is extensively engaged in manufactures and internal tr^e ; 
and is celebrated for the excellence of its cider. Elizabetktown is a flourishing 
place, 6 miles from it. NetD'Srunnioick is the channel of trade from the xnlana 
counties to New-Tork. 

Princeton has an elevated and healthy situation, and is distinguished for its coU 
lege and theological seminary. Morruitown is the principal pUce in the northern 
part of the state. Schooletra Mountain is noted for its mineral spring. Patter^ 
iron is celebrated fur the falls of the Passaick River, which are the seat of import* 
ant manufacturing establishments. Burlington and Salem, on the Delaware 
. R;ver, were among the earliest settlements in the state. 

'^ DELAWARE. 

Delaware is the smallest state, except Rhode-IslancI, in the Union. The sur- 
face is generally level and gently undulating, and is crossed by numerous streams. 
The soil is generally rich, except a sandy portion on th3 borders of Maryland. 
The climate is milder than that of Pennsylvania. 

Agriculture employs a large proportion of the population, and wheat is the raost 
^ important product. The southern part is chiefly devoted to grazing. There are 
' a number of celebrated flour-mills, powder-millf, and other extensive manufac- 
turing establishments in this state, most of which are on the Brandywine Creek. 
The foreign trade is chiefly through Philadelphia ; but the coasting trade is of 
some importance. 

Doeer is the seat of government. Wilmington is a large town oh the Delaware 
River, and a place of considerable trade and manufactures. NevQCOatle is also a 
flourishing town. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

HARYLAND. 

This statd 10 yenetrated by the Chesapeake Bay and its Hf^aerons branches^ 
Thfccastem shoflL and the tracts lying on the bay, are a flat alluvion. The western 
(200] parts enter In^ mountainous and primitive region. The Potomac furnishes wb. 
aland naf^Mu>n to the most western postf^ns of the state. A part of the 
alluvion iuRPbrt but the soil is gtnendly rich, and produces the finest wheat nA 
tobacco. <p^v^ 

> The c&inate is so miM, that cottm is raised foi domestic ns^ and the sonthetli 
conntiet jlnr^i|Oite warm. In the low tracts, which occupy r Urge part of tlUB 
state, the cumate is moist and nnhealthy. 

Agricultnie is conducted with much iKill in the Mtthern pftrts^ «Bd fimish^ ftl) 
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the prodoctf of temperate climatea. Manufactures are not carried on exteniiyeLy, 
except in a few portions of the state. The exports of prodnctions, and the foreign 
oommerce, are considerable. 

Annapolis, the seat of government, is a small town on the haj, with some 
trade. Baltimore, the commercial capital, is on a bay nmnine np from the Pa- 
tapsco River. It is divided by a small stream, into two parts— 4he town and FelPs 
Point. The latter is the principal seat of commercial bnsiness, which is in a 
flourishing state. 

Fredenekatoum is the largest town in the state, next to Baltimore. Hatfre 
de Grace iB sitmted on the prineipal ferry, at the mouth of the Snsqnehaimah 
RiTcr. « 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia is the largest, and one of the most populous states in the Union. Ti;e 
Apalaehian Chain covers the whole middle section with its ridges, and gives it a 
nigeed surface. The country east of the mountains descends gradually to the flat 
ana sandy alluvion of the coast. The district west of the mountains is hilly. 

The soil varies very much-— sandy and sterile on the coast — extremely fertile on 
the banks of rivers— and productive in the valleys of the Alleganies. 

The climate is equally varied— hot, moii«t, and unhealthy in the lower alluvial 
country — and cool and salubrious among the mountains. This state has the roost 
valuable productions of Temperate Regions ; and the soutiiem part has some 
belonging to the Warm Regions. Virginia is also rich in iron, coal, and other 
minerals of value. 

Agriculture is not well conducted, except among the mountains.' Wheat and 
tobacco are the principal products. 

The manufactures are chiefly domestic, except those of metals. The exports 
are valuable : but oomniere« onploys only a small part of the population. 

Riehnonah the largest town and the seat of government, at the head of ship 
navigation on the S»mes River. Its favourable situation for trade in the centre of 
the state, and the valuable coal mines in its vicinity, render it a iSourishing place. 

fVilliamalfurg was the former metropolis, and is the seat of William and Maiy 
College. Norfolk, on Elizabeth River. U the principal seat of foreign commerce, 
end a flourishing city. There is a naval station at Portsmouth, on the opposite 
aide of the river. Petersburg is a place of some trade, botii internal and toreien. 
Fredericksburg is'tlsH flourishing. IVheeting, on the Ohio, is the channel of a 
|[reat deal of tAuiiwss. . ^orktown is celebrated for the surrender of ComwalUs, 
m the revolutionary war. Ckarlottesville is the seat of the University of Virginia 
recently established— Prti^ce Edward County contains the flourishing college of 
Hamden Sidney. ' ^ 

DISTJRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

This is a small district, ten miles square, lying on both sides of the Potomac, 
which was ceded to the government of the United States, by the states Vir-[S^ J 
ginia and Maryland. It contains the city of Washington, with Georgetown and 
Alexandria. 

WAsniKOTON is laid out oi^ an extensive and regular plan, as the seal of 
eovemment of the United States. It is not yet closely built, and the clusters of 
novses, with large vacant spots, appear like a number of villages. The public 
bdldii^ are magnificent, it is at the head of ship navigation on the Potomac, 
and has an extensive navy-yard, at which the laigest shins can lie. ^ 

Georgetown, two miles distant, is a considerable place of traj^ and has a 
Catholic College. Alexandria is a large and flourishing commerciWown. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina is divided into the low and sandy allavion on the coast— the 
middle country on the deelivitr of the Alleganies— and the high countiy amon|; 
tbvseiEHmntains. Its coast is flat, and lined with sand-bars and islands. It is 
ffuraiihed with nomeroBS sounds and inlets, but has no good harbours. 
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Tfa« soil Twies with the geological character ; but is generally nnprodactire, 
except in the TaUeyi of the atreanu, and amone the moontains. The climate is 
iinhealthj in the low eoontiy ; bat very agreeable in the elcrated tracts. It pro- 
duces the oiops both of the northern and the sonthem states. 

The people are chiefly employed in the raising of grain, rice, and cotton. Im 
the pine-barrens, large quantities of pitch, tar, and turpentine are made. The 
mannfactnres of this state are chiefly domestic. Its commerce is limited, for 
want of good harbours ; and there is no considerable seaport. 

Raleighf the capital, is a handsome town on the borders of the hirh countijr. 
Chapel Htll, not far urom it, contains the aniversity of the state, rfewbem is 
the largest town in t\^ state, and has considerable trade. JPayetteville, at the 
liead ot boat nayigation on Cape Fear River, is next in size : and is one of the 
most flourishing commercial puces. IVilmingtonf 84 miles from the sea, is the 
chief port for shipping. Eaenton is a Tillage well situated for trade, but on- 
liealthy. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

This state resembles North Carolina, in surface and soil. Its climate is wanner. 
Northern T^etables and fruits do not flourish, except in the eleyated tracts. Ite 
producticMis are chiefly cotton and rice ; and the culture nf these forms the prin- 
cipal source of wealth, and produces a large amount of valuable ei^ports. Manu- 
factures are chieflv domestic Most of the trade is cairied on oy ships from 
other states ; yet tnis state has a lai^ share of commerce, wealth, and reflnement. 
Columbia is the seat of |;ovemment, in a healthy, agreeable situation on the 
Riyer Congaree. It contains the Uniyersity of South Carolina. CharlaUm is 
the commerdal capital, and the only city of considerable size in the state. It ia 
situated on a low peninsula between«Ashley and Cooper Rivers, which form a fine 
harbour at their function. It is a place of importasee fnr commerce and wealth ; 
and die largest city except Baltimore, in the Southern States. GeorgeUnon is a 
place of trade alfeo, but its sitnatiou is unhealthy. Camden has an extensiye 
inland trade. Beaufort^ situated on an islancL has one of the best harbours in 
the state. Eutano Spring* is a small stream falling into the Santee, north of 
Charleston, celebrated for an important battle, in the revolutionary war. 
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[262] 

r Geoi^a reseftobles the Carolines in its surface and. soil. The high conntrjr 
is not so extensive or elevated, but the soil is strong and productive in grain. 
-in the south, the climate is sufficiently warm to produce the sugar-cane. It is 
the most thinly settled of all the Atlantic States. 

The cultivation of cotton is very profiuble, and employs almost all the people, 
to the exclusion of other branches of agriculture. Indjgo was formerly an im- 
portant product of Hub state ; but is now generally neglected. Domestic manu- 
factures are considerable. The commerce is extensive, but chiefly carried on bj 
no^em ships. 

J^led^evillef the seat of government, is h thriving villaj^ Savannah is the 
commercial capital, and has extensive trade. Augusta is an important seat of 
ixiland trade, at the falls of the Savannah River. Darien, on the coast, is a place 
of some trade. St, Marfj^t has a good harbour, ana some commerce also. 
Athens is the seat of the university of Greoi|^ 

g ATtABAMA. 

Alabama^sembles Geoigia in surface and climate, except that the southern 
portion extends farther into the Tropical Region. 

The soil of this state is celebrated for its fertility, and is admirably adapted to 
cotton. The northern part lies in the fertile vale of the Tennessee River, and 
the northern and central regions derive a fine, healthy climate firom their elfr> 
ration. The sonthem part is freqnently visitea by malignant feyen. 

This itate is thinly settled. It ii almost devotea to tM caltare of cottoa* Aa 
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extensire commeroe is carried on in this article, from the ports on the Chilf of 
Nexlco. 

Cahawba, the seat of ^oyeniment, is a new and small settlement. Mobile 
was the first settled town m Alabama, and is the principal seat of its commerce. 
Blakely, on the opposite side of Mobile Bay, is also a place of trade. Kiiii<i- 
ville is a fioniiriiing town, and the principal in the Tale of the Teanessee. 
JFlorenee, on the Tennessee, is also flourishing. 



WESTERN STATES. 



MISSISSIPPI. 



The neater part of Mississippi belongs to the yalley of the Mississippi River, 
and declines towards it. The southern portion is flat ; the northern monntainons. 
The soil is trerj fertile, like that of Alabama, and the climate similar. The popu- 
lation is thinner than that of any state east of the Mississippi. Only half the 
state is owned by the whites ; the rest belongs to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians. Cotton is here also the chief article of culture, and a source of wealth. 
Grain and provisions are brought from the states on the Ohio. Manufactures are 
few^ and the only commerce is in cotton, provisions, and the necessaries of life. 

Jackson^ on Pearl River, was recently laid out for the seat of government. 
Notches is the largest town in the state, and the only place of much trade. Its 
exports of cotton, and the passage of steam-boats to and firom New-Orleans, 
render it a place of considerable business. WasMngion has a college incor^ 
porated. Gibson Port, on Bayou Piere, has a considerable trade. 

LOUISIANA. [263] 

Louisiana is a low, level tract, forming the delta of the Mississippi. It is crossed 
in every direction by the outlets and branches of the river, and has numerous 
swamps formed by its inundations. For SO miles from the mouth, the land is a 
continued morass. The banks are above the level of the adjacent country ; and 
levees, or dikes, are necessary to protect it from the floods. These sometimes 
eive way, and great devastation is produced. One-fifth of the state is occnpiwl 
by vast prairies, which feed and fatten large numbers of cattle. 

The soil of Louisiana is proverbially fertile, like that of Egypt, from the effects 
of the annual inundations. Its climate is that of the Hot Regions, which permits 
vegetation throughout the year. Its productions include some of the most valna- 
able tropical vegetables and fruits. 

Sugar and cotton are the principal articles of culture. The state is chiefly de- 

Eendent on the upper country for grain.. Manufactures are principally obtained 
>om abroad. The commerce is very ex^nsive, embracing the products and sup- 
plies of almost the whole basin of the Mississippi. 

JVeW'OrUanSf the capital, from its situation at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
Is the centre of this trade. Steam-boats are continually employed in transportmg 
the produce of the upper states, and the imports of thi» city. Its situation is 
very low, and its climate very unhealthy for strangers, especially in the warm 
season ; but, notwithstanding these disadvantages, it is likely to become one of 
the most important commercial dties of the InDited States. The inhabitants of 
New-Orleans, and indeed of Louisiana, are chiefly French ; and the French lan- 
gn^e is most in use. « «. n 

Tliere are no other towns of importance. Madisonville, on LAke Ponchar- 
train, Js the seat of a navy-yard. Alexandria, Opelowas, and Batm^Rouge aw 
thriving places. Natchitoches is die most western settlement of the Umtea 
States. 

OHIO. 

Ohio is generally a level state, and no where mountainous. On the borders of 
.« nk;rk w;iiA«r s* U itniv o«.^ i«.r«<»iiar . Thc soil is ancommo^T fertue, and pro* 

B. T] 

27* 



Ohio is generally a level state, and no where monntamous. On the borders 01 
the Ohio vaUey it is hiUy and irregular. The soU is nncomn^y ferUle, •ndpro- 
aiic«8 Itumriant cr^ of grain and maize. The chmate in the south la so r 
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that eattle reqoiie little attention in the winter ; and are fireqnentlj left without 
shelter. The northern parts have a colder climate. 

Acricnltore ie piinued with great indiutrj and cuccess. Large nombers of cat- 
tle, norees, and swine are noBed. in the woodn and prairies, and form a part'of the 
cziK>rtt. Orchards floorith here. Manufactures are more adranced than in anj 
region west of the moontains ; and some of the cloths are superior in beauty to 
anj other of American manufacture. The trade of this state is important ; and 
it IS the channel of commerce between the western and the Atlantic States. It 
has increased in population and wealth with wonderfid rapidity. In 1790, it con- 
tained SOOO inhabitants j in 1800, 45,000 ; and in 1820, 581,000. 

Columbuay the seat ot goyerament, is a new settlement. dneinnaU is a hand- 
some and flourishing city, the largest except New-Orleans, west of the mountains. 
It has a college and medical institution, and is a place of considerable trade, 
wealth, and refinement. 

SteubenviUe is one of the largest places, next to this, and has important mana- 
[264] factures, CMlicothe is among the largest towns of the state. Marietta is 
one of the oldest settlements, remarkable ror the remains of ancient forts in its 
neighbourhood. ZaneroUU is a flourishing town on the Muskingum RiYer. 
Cleaveland is the principal town on Lake flrie. Athena is the seat of the Ohio 
Uhireiisily, an institution yet in its infancy. 

INUIANA. 

Indiana resembles Ohio, in surface, soil, and climate. It has more extensire 
prairies however, and its air is not so pare and salubrious ; in part) perhaps, 
because it is more recently and thinly settled. 

Agriculture is well conducted, and its products are abundant. Wine is made at 
Vevay on the Ohio. Manufactures are of course few. The principal trade is in 
grain, provisions, and tobacco. 

Corydon is the present seat of government. Vincenna is the largest town, 
and a considerable place of trade. 

Vevay is a Swiss settlement, noted for its vineyards. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois is generally a level state, abounding in prairies. Its soil is excellent^ 
but some ^arts are rendered unproductive by the want of water. It contains 
valuable nunes of lead. The climate is various in different parts ; but is moist 
and unhealthy in many districts. It is well adapted to cotton and vines in the 
sonth^ and grain in the north. 

This state is thinly settled. Agriculture is the chief employment of the peo- 
ple, and is very productive. Grazingis an important branch. Manufactures 
scarcely exist, except a few products oWomestic industiy. Provisions and grain 
are exported. 

VandaliOf the seat of government, is a recent settlement. EdwardsvilU is a 
place of some importance. ITaskaakia and Cahokia, which are old French 
settlements, are in a flourishing state. Albion, in the eastern part of the state, 
is a settlement recentlyttRned, by a company of emigrants from Great Britain^ 

KENTUCKY. 

The surface of Kentucky is uneven, in some parts extending into prairiejf. 
The rocks on which it is based abound in chasms and caves, wnich absorb the 
waters of many districts in the summer. The soil is generally very rich. The 
climate is aereeable and healthful, except in some low tracts. 

Hemp and tobacco are the chief articles of culture ; but the raising of grain, 
and of cattle and swine, are idso much attended to. The manaracturea of 
Kentucky are considerable in amoont. The trade is chiefly through New- 
Orleans. 

Frankfort is the seat of government, and Has little importance in other respectr. 
J^<ea:ing-(pfli ia the largest town, and is advanced beyond most others in this region, 
-~ wealdi and refinement. It la the seat of the Transylvania University. 

ikv^He, 9R the faU» of the OhiiMM floiiriubiu^ p)«^<^t hoth in coaimcsrce 
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and manufactures. Its climate is not healthy. Nevoport has a beautifol situa-' 
tion, opposite to Cincinnati. ' 

TENNESSEE. ' 

Tennessee is divided bj the Cumberland mountains into East and West Ten* 
nessee : and these g^ye an uneven surface to the greater part of the state. [£66] 
West Tennessee is the most level. The soil is generally very fertile, especially 
on the banks of the streams. 

The climate is mild and salubrious. Cattle rarely need shelter in winter. 
Cotton^ tobacco, and hemp, are the principal articles of culture: but grain i.<) 
also raised, and grazing is an important occupation in some cfebtricts. Iron, 
hemp, and flax, are manufactured to a considerable extent. The trade with 
adjomimj^ states is important. 

Mtufieaborough, the seat of government, is a small place, but increasing 
in size. 

Nashville, the former capital, is the largest town in the state. Khoxville is 
the chief town of East Tennessee. Both of these places are the seats of colleges. 
Greenville also has a college^ 

JftlSSOUBI. , > 

Missouri is generally a region of prairies and table- lands, much* of which, 9S 
already described, (IT 501-2,) is almost destitute of timber and water. It i& 
crossed by the Ozark Mountains, which form a ragged tract of considerable 
extent. Earthquakes are not unfrequent in some parts of this state. The soil is 
not generally productive. The v^leys of the streams are very fertile. Th^ south- 
eastern portions are rich in minerals, and the lead mines are the moat valuable in 
the United States. 

The climate is temperate, dry, and very serene, exempted from extremes 
either of heat or cold. It produces northern fruits and vegetables, and the wine- 
grape might probably be cultivated to advantage. Agriculture is the chief occu- 
pation ofthe people. The only manufactures except domestic, are those of lead. 
This state carries on a considerable trade, chiefly with New- York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh, in the produce of its mines, the cattle of its prairies, and the furs 
of the western regions. 

Jefferson, (lately Cote Sans Dessein,) on the Missouri, is the seat of govern- 
ment. St. Lottisw the principal seat of oomii|erce ; and the largest town west 
of the Mississippi. Its situation, near the junction of two great rivers, is re- 
markably fitted for commerce ; and is said to be unrivalled in beauty and sa- 
lubrity. 

St, Charles is a thriving place. St, Genevieve is one of the chief markets of 
the lead mines. Herculanewn has an important trade in lead ; and is the seat of 
several shot manufactories. Potosi and Mint- axt' Burton form ^single village, in 
the centre of the lead mine district. 

TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

TBBBITOBY OF IQCHIOAN. 

Michigan is level and fertile in the south-eastern parts, wh^e the settlements 
are chiefly situated. LUlc Michigan is bordered by a sandy country, almost 
destitute of vegetation. The territory is remarkably well watered with small 
streams. 

The climate is temperate in the south, Kad cold in the north ; the fruits of ' 
temperate climates are produced abundantly; The trade of this territory is con- 
siderable, in properiion to its population. Its waters are the channtiS of an im** 
portant fur^trade with the western regions. 

Detroit is the seat of territorial government, and the largest town of ^lichlgan. 
It It a healthy and flovifhisg jpUce of trade. JOi^hUmnokinac, (usuaUy caU»a 
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Mackinaw,) is an important military post, and Tdltige, on an island in the straits 
of the same name. It is the channel of considerable trade. 



NOBTH-W£ST TEBBITOBY. 



[266] 

The North- West Territory has an uneven, bat not a mountainous surface. The 
southern parts and the rirer Vales are fertile. The northern parts are sterile, hot 
abound in mineral treasures ; especially in extensiye deposites of iron, copper, and 
lead, which wiU probably be of great importance hereafter. 

This territory is chiefly inhabited by Indians. Its shall6^ lakes produce a 
Street quanti^ of the wild rice, a grain resembling oats, which they gather for 
food. The dumate is very cold in the north, but temperate and serene in the 
south. Prairie du Chien is a settlement at the mouth of the Wisconsin Rirer. 

MISSOUBI TEBBITOBY. 

5t,b 
particularly described 



The extensive tract, lyine west of the state of Missouri, has already been 

', (if 608.) It is at present, and for a length of time must 



be, only a range for tribes of savages, and herds of buffaloes : and 
probabdity that it can ever become the residence of an agricultural 



there is little 
nation. 
A few military posts are established in it. It has a source of wealth in the 
skins of the bumdoes, which abound in its plains. Only a small part of it has 
been explored. 

WESTEBN TEBBITOBY. 

• 

The territory west of the Rocky Mountains has scarcely been erossed by 
travellers, except in one or two routes, and is veiy little known. It is traversed 
by a ridge of mountains near the coast. . 

The soil is in some parts excellent ; in others ragged and sterile. The climate 
on the coast is milder than on the Atlantic ; but among the mountains, it is of 
course cold. (See H 506 aiid 758.) 

Indians are almost the only residents. Aitoria is a small settlement of fur- 
traders, at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

TEBBITOBY OF ABKANSAW. 

Arkaosaw is level and marshy on the Mississippi, but is crossed at the distance 
of 80 miles by the Ozark Mounfinns, which terminate in elevated land on the 
west. In the eastern part, there are rich alluvial tracts ; the western portions 
are dry and sterile. The streams are frequently dry in summer ; 'and salt plains 
occur, which render the waters of many brackish. 

The climate is various, not only from the difference of latitude, but of eleva- 
tion. Agriculture is little advanced in this region of prairies and forests ; and 
the only manufactures are the most necessary and coarse articles, 

A country so recently settled can have no considerable towns. Arkopolis, or 
Little Rocky on the Arkansaw River, is the seat of territorial government, and is 
increasing in size. There is a small settlement at ArkaMOW, 

FLOIUDA. 

Florida |b a flat, sandy country, interspersed with «wftmps, some of which are 
of great extent. A ridge of limestone rocks runs through the middle of the 
peninsula* The soil is generally sandy and barren ; bat on the rivers, it is ex- 
tremely fertile. The climate and produce are those of the Tropical Regions. 
The population is very thin, chiefly composed of Spaniards. 

St, Augustine is in a pleasant situation, and has a good harbour. Pensaeola 
[267] is on a low spot. Both places have some commerce. Amelia Island^ near 
'HU Mary's; was at one time a great resort for trade. It is now the seat of a mili- 
taiy pest, called Femandinch 
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SPANISH NORTH AMERICA. 

The Soaniah colonies in North America were divided into Mezieo and Gaatet 
mala, doth hare now become independent repubiies. 

MEXICO. 

• 

The anrfaee of Mexico is irregular, as will be seen in the second physical 
aection of North America, page 72. Its shores are low and flat ; but the interior 
rises into a lofty table-land which extends north, spreading wider nut proceeds, 
to the boundary of the United States. «>'4r 

llie north-western portions, forming Old and New California, hil^an nneven 
snrface. The province of Xexas, bordering on the United >tate8, Is level, li^e 
the delta of the Mississippi. 

The soil is of course very various. The north-eatitern portion forms a part of 
the great American desert, already described. The shores are very fertile. The 
table-land is dry, and some districts barren on this account, particularly north of 
th^ tropics ; but there is a large proportion of i)roductivc jand. 

The climate varies chiefly with the elevation — hot and unhealthy on the coasts 
—•temperate and delightful in most parts of the table-land — and cold in others. 
The vegetables of course comprise thuse of all the zooes. The most valuable 

J>rodnets of Mexico are derived from its mines of silver and gold, which have 
ong been celebrated for tiieir richness, and famish more than naif the silver in 
the known world. 

The population of Mexico is generally very thin, except in the cenJtral regions 
aronnd the capital^ Large tracts have never been explored, and serve only as 
paatores for immense heras of cattle. The settlements have not extended east of 
the Rio del Norte, or north of Santa Fe. Extensive tracts are ooeiipied by inde- 
pendiMit tribes of Indians. The Spanish inhabitants are more corrupt and lesa 
intelUi^ent than the natives of the mother country. They keep the subdued Iiw 
dikns m a depressed and degraded state. 

Agriculture is conducted with a considerable d^ee of skill, on the table- 
land. Manufactures are scarcely attended to, except that of plate. Commerce 
consists chiefly in the exchange of silver, gold, and tropical products, lor manu- 
factured articles. 

This country was once the seat of a powerful native empire, in which' some of 
the arts had arrived at a considerable de^ee of perfection, and many remains of 
aneient buildings and monuments are still found. The most remarkable is the 
brick Pjrramid of Cbolola, on the top of which was a temple of the Sun. 

Mexico, the capital, is the most populous city of America, and one f*( the finest 
in the world, in its situation and appearance. It is the great mart of the coontiy, 
and the seat of its government ancf universities. 

Acapulco is the seaport of Mexico on the Pacific. It is the seat of the Spanish 
trade with the Philippine Isles, and the storehouse of immense wealth. Its port 
is a basin, cut from the solid rock, and capable of receiving the largest vessels. 
Its sitaation is onheaithy, and its population only 4,000, chiefly negroes. Vera 
Cruz, on the gulf of Mexico, is tne chief commercial port of Mexieo, and the 
centre of most of its trade witn Europe and the West Indies. Tampico is a port 
also much frequented. 

Guanaaniato is a large and flonrishini^ city, celebrated for its mintis of ^old [268] 
and silver. ZacatectS^ also distinguished as one of the principal mining towiM. 
Puebla is distingoished for manufactures of earthen war^ iron, and steel. Santa 
Ft is the most northern town of any importance in Mexico. Monterey^ the 
capital of New-California, is a village of only 700 inhabitaats. 

' OUATEBLA.LA. 

Gnatemala occupies the southern portion of the Mexican peninsola. The whole 
eoontiy is moontauioos. More thui SO Tolcaaoes are in constant activity, which 
eceaajon freqnent earthqaakei. 
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The toU u ym fertile, and prodaces the most valuable tropical vegetables. 
The fanmng dittncts ftirmsh cattle and sheep in abnndaBce. Guatemala contains 
few mines ; and tbe state of cultivation is therefore much better than in the other 
Spttttish colonies, and the eonntry more j^ulous. 

Qmatemalaf the capital, has been tvriee destroyed by earthqmikes, hut has 
been rebuilt with great magnificence. Chiapa de loa Indoa is an Indian* citj, 
respectable for its size and wealth. 

The British have a settlement on the Bay of Honduras. 

NATITE TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Only three centuries ag^ the whole of North America was a drearer wildemeiS, 
occupied by the native tribes of Indians. Extensive tracts are now inhabited by 
civihzed nations. The numerous tribes once found on the eastern roast have 
gradnaJly diminished, as the white population increased, and many have become 
extinct. They have been destroye*! in part by the new diseases which they took 
from the whites, and still more perhaps, by the habits of intoxication they learned. 
But a large part of this extensive division of the world is still occupied by savage 
tribes, although nominally included within civilized governments. 

The northern and north-eastern coasts are inhabited entirely by the Esquimanx, 
who derive their subsistence chiefly from the sea. They resemble the Samoiedes 
of Asia in appearance, and like them, are dull in intellect, mild in their disposi- 
tion, and filthy in their habits. They do not appear to be regularly organized in 
tribes. The Moravians have established several missionary stations among them, 
and find them very docile. 

Most other Indians of North America are formed into distinct tribes. Several 
now remaining in the United States, are really independent communities, and are 
allowed to boEl their lands, and continue under their own government and laws, 
so far as they A> not interfere with the laws of the Union. 

The interiorof North America, from the borders of the Esquimaux to the St. 
1«9 -rence and the great lakes, is occupied chiefly by the various tribes of the 
Ku'steneaux and Chippewayans. The Knlsteneaux are the most intellif^t, mi!d, 
and honest. These tnbes mhabit the northern part of Missouri Terntory, and 
extend as far east as Lake Michigan. There are two < r three missionary stations 
among them : and a few small communities are partially civilized. 

The principal tribes between the St. Lawrence and the Potomac, were the 
Mohekanneews, or Mohegans, and the Iroquois, or Six Nations. 

A few of the Mohekanneews still remain scattered throuie;h New-England and 
its islands. About 5,000, chiefly Iroquois, reside in the western part of the State 
[269] of New-Tork. Some of these have become civilized and Christians, from 
the instructions of missionaries and the agents of government. Among these were 
several tribes on the island of Martha's Vineyard, of which there are still con- 
siderable numbers remaining, but almost destitute of reh'ffious instruction. 

The most important tribes in tlie United States, are those living between the 
Tennessee River and the Gulf of Mexico; the Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choc- 
taws, and Creeks, amounting to 60,000. 

These nations have acquired most of the arts of civilized life ; and many cannot 
be distinguished from the whites, with whom they have intermarried ; but they 
still retam their former government and many of their customs. They are friendly 
to our government, which has united with missionary societies in sending teach- 
ers and mechanics, to give them instruction in Christianity and the arts of civiliza* 
tikm* Even now, there are many among them who are well educated, and pos- 
sess lar^e estates, with numerous slaves. 

The Semiuoles formerly belonged to the Greeks, but are said not to have so 
good a character. 

In Mexico, and the Arkansaw Territory, aeveral powerful tribes are found who 
use horses^ taken from the immense herds which 9re found wild in that region. 

The nations best known in the Missouri Territory, are the Sioux, the Pawnees, 
. the Ricarees, and the Osages. They are remarkably tall, robust, and ferocious, 
• and fond of war. Their country abounds in wild animab, furnishing exceUeot 
fkins and furs, which they sell to the whites. 
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Seyeral missionary stations are established among these tribes, with faroorable 
prospects : and one among those Cberolsees, who removed from their former resi- 
dence to the Arkansaw Territory, a few years since. 

Some Indian nations in Mexico have been, partially civilised, and are now 
»>verned by Catholic priests. Others live in towns by themselves, with an In« 
dian governor appointed by the Spaniards. 

The Snake Incuana are a mild inoffensive raee, living among the Rocky Moun- 
tains, who are mach oppressed by those around them. 

The tribes west of the Rocky Mountains are very little known. Many of them 
are called Flathead Indians, from the fitness of their skulls, produced by press- 
ing their heads in infancy. 

It is supposed that there are 150,009 Indians between the Mississippi and the 
Bocky Mountains, and about the same number beyond these mountains ; alL of 
which are in a savage state, ignorant of Christianity, and sunk in vice. Tmre 
are probably 100,000 east of the Missistdppi, (making 400,000 in the whole,) most 
of whom are in the same condition. 

The great resemblance of the American Indians to the Asiatics, in features afld 
customs, renders it probable that tliey came from Asia. 

WEST INDIES. 

The West India Islands form an extensive curvilinear chain, from the south 
elUBtem point of North America, to South America. The larse islands are tra- 
versed by a ranee ^f mountains already described, (IT 458) which renders the inte<- 
rior rotted* The Caiibbee Islands are generally mere mountains rising from the 
sea, and present an abrupt, but beautitul appearance. They contain almost a 
eontinned range of volcanoes and volcanic summits, some of which are occasions- 
ally active. 

Tlie soil of the West Indies is nsnally very fertile on the Plai4k and luzuriattt 
in most productions of the Torrid Zone. Sugar and coffee are the lAt impor- {270] 
tant, and are exported in large quantities. Cacoa, and the commo^pices, gineery 
pepi^er. pimento, &c. are also raised ; and great quantities of or&^es and owit 
tropical fruits are among their exports. Maize, yams, and swell^otatoes are 
raised for food ; but these islands are principally dependent on other Countries for 
^ain. 

The climate is mild and delightful in winter ; but is extremely hot, and dan- 
gerous to strangers, at other times. It is described particularly, IT 637. In some 
of the elevated tracts, we find the climate and productions of the Temperate Zone. 

St. Domingo or Hayti contains an independent commonwealth of Africans — the 
Haytian Republic. The other ^ands are divided between the Spanish, Englis^, 
French^ Swedes, Danes, and Dutch, under the direction of governors from their 
'respective countries. 

The following table exhibits their division, their size, their j^opolation in 19ZS 
' according to Humboldt, and their exports to flie United States in the same year^ 
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Spmmu h Ulana». 

Coba 

PArtoRko 

Mannierite 

Brituk hltmd», 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

Tobago 

Grenada ■ 

Ba^adoei ...... 

St. Vincent and Grenadine! . 
St. Lucia ..*.•«. 
Dominica ....... 

Montaerrat ..•■•. 
Anti^a ..••..• 

NcTtt • • 

St. Chriatophen .... 

Yii^inlslea 

Bahama Is. ...•.• 
Barmodaa Is. . • • . , • • 
Angtiilia and Barboda • ' . • 

Prtnch Mamda. 

Martiniqae 

Goadaloape and dependeftCiCB 

Swtdith Himd. 
St. Bartholomaw . . • . 

Danuk laltbda. 
Santa Cmz ...... 

St. Thomas ...... 

St. John*s ' . 

DiiUh Islandtt . . 

Cnracoa 

St. fi^statins and Sab| • • 
St. Martin 



28,000 

56,000 
4,000 

140 

110 

166 

ISO 

2U 

29 

78 

98 

20 

70 



370 
67a 

60 

100 
40 
«) 

600 
22 
90 



820,000 

948,000 

700,000 

229,000 

18,000 

776,500 

40^,000 

41,500 

16,000 

29,000 

100,000 

28,000 

17,000 

20,000 

8,000 

40,000 

11,000 

28,000 

8,500 

15,600 

14,500 

2,500 

219,000 

99,000 

120 000 

8,000 

82,000 
7,000 
2,580 

11,000 

18,000 

6,000 
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Ex. to U. S. 
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281,000 

256,000 

25,000 

626,800 
842,0001 
25,000 
14,000 
25,000 
79,000 
24,000 
13,000 
16,000 

6,500 
31,000 

9,000 
19,500 

6,000 
11,000 

5,000 

1,800J 
178,000 
78,000) 
100,000 f 

4,000 



27,000) 
5,500 > 
2,900 i 

6,500) 

12,000 > 

4,000 J 



2,350,000 

6,950,000 
813,000 



1,860,000 



930,000 

185,009 

l,90D,OQi 

950,00ri 



[2711 IXBEFEKDENT REPUBLIC OF ST. DOJSINGO, 

OR HAYTI. 

St. Domingo is the second island in size in the American Archipelago. It wair 
Tormerlj divided between the Spaniards in the eastern portion, and the French in 
the western. The slaves of the French revolted, and after destroying the whit/: 
inhabitanta, established two independent states, which have since been united in 
the Republic of Hayti. The Spaniah portion of the ialanda haa recently become 
sobject to the control of the Haytian government 

The Vf est Indian range of moontains, already allnded to, IT 458, oasses throiij(h 
Ihia ialand, come peaks of which are aaid to be 6,000 feet high. Tne aoil is {gene- 
rally fertile and well- watered ; and nothing bat the indolence of the inhabitants 
has prevented its being one of the most productive and wealthy of the West Ib-< 
dia Islands, ^ides are an important article of export. 

The Afriaans of the Haytian Repnblic exhibit a commendable degree of indos:' 
try and enterprise, and are making considerable advances in arte and knowledge* 
Free schools and a college have been established ; and foreign teachen have been 
employed at the expense of ' the gfovemment. 

Cape Senry is the capital of the Haytian RepnbUc, sxtnated on • fertile pUds. 
rts harbour is one of the best in the island. Port au Prince, on the western aide 
«f the island, has a good harbour also, but Its aitnatlon is low, and its climate 
unhenUhj. tS^^ ^amneOf the ctspim ^f (he late Spanish ptnefsioav* wn the 
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^twt eitj built by Europeans in die f^ew Worid. It bai now become a plticS & 
little importanee. 

SPANISH ISLANDS* 

CUBA. 

Cnba it tbe lai^geft and moft celebrated island of tbe Wett Indies. It is dividei^ 
j»T a central ridge of moantaiss, which ftmish nnmerons streMos to the plaittsv 
llie soil exhibits the highest degree of fertility. Soger and coifte are raised to a 
large amonat ; the tobacco is more yalned than that of any other country, and 
these are important articles of export, as well as spices and other tropical piodoc- 
tions, and hides. This island also contains Taloabie mines of copper and uron. 

The commerce of Cnba is extensire and valuable, and it is increasing in popii'- 
lation and wealth. It is more deeply engaged in the importation of uaTCS tnalk 
any other part of America. 

Movannah is the capital^ situated on a harbour remarkable for its size, safetyi 
and the strength of its fortifications. It has been the principal seat of trade ior 
the Snanish possessions in the neighbouring seas, and has become a popi^ous and 
wealtny citjr. MatanxaB is a large tewn not far from it, which has a flonrishiag 
trade, especially with the United States. St. Jago de Cuba, on the sooth-eaitt* 
en part of the island, has a good harbour, but is not flourishing. 

FORTO BICO. 

Porto Rico is the fourth of the West India Islands in size, and resembles the' 
rest in climate, fertility, and Talnable productions. We are less acquainted with 
this than with most of the other islands. The exports in 1S08 were stated at 
9,000,000 of dollars. 

JSU Juan, the capital, is situated on a good harbour, on the aorthem coaat. 

BRITISH ISLANDS. [m), 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica is the third of the West India Islands in size, and has been rendered 
perhaps thelnost important by the industry and enterprise of the English. 

The general aspect of the island, as in those before described, is very fine. 
7he grand and loity rid^e of the Blue Mountains intersects it, and descends on 
each side into fertile plains, adorned with all tbe beauties of a tropical landscapes 
The variety of elevation perm^s the cultivation of European as well as tropiedl 
plants. Tne products of ajmHlture are very valuable, and are exported to the 
amount of 10,000,000 of dollars in a year. 

Spaniih Tototi, or St. Jago de la Vega, situated near the southern coast, is the 
capital of the island^ and the residence Of the governor. KingBton, the commer- 
oial capital, is a city of some importance, in a healthy situation, and well built. 
Port Royal was formerly one of the richest towns in the West Indies^ bnt it was 
destroyed three times successively, by an earthquake, a fire, and a hurricaaei aad 
is noiv important only as a naval station. 

BAHAXA ISLAHDSh 

The Bahama Isles are a numerous group, extending about 700 miles, firom south- 
edst to north-west. A lai^e number are mere rocks or sand-banks, termed keya* 
Only a few are inhabited. The climate is fine, but the soil is scanty and baire . 
many of tifem, particularly Turk's Island, abound in natural salt-ponds, in whi i 
large quantities of excellent salt are formed by the heat of the sun. Cotton and 
salt are the most important products. NewProvidenee is the seat of goven* 
nent, and contains hauthe population. 

The navigation among these islands is so dangerous to vessels passing jnto the 
Golf of Mexico, that a larre class of the inhabitants are occvpied entirely^ 
looking oat for wrecks, and bear ^t name of wrtchera. 
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Tlieae are nraally classed among the West India Islands, although at some &- 
Aiiee from the rest. The gHBffi is CRippps^ t« «girtfti« 400« islands. Many are 
very tmali, and they are generally mountainou and uncalti^ated, hat abound with 
fine timber. 

• 8k Bworgt is the largest, and contains the cajiital. The climate if salubnona 
aaddeliahttttl, almost reiembling a perpetual spnng ; imd't^cy are often reoorCetl 
to fer the noovory of hoaltli. The mjiabitants are chiefly enaplP^ed in atiip- 
hniKHBg and Mm|;«tioB* 

BRITISH XSL^UDS. 

Teikidad is the moit southern of the West India Ulim^ Itf toil U fprttlei 
aiid jti smrface i^ not 90 iduc)i entered with inoiutains and rMSV^d tffiatf. Oaly a 
^BfoSi ptirtof it is cultivated* Port iSpain is the capital. 

jB^ilBAboES is the most easterii oH the West India islandu* 

Tkp aufface is ii-regplar and broken* Jlie soil is fertile, althaiigh sc^ewhat iuov 
pi|ired by Ibng C9Uiv8tion, It i* more generally clearea q| forests than piost of 
[2tS] the .other islands ; and therefore emoys a peculiar salubrity and coQlaeaa of 
clinutte, from the direct influence ol the trade winds. Bridgetown, ihe capital, 
is a weU-bnilt place. 

St. Vincent, im a small, derated island, remarkable for its Tolcano, the 
S[«l4^ei^ JHomitain* St. CHmSTOPmiil, or St. Kitta, has bees mneh freqiuBtcd 
lljF M^mm vepaela* The aoil of the ^laioa ia reuarhahly prpdaelive. 'Hha 
ramiiiiiilg Bcitiah Islifida b»ve no pecuiiaritiee whioh lequire deacr^ttieii. 

l!|f4&TiNiQUE Ss one of the largest of the Garihhee Island^ and superior in 
onltlfation and iiroduce to roost others. It is abo well'adapted for trade, by the 
number and safety of its harbours. St, Pierre, the capital, is built in the style 
of old European cities, and resembles them in its couTeniences and luxuries. 

^ApA<.pvPE ia also among the most imparthnt of tbe Garibbee Islea. It Is 
dirtded iqto two parts by a shallow arm of the sea. The soil is lieh and well 
w^Hare^* BttHe Terrty the capital, is a well-built town. 

JMUmi* Qallanva ia a beautiful but unhealthy island, only a nsali imit 4tf 
wl|i||ilacaMivM94* 

SWEDISH, BANISU, ANP Dv4Ra ISI.4K9ft. 

St. BartAOLombw's is the only possession of Sweden in the West ladies. 
Itsshofea we looky^ and difficult of approach. Its soil i^ fertile ; but it has no 
watat exeepl that ot rains, whitA is preserved for drinking* 

SiANTA G11U9, or St Groix, is the principal Danish Island. It is feriilcf taa^ 
wall eulthrated^ Ckrhiianstadi, the capital, is one of the handsomest towns ia 
the West Indies. The other Danish islands, St. Thomas and St. John?8, are 
of little importance. 

The Dutch possess three of the smallest of the Garibbee Isles. St. Edstatius 
has but one landing place, and is strongly f<irtified. Guracoa is destitute of 
springs. St. Martinis is chiefly ▼alnable for its salt pits. The indiistry and 
etiteiprise of the Dutch has rendered the^e isIaRds (in tl^emselres almost wortli- 
kll) ^^ Tibbie source of we^^h, as places of deposite and sale for Ewopeon s*<MbBi 



SOUTH A]lfER:I€A« 

Sevth Ameriea has been already mentloned<|is possessing unntoal gmMtn ia 
its natnral features ; and an account has' been given of it* physieaf dnriaione, 
sva&iu aad waters, which renders farther description aiaecessary . ( See page 68 ^ , 
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U>7!L) It li tturifsltea for itt fiehMM M tBhieNd «ftittttr«f . <9«« mm IM t» 
168.) Its elittiMes iMfre ftll die diven^^ wbk5h elferMiita btii p9% hi M Mttta 



wiiiidilig from th« «qwltot •Imiist te the bolor Oirctes. (t9e« IT 730, 73»->-5 7it.> 
rta wfogmSmb prodnetioiit «1« dfetia^islied for tbeir tttraibtrr, talde, iind beam) 
and mang then* are Aoaie df tlieiiMnt inijwrUAt medifeiMl artietei, tMlk w ne 
PemTian bark. 

Tlie pd^«a«io* «r MtiUi AmeHea eonsl^le ebfefly of indeiiendefit trfl^es of 
Itodtauia in tlM iiiterier, and 9f Enrdp^ns and their deseendalitft on the tbmt^ 
mMijIed iHlh the ladiaos wtMm tbey have tabdueft, and neero fthKr^t. Tlie 
gff«ai«r|N[M tff the territory was ntflniiial^ tfirided hetwedn S^ih, and PoiMtfkL 
•ad w«t settled froA those ooaittrks. AH these oolonies hare now establtsheA 
their independeiiee. Brasil wtfl settled br the Psttogoeae, and Is ao#go- [V14] 
vemed as att ettipire by one of the royal fitmily of Peiftugal. The rtMiiimff of 
8e«th Attcfiea, ezoept Guimia, Is oecopied by the Spanish eotonies-t^iA PltfNii 
Chili, Pern, and Colombia, whieh inelude^ New--€rranaila and Veotezaela. CNdiili 
»i still a de^deUt eotntry, divided between Greft Britain, France^ and iMNMfe- 
erlands. 

The state of Leamitir, BdaeatiOB, and Literary Institntions, wHl be fooM, 
IT 994, KMS) 1022--of Agrioitltare, ISOT-^of Beads, 1218-^of Cities, im^^^ 
Manvlhetdreft, 1342-^1^7— and of National Power, 1288. 

COLOMBIA. 

Colombia is a republic recently org^amzed, eomprising the former proTinces pf 
IS^ew-Gr^aada and Caraccas, or Veneznela. Its government reseinbles that of 
the United States. The countfjr n^ill be oaost easily described nnde'r its late dM- 
slona, wbich diifer much in their character. v 

NeW-GRAM ADA. 

New €lranada is divided into the prorinees of Qwto on the sotftb, anid Omidi^ 
n wna sea en tlie north. Panama^ a prorince on the isthmas ef Darien, has dedinrad 
itnelf hKlependent, and proposed to join tlie oonfederaey. 

New-Granada eontaias the loftiest peaks of the Andes. The greater |^art ef 
il if traversed by tbe three ridges of these mountains, whioh produce a variety of 
grand and beautiful scenery, not surpaaifed in any country. A large ^»art of it 
<NMsistS in elevnted, fertile plains, on which ranst of the inhabitants reside!* Tl^e 
ewMrn part spreads out into the extensive limios of the Orinoco. 

The ^imate vanes aeeonlinip to the elevation, and henoe the vegetoble prodnc> 
tlons am nasaeroos and vainabie. The lower tracts are excessively hot and an- 
keaUhy. The isthmus is peenllarly pesttleatiaU New-Granada is also nek in 
mines of silver and gold. - . ^ 

Mnnafaetares are in a low state. The comnercn is ohiefly in the produen of 



, and tropienl plants. 

SmUa Pe de Bogota, the metropolis, is situated on a plain, 8,000 feet above 
the «3a, and thus enjoys perpetual spring. It is a well-bnik town, centainiog n 
CUtivefftity. ' 

Popm&n is an old and respectable citv, in the ticinity of the mining regum, 
^evated 5,000 feet above the sea. Quito is situated only a few mikes south of 
the equator ; but from an elevation of 9,500 feet, it has a temperate and delightmi 
<Aimate. It is on the declivity of the votcann Pichinca, which is so steep that 
carriages cannot be used in its streets. It is traver^ied in some parts by deep 
<]»asfns or oreviees, and is peoutiaf ly subject to earthqualee^. 

CnrlMg'ena is one of the principal seapoM of N«V-Grana4a, «d Mas «n sflT- 
Omsive trade". Panmma and Pirrto Bell^ arc the seaU tH an Importnnt trade 
acmts the isthmns. Panama is noted for its peafl fish^r^ Quaya^ml is MM a 
etMnmereial niaee, and a very handsome towtti All these sOapeH^ bsf ft n liw 
iitmtion, m n ti^ unhealthy dinnte. 

YBNBZVW^Af OB CARACCAS. 

The northern 6art of Venezuela is t Avenred by a branch of the Andw, #hl^ 
ei^tchds along the o^ait to the isUn4 of Trinidaa, and gif es it a ^rftat incf^nnity 
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[276] of sorfiMe. The sootbera portioaty which form the basin of the Orinoco^ 
Spraul into the rut plains or llanos, which have been already described. 

I'he soil of this conntrj is generally rich, especially in the bann of the Oii- 
iioeo. lu tempeiatore, like that of New -Granada, varies with the eleTation, from 
estreme heat to extreme cold ; bat thei^reaterjoart has a -fine and temperata cUv 
matt. The prodactions are equally Tarioos and rich. 

There are no mines of conseqaence to divert the inhabitants from af^icoltare^ 
whiefa is therefore in a better state than in other parts of South America. Stul 
there is a great want of industry and enterprise, in improvin|f the natural advan^ 
taxes of this fine country. Most attention i§ paid to the raiswg of cattle and th^ 
cutiration of cacao. These, and the usual productions of the Torrid Zone, fur* 
nirfi articles of export One^fifth of the inhabitants only are whites. 

Caraeeat, the metropolis of this country, is situated in a Talley, 9L90O feet 
abore the sea. It is extremely subject to earthquakes, by one of which it wak 
nearly .destroyed in IBli, La GuirOf iu seaport, is on the coast, seren miles 
from the city. It has not a good harbour ; but its commerce is extensire and 
important. 

Pario Cct»eUo, on the west of La Guira, is a port of considerable trade. Cu» 
tiana is one of the principal towns of Venezuela, with a healthy climate, but sub-* 
jeet to earthquakes. Its inhabitants are chiefly engaged in commerce or fisheries, 
Barcelona is chiefly a place of trade. Angottura, on the Orinoco, is also a 
place of some commerce. 

GUIANA. 

This name is applied to the whole tract lying between the Orinoco, the Caa^ 

aniari, and the Amazon, which is in fact a vast island, enclosed by these rivers and 
le ocean. It is divided into the Spanish territories on the north ; the BraziliaA 
OB the sooth ; wid the French, Dutch, and ISnglish, on the coast. A range o^ 
mountains separates the Portuguese or Brazilian possessions from the rest. 

This country has been but partially expU>red, and most of the settlement! an 
on the coasts, or the banks of the rivers. Themater part is ocedpied by the Ik^ 
dians, some of whom feed on human flesh. The coast is lew and flat. The im* 
terior rises sometimes into mountains, and sometimes spreads into vast plaint* 
It is generally level and fertile. The climate is hot, moist, and unhealthy. Tire 
vegetable productions are peculiarly daticioua aad luxuriant. 

llie Spanish and Portuguese territories are chiefly unsettled* . The British moiH 
Dutch colonies, on the fissequebo. Demarara, BerlMce, and Surinam Rivers^ form 
an extensive plain, covered with flourishing piantamns, between the sea aad the 
forests. They are divided by numerous canals and dikes, and well Gultivate<ik 
Surinam is the only division which now belongs to the Dutch. French GoiaaA is 
less improTcd in its condition. 

CayemUf the capital of French Gmaaa, has a targe convenient port, and is noted 
for the pepper which bears its name. Paramaribo was the capital of the Duteh ' 
ec^onies on the Surinam River, about twenty miles irom the sea. It is well bnil^ 
and has a fiae road for ships. «' 

Ntw-AnuUrdam is the chief town in Berbice, intersected, like the Dutch 
^owns in Europe, by canals. Siobrotk is the principal town of Demanva, and 
the centre of commerce for this part of Guiana. 

[276] . BRAZIL. 

Brazil is equal in extent to the whole territory of the United States, and ooeu*- 
pies about one-third of Soudi America. The coast is settled by fiivopeann ; but 
the interior is a vast forest, of which they have explored only a small part. 

The soil is generally well watered and fertile, and the aspect of the country is 
•fcnantiful. Theettmate varies from the Equatorial to the Temperate. The inte- 
rior enjoys the peculiar advantages of an elevated tract in a warm dimiate. Tixe 
productions, both of the Torrid and Temperate Zones, flourish m the latitudes aad 
elevation adapted to them. Brazil is not less rich in mineral treasures, sappiying 
a lai|;e part of the diamonds of commerce, besides other precious stones, and the 
precions metals, to a great amount. There is not probably any ooqntry in the 
Mwrid whU^h enjoys greater natural ad? aiaitages^ in tHe excellence of its soil aiict 



eHonte, the h»dt)irtirce iloid v^atft^ly rif it« t«g«tab1« pn(kitii6ti8, ttH^ iiiti iralat tff 
its minentfs. T«ft iti «6tis«qi2^6e at itie ^fKaO^acteY 6f its fniiabuanttr, if ii^ iii^b«^ 
Mikd mMt eitifized toimfiet in itttpf6t- etinents, weftfftlr, aifd ntyv^^r. 

TiM p«t»|ife fttte cf^ceftsitely indfoleAt, aiid th^ state of edn^^rtioVi H f^ 1q%. 
The <>««si<^ for thiAiirg, antf for tUtt raikid actfAit«fti6)i of «rc<aHh, l^tAi to ifaifr 
B«^eftt of etett gp^cies of iniShi^fy. Alitfost kn tht Ia1>ovr hi p^rfMhAD^ By M* 
grocfd. Agricaltitre is vf^tftied, and m^Yt'ofacfafies searAtly exist. Crt irt a eree is 
carried ott tin^r avtty^ dlsadv-anta:ge, frott fire WaAt of etit^fptise, aindfte o|i^^ 
si^e rtittrfetionar of tkt firte governn^ettt, which teotfo)7t)Tized itttii^ of Ifitt m6st ittt» 
poktftBt btavehev. The r6sds, tfije cities, the houses, the food, and* the idlaimeS^ of 
liTiBjr in Brazil, are all marked with the effects of indolence and cafef^Aoe^M, 
which deprive tiie people of many of the comforts enjoyed in less fiiyoored coon* 
tries. 

12to Janeiro is the most important, popaloos, and commercial dtj. It is situ- 
ated M m nritrrow strijp of land, b«tweeA the itfn and ihB ihootitaiBS. its hsirbMu: 
is otte of the fiiMst iHk the world, ft has ettensiVe foreign commerde, imd is als» 
the mtt m«rt of thft haterloir. It f« safd to be eeMttries behiwd the Evrqpnn 
eaiymtls iA Ae coAkfofts of eivili^ed life. B&hia, or St SaXvecdor^ is the seeoMl 
4^iiyof Brazil i« %rie and cotAitteiNstid ifl(](>ortaiic«. It is dividl^d, like ^uetMe, 
itto • lo#er «ftd nppe¥ foWii ; and the streets have m steep SM atfcen^ M torpr»> 
Tent the ttse of caf rmsfes. 

Pe i'IMiiWft tigo is a ^trtous and commercial towtt, sottiethiiies^ considered art is* 
dudinff the town of OmdHy not for distant. It is divided into three porfi6B# by 
the river on #fafoh it stattds^ Otiti of these dtrisfons, called Retife^ is th^ sestt of 
. trtde. The harbwtf is prote6fetf by a iittfatar reef of roehs, resembling a iMrk 
of art, irith a ii«ri-o# pa^»ag«, Whfeh adtoils only oais Ttsset at a tifiie. Port* 
Seguro is a considerable town on the coast. 

§f . PAttTs is ofie of the tboilt iH)ted towns of the Interior, and « phnc^ of rtibe 
refinettent. KtWtf RicA it the capital of Minas Geraes, and tiRr dttstre of a 
nkkitttf district fonheriy vert iMportant. T<;«ci» is the capital of the diaiBOiid 
district. Vmii ^on, nMr the e^ntre of Braadl^ is « popaloas tad floiirtthiijg 
miniiig tofm. , , 

PE»ltJ< 

Fern is a long, nafrtw tract, Wng on both sides oif the Andes. It is divided 
iMo Bieh and Low Peru. Low Peru is an iselined plane, from ten t6 twenty 
leacoes broad, e^ctending ^wn the ocean to the first chain of the Andes, or tto 
CordfUeras of the coast. It is excessively hot and sterile, in conseqnenceof the 
entire want of rain ; and deserts of thirty to forty leagues in length, aro ^^9^^} 
OB th« coast. High Peru lies between the two principal ridges of the »?T| 
Andes, considewbly elevated above the sea. Its climate » thterefore e»eUe|at. 
The surface is varioas^ but the soil is generally feitHe. On the eaUtxm a^^if 
of the Andes, the country gradually descends mto the eMensive, glassy plaiBi^ot 

Brasil and Venezuela. , ^ . . • j . ._.* ir 

The veeeuble products of Peru compnse those of tropical and tenpoate-euo 
mates. The Peruvian bark is peculiarly valuable. The mountainoiks districts^, 
which are too ^steriie for cultivation, abound in mines of gold,silver,>aMl mireurr ; 
but some of the most raluaWe forifeerly included iA Peru* ate trtorfferred td'flie 

government of I^ Plata. ,.ju»a_ ^^ 

Peru i» thirtly populated, and there is a total want of good roads,, teflges, and 
canals, to facilitate transportation. Industry is discouraged for want of aii-oppor*^ 
tunity of carrying its products to a market, as well as by cansc« coSSUS tooA^ 
IMirts of South America. Agricrtliuv^ is much nededed ; and this ftHile editttry 
18 entirely dependent on others for its supplies of bread. Manufactures are iiKno 
better state. So many valuable articles of export are P«>^«'^^*J"V^*";™«2! 
is sfill very iwportant. It is chiefly witti La Plataj and is' cnmiia ott^ onfr the 

Andfis 
IMa is the rtetropolisof Pet^, attd is one of the JHM* w«llHjy indjjrtMnfag^ 

riti^Tin; Sooth AmSrica. It *>» d««t^»«l»**^*f«*J /^^'SrfSL^**^!^^ 
buildings, the iwury atad ostetttalSon of its iVeogle. atid thfe i^ TSflffi^rt 
silver, lo\d, akid pre^dttk MXxOm, iTith tHii** * ofenftfhes «re flttett. It has a ittii- 
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T«friflj. aad thflfe is a taste for literatore among many of the inhabitanti. CalloQ^ 
abo«l MX miles distant, is its port, and one of the best in Sooth America. 

Ouxto^ the ancient capital of the Penman empire, is situated in the interior^ 
in a protmee of this name. It has many fine baildings, and retains something of 
its focmer magnificence* Arequipa is one of the iaigest and best boilt cities of 
Pen, sitoatM on an elemted plain. Aranta, its port, has a good harboor, but 
dUfiealtof access, Chuin^n^a is well built, and has a oniversity. Tarma and 
Tncxfllo are small toinis, the capitals of the two provinces of the same name, 
■mrth of Lima. Chumea'Veliea is the most elevated city on the globe, nearly 
three miles above the level of the sea. It it celebrated for ita mines of mereoryi. 
I^d, and cUvar. 

Chiti if a narrow tract lying chieay on the declivity of the Andes, and extend* 
lag about 1,S00 miles in length, between the sea and the mountains. Only eight 
«Sr nine narrow passes exist uirough thia barrier, which divides it from the rest of 
Soirth America : and Ulc passage over the Desert of Ataoama on the north is 
Almost equally dUfiealt. It is watered bj 180 rivers, all of which have a short 
^MTse and rapid current ; but several are navigable half thieir length by ahips of 
the line. It is commonly divided into two portions, the maritime and the midland 
(Senntrr. The maritime country is intersected by three chains of mountains, 
parallM to the Andes. The miduind country is an elevated plain. 

The climate is remarkably fine and saluDrioas. In the northern provinces it 
HttW rains, and thunder is scarcely known in any part of the country. The dews 
are abanJant. Voicaaoes are numerous among the Andes, and eartngnakes occoc 
several times a year. 

The soil is very fertile, partieulariy in the valleys of the Andes, and produce 
tlie vegetables of Knrope, as well as many peenUar to this country, in profusion. It 
fumislieathe finest grain, vines, and olives, and abounds with oranges and lemoni. 
Whole fbresta of applcupeaeh, and pear trees are found ia the southern provinces. 
{278] The portion of Chili, south of Conception, is possessed by independeat 
trih|s of Indians, with the exception of the fortress of v aldivia. 

Tie Chilese are intelli^t, hospitable, and humane. They appear to be saperior 
ia industry to other inhabitants of South America. There is uttle education, and 
before the revolution there was no printing press in the eountry. A^cnltore is 
conducted with all the skill necessary in this productive region, and its frnita are 
very abundant. The chief labour required is in irri{|^tion. Manufactures and 
flMchantc arts are ia a low state. The products of agncaltnre and mines are ex- 
ported to a considerable amount; and Chili chiefly supplies Peru with wheat 
SfanUagOf or St. Jago, the capital, is finely ytaated near the mining rerion, and 
is the emporium of the commerce of Chili. Valparauo is the port of SuiUago. 
It has an excellent harbour and a considerable amount of cooamerce. 

CUmuption is the third city of Chili, and. is oonndered the metropolis of the 
seothem part. Taleahuano, its port, is six miles distant, and has a fine harliour. 
Coquimbo and Oopiapo have good harbours. Valdivia has one of the finest on 
the coast ; but it has no cultivated conntnr around it to give it importance. The 
^ity is five miles from the sea, on a river of the same name. 

Ckiloe, and the adjacent isles, are inhabited by the Ohilotes, a very ingenious 
«Koe of Indians subdued by the Spaniards. 

The island of Juan Femandet, off this coast, was the residence of Alexander 
Selkirk^ whose story gave rise to the romance « Robinson Crusoe.*' 

TH£ UmTED PROTINCES OF LA PliATAy OR BUENOS 

AYRES. 

ThU eonntry. formerly a vieeroyalty of Spain^ is now independent, and ia eonr 
*|re8ed of a number of states, whose boundanes are not well defined or settled. It 
was divided into eight intendaneies. That of Buenos Ayres is on the south, and 
Faragm^ lies north of it on the River Paraguay. SalU and Cordova (formeriy 
TtieiKnan\ lie between these provinces and the Andes. Potosi, Charcas, Coeha- 
Vj^na^^and La Pax^ iathe mooataiiioai mining: idtaricts on the north-west, which 
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we fiMVMriy a part 4f Pem^ now eonatitote the indeiMiideiit npQblie of Bolivia 
or Upper Pm, embraoine also the prorincea of Chlquitot and Moxoe. Tha two 
latter are ehiefly oodopiea by Indiaos, partially cirilized by the Jesuits^ 

The soathera part of La Plata lies in thehasin of the ParacQaj. aod epreeds 
oat into an immenie plain, between that river and the Andee of Chui. The onin* 
habited pampas, already described, extend into Patagonia on the south to an an- 
known aistanoe. presenting a vast expanse of waving grass, and aflfbrdtng pastare 
to innnmerable herds of cattle. The hills which occasionally oeear, semom rise 
more than 500 feet. Iiikes are nnmerous. The northern districts are roagh, 
inonntainoas, and barren, but rich in mineral treasures. 

The climate (^ this extensive regi<m is varied by the latitude, bat still more by 
the situation of the ground. The plains are excessively hot in summer. The 
coast has a temperate climate, and water freezes but slightly in the winter. The 
eleyated tracts have the customary varieties of temperature. The productions 
vary with the climate, including those of the Temperate and Torrid Zones. 

The people of La Plata, like those of other parts of South Americai are littlo 
cultivated in any respect. Agriculture is scarcely attended to. Manufactures are 
in a low state. The cattle otthe pampas, and the mines of the upper pro- [279] 
Tinces, furnish the chief articles of export ; and commerce is now free from the 
restrictions formerly imposed* 

The government of these provinces does not appear to be fully settled, nor the 
union completed. Great eflmrts are now made in Buenos Ayres for the introduc- 
tion of knowledge and arts. Such was the state of the country formerly, that a 
person edacated at one of their colleges never saw a printing press, until he 
visited Buenoa Ayies after the revolution. With the greatest exertion^ it must, be 
Ions in arriving at the state of improvement of European conntries* 

jtfifsnos dyres is the chief city, and centre of trade, of the southern part oX 
South America. It is well buiU and fortified and is increasing in wealth and 
population. The River La Plata is here thirty miles wide, but it does not form 
a safe harbour, on account of the storms which frequently occur. Monte Video^ 
on the north shore of the La Plata, is 120 miles east of Auenos Ayres, on a penin- 
ouUu Its harbour is deep, and the best on the river. Qordo^m ia a mart for the 
trade of the interior. 

PARAGUAY. « 

Puraguay was a province of the vieeroyalty of La Plata, bat is not connected 
with the new republic. It is an independent community, composed chiefly of 
civilized Indians, under the direction of a HUropean chief, who appears to exercise 
absolute authority. Strangers are not allowad to visit it, and our knowledge of 
its present state is very limited. 

It is a level region, extremely well watered, and fertilized to a great extent by 
annual inundations. Its climate is generally moist and temperate. Its vegetable 
productions are varied and vtduable, and it is remarkable (or the matUf a plant 
Which is used Kke tea among the Chinese, and which it exporU in large qnantitita 
to all the surrounding countries. Its trade in this and oth^ pioductiona is iix^- 
portent. 

Aunmptimi is the capital of Paraguay. 

UPPER P£RU OR BOLIVIA. 

The new republic of Bolivia embraces the provinces which were formerly call^ 
Upper Peru. It is an elevated region, surrouaded by the Andes and their branches, 
and the Brazilian mountains, giving rise to numerous and large streams. It is 
extremely rugged and mountainous, and in some parts desert. Its climate is 
generally cold on account of the elevation, and its vegetable productions few and 
scanty. Still there are some districts which are level and fertue ; and some which 
are even so hot as to produce cotton. 

The chief wealth of this country consists in its mines of silver and gold, which 
lave long been celebrated as the richest in the world. Its commerce in the ur«- 
cioofl metals is immensely Taluable ; send supplies the inhabitants with all the 
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Inmm of oth«r •oantrici. It k alw tiet tientredf, tnwfc fiet^tW 1m ffhti «fi* 

%ISSk .Itolua » a ooM aiid/ttiil« MKltaitt, btft «« ttil»e» ^Y«f it fbmetm 
•M^uTttd impofteiiee. It i« divided into the tfity, Odd the higwliJ^ot iSiftafato- 
STnf S-uETlt is flie centre of all the commerce belfNen Bneilos Ayr^ 
SSS^irterkw pfOTincei, and is immensely rich in goM *»* rf^^. ^ tatmj- 
SSdSliilSona^ proportioned to iu w^erftfti C7UtriJ«, «>r LA PleAa. is * neat 
Sir in a fina climate. It has a luUtetsity, two ^"^^^y ^^^JSz"^' J^ 
?£ is a weU-bnflt city, in a fertile bat cold tepon. R is rtmartokbte ht tt ahftt^ 
%0iiac the ooly iaatitution of the kittd ih StfOtn America. 

INDBPENDEinf TRIBES OF SOUTH AMtSMCM* 

Th« Naiiva Tribes of South Ameriea are aocndtomed to gain thelf wfeii^eftce 
WiMitiva^ : and the luxariance of vegetation in the Toffhf ZTohe, rtttdert a 
2^»ot^iroand sufficient to supply the wants Of a tribe. Hence thejr trere 
Iws Sow 5uneious than the Indfanaof the iTnited States territo^ iv^ «iey 
W^oTbeen diminished or driren away, as the North AnMriean Imtftaiw have 
hLn bv the c4iltivation and settlement of their hnnt^g groottds. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The inde««dent tribes oceupy the southern projection <^ Sottfll Aa«fite% 
itfuaUy cJlSPatagonia ; and the central regions, termed AttaxocBa. 

PATAGOiriA. 

Patagonia extends from the pampas of I* Pteta^ to Cape Horn. Ithaa never 
hiin fSlv explored or described. Its sarface is varied by the AjMies, ^ich paas 
th^nih it and descends gradnaily to the level of the pampas on the north. It has 
Mmate a«d producBons oflBaeno. Ayt«» in tCs n^^J^^i^^ th* 
mthem api*ear tS have all the inclemenev and surilityof the ^roxenR^oBs. 

jSt^oma is inhabited by two prineit^aT nations of Indians^ each d*v^ into 
seven^tribes. The Fuekfm occupy the AtlanAitf coast, and extend for some 
distance into the interior. The Moteefcet are in the western seetton. offing 
awoM the Andes to the Pacific Ocean. Some of the tribes, especiaUy those on 
the Straits of Magellan, arc remarkable for their sUture, and generally meaaorc 
l^l™x feet and a half in heigkt. None of Oiese Indians have been eivilixed. 
ThBv have learhed the use of horses from the Spaniards, and sometimes rob tho 
dtraVans on the pampas. They exhibit a warlike ind fe^ocioua spwit.^ 

T^rmteamaniof Chili are the most powerful and warlike of all the Indiaii 
nations in the southern part of the continent, resembkng the North Ameacia 
loSans in their character, and particularly m their fondness tof ekM|tt«ace. 
Thev are more intelligent and culUvated than wflr existing tribe of natives. 

Thev have maintoined their independence^^ a series of bloodjr warj for two 
c^ntuJfes, although mrounded by the Spamards of Chjh j and their am^«idon 
we nowreceive?as residents at the Spaoiaf capitel. They have acquired many 
of the arU necessary to subsistence, and exhibit a degree of literary taste whieh is 
scarcely found in any other natives. They ara divided into several tribes 
eovemed by hcrcditery chiefs, who are all |ubject to a general elected for the pur- 
pose in time of war. Their government y ems to be admiaistered as regularly 
as in civilized nations. .^ ..,...«. 

The Abiponet are an independent nation residinjj on the banks of the River ' 
La Plata, They have a bold and warlike disposition ; but they are much less 
cultivated and interestihg than the AraucRnians* 

AAIAZONIA. 

Amazonia, although not a political, or even a natural division of South Artie- 
rica is a convenient term to designate tlie vast wilderness which forms the inte- 
rior of Braxil, Peru, Guiana, and Colombia, lying on the Amazon and OWHijco 
Riveesi It is nominaUy included in these governments but is really controlled 
bv numberless tribes of Indians, whose character is scarcely known, and Whose ^ 
IcrrUory is almost unexploied. The cUmate and aspcf ol the country, sO Ihr aft 
examined^ resembles that of the surrQunding regiCfln. 
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Some of the natives are yeiy ferocious ; and there are tribes bordering on th^ 
Koropean settlements, who wateh and hont for the whites and negroes, in order to 
feast apon their flesh. Others exhibit a mild, inoffensiTe character. T^ 
Otamactf and some other tribes on the Orinoco, m in the habit of swallowing 
balls of clay to^ppease their hunger, when other food is scarce ; and they alw^a 
lay up a store of these for the season of floods, when they cannot (procure fish.* 
The Ouarones are a social, hospitable tribe who inhabit the islands in the delta of 
the Orinoco, and act as pilots. During the floods, they lodge in dwellings stor^ 
ponded from the trees. 

Guiana is chiefly occupied by tbepowerfal and hostile nations of the Carib" 
bees, and Arouacs, or Armoauks. Tne Canbbees are distin^islMd for pride, in* 
dependence, and feroci^ of spirit, and are superior to most tribes around thei|i, in 
arts and war. «The Caribbee Islands were probably peopled by this nation, and 
the other West India IsLandit, by the Arowauks. The Arowauks are mild antl 
gentle in their dispositioo', and hare been continaally subject to attack and opprcs» 
aion from the Caribbees. 

A large number of Indians in South America are in a state resembling slayevy^ 
in the European colonies ; and hare all the degradation and vice belonging to 
alarery. A considerable number are also collected in distinct communities, termed 
Missions, subject to the government of the whites. Tb« l*tter bear the name oX 
GiviUzed InduMsf and they poasem more tftiili in agriculture and arts, and more 
attachment to a settled life than tbe independent tribes. But Humboldt ob- 
aerves, that they should more properly be termed mbdued Indiana ; that they 
are often as destitute of Christian knowledge and moraUty as the free tribes, and> 
<mly substitute the stupid indolence and other vices of slaves, for those of f281] 
savages. The Indians in the provmce of Pariiguay^ lying east of the River rarav 
gaay, were instructed and civilized by the Jesuits with great care ; and were long 
governed by them. They now hold a respectable rank as an independei^ oomma^ 
Mity, both m wealth and power. ' 

XSJdkllD^ QW SOUTH AMERICA. 

Ttrra del Puego is a dreary island, crossed br a chain of roeky moiintaSn9» 
ca>vered with snow. Its climate is intensely eold. lu inhabitants at the south 
are leroeions ; at the north, mild. 

The Falkland islands sat eaually sterile and cold* 

South Qeorgia, Sandwich Land, aud the newly discovered South ShMonO' 
ItleM are barren rocks, covered with perpetual «now. These islands are inhabite/t 
only by sea-fowls and seals, and are resorted to for the porpoM of killing seals, 
aptdprocoriag their sktw. (See 11543.) 



EUROPE. 

EvRore is the smallest of the great divisions of the world, and least distin- 
g^shed for the grandeur of its natural features ^ but in science, arts, and improve*^ 
ments it surpasses all the rest. In modem times it has been the central point 
from which civilization and knowledge have extended to other nations, and i^ 
emigrants have peopled all the cirilized countries on the globe. 

A fuU account of its natural dirisions, surface, and waters will be found, page 
d3 to 104. It exteqds from the Frozen to the Tropical Regions, ««> <>» a oorres* 
ponding diversity of cUmates and productions. {Set page 137, 140, 148, 14*^ 
and arUeles on vegetables and animaU.) It comprises numerous and jwuablc 
mines, and furnishes almost every useful miaeral. The Government and Rcugtoa 
of its respective portions, will be found under those heads, and on the Chyt of 
the InhabiW World. The state of Leanu^g is described page 198-200--of Educa- 
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RUSSIAN JBJHPiBE. 

The Rmsisft Empin embraces Runia in Europe^ the Iriifilftni •£ PoUbA, 
Siberia^ end The Ceucesiu. It abo atretchee ecroM to the Contineiit of Aae* 
liea, reaehiog mere than half round the globe, and coTeiiftg nearly half of Mmwg^ 
and Alia. 

BVSSIA Uf £(T]IOP£. 

RutiB oeeopiet thd eestem half of Europe, from the no^^rh to the gOuthcQi 
extremity. It if reneraUy a level coontry, and iti diatiagulshing featores are 
fMt plaiM and mqestic riTen. Tiie Taldai hilli, aoath of Petersbara^ only 1200 
feet abore the level of the ocean, are the hiffheiit ground between Finland and 
the Black 0ea. Foresti, morassea, and dsdt pUUis corer raat tracts of fhia 
cfnpire. Other portions are fertile, and abound ivitb excellent pasturet . H^e 
Ibfeits are more extenstTe than in an^ other part of Europe. 

Itia eompeaed of two great deelirities— one deacendin^ towards the Frocen 
[CSC] Qeea o "and the other towards the Blacfc and Caspian deas. The northern 
deelitity belongs to the Frozen Regions ; the southern extends to the Cold, Tem- 
perate, and ffarm Regions. The cokl of winter is greater than in the west oC 
Jfiwopft, and the heat of summer also more intense. 

Tbu eottstfy eontains inhabitants of many different nations and languages, of 
dt n^ions, and in every stage of ctviliaatiOQ. There were formerly but two 
diassesin Hussia-^mcuriom and ignorant nobles — and their enslaved peaaantr. 
The Ruaaiaa peaaants, or * boort,* are rude in fheir manners, filthy in their habitt^ 
and almost barbarians in the state of their icnowledge. They hare great skifl in 
imitation, but little invention. Of late years, a middle claaa of mechanics and 
manufacturem hasarisanm the large towas^ eonsistiag of foceignera and emanci* 
nated boors. Manufactures are in a low^tate, and chiefly carried en in families; 
not dueftc, and other cloths of hemp, are fOanttfactored to a considerable amount. 
Agriculture is unpraeticable in the northern parts of Russia on Account of tho 
. (din^atc, and every waere imperfect. Toe raising of cattle la the principal eat* 
plovmeat of the peQ||le, and hides and tallow are the chief exports. 

Mutkmo was the aacient capital, and the i»at of immense trade firom all partai 
(tf the empire, as well as from the various nations of Fartary and Turkey. It 
was burned in 1812, but hiw been in a great measure rebuilt. 

Petersburg is the modem capital, built by Peter the Great, on a spot at that 
time a marsh. Cranstadt, on an island at no great distance from it, ia its port, 
and the station of the royal navy. It ia the oMef place of foreign commerce foe 
the empire, and the seat of its principal acientific and literary institutions, arsenal^ 
and ^ther public establishments. * 

Riga is next to Petersburg m commerce. Its harbour admits ships of large 
burden to the walls of the town. Archangel is the most northern uort of any 
oanseqaenee in Europe, and was the principal one in Husaia, before the Ibnnda^ 
tton ot Petanborg, It atill carries on a conaiderabfte trade dwing the aummer i. 
hat lis harbour is fmrnen daring large part of the yetf . 

Nicholatfm the chief towx in tlM eoathern part ot Rosiic, almoal adrrMiifded 
hf the River Bog. ft ia the naval atxtien for the Btaok Sea, and has extonsive 



xiMuda. and ether naval eaUbUahmeota. It ia inferior to no city in tho empire, 
nxoe|« POtersbuf]^ and Moaeow. Od««f«ita one -of the best harbours and most 
fieoaented ports m the Black Sea. CAers«n has declined in prosperity. 

Ab0 k tho cnpitai of Fmhmd, and the seat of a nnhreraity . Nongated i» onty 
i0nMrkal>lo aa one of the ancient eaf)«tala of the aovereigna of Ruaaia. Seme 
rimtiaa of former graadetir are atilt visible. JTseo waa the cradle of tho Rnaihin 
a »»a»e i g n ty . It k renaarfcaMe far ita caCaoomba, which dre vialCed hy pflgtitta 
(fom aUparta of the empire. Tula is the capital of a province of the same name, 
and the seat of extensive iron works. Tiv^r is the centre of the extensive inlann 
navigation, carried on by means of tho Volga, and its branches and canals. 

S molem ko wn a Urga town, nearly deafiroyed by the French ia theh: iBTi^pi^ 
9f I^Qisiiu 
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lRiiltlil»y«BJMm^MdM4iftl»%nafef^«BdUf«ntd^ ^^ 

A «mafl ^'ngwt <»^ tk* fpnner kingdom of Poland now (mm w^^ImM itete 

mneiliM ave mmmwup* It» »oil ia feitile, but mxnk of it it best adantadTfittl 
to jptxiiit. Ita alimito in cold vidvoMt. w oc« Hittpiitf [«W] 

Tk0 peo^lff ar« igBonmt, apd rqdo in Uieir numn^n. Tbo Miuntt ase in s 
^ ofvi^toMd powrty and yanalage. The nobler m* bnofhtj and oopfm^ 
A«nfiatiire tf wiiieniblj conducted : yet considerable qoantSea of ofWwmvM^ 
4»m4 for ezsortatton, and caltle are also reared for tfaia mmnm. Mnnttalwm 
qrainalov'itate. Comnie»ce is earned on ohiefly by foreignenk 

Poland has few towns of importance. Wartaw is the capitata but if ^lesUtate 
of evecy other distinction among the citiea of £orop«. Craam. tho anoieBt 
oapital, i$ now * free towoi endowed with commereiaT privileges. Not far from 
It, in the Awtrifin tenttoiy, are the salt mmes of Wielitxska. IMHnh one of 
th0 h|i«Mt emnmercialtown* in the •onth'^aat of Poland, and is noted for thiva 
annual liirn^ eaah pootinoing a month, to which i^aioiitana, Turha, and Arate 
mortt 

WUSSIA IN 4JNA, OR SIBBItU. 

The climate and general character of Northern Russfai, extendi halo ita Asiatic 
Jominions. Siberia is proverbial for its intense cold, and sterile soiL It ia en- 
dosed by chains of moontains on three aides-^e Ural on the west, the Altaian 
on the south, and the branch called the Daoorian, Tablonoy, and Stanoroy on the 
east. Its surface is chiefly composed of vast plains, or steppes, which were de* 
scribed If 611. The peninsula of Kamachatka is trarereed by a chain of mosn-^ 
tains through its whole lengthy whose summits are coyered with perpetoal snow 
JVIany of them are the seats of volcanic fires. 

The general climate is that of the Frozen Regions—long winters of intense cold 
and short snmmers of great heat are the only divisions of the seasons. The northern 
regions admit of no cultivation j the middle of very little ; hot some districts in 
the south are capable of producing grain. 

Wild animals are numeruns, and the rivers abound with fish. Fhun these the 
inhabitants derive their chief support. The furs form an important article of ez« 
port. Tbc rich mines of the Altaian Mountains funush large qnantitiee of various 
metals to European Russia, and form an important part of the resources of the 
empire.^ 

Siberia is inhabited by barbarous and savage tribes, who make no effort for im- 
yroFementf The most advanced iii civilization are only employed in feeding 
reindeer or cattle. The Russian government has made this country a place w 
hoaiahment for state criminals. In this way, and by the emigration of a few 
colonists, some towns have been settled, and have made considerable advances in 
agricultural and mechanical improvements. The actual power of Russia in many 
of the tribes is small ; but some of them fumish large numbers to the army in war. 

The Coasacks, so celebrated for conduct and prowess in the late wars of Eu- 
rope, ware originally Poles, who settled in Rusna, and now have an indepeadcBt, 



aaUitaffy government* They have some edacd[tion among them. They reside 
chiefly in the steppea of the Don and the Volga. The CalwmekM, who live be* 
tweoa the Volga and the Gasjilan, ate also considerably advanced beyond other 
huteMos natieiis of Siberia u aits, and possess huge floeks and herds. The 
Takuts and 7\mg«se» are less improved." The Tschuthit and Sano i ak m ara in 
the lowest state of soeietw', and hara mnoh resembtanee la the fia^aiaaanz of 
« »«. A .__ j^ Greenwiid. 



^trmehanU the port of Russia for the Caspian Sea, and a plane of oo»* [8M} 
siderahio manufiMtnras. It has isuaediate oommsaicatioa^witk Betershvg faw tto 
▼oiga and it» eaaris. It is also the great emporimn of trade lor tke |roiaea of 
Asia| and has an aseembUga of laroilants froaa oaoit OfMMrien ^wcen the 
Mediterrauean and the Ganges. 



- ^2 8TATISTX0AX CTBOOXAnnr. 

ToM$k if the metropolis of western Siberia. One-fourth of its inhabitants 
aie Tartars. It is a great thoroogfa^Hre. for caraTsns engaged in the trade to the 
east, and to China, but is not a place of much commerce. IrkuUk is the princi- 
pal town in Eastern Siberia, and indeed the capital of the whole. It is a s^endicL 
prosperous eitjr. possessing an eztensiye trade, and many of the luxuries and 
amusements of EnropKc. u is the general place of deaosite of furs, from Ame- 
riea and Eastern Asia, and for the merchandise of tne Chinese and American 
trade. ftocJUo, or JTioAta, on the RiTer Selinga, is the seat of the trade between 
China and Russia, and is inhabited by numerous mercantile agents. The great 
ikir is held in December. OkoUk is the chief port of Eastern Siberia, and the 
dhannel of intercourse with Kamschatka and America. Yakutsk is the most 
northern town of Eastern Siberia. In the south-western part of Siberia— 
OrerUfurg on the River Ural, is the place of trade with Centnd Asia ; Uralsk is 
the capital of the Ural Costaks ; Derbend is a fortified port on the Caspian Sea, 
with a limited trade. 

The Russian settlements hare been extended from Asia across Beering's 
Straits ; and the emperor lays claim to the North- Western Coast of America, as 
low as the fiZd d^ree of latitude. On examining the whole of the Russian do- 
minions, we find an empire stretching through SOO de^es of longitude, orer three 
of the quarters of the globe, covering a territory twice as large as the whole of 
Europe, aioMl embracing 80 different nations. But its population is not dense, and 
its wesith is perhaps less than that of some other countries. Its military force is 
larger than tnat of any other power in Europe. Its navy, both in the Baltic and 
Black Seas^ is respectable, and it ranks among the first of Enropean states ia 
in>wer and mflnence* 

THB CAltOASUS. 

CIRCA8SIA — GEORGIA — MINORBLIA. 

llie district of country lyina between thejilftck and Caspian Seas, along the boi* 
ders of the Caucasus, is inhabited W a number of distinct nations, most of whoia 
are tributary, or allied, to the Russmns. It consists of vast ranges of mountains, 
with rough, steep ridges, and narrow, fertile yalicTs, and is no where level. 

The Circassians inhabit the northern side of the Caucasus. They are a bsx- 
Barous people, divided into a number of tribes, under petty princes ; and are little 
more tiian lawless hordes of robbers. 

The Gboroiams are a more interesting people, on the southern side of tht 
Caucasus. They are civil and friendly in tneir manners, but fickle and turbulent. 

Tfaepe nations are remarkable for the beauty of their females, numbers of whom 
are sold as slaves to the Turks and Persians. They are in the feudal state as to 
government. Their religion is a mixture of the Mahometan and Christian ; but 
there is scarcely a vestige of pure Christianity. 

Tejlu is the principal town of Georgia, remarkable for its warm bathi. It is 
poor and mean m its appearance. 

MiNGRBLiA is a plain on the borders of the Black Sea, which is well watered 
and fertile. Its people resemble those of Georgia. 

[285] SWEDEN. 

Sweden is remarkably diveraified with extensive lakes, large rivers, stupendous 
KDcks and verdant valleys. The greater part of it is covered with forests, inter- 
spersed with small, we Uncultivated farms, and resembling many parts of the United 
inates in the aspect of its scenery. It is rugged and mountainous in the western' 
Bart, but level on the shores of the Baltic Hardly on&-thirtieth part of tba soil 
u capable of cultivation. 

The cold of winter is severe ; but the climate is less variable, and the 
dear and healthful, than in many warmer countries. The government is 
oppression; the means of instruction are abundant; ana the people, \ 
intelligent and well educated. The hifher classes of Swedes are ostCwwMw, 
and luxurious, but brave, hospitable, and very sprightly. The peasants, especially 
in the interior, are simple and kind ia their manners, and striotlr honest oi their 
mkbits. 
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r The vgtitnAtxBee of Sweden is well coadncted, bot does not simply its wants. 
Mannfiustures are insufficient for dom^tic consumption. It has 2,400 miles of sea- 
coast, and commands one shore of the entrance to the Baltic. Its commerce and 
isheries are extensive and important. Its chief wealth is deriyed from its mines, 
which produce iron and copper of a taperior quality. Norway is under the g^Tem- 
ment of the king of Sweden, who also possesses several islands in the Baltic, and 
the island of St. Bartholomew in the West Indies. 

Stoekkolmf the capital, is situated on several small islands and peninsulas, near 
the entrance of 'the Lake Maler into the Baltic. It has a safe and commodious 
harbour, and extensive trade. GoUenburg is the second town in Sweden in com- 
merce and population. It will soon he connected by a canal with Stockholm and 
the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Carlscrona is a seaport of considerable trade, and the principal station of the 
Swedish navy* Fahlun is celebrated for its copper mines, and Dannemora for 
the principal iron mine of Sweden. Upsal and Lund contain the two Swedish 
universities, of which Upsal is the most celebrated. Norkoping and Gefle urc 
places of considerable trade. 

NORWAY. 

The surface of Norway is very uneven, presenting a succession of mountains 
and valleys. A rugged chain of mountains separates it from Sweden, and a range 
of rocky i^ands lines the seacoast. The scenery is more diversified than that of 
Sweden, with rocks, precipices, and cataracts. The rivers are of litUe use for 
navigation on account of their numerous falls. In the interior, the climate is in- 
tensSy cold, but the air is serene and healthful ; and the people live to an advanced 
age. On the seacoast, the climate is moist, and milder than in the interior of 
Germany. ^ . 

The Norwegians are simple, hospitable, and industrious ; and remarkable for an 
independent spirit They are well instructed in the common branches of educa- 
tion. Most of the peasants manniacture their own clothing, tools, and furniture. 
Not more than one hundredth part of this country is capable of cultivation, and 
snost of the grain is imported. The valleys afford excellent pasturage, and feed 
numbers of cattle for exportation. The principal resources of Norway are the 
produce of its fisheries, the timber of its forests, and the silver, iron, and copper 
of its mines, which are exported in considerable quantities. 

Bergen is the most populous and commercial town, and has been generally con- 
sidered the capital. Uhristiania is superior in its character and influence, [286] 
and is the residence of the public authorities. Drontheim, the ancient caplt al, is the 
most northern city in Europe, except Tomea, and a place of considerable trade. 
Kongehere is a small city, entirely supported by the silver mines in its vicinity. 
JFredericmall, a small town on the borders oi Sweden, is celebrated for many 
sieges, in one of which Charles XII. was kiHed. 

IiAPIiAND, 

Lapland occupies the northern extremity of Europe. Although divided amoi^g 
different |;ovemments, it is considered as one countir on account of the uniform 
and peculiar charact4!r of the people. North Laplana belongs to Norway ; South 
Lapland to Sweden ; and East Lapland to Russia. 

The country along the Gulf of Bothnia is an immense plain, covered with forests 
of spruce and fir, gradually rising into a central ridge of high mountains, and thence 
declining towards the North Cape. The winters are long, and intensely cold; 
and the sun does not appear for several weeks. The climate of the seacoast is 
more temperate. The summers are short, but the perpetual day produces intense 
heat. ' 

Vegetation is scanty, and grain cultivated with great difficulty. Herds of rein- 
dser form the chief support of the people, supplying them with food and clothing, 
and serving also as beasts of burden. 

The Laplanders are a dwarfish and barbarous people, with little knowledge, and 
few arts. They profess Christianity ; but are very ignorant of the scriptares, and 
retain many Pagan superstitions. Tlie mountaineers lead a wandering life ^ and 
thote on the seacoast change their habitations twice in a year. 
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Doriiig tlie winter, th« Lapland«n ctm on tome traffic whh the Swedes, at 
Tonea aad other towns on the Golf of Boumia, and eKohange the predttoe of their 
herds and fisheries for other neeessaries of life. 

DENMARK. 

The king;dom of Denmark comprises the peninsnU of Jutland, and the Dnehiet 
of Holstein and Lanenborg, extendins from the E jder to the Elbe, together with 
Zealand, Ftinen, and the other islands Ijing in the Categate Soqnd. The free 
cities of Hamburg and Lobec, lie withm its limits, bnt ans not snbject to its 
power. 

Continental Denmark forms a long, continned plain, interropted by few hills or 
rising grounds. The small River Eyder is the only one of importance, bat lakes, 
riYulets, and brooks are numerous. The soil of this kingdom is generalljr fertile, and 
peculiarly adapted to pasturage. The southern parts are well coltiTated, pro- 
ducing grain, fruits, ana all the necessaries of life, in abundance. The atmosphere 
during the greater part of the year is thick and cloudy. The climate is more 
temperate than is usual in this latitude ; and although moist, is generally healthy. 

The Danes are an honest, industrious people, wefl educated, but not remarkable 
for enterprise or improvements. Manufactures are so little advanced among them, 
that many articles are imported, and fur want of fon^rts, they obtain their timber 
from othur countries. Denmark is favourablr situated for commerce. Its trade 
extends to the Meditetranean and the East and West indies. 8oine ships are sent 
to the Indian and Pacific Oceans to engage in the whale fishery, and nMnr small 
▼esseb are employed in the herring fisnery, on the north-west coast of finrqpe. 
[887] The principal exports are the produce of these fisheries, and great nmabers 
of horses and cattle. 

Denmark is a feeble stategand the principal sMnrce of its power lies in the com- 
mand of the entrance into tne Baltic. It levies a toll upon all ships that pass the . 
Sound, which is renerally paid at Elsinore. 

CopenAog-eii, me capital and residence of the kine, is situated on a fine harbour, j 
On the eastern coast of the island of Zealand. AiUma, on the Elbe, is the next | 
city in population and commerce. 

iHnnare has an excellent road, generally crowded with vesseb from all nations. 
Kiely the capital of Holstein, is cdebrated for its university. It is situated near ; 
the canal which unites the River Eyder with the Baltic. 

In addition to the territories above meatiotted, Denmark possesses Iceland, the 
Faroe Isles, and West Greenland. 

ICEI^AND. 

The aspect of Iceland is extremely rugged and dreary. It is traversed by ranges 
of mountains, abounding in volcanoes ; its surface is covered with immense tracts 
of lava 'j and torrents of mud and boiling water are thrown out from its spouting 
springs. 

Grain is not cultivated j trees are unknown ; and vegetables are few. Tlie sup- 
port of the people is denved in part from the cattle, sheep, and reindeer, fed en 
the scanty herbage of the valleys ; but chiefly from the fisheries. The down of 
the eider-duck is an important article of export, from this island, and the Faroe i 
Isles. Their fuel is turf. 

Their manufactures are few and coarse, and insufficient for domestic oonsump- j 
tion. Their commerce is small, confined <^iefly to the importation of grain, dm- ' . ' 
ber, and other necessaries. The people are simple and hospitable in their manners ; i I 
honest, industrious, snd temperate in their habits ; and better educated than the 
common people in almost any other country of Europe. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The United kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland embraces England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, usual^ termed the British Isles. The British Empire includes nume- 
rous foreign possessions in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, contain- 
ing 00 millions of inhabitants. In commerce, wealth, and power, it is not exceeded 
)>y any empire in the worid. 



Cauntia of £tiglan^. 



Srn, three central, and four soutltem ? Six counties of South Wales ? 
^ii of North Wales? 
IKr Mon'fA abbr. for Monmouth. — West'mH. for Westmoreland. 
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ENGLAND AND WAXES. 

England bai a great rarity of surface. Some jparti present the mgged features 
of a monntainoiis tract, vid others the gloom of barren moors or heaths ; but the 
general aspect of its landscape has more of softness and beauty. It is usuallr lerel 
or gently andalating, lyatered by eopiocs streams, which produce a beftutiral Tcr- 
dare . The number and neatness of the farms, and the country seats of the wealthy, 
add to the natural beauties of the sceneir. 

A range of mountains, not exceeding 3,800 feet in the highest part, trarerse the 
western aide of England, from Cornwall to Cumberland, imd give a mountainous 
character to Wales. There are numerous streams and canals, which extend the 
adrantages of inland navigation to every part of the kingdom ; and the roads, 
bribes, and travelling conveyances have reached a high state of perfection. 

The coast is indented with numerous bays and harbours, which arc rarely [288] 
frozen in Winter, and present every facility for foreign commerce. 

The peasantry are better educated than in the middle countries of Europe, and 
are generallv industrious, honest, and frugal in their habits. The sailors and 
aoldiers of England are distinguished for Uieir bravery and discipline ; the mer- 
chants for their integrity and wealth ; and the mechimics for their* skill and in- 
dustry. In the higher classes, there is an unhappy prevalence of luxury and 
corruption, as in most of the continental nations ; and foreigners charge them with 
a haughty reserve of manners. 

The agriculture of England is more improved than that of any other part of Eu- 
rope. Its population is dense, and it is dependent in some degree on importation for 
a ramply of grain. In the variety and amount of manufactures, England is unrivalled. 
Its i&hefies are of great value, and its commerce of vast extent. From these 
sources, wealth is continually flowing in, with a rapidity scarcely known in any 
coontr}^ except those which furnish the precious metals. 

London is the capital of the British Empire. It is admirably situated for com- 
merce, and .is probably the richest, most populous, and most commercial city of 
the civilized world. 

Five miles below London is Oreenwich, the seat of the Royal Observatory, from 
which longitude is reckoned. It is also distinguished by the Royal Hospital for 
disabled seamen. York is the metropolis of the north of England, and the second 
city in dignity. It is celebrated for its magnificent mtnster, or ancient cathedral. 
JUverpool is next to Lond<m in commerce. It is the principal seat of the trade 
with America, and has been rapidly increasing in population and wealth. JBrittol 
holds the next rank in commerce, and carries on extensive trade with other parts 
of the empire, and with Europe and America. Hull, the chief port on the eastern 
coast north or London, is the principal channel of trade to the north-eastern and 
midland districts of Eugland. It is also extensively engae^ed in the Greenland 
fishery. Newctutle on the Tyne, is particularly celebrated for its coal-trade.^ It 
is also employed in foreign commerce, and in the Greenland fishery. Exeter is a 
commercial town, situated on the southern coast. It is the metropolis and chief 
emporium of the west of England. Yarmouihj at the mouth of the Tare, on the 
eastern coast of Norfolk, is important as a seaport, and has the largest fishery on 
the English coast. 

Naval Stationt.—PorUmouth is the chief naval station of Great Britain ; and 
' has a fine harbour, capable of receiving the whole navy at once. The road of 
Spithead, between the harbour and the Isle of Wight, is the chief rendezvous of 
the navy. Gosport, on the entrance to the harbour, contains various naval estab- 
lishments, connected with Portsmouth. Plymouth, at the mouth of the Plym, is 
second only to Portsmouth as a naval station. Chatham is also a naval port of 
consequence. 

Only a few of the manufacturing towns can be enumerated. Manchester is 
the second place in the kingdom for population, and first in manufactures, especially 
those of cotton. Birmingham is particularly remarkable for its metallic articles, 
and has been styled "the toyshop of EurM>e.'' Leeds is distinguished for its 
cloihB—Sheffieldfor its cutlery— ATonweA for its worsted stuffii— JLetces/er and 
NotUngham for stockinjrs and hosiery— JForcestsr for its woollens, and especially 
for its porcelain— and Kidderminster for its carpets. ^ 

29* 
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Of thb places qffa»humable retort; BrighUm is the most etiebnited place for 
seft-bathing ; Ranugatef Margate, and Scarborough are alfo much frequented. 
[289] Among the mineral springs which collect yisiten, Bath is the most diatin- 

Sished, and nas gradually become one of the most elerant and dissipated cities in 
igland. Cheltenham. ClifUm, Tunbridge-JVelUf Buxton, Matlock, and Har- 
rowgate, have thoosanas of visitants aunoalW. 

Oafora and Cambridge are celebrated for tiieir oniversities, and owe their 
population and importance to these. Oxford appears like a city of palaces. 
Cambridge is much inferior in elegance. Windtor is distinguished for its mag- 
nificent castle, which has long been a favourite residence of the English mo* 
narchs. Canterbury was the first seat of Christianity in England ; and is noir 
the residence of the archbishop of the kingdom. Caernarvon and Coirmarthefi 
are the principal towns of Wales. 

Of the islands on the coast, the hie of Wight is remarkable for its fertility and 
the beauty of its scenery. Anglesea, on the coast of Wales, is distinguished for 
its copper mines. The Me ^ Man contains a singular people, tenacious of 
their ancient customs, and still governed in part by their own laws. The Scilly 
Islands are a numerous rocky group, off the Land's End, only a few of whlcn 
are inhabited. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland is a rough and mountainous country In the north, with only a few fer- 
tile valleys. The midclle division is intersected by the Grampian Hilis, 40 to 60 
miles wide, which furnish good pasturage. The southern and south-eastern parts 
spread into fertile plains, resembling those of Enriand. The rivers are numeronsy 
but short and rapid, and unfit for navigation. This country is peculiarly cele- 
brated for the grandeur and wildness of its scenery. The climate is severe, and 
storms are often dreadful. Neither climate nor soil is favourable to tillage, and 
the greater part of Scotland is devoted to pasturage. The grains chiefly culti- 
vated are oats, rye, and Iwrley. 

The people are divided into two great classes. The Highland Scotch appear 
to be descended from the old Britons, and retain some traits of former rudeness. 
'they dislike tillage, and devote themselves to the keeping of flocks and cattle. 
They are remarkable for a bold, and even lawless spirit, as well as for simplicity 
and hospittdity of manners. 

The Lowland Scotch are intelligent, enterprising, and industrious, probably 
superior to almost any nation in Europe in education, and integrity of character. 
They hold a high rank in literature. A^cuiture has bet n much improved of late 
years in Scotland. Manufactures are in a flourishing state, especially those of 
cotton. The commerce and fisheries are inmortant. 

Edinburgh is the metropolis of Scotland, and has long been distinguished as 
the seat of science and literature, ft has few manufactures ; but it carries on an 
important trade through Leith, its seaport, which is about two miles distant. 

fxlaagow, on the Clyde, is the first city of Scotland in population and in com- 
mercial importance, it is regularly built, and flourishing m manufactures as well 
as in trade. It has much intercourse with the West Indies and America. Port 
Glasgow is 20 miles farther down the river, at the mouth of the C lyde. Greenock 
is ^e chief 8ea{>ort of Scotland. Its commerce is extensive, and its population 
has increased with great rapidity. Paisley is noted for its cotton and maslin 
manufactures, which give employ to more than 30,000 persons in the city and vi- 
cinity. Dundee is a commodious port, and is flourishing in manufactures and 
trade. 

Aberdeen is the chief town in the north of Scotland. .It consists of two parta 
[290] — the new town, a large and populous seaport — and the old town, abont a 
mile from the sea, distinguished for the university of King's College. Perth is 
one of the best built towns of Scotland, except Edinbuigh. St. Andrews has a 
university. Berwick is a border- town, upon the Tweed. Sterling ia built on the 
steep acclivity of a rock, about 80 miles north of Edinbuig^b, and has been ^^ 
tingubhed in history. 

The coast of Scotland is lined with ntuneroos islands, moit of theia rocky and 
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The H^nidea, or WexUm hies, are 900 in number, extendine 180 miles along 
the weatem coast of ScoUand. Thejr are estimated to contain 7(^000 inhabitanti. 

The Ch'kneya on the north, comprise 26 islands, inhabited by an industrions 
people. Kirkwall, the chief town, is distinguished for an ancient stately cathe- 
dral, dedicated it* St. Mannas. 

The Shetland, or ZeUand Islee, are the most northern Scottish isles, 86 in 
number, of which 40 are inhabited by SliOOO people. 70 or 80.000 sheep are fed 
here, and wool and fish are exported. The aspect of these islands is peculiarly 
ngged and bleak ; and the precipitous rocks on the coast present some of the 
most sublime sceneiy. 

IRELANIU 

Ireland is destitute of any extensive or considerable ranges of mountains, but 
many are distributed in small groups. Its surface is uneven, with hills of some 
height, but easy of ascent and cultivation. It is generally well watered and fer- 
tile. Its bogs and morasses, which cover one-tenu of the surface, partake of the 
general irreguiaritjr, but are unfit for cultivation. 

Ireland abounds in lakes ; and the loughs, or salt-water lakes, are so numerous, 
that every part of the country has easy access to the sea. Its coast has many 
fine harbour^, and is well adapted to commerce. The climate is very mild and 
moist, and produces a beautiful and continued verdure, which has led to its poet- 
ical appellation of " Green Erin." 

The Irish peasantry are in the most wretched ignorance and poverty, and one- 
seventh of the houses are inhabited by paupers. They are degraded by the op- 
pression of landlords, and their stewards, or *' middle men." Their cabins and 
mode of living are scarcely superior to those of the American Indians. Two- 
thirds or three- fourths of the inhabitants are Catholics, and are excluded, on thin 
account, from many of the privileges ot Englishmen. "* 

Tillage is not understood. The implements of husbandry are veiy rude and 
ill constructed. Potatoes and oats are toe principal crops raised for food by the 
poor. The soil is best adapted to pasturaee. The Irish are most success ' 
grazing and dai^ husbandry, and produce the finest beef and butter which ii— 
m commerce. The manufacture of linen and muslin is carried on to a greaf 
tent, and these are important articles of export. 

Dublin is the second city of the British Isles in extent and population ; al 
generally reckoned the seventh in Europe. It is the emporium of Irish cBm- 
merce, and the seat of government. Its university is celebrated. 

Cork is the second city in Ireland, and possesses a more extensive foreign 
trade than any other port. Its harbour is safe and spacious. Umerick, on the 
Shannon, is next in rank ; and is one of the most flourishing towns in the island. 
Its manufactures are prosperous, and it has a large share of the internal and foreign 
trade of the country. fVaterford is a populous and commercial city. Beifaat 
is also important for its commerce, and is the chief seat of the linen trade. 

Kilkenny is a neat town, remarkable ibr its quarries of white and blade [391] 
marble, of great beauty. Gaiway, Londonderry, and Drogheda, are flourish- 
ing places of trade. 

FOREIGN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

In addition to her Indian, American, and Continental territories. Great Britain 
has a number ot insulated foreign possessions, which may most properly be de- 
scribed in this place. 

Ouemeey. Jersey, Aldemey, and Sark, are small islands lyiog» on the coast of 
France. Tiie inhabitants generally speak the old Norman Tvench; and have 
more resemblance to the French thim to the English. Their internal government 
is regulated by their own laws. 

Heligolana is a barren rock, opposite the mouth of the Elbe, inhabited by 200 
Banish fishermen, and occupied by a British garrison, as a place of trade in war. 

Malta is a celebrated island of the Mediterranean, formerly possessed by the 
Knighte of Malta. It is a mass of rocks, covered with a light toil ; but it contains 
a population of 6,000 to the square mile. It is a very important place of readez-- 
Toas and deponte, for the commccce aad navy of Great Britaia. 
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Qibrmltcr, the eelebrated foirtrew at the mtniiee of the Meditemaie«& 8«ft, is 
alio poteened by the Britldi. It is a mere rock, hot from its pccQliar streetare, 
it has been made an almost imptegnable fortress. Its sHaation renders it the key 
•f the Mediterranean, and a most Taloable possession to the British Umpire. 

The rock is surroonded by fortifications at every aeoessible spot, and is evem 
penetrated by galleries, famished with cannon^ which form a battery of saob ele- 
Tadon and strength, that it eannot be injured by assailants from below. Tlie 
town is situated on the decUvily, near the foot of the rock. It is governed en* 
tiiely as a military post -, but it is a free port, and a place of great trade. It is 
the resort of merchants from almost every part of the Mediterranean sad of En.* 
rope, and ten languages are spoken in its streets. 

St. Helena is an elevated rock in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of Africa, 
which has been formed by the British into an impregnable fortress. It is import- 
ant as a plaee of refreshment and rendezvous for toe East India ships ; and has 
lately been distinguished as the prison of the Emperor Napoleon. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The msent kingdom of >he Netherlands is composed of the Dnteh Provinces 
in the North, formerly called Holland, and the Belgic Provinces in the sooth, 
formerly called Flanders, cmt the Netherlamls. 

The Dntch provinces are entirely destitute of mountains and hills, and present 
the sppearance of a lai^e marsh, intersected by numberless canals. Many parts 
are below the level of the sea, and protected by dykes, or banks, from the inroads 
of the water. The climate is cold, and extremely moist. 

The Belgie provinces are more varied with hilu and vallejrs ; and the air is pure 
and healwuL The lands are very fertile, and highly cultivated. In. the north 
they arevcbiefly devoted to pasturage ; and cattle, beef, butter, and cheese, are 
important articles of export. In the south, grain and other valuable piwlactions 
flourish. 

£292] The Dntch are patient, ingenious, and persevering, bat wanting in spr^t* 
Iiness, and nnusnally devoted to the pursuit of gain. The Belgians are chiefly 
Catholics, and are distinguished by a fondness for religious ceremonies. Both are 
Kemarkable for their industry and neatness. 

. The people of this kingdom have surpassed most other nation* in the extent and 
variety of their manufactures. They have been equally enterprising in their com- 
merce and fisheries, which form their principal resource. No European nation, 
except Great Britain, has a greater quantity of shipping. 

Amsterdam is the great emporium of commerce m thb kingdom, and the seat 
of numerous manufactures. Rotterdam is next to Amstenum in commerce. 
Antwerp is also a city of great commercial importance. Bnusela is celebrated 
fondts beauty, and for its manufactures of lace. Brussels and the Hague are al- 
ternately the residence of the king and legislature. Nine miles south of Brussels 
is the village of Waterloo, eeldbrated for the great battle which terminated the 
European war in 1816. 

Ghent is a declining place, remarkable for the treaty of peace concluded be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, in 1815. Ijtyden is celebrated for its 
university, and has an annual fair which is much frequented. 

GERMANY. 

Germany is divided into two great portions, northern and southern. The line 
of separation is the Sudetic Chain, extending from Westphalia to the Carpathian 
Mountains. Almost all the country north of this long range is flat, and the rivers 
run towards the north* Southern Germany is much more diversified, consistuie 
in part of extensive plains— traversed by vast ranges of monntains->4U(id bounoeu 
on the south by the Alps. 

The climate is generally temperate, and the air is almost every where salubrl- 
OUB, except in marshy districts. The soil is various. Sandy plains and barren 
heaths abonnd on the north-west, and swamps and marshes on the north-east. 
Grain is raised in the north. Agriculture is imperfect. Good wine is made la 
particular districts, and the Rhemsh is eelebrated. Mannfaetores have made great 
ntv^orresf in Germanyy particidarly liAeny of which much is exported. 
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The Oermans an, gcnenlly speaking, sincere and faithful, remarkable for in- 
dustry and perseverance, bat not so mnen for enterprise and activit j. Thej have 
disdnginshea themselres by their extensive researenes in literature, science, and 
the arts ; and no part of Eorope probably can boast so many learned men and 
edebrated authors. 

Germany is divided into 88 small states and free cities, and has been long 
styled the labyrinth of Geography. Austria and Prussia are the principal powers 
off the confederation. Of the remaininc states, the portion soutn of the River 
Mame is oeenpied by the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtembuq^, and the Grand 
Pacbj of Badien, which are less distinguished for learning than other portione. 
The northern part contains the Kingdom of Hanover, the Duchies of Mecklen'* 
burg, Holstein, Brunswick, and Oldenburg. The middle portion includes the 
Kij^om ci Bmxonjf ud nrost of the small fltatee, with the dominions of Pkussia* 

AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Empire comprises a number of distinct kingdoms and states, 
subject to a single monarch, wnose power varies in different parts of the empire. 
It is intermediate in its character between a confederation and a single state. A 
part of its territories belong to the German confederation, and it takes the [S93] 
first rank in the diet of Germany. It is one third larger than France, and twice 
as large as Great Britain and Ireland. 

This empire contains several ranges of mountains, enclosing the basins of several 
rivers, ana the steppes and plains of Hungary. No general account can there- 
fore be given of its suriace. Its soil has every variety, from the most fertile to 
the most t>arren. About one third is waste land ; and leas than half of the rest i3 
cultivated. Most of the empire lies in the basin of the Danube, and is well sup* 
plied with navigable streams. 

The climate is like that of Fkunce, but snbgeot to mater extremes of heat and 
cold. It varies from that of the wara regions on Uie south to that of the cold 
regionff, connected with the mountains, on the north. Its productions are equally 
varied. 

There is no less diversity in the language, religion, and manners of the inhabiti 
ants, than in the surface of the empire. The ardent and refined Italians of Lom- 
bardy — ^the cold and industrious Germans of other districts — ^the simple Bohemiana 
•—and the half savage inhabitants of the southern provinces, are all subjects of 
this empire, imited by few common ties, and having little intercourse. We must 
therefore expect a great variety in the character of the people, and the nature and 
products of tneir employments. They generally resemble the Germans in industry 
and fidthfulness, but are in a low state as to education. 

The country is chiefly devoted to agriculture, and mines. It is richer in mine- 
rals than any other state in Europe. Tillage is not well conducted. Manufac- 
tures are imperfect, and insufficient for home consumpticm. Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia are the principal manufacturingdistricts. Austria has but a small extent of 
seaooast, and a limited commerce. The army is laree, the territoiy extensive and 
popidous, and this empire is one of the most powerful states of Europe. It has no 
ibreign colonies ; but the Duchies of Tuscany, Parma, Modena and Massa are 
depeiident states. 

rietma is the capital of the empire, and hold* a high rank among the cities of 
Eorope for science, arts, conunerce, and refinement. 

Pnigue is the capital of Bohemia and the second city ef Austria. It has beea 
the SMBC of namarons battles and sieges, and has only the remnants of its former 
wiagnifliience and prosperity. Buda is the metropolis of finngaiy. Lemburg 
is tie capital of Cfalicia, in Austrian Poland. It has much commercial import- 
aaea, especially as the g^at tborooghfitfe from the Black Sea to Vienna. Brunn 
inhe capital of Moravia an^he centre of its commerce. Its manufactures are 
extensive and flourishing. Jfft and Buda are merely separated by the Danube^ 
and in fact form one city. Rst hu a university and several literary instituticos. 

dekrelxin is the principal commercial place in the eastern part of Hungsry, 
and the seat of eztensive ^mmercial transactions. Kremnitx and Sehemnuz 
are diifivgiaahed as the principal towns In the mining districts of Austria. 
TtBpUiz if c«lehv«ted for its waim a prings, and hn bcoooie a faihiOBable reswL 
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karhow is tpaeioiui, aad ill tnde cztenahre. 

KciMoe, the eapital of the meacBt repoUiCy wai long the ehtef maritime power 
in the eooth of Korope : hot itf eommereial gnatDem hat dediaed ; its maDii- 
iactnres have been riralled by those of other states ; and its popolatioo is gfeatlj 
rsdneed. Milan is an eztensire and majgnificent dty, with nameroas manofac- 
tores, and eonsidenble trade. MmnUia is one of the oldest eities In the world, 
remarkable as the birth place of Vircii. Vtrona b a large eity, celebrated for m 
[f94] magnificent amphitheatre, bnUt by the RomaM. Padna cutA Pama are 
andent cities, and noted for their aurenities. T^md is oelebcated for the ce- 
~ eonneil conTcoed in it, one of the BMHft impottant ever holden. 



Prussia is generally a lerel barren eoimtfy. Some parts are prodnetiTe, 
aboanding in pasturage and fnmishing grain for exportation. It is traversed by a 
number of navigable streams, cimnected by canals, which give it |preater advan- 
taces for iniananavigation than an enjoyed by most other countries of Europe. 
The western parts have a mild climate ; the eastern are cold, from the influence of 
the winds blowing from Rosaia. 

The people of Prussia Proper are brave and industrious, and particularly fond 
of militarr show and parade. The kingdom now embraces Poles and Gerauuia of 
aeveral classes, who pomess great varieties of character and customs. The 
peasants are in a degraded state— many in alaveiy, and most of them eztremelj 
Ignorant and miserauy poor. 

From the alluvial character of Prnssia, it has no mineral treasures of valne 
except amber. Its manufactures are respectable. Silenia is especially celebrated 
for its linens. Its exports, (chiefly of grain and other raw productions,) are about 
one seventh of thove of Ei^land. 

The importance of this kuttdom has been chiefly derived from the number and 
discipline of its antties, and the enei^ of its government. It was formerly an 
electorate of Germany ; but has gained a large accession of territory, and now 
ranks among the first powen of Europe. 

Berlin is the capital of Prussia, distmguished for its splendour and for the extent 
of its manu&ctores. A few miles from Berlin is PoUdanit the occasional xesi- 
deace of the king, noted for the ropd palace it contains. 

Dantzie is a city of extensive commerce, situated on the Vistida, only five 
miles from its mouth. Konigtherg is a place of considerable inland and foreign 
trade, in the eastern part of the kmsdom. Brealaw is the capital and centre of 
trade for Silesia. It has ccmsiderable manafactures, and is the seat of a uni- 
rersity. » 

PoBmi is a place of some importance, and the seat of a University. Magdeburg 
is one of the strongest fortresses in Germany. Halle is celebrated for its lini- 
Tersily. Franltfort on the Oder has vduable manufactures and commerce. 

In the western portion of the Prussian dominions, Cologne is the principal seat 
of commerce on Uie Rhine, and manufactures the famous Colc^ne water. Aix la 
Chapelle, SO miles west of Cologne, is celebrated for two treaties of peace con- 
cluded here, and for its warm baths. Coblentz is situated at the confluence of 
the Rhine and the Moselle, and is thns enabled to carry on trade with France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. 

Anhalt Dessau, Anhalt Bembuig, and Anhalt Cothcn are small Dnchiea anr- 
roimded by the Prussian dominion*. They are not distingnishad freoft that coantij, 
except in thdr poUtieal character. 

GERMAN STATES. 

The remamder of Germany is occupied by a ntiaiber of small states. Lazem- 
burg belongs to the Netherlands, and Holstem and utuenburg, to Denmark. The 
remainder are independent states, whose sittation may be learned from the fol* 
lowing map. The greater number are small and unimportant, resembling a county 
of the United States in extent and resources. Bavaria and Baden and the little 
sUte of Sigmaringen are Catholic sUtes. Nassau is eqnaUy divided between 
Catholics and Protestants. The remainder hare a majority of Phrtegtaata, aad 
most of them very few Catholici. 




GERMAN STATES. 



Reftrenees. 
Lb Lichteosteia 
U.S HoheacollereD 

— Si^maringea 
H.H> H. Heohuig«Q 
D. Hesse Darmstadt 
C. H. Cassel. 
U. H Hombnrg 
9 Frankfort > 



SW. 
O. 
M 
C. 

b 

s.s. 

R.O. 

|r.l. 



Saze Weimar 
». Gotha 
S MeiDOBg^en 
S. Cobarg 
8. HUdborfhavMA 
Radolstadt 
S^onderbansen 
Reass Ore its 
Reass Labenstein 



An. Dachies of Anhalt. 
•B^rnbarg-Cothen — Dessau 
Lp' Princip'g of Lippe 
— Delmold— Schaaenbarg 
L Laoenbur 
6 Hambarg 

11 Lnbeck 
Sew M Schwerin 
Str. M.StreliU 
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BATARIA. 

The siir&ce imd soil of Bavuia are yariooB. The principal natural featorea are 
two manes of mountains^ called the Black Forest, and the Alp (or Alb,) both of 
them cold and bleak regions, with little wood or verdure. Other parts are co« 
Tered with hills, intersected by fraitfol ralleys. The climate is mild and steadjr. 

This country is among the most fertile in Germany, especially in gpiin, which 
might be produced for esqportation. The inhabitants however are thmly settled, 
and were until lately verj ignorant. Aj^iculture is backward, and the g^rain is 
often insufficient for the inhabitants. Vines are not cultivated, and fruit is rare, 
although they abound in all the neighbouring countries which are not superior in 
natural advantages. Manufactures are neglected in a similar manner. The pre- 
sent kine is doing much to improve the state of knowledge and arts. 

Mufueh, the capital, is one of the most pleasant cities of Germany, and rapidly 
increasing in population. It is the centre of the most viUnable mannfactores in 
the kingdom, and a place of much literary distinction. 

Augfburg holds the second rank in population. It has extensive commercial 
transactions, and u celebrated as the scene of some important events of the refor- 
mation. RtUisbon is an ancient and wealthy city, the seat of a considerable 

trade. 

WURTEMBURG. 

Wnrtembni^ resembles the rest of Gkrmany in the variety of its surface. 1 1 if 
watered by the River Neckar and its numerous branches. The soil is eeneraUy 
good and the climate mild. Its vegetable productions are abundant, and its moan- 
tains are rich in ininerals^. 

Anicolture and manufactures are so far advanced, as not only to supply the de- 
mand for home consumption, but to furnish articles of export. Education and 
general improvement have been promoted by the late sovereigns. 

Siutgard is the capital, a city not remarkable for its situation or appearance. 
Tllm, on the Danube, is the second city of the kingdom, and was formerly one of 
the imperial cities of Germany. Its manufactures and trade are of some impor- 
tance. Tubingen, south of Stutgard, is one of the oldest towns in Germany, long 
noted for its university. 

The Ptineipaliliu of Hohenzolleren ffeehingen and HohenzoUeren Sigma' 
ringen lie within the limits of Wartemburg. Liehtenatein is on its borders, on 
the south-eastern shore of Lake Constance. They are small and unimportant 
states. 

BADElf. 

The surface of Baden is diversified. Much of it is fertile. The climate is agree- 
able-and salubrious. Its vegetable productions are abundant, and it yields many 
valuable minerals. Agriculture has lately been improved. Its manufactures are 
neither numerous nor extensive ; but are still of some importance. It exports 
wine, grain, timber, and iron to some extent. 

The people are generally Lutheran. Education has been well attended to of 
late ; and knowledge is more general than in many of the other German states. 

Carlaruhe (or Charies's rest) is the capital, a small city of no distinction. 
Freyburg contains a university. Manheim is one of the finest towns in Germa- 
ny, and a flourishing place. 

[297] Heidelburg is an ancient city, celebrated for a university, recently revived 
by the grand duke. This town has been noted for its large tun, which holds €00 
hogsheads. 

MIDDLE GERMAN STATES. 

SAXONY. 

Saxony is separated from Bohemia by a lofty chain of mountains. The climate 
is mild. The mountains on the south are rich in mihes The forests are pre- 
served with c^re^ to furnish fuel for them, and the valleys only are oultirated . The 
level districto of the north are fertile in grain. 
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S«X0DT has mads greater prog^rese in mami&otures than, any other part of Gey- 
many. It also carries on eztensiye coounereial intercoiirse with the neighbouring 
states. The German charaeter is most strongly marked among the Saxons. Thsy 
have done mndk in the enltiTaticm of literature and the elegant arts. The common 
sdiools are numerous and well coridncted, and the lower classes well edncated. 

Dresden is the capital, and the seat of the arts in the north of Germany. It has 
^ttensive and elegant manufactures, espedaUy of porcelain. 

Leipaie is one of the most celebrated cities, for its university and for its great 
fairs, holden twice a year, in which books are a special object of attention. It 
was the scene of a sani^ninary battle between the French and adlied armies in 
1813. Freyburg. near the mountains, is celebrated for its school of mineralogy, 
lately conducted by the distinguished Werner. 

SAXON STATES. 

SAXE WBIMAB — COBUBG ^MEINUNGEN — HILDBURGHAUSEjy. 

These states are crossed by a branch of the Erzgebnrg Mountains, which cover 
a part of their surface, and render the rest uneven and Imly ; but they are diversi- 
fied with valleys and plains. 

The mountams are rich in mineral treasures. The soil varies with the situation, 
from entire barrenness to great fertility. 

The government of these states is more free than that of the Hessian Statet , 
and education is more attended to. Agriculture and minmg, which form the chief 
employments of the people^are conducted with much skill, and manufiictures are 
somewhat advanced. The Prince of Saxe Weimar is distin^shed as a patron of 
teaming ; and that state is superior to almost every other m Germany, in arts, 
sciences, and literature. 

Each state has a capital of the same name. The late Duchy of Gotha is now 
divided among the three remaining Saxon States. 

IVeimaT is a large town containing one of the most valuable libraries in Ger- 
many. It is much resorted to by strangers. 

Jena was the scene of a great battle in 1806 ; but is most distinguished for its 
university, which is possessed in common by the four principal Saxun States, and 
holds a m|;h rank among the literary institutions of Germany. 

Ootha IS a beautiful town situated on a hill. Coburg is a large town, and has 
an extensive trade. Meinungen and HUdburghawen are smiul towns of little 
consequence. 

REU8S OREZTZ, BEUSS LOBENSTEIN, SCHWARTZBVRO RVDOLSTABT, 

SCHWARTZBURO SOITDEBHAUSEir. 

The three first of these states are included within the limits of the Saxon States, 
and resemble them in all important particulars. Sonderhausen lies in the Prus- 
sian territories on the north. Its inhabitants are among the most rude and igno- 
rant in Germany. 

NASSAU. [298] 

l^assaa lies at the confluence of the Rhine and the Mayne. The surface is 
ildiPt a continued series of hiUs and valle]^, presenting no tract which deserves 
the name of a plain. 

The climate varies with the elevation. Grazing and vineyards occupy the chief 
attention of the people, uid grain is not raised ii^ sufficient quantities for home 
consumption. Tne mountains abound in minerals, and this duchy is particolariy 
noted for mineral springs. Thtfbhief of these are at Selters, or Seltzer, Ems, and 
Wisbaden. 

JfauaUy the capitid, is a small town. 
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H£88IAN STATES. 

HESSE DARMSTADT CASSEI.^— HOKBUHa* 

The Beftitn States lie on both sides of the River Mayne. Darmstadt is on the 
aooth bank, and Homborg; and Cassel onthe north— surrounded by Baden and Ba- 
Tuia. the 8azon States, and Hanorer and Nassao. Hesse Cassel lies chiefly oa 
the Rirer Folds. 

Most parts of these states are mountainous or hiUy. The mountainous region • 
abound m timber and minerals ; but are ill adaivted to cultivation. The eUniate 
also is eold, and unfavourable to vegetation. Many of the valleys are very fertile, 
and have a milder climate. 

These states have nominally a limited government, but it is administered in sulk 
arbitrary manner. Not only is the liberty of the press restricted, but even tbe 
introduction of books from abroad ; and tlie people are much less improved than 
in some other parts of Germany, in Hesse Cassel, only the oldest sons Of clerij-* 
men apd the sons of nobles, counsellors, and public officers are allowed to reeeiTtt 
a liberal education. More attention is paid to education in Hesse Darmstadt. 
Agriculture aoid manufactures are in a low state. Hesse Csssel exports linen. 

Qfluel, op the River Fulda, is the capital of that duchy. Its public buildings 
are numerous ; its trade and manufactures are smaU. Hanau is one of the mosrt 
commercial towns of Hesse Cassel. It is connected with the River Mayne bj a 
canal. 

» Mwrhurg is a considerable town, with a well endowed university, in whidi 
the celebrated Leander Van Ess, the friend of Bible Societies, is a Professor. 
FSilda is the capital of one division of Hesse Cassel. 

Dmrnstadi is a neat, well built town, increasing in size. Mentz, or Mayence, 
is an ancient city, the largest and finest in Hesse I>armstadt. 

fVomu is renowned for the Diet, before which JLuther was summoned to an- 
swer for heresy, in 1521. 

Hamburg is situated in a beautiful country, below lofty mountains ; and is the 
capital of the principality. 

Frankfort on the Matne, is a free city lying within the Hessian States. It 
is one of the principal cities of Germany for the extent and amount of commerce, 
and is tfae permanent seat of the Diet. It is situated on both sides of the river ; and 
its territorv extends for some distance on the right bank. It has two annual fairs, 
frequented by merchants from all parts of Europe. 

COUNTY OF WALDECK. 

The County of Waldeck is bounded by the Hessian States on the south and 
east, and resembles them in character. It im among the smallest states in Ger-> 

many. 

[299] NORTHERN STATES OF GERMANY, 

The northern states of Germany are the Kingdom of Hanover, the states of 
Brunswick, Lippe, Oldeoburgh^ Mecklenburg, Holstein, and Laufenburg, imd the 
free cities of Bremen, Hambui'g, and Lubeck, aU of which border upon Hanover, 
or are included in it. 

HANOTER. 

The Kiqsdom of Hanover Is an inheritance of the King of Great Britai^kid 
is governed by him, through a viceroy. 

It consists genenuly of an extensive plain, with gentle rising grounds, but des- 
titute of mountains* In the south the valleys are fertile. In the north there ar« 
barren heaths, which extend into Luneburg, and have been styled the Arabia of 
Germany ; but many of these tracts are well adapted to pasturage. The dimate 
is not good, and the temperature is very variable. The Hartz Mountains are 
rich in mines, which are extensively wrought. 

The people have preserved much of the simplicity and hospitality of the 
attdent Germans. Etducation hu been very badmid ; but it is now eztendins 
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by the inflamiee of tlie kiocy «h1 teliools are esUblished in every village. Anri- 
coltare is in alow state, and the grain is insufficient for home consumption, llie 
Bunufaetnres are neither nmnerons nor important^ hat the state of the kmgdom is 
improving in ail respects, by the aid of Great Britain. Cattle and horses are ex* 
ported. 

Hanocer is the capital of the kingdom, and derives its chief impiortanee from 
this circumstance. GcUingen is the second town in consequence, principally 
celebrated for its anivei«ity, which holds a high rank. Emden^ at the mouth of 
the Etna, is the chief seaport of Hanover. It has a fine haibour, and considerable 
trade. Lumeburg and Qsnaburg, are capitals of the provinces of the same name. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Brunswick lies chiefly on the waters of the Ems and the Weser. and is divided 
into two parts, separated by the territory of Hanover. The northern part is flat 
and fertile. The southern is mouDtainouti, lying in the midst of the celebrated 
Hartz Mountains, which are covered with forests, and abound in mines. 

One third of the surface of this duchy is under cultivation, aud one third is oc- 
cupied for ^aziag. The remainder is covered by mountains, forests, and water. 

^rti7)mourAi,.the^capital, has several institutions for education, and is noted for 
its annual fairs, which are next to those of Leipsic and Frankfort in importance. 
iVoifenbutUl is a laige and fortified town. The castle was formerly the re^ 
sidence of the dukes, and contains a noble library. 

LIPPE DBTHOLD— LIPPE SCHAUENBURG. 

These prioeipalitleslie on the southern border of Hanover, on the River Weser. 
They resemble tiie surrounding region in all important respects. , 
Detmold is a well built town. 

DfTCHY OF OLDENBURG. 

This dochy is surrounded by Hanover. It is entirely a flat country, greatly re- 
sembli^ Holland, and some districts require dikes to protect them from inunda- 
tion, u some parts the soil is rich ; in others it is either marshy or sandy, [900] 
and nrodnces tittle. The grain is insafficient for the inhabitants. They are 
ehie^ employed in attending to cattle, and in the fisheries. 

Olaenburg, the capital, is a fortified town. The Ducal house of Oldenburg js 
one of the most distmguished in Europe. The roya} families of Denmark and 
Russia are descended from it. 

BftEMBN is a free city on the borders of Oldenbui^, and included abo in Han- 
over. It is generally well built and has extensive commerce. 

HoLSTEiN AND Lauenburg, belonging to Denmark, lie north of Hanover on 
the opposite side of the Elbe, and include the free cities of Hamburg and Lubeck. 

Hamburg is one of the most celebrated commercial cities of Europe. It 
covers a large space of ground, but is not rc»narkable for beauty. Its manafac- 
tarea are iooportant. By means of the Elbe, it has an extensive trade with the 
interior of Germany ; and is the great emporium of its commerce with foreign 
countries. 

Li;bbck, north-east of Hamburg, is situated on a stream, between Holstein and 
Mecklenbnrs, about eight miles from the Baltic. Its trade is checked by its 
vicinity to Hamburg, but yet is considerable. 

BUCHIES OF AIECKLENBURG. 

m 

KECKLENBVnG SCHWEBIN AND STBELITZ. 

< 

Sehwerin lies on the Baltic Sea, and Strelitz on the south-east of it. Both 
duchiea are generally level, oi* moderately uneven in their surface, and contain 
nuaaerona lakes, martlies, and barren tracts of sand. A considerable part of them 
is also eovered with forests. The clilnate is cold and damp, but u improving by 
eultiTatien and drainiBg. The people are principally employed in agriculture ; 
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and frm^ cattle, and iheep are their chief export§. MannfiietiireB an not 
floonihiiig. 

SehiDerinf the capital of the doohy, is pleasantly sitoated on a lake. Tiai 
town, and Strelitz, are of little eonseqnenee, exeept as the capitals of the 
duehles. 

SWITZERIrAin>« 

« 
Switzerland is a land of mountains, valleys, and streams. It Is bordered and 
traversed by the Alps, the loftiest mountains in Eorope, aboondin^ with nigged 
and sublime scenery, and watered by numberless torrents descending from their 
sides. 

The summits of the Alps are composed of inaccessible, craggy rocks, des- 
titute of vegetation, and capped with ice and snow. The glaciers are estimated 
to cover 1000 square miles. The declivities are rough and cold, and admit only 
of pasturage. The valleys are often fertile. The northern part iff somewhat 
level, but much of this country is uninhabitable. 

The heat is often excessive m the valleys, while the sides and tops of the monn- 
tains present the climates and plants of all countries of Europe, from Italy to Lap- 
land. On one side of the hills, summer is frequent^ far advanced, while spring 
has scarcely begun on tlie other. Storms are often violent ; and where different 
climates are so near, there are, of course, fret^uent and sudden changes. 

The Swiss are simple and hospitable in their manners, brave, independent, and 
faithful in their disposition, and strongly attached to their native soU. Education 




ence. In some districts, thejr are almost strangers to bread. 

Their manufactures are various and of considerable amount, and are exported to 
Germany, France, and the Netherlands, by means of their rivers. 

Hie towns are neither numerous nor large. The people live chiefly in villaees 
and hamlets on the sides of the mountains. Beme is usmdly cQnaid«red as the 
capital of Switzerland. Beme, Lucerne, and Zurich, are altemately the seats 
of Uie diet. 

Baale, (or Bale,) and Zwrich are two of the most commercial towns. Zurich 
is celebrated for its university, and Basle for its college. Geneva U beautifully 
situated on the lake of the same name, and is celebrated for its literary institutions. 

Lautanne, the capital of the Pays de Vaud^ is an interesting town on the side 
of the AJps. about 1000 feet above the level of the sea. Schaffhaueen is near ths 
celebrated fall of the Rhine, and the trade on this river passes through it. 

FRANCE. 

France is surpassed by no country in Europe for climate and soil. Its surface is 
generally level or genttyfundoiating. f ts climate is temperate, dry, and salubrious. 
It yields in different i>arts the fruits of the Warm and Temperate Regions, and u 
especisJly productive in grain. 

The French are a brave, ingenious, active people, polished and gay in their man- 
ners^ but geuerally charged with looseness of morals. A large part of the com- 
mumty are nneducatedj sJthough there are many distinguishea men of science. 

Agriculture is more improved than in most countries of Europe, but much in* 
ferior to that of England. The vi^yu^ds furnish a large pro{>ortion of the exports. 
Alanufactures are numerous and excellent, but not so extensive as those of Great 
Britain. The commerce of France is considerable, and extended to evenr part of 
the globe. The resources of this nation are great. Its army is powerful and its 
navy respectable. 

Paris, the capital, is the second city in Europe in size, and probably the first in 
splendour. It is the metropolis of France for literature, science, and taste, as well 
as the seat of government. Versailles, in the neighbourhood of Paris, is a consi* 
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ManeiUu is the rieiietC tad noit floorisking oity is the south of Franee, Mad 
the best and most frequented port on the Mediterranean Sea. It is the only chan- 
nel ci cGnmimlGation between France and the Levant, as well as the northern 
coasts of AMea ; and is the {preat outlet for the prodaee and manu£setares of the 
southern pronnees. Bordeaux is another of the principal seaports, and the chief 
place for the export of wines. It has manufactures of importance. Its commerces 
with the interior is Tenr considerable, and its maritime trade extends to most parts 
of the globe. Rocheife is a place of considerable trade with the'French colonies. 
jpf antes is a larre city, extensively engaged in minufiictures, and also in trade with 
the interior ana with foreign countries. Brett is the chief naval station on tibte 
Atlantic, and the principal resort oCthe channel fleet. Its harbour is almost 
impregnable, and its naval arsenals are extensive. Cherburg his been [902] 
fortifiM, and furnished with an artificial harbour, at an expense of 25 millions of 
dollars, for the same pur[>ose. V Orient and Rochtfort are also naval stations. 
TVmUm is the naval station for the Mediterranean, and the second port in this 
respect, in tbe kingdom. 

L^one was formerly the second city in the kingdom. It has long been celebrated 
lor its silk mann&etores, and still furnishes more articles of silk, than all the rest 
of France. Roueitf on the Seine, is an important city, with numerous mannfae* 
tores and extensive commerce. The tide orings lip vessels of 200 tons to this 
place. Ldele (or PJsle, so called from its being surrounded formerly with marshes, ) 
was the capital of Flanders. It is celebrated as a strong fortress, and is a place of 
extensive commerce. Siruahurg, near the Rhine, Is an important seat of inland 
trade. Rheime is a large city, celebrated as the place of coronation of the kings 
of France. .^Itm'sns was remarkable for an important treaty between England 
and France, in 1802. 

Orleane is an ancient and celebrated place, and an important depositeof articles 
from the interior, designed for foreign trade. Toulouse i» a place of considerable 
trade, on account of its situation at the entrance of the Canal Royal into the 
Oaronne. Montpelieria much resorted to on account of the salubnty of its cli- 
mate, and has an excellent school of medicine. 

The Islam it of CoasiCA is a possession of France. It is covered with lofty 
moontainSj and its soil is stony and ill cultivated. The principal source of wealth 
is in the timber of its forests. It has valuable mines, and there are important 
^sheries on the coast ; but the people have too little intelligence and industry to 
improve their natnrd advantages. 

Bastia is the principal town. AjaeHo is distinguished as the native place of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 



SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

sPais. 

Spain Las some resemblance to Switzerland in the mountainous character of its 
surface. It is traversed by several rugged chains from east to west, separated by 
fertile valleys watered with numerous streams. The two Castiles form a table- 
land in the centre of the kingdom, 1,800 feet above the level of the sea. The face 




The coasts are refreshed during a part of the day by the sea*breeze, and some 
timea scorched by the hot wind* firom Afnoa. 



The people are indolent and haughty, but are praised for their noMe and gene- 
rons spirit, and high sense of honour. The peasants are ignorant^ and the nation 
•apersUtioas. BuU-fights are a favourite amusement. Agriculture is much neglect- 
ed, and the raising of sheep is the most considerable branch. Manufactures arein a 
low state. Silk u the most important. The commerce of Spidn is chiefly earrfed 
on by other nations. Her wealth has bec« principally derived from the sUrer ana 
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gold mines of her colonies in America, most of wbicli are now indepmdenty and 
tms kingdom is now in a state of poverty and decay. 

Madrid has neither commerce nor manufactures, but derives its importanofe 
only from being the canital of the Spanish monarchy. It is situated in a sterile 
region, and the means of subsistence are procured from remote provinces, or from 
foreign countries. 

[90SJ Seville was formerly the capital of Spain, and the seat of American com- 
merce ; and it is still a lai^e, handsome city, respectable for its manufactures. 
Cadiz is considered one of the most ancient towns in Europe. It is the great 
emporium of commerce, (especially with America, ) in the south of Spain, and 
the chief station of the Spanish navy. 

Barcelona is the second city of Spain in population, and one of the first in 
jnannfaetnres, commerce, and wealth. Valencia is celebrated for its manufac^ 
tures ; but its trade, although considerable, is inferior to that of Barcelona. It 
has no harbour, and the vessels unload at a distance from the town. Its university 
is the first in modern celebrity in Spain. Carthagena is another flourishing port, 
said to have been built by Asdmbal, the Carthagenian general. Malaga is a 
lai^ city, at the bottom of a capacious harbour, on the southern coast. Its com* 
merce is considerable. 

In the northern part of Spain, Corunna is noted for its safe and spacious haf* 
oour, and is the pnncipal channel of commimication by packets, from Spain to the 
American colonies and England. The harbour of Ferrai is unrivalled in Europe 
for extent, depth, and safety ; and is an important naval station. St, Seba»iian 
is a port of some im^rtance on the nortnern coast. Sarag99sa is an ancient 
city, chiefly distinguished for the destructive sieges it has sustained. Granada 
was the capital of the ancient Moorish Empire in Spain. Murcta^ Cordova^ 
Badajos, and Toledo^ are among the most distinguished ancient cities. Sain- 
manca has long been the chief seat of learning. 

MajorcOf Minorca^ and Juica, are fruitful islands, inhabited by a peacefiil and 
simple people. In Mmorca is the fine harbour of Port Mahon^ lately the chief 
resort of the American naval force in the Mediterranean. 

PORTUGAL. 

The surface of Portugal is varied, but a large part of it is traversed by the 
mountain chains which cross the whole peninsula. Many portions are rugged 
and stony. The valleys are very fertile. The cold is often severe upon the 
mountains ; and the heat excessive in the narrow valleys. Its climate is generally 
remarkable for a mild and agreeable temperature, produced by its situation be- 
tween the mountains and the ocean ; and it was formerly much resorted to irom 
England for the recovery of health. 

The Portuguese are fnendly and hospitable, but generally superstitious, haughty, 
and indolent. The peasants are in a state of vassalage — ^temperate and lively, but 
generallv ignorant, and very backward in all improvements. Their agriculture is 
wretched. Manufactures are generally neglected. The commerce oiPortiftgal is 
considerable, especially in the productions of her colonies. The principarpro< 
ductions of the countrv for exportation are wines, salt, and wool. The wealth 
and power of Portugal are small. There are few towns of importance. 

lAtbon is the capital and grand emporium of the kingdom. 

Oporto is the second commercial town, and exports great quantities of the Port 
(or Oporto) wine. Setuvaly or St, Ubet^ has a considerable trade in salt. 
Bra^a is the principal town of the interior. Coimbra is celebrated for its tad» 
rersity. 

ITALY. 

Italy has been loi« and deservedly celebrated for the fertility of its soiL the se* 
renity of its air, andthe beauties of its landsc«>e. It is a narrow peninsula, lyia^ 
between the Gulf of Venice and the Gulf of Genoa. It is boimded by water on 
1904 J all ddes except the north, where it is sheltered from the cold wmdi by th« 
Alps. It is divided throu|^ its whole length by the Apennines* into the eastern 
and western declivities. They render the sur&ce irregular and waving, and pro« 
dnoe a giMit variety of pictnreiqne soenery. Between the Apemiiiies cndth^ 
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Alps is tlM bMiD of the Po, w^eh is not ezeeeded in fertility by any part of Bn* 
rope. It partakes somewhat of the cold of Switzerland, from the vicinily of the 
mountains, and the eleration of the groand. 

Most parts of Italy are remarkable f<»> their salubrity. The Maremma is a tract 
on the snores of ^he Mediterranean, extending from the borders of NaiHes to 
Leghorn, which is chiefly devoted to pastorale. Part of it is Occupied by the 
Pontine Marshes-^the whole has so pestilential an air, that it is scarcely inhabited 
—and even those who zo to gather the harvests often perish with disease. The 
influence of this pestilence is said to be extending, and the lower parts of the 
city of -Rome partake of it at certain seasons. 

The Kingdom of the two Sicilies occupies the southern portion of the penin* 
stda, and ijusludes the island of Sicily. The Roman States occopy the middle re- 

Stons. The basin of the Po, or Lombardy, forms Austrian Italy, or the Lorn* 
ardo-Yenetian kingdom. The north-western portion, formerly Savoy and Pied-> 
mont, is included in the kingdom of Sardinia, which embraoes the island of the 
same name. The Duchies of Tuscany, Parma, Lucca, and Modena, lie on the 
Calf of Genoa, between Sardinia and the Roman States, 

NAPLES, 

OB THE KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES. 

The conthkental portion of this kingdom, which comprises the southern half of 
the peninsula, has an irregular and mountainous surface, but a fertile soil and 
warm climate, capable of producing the most luxuriant veeetation. 

The common people are ignorant and indolent. The festivals of the churcli* 
occupy a laige portion of the year. Licentiousness and vice are dreadfu^y pre-* 
valent. These circumstances, and the oppressive character of the government^ 
lead to the eross neglect of apiculture already described. There is little manu'* 
facturing industry, and little, if any, activity in commerce. The same re- [306] 
marks are applicable to the island of Sicily. Hence this fair portion of Europe 
does not supply its own iuhabitants with food ; and poverty and beggary are nO 
where more extensive or distressing. 

Naples, the capital of the kingdom, surpasses every city of Europe in th& 
beauty of its situation and appearance. It is populous and flourishing, but not re- 
markable for extensive manufactures or commerce. 

Ban is a large commercial town on the Adriatic, where the kings of Naple; 
were anciently crowned. Reggio, the ancient Rhenium, is a place of some sizp 
On the Gulf of Messina. Capua is a small city, out ancient and celebrated. 
Ijecce is a trading city, near the south-eastern extremity of Italy. 

SiciLT is the largest island in the Mediterranean, and has long been celebrated 
as the scene of the moat tremendous volcsnic eruptions. The volcanic character 
of the whole kingdom subjects it to frequent earthquakes. 

Palermo is the capital of Sicily, and was formerly the residence of the royal 
family. It is not flourishing, either in commerce or manufactures. Meteina is a 
large citi% with a fine harbour, and extensive trade. Catania is situated at the 
foot of Mount Etna, and has been destroyed several times by its eruptions an(| 
earthquakes ; but it is now handsomely rebuilt. Mareala, on the western coast, 
(Sports most of the wine called Sicily-Madeira. 

The Idpari /s/es, which belong to this kingdom, are twelve in number : but 
four only are inhabited. On one of. these is the great light>hoase of the Mediter- 
rtmean— the Volcano of Stromboli. 



ROMAN STATES. 

Tne Roman States have the same variety in theu^ soil which has been desoribed. 



4. 

in Naples, and the people, agricolture, and manufactures are in the same wretched 
iitate. The modem Romans are spiritless and ignorant, and a lane part of the 
territory is occnpied by the pestilential Maremma, and Pontine Marshes, or by 
desolate, uncultivated lands. Pictures, statuary, mosaic-work, and jewelry, are 
ahnost the only articles sought by other Aations from fhtn states ; in these th#lr 
ftrOitf 9X^ vtilTimriYalledt 
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The t»«w«r iud reireimei of tin Pope Wtrt fomneriy iauiicttM, beeauie he ww 
wOBDoWMg^i tm tile roleir of kinn. Bat hie iii0iieiiee ii now rttf smaU, aid 
this country m almost without weight in the poiitictl scide. , 

R&me is the mpit^ of these states, and was for a long period the eeokiiartittl 
dMital of the whole Catbolie Church. Its anoient maemfieeiioe appears osW in 
its raim. iCi wealth is wasted, its population reduced, and its power and udiii- 
ence are annihilated. Its GOftmeree is triflinr, and its inanafaetares are abnost 
confined to the prodiMtions of the flue arts. It is ohieflj supported by the resort 
of foreign ftatellera and artists. 

Bologna is the second city of these states, the seat of a renowned vawernty, 
and a celebrated aeidenry of actenoe. Ferrara is also the seat of a uniterBi^. 
Aneona is a place of consideraMe trade, on the Gulf of Venice. MaotiMa was 
anciently a sesmort, hut is now remored three miles from the sea, hy the eiten* 
fiion of the land. , 

The little Ripmblie of 8i. Marino occupies a mountain and a surrftondhi|[ ms* 
triet of 40 square miles, in the Roman territory. There are seven thousand iBht* 
bitants, of a simple, indastrions character, who hare maintained an independent 
govenment for lOOO years. 

SARDINIA. < 

The continental portion of this kingdom is encircled on three sides by the M^ \ 
and the Apennmes. which give it an irregular surface, and render the sceneiy mote 
sublime, and the climate colder, than in Southern Itatj. X)n the east, it descends v 
gradually into the beautiful plains which form the basm of the Po. In Piedmont, 
the soil IS rery fertile, and well cultirated. The plains produce rice, maize, and 
Other grains, and the hills are covered with vinevards and olive-vards. The pas* ^ 
tures are very rich, and grazing is an important branch of their husbandry. 

Sjavoy is a rugged province, resembling Switzerland in its character, and lying 
among the loftiest of the Alps, near Mount Blanc and Mount Genis. The irregu- 
larity of the surface renders cultivation very difficult, and it is naturally the poor- _^ 
est country in Europe. The Savoyards are uneducated ; but their iuanstry, &&• , 
gality, andf sobriety, enable tl|em to gain a comfortable subsistence. 

The mountains of Sardinia are very rich in minerids. Agriculture, as already 
mentioned, is well conducted. There are some manufactures of valne, and the 
commerce of Genoa is important. Industry is a more common quality than in the 
tonth of Italy ; and efforts are now made to promote education among the people. 
With these advantages, this kingdom holds a higher rank than the states in the 
<SOnth of Italy ; and unlike them, is improving in its condition. 

Thirin, the capital of the Sardinian monarchy, is a handsome city, in a fine 
situation. It is distinguished for its manufactures of silk. 

Oenoa has long been a flourishing maritime city, and probably surpasses any 
<kther port of Italy in the amount of its commerce. Nice is on tne shore of the 
l^Iediterranean, in the south-western comer of the kingdom. It is so sheltered 
by the Alps that its climate is remarkably salubrious, and it is often resorted to by 
invalids. Alexandria is a large and well-fortified town of the interior. 
[!105] The Island of Sardinia is generally fertile, and capable of producing in 
abundance all the vegetables of the Warm Regions. Even coUon, sugar, and 
coffee mi^ht be cultivated in the valleys. But agriculture is in a wretched state, s 
from the Ignorance of the people, and the oppression of the wealthy. Extensive 
tracts in the interior are entirely waste ; ana others more extensive are covered 
with forests, and abound in wild animals. 

The inhabitants of the towns and seacoast resemble other Italians. Those of ^ 
the interior are shepherds, in a half-barbarous state, clothed in leather and goat 
skins. Thcj acknowledge no law, and are accustomed to go armed, to protect 
themselves from the banditti of the mountains. 

Cagliari and Sanari are the prinoipai towns. The former is the residence of 
the viceroy, and a place of coosiderable oanmieroe. 

liOMBARDY. 

This portion of Italy, now belonging to Austria, and styled the Lomb«rdo-Ve- . 
neUan kingdom, has long been celebrated for its rich, well watered, and highly- ^ 
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OirCHIES OF TUSCANY, MODENA, PARMA, AND tPcCA. 

,.i»?^. • u P"'»''!y tJ"* most proaperoitt unone the statca of Tfc.i» i. 
Temment u abaolute. bat mildlv a5inJn«».«^ ^«- •*»«• *' Inuy. Its m- 
corraptioii prevaUntld Se^thS SS? ?I!^' Md free from mndi of the n^ 

The people are i^JnUly todmJrion. InT?^^ ruieyerd* «« nameroili. 
«^ «» «une wretched ^X^^^i^t^X^^ 1^ 15%^^^'^ 

«fei&^ir'''jr'ii2s^ti;?:ip^t^*:^':L^^^ >«»<«♦ 

tare, and trade lire comiderebET^ ^•""* "^ "*■• *«» ""ujufac- 

2?:^*a'^'ntt""^'*^^^''"0- *>»»^'S^«t.^Si4r«.dtg 

TTw little island of Elba, which beloiws to this dnehr is feriil. ..j _i„i • 
aojr best known as the temporary resideSe oftte tae^ilZZ^CLuif ™^-' 

modena^ the capital, Eaa a umyewity with a fine librair *'"««« i^ucnwa, 

l-ABMA IS possessed by the Empress Maria Louisa, the widow of Nannl^nn 
The dachy gives name to the celebrated Parmesan cfeweT PaZ^L i^ S^llS' 
has a muversity, but not of much celebrity. ^arma, its capital, 

liUccA belonn to the Infanta of Spain, and her heirs Thft P.«i#«i «.#« 
I^eca, has a uSFersity, and is celcbrat^ fir ite baii. ^*^^ ""'^y' 

IONIAN ISLES. 

ZaZ'^^::'^L^i!rXr^^^^^ ^^ ^vemment. 

but celebrated ishmd of Ithaca, is iin?ng the!?. ^' ^**^ '"'*"' '"'''''^^ 

The nihabitanu are a mixture of Greeks and Italians, ineenious and iietir« in 
their character. They export considerable quantltW of ^t?nT S l^t^ 
lemons, and dried fruits. %e government resemble SatTfin^^d SS*^ 
commissioner deputed by the kix| at its head. ^ EngUmd, witli a 

TURKISH EMPIRE. 

TTie Turkish Empire comprises Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia 

d^!? ^? *'?^ ^f ^^, **** Arohipelago^ and the £a of Marmori, but ve^ 
similar in chmate, productions, and the character of the people. ^ 

TURKET IN EUROPE. 

Turkey m Europe was the ancient Greece, and atiU abounds in the ruihs of 
Lmpies and other remains of clMsiciU aatiqnity. Its surface is moontainoasj la-* 
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Mnpentd with beratifol md fertile fiOlcys. The aoil yielA wheat, eottom. rice, 
tobacco, yinet, &c. in profaiioD, and almoat without caltivation. The cumate 
ia Tarioot in dmcraat parts according to their efevatien, hot it ia gCMndly delij^t- 
fid, as described mider the bead of the Warm. Refions. 

The 1 arks are p^rave, honest, and hospitable in their intercoorae with straagera ; 
yet hanghtj, saperstitioiia, rrveneefoi and Wcioas in their haUts. Indolence is 
their most striking trait. They despise and neglect agrienknte ; and some of Uie 
Inost fertile rrgiona of the globe are hence left compuratiTely desert Mam&e^ 
tnres also are generally at a low ebb. 

One third of the inhabitants of Turkey in EmrOpe are Greeks ; who hare 
hitherto been in a degraded state of slavery, bat have now risen against their 
oppressors. They are infell%ent and enterprising, bat still rery deficient in 
knowledge and rirtne. The commerce of Turkey is considerable, and is chiefly 
carried on b^ the Gredu. 

ConatanttiutpU was the ancient capital of the Roman Empire. It is now the 
capital ot the whole Torfcisb Empire, and the third city in Enrope in popidatioii. 
It nas a fine harboor, and is freqaented by the ships ol many nations. 

Airianople is the second ctty in importance, and was formeriy the metropolis 
of Hht Tnkish Empire in Earope. Soj^a holds the next rank. Seigrade is 
noted for its fortifications, and forms the frontier post, and military depoaitc fos 
the northern portion of the empire.- Bueharut is a fiom*i»hing town. Ja$sy is 
the capital of Moldavia and the residence of its prince, or hospodar. StUmnca 
is Ibe next town to Constaartinople in commercial import anee. The celehtated 
Athem presents the appeartmcs of three otr toor mean Tillages, sarmoiaDted by 
[308] the ruins of the Acropolis. Larissa is the only town of much importance 
m this portion of Turkey. Greece presents numerous points of mterest in its 
topographr, with reference to ancient history, which will be noticed in the 
Ancient Geography accompanying this work. 

The sea which dirides Greece from Asia Minor, is studded with nnmeitiitt 
Islands. 

The largest is Ctmdia, the ancient Crete, which lies across the epen^ t4 
this sea. Bloch ol it is covered with rocky moUBtaina, but it has a large portion 
of fertile soil and a fine salnbvieus climate. Candin, the .capital, ia a commercial 
place. 

Ntgropont is next in size and importaaee. separated from the msdn land by n 
channel, in some^arts only 90C ieet wide. The CfOtral regions are meuntniiions, 
bvt the rest is fertile. 

The islands on the Eeropean side of the sea are called the Cyclecies-. Among 
these are Androa, one of the largest ; Ifaxot, which still eiQoys its ancient laws ; 
Par09, celebrated for the beautiful Parian marble. AnHparot, remarkable for 
itsgrntto ; and Santorini, which bears the markt* of volcanic origin. 

On the Asiatic aide, the most northern island is Mitylene, the ancient Lesbos. 
Its principal produce is ail. Tenedoa is a small island, chiefly remarkable for 
its ancient fame. 

SciOj or Chios, is about 100 miles in circumference. It has a rocky, moni^ 
tainous surface, but a fine climate, and is celebrated for its wine and fruits. It 
was very populous, and was the seat of a flourishing university, established by 
the Greeks a few years since ; 'but it was recently desolated by the Tmrks, aim 
most of the inhabitants cruelly massacred. Samos Cf'Stams some of the finest 
remains of antiquity. Patmo» is a sterile rock, distinguished as the place where 
the apostle John wrote the Apocalypse. 

Rhode* b celebrated for its ancient commerce and naval power. Its climatte is 
delightful ; and the soil might be made very productive, if a batter g or einm ent 
encoiuragea industry. 

CypruMf on the south coast of Asia Minor, may properly be mentioned in this 
connection. It is the most important island of the Levant. It was once distin- 
gnished for its fertility and population, and its wine is still celebrated. A modern 
traveller observes that a few words will express its present »tate. ** Its A^icul* 
tore neglected— its inhabitants oppressed—- its population destroyed— o pestiferous 
air-contagion— poverty —indolence— desolation." * 

* Jh, Clarke. 
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ASIA. 

This largest and most populous dirision of the worYd, hai been the scene of 
the most important events in its history — ^the creation of mankind— the renewal 
of the race after the deliige-<uid the death of the Savionr. It is one of the 
richest portions of the globe, and has long snppKed other cooatties with the most 
raluable prodacti<ms of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 

The physical geography of Asia is dcKcribed, page 104 to ill. The southern 
fotHoiu belong to we E^oatorial Ueeions — the northern to the Cold and FVozen 
Regions as described under these hea<hi, and the middle toth^ Tropical and Warm 
iRegions, with the exception of the lony, cold table-land of Tartary and [909] 
the northern i^arts of China, mentioned ir755. The Physical Chart will enibit 
the lines of division more accurately than a description. 

The ptovanment, Religion, and state of Civilization of dijQTerent portions Btt 
very Turioos, and vHll be round in the Chart of the Inhabited World, and the cop- 
responding articles. The state of Learning is described, page 196— of Ednca» 
tion, IT l(w7 — IS— of Literary Institntions, IT 10S6 to 40— of Agriculture, pag^ 
34, 25--of Roads. IT l21S--of Cities, IT 12d5— of Manufactures and Commerce^ 
in ytfions parts of those articles — and of National Power, IT 1286 — ^7. 

TURKEY IN ASLA. 

Turkey in Asia comprisas the ancient Asia Minor, Syria, and the Holy Land, 
the scene of most of the transactions recorded in the scriptures. It presents nume- 
rous remnants and memorials of antiquity, of deep interest. 

The surfoce of Turkey in Asia is much diversined. Lofty chains of mountains 
are divided by deep and extensive valleys. 'Some portions are covered with 
forests, and others on the south are desolate wastes and sandy deserts. The cli- 
mate is like tiiat of European Turkey^ varied in some parts by the elevation of the 
ground. 

The general character of the Tuiics is similar to that already described. Ther^ 
are numerous, wandering, tribes of Turcomans among the mountains, in a state of 
barbarism, who claim the right of plundering all that pass through their territory^ - 
and invade and rob the inhabitants of the plains. 

The state of agriculture is more wretched, if possible, than that of European 
Turkey. Manufactures are in a low state, and the celebrated Turkish carpets, 
and Damascus sword blades, are almost the only articles of export. Trade is 
carried on almost entirely by Armenian and Greek merchants. 

Aleppo, the capital of Syria, was lately a large and flourishing city, but in 1832 
it wa^ entirely destroyed by an earthquake. 

Damascus is beautifully situated on the River Pharpar. It is the resort of cara- 
vans from Persia and Inma, and the seat of considerable trade. 

Smyrna is the chief port for foreign commerce. It^ harbour is filled with ves- 
sels of all nations. Bursa is celebrated for its warm baths. Acre and Jaffa were 
noted for the attacks of the French, under Buonaparte. 

Bagdady the ancient seat of the Caliphs, is the emporium oT the Indian, Per- 
sian, and Arabian commerce. Its appearance is mean, and its heat in summer is 
scorching. 

Jerusalem is ^sociated with all that is venerable and dear to Christians. Many 
memorials of the great events transacted here still remain ; and the city possesses 
something of its former magnificence. It is the resort of numerous Christian 
pilgrims, who suffer every species of exaction and oppression, from the Turkish 
government. 

PERSIA. 

This ancient and celebrated country has scarcely the shadow of its former 
greatness. 

It eoDsi^ chiefly of barren or desert plains* erossed by ridges of monntaios, 
interspersed with salt lakes, and traversed by a few streams, some of which are 
lost in tbe f ud. The only tcrtUe portions are in the Tales of the finphBetes, [SIQJ 
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tnd otlier rirers. The profineai on the Caipiaii are moM produetnre than th6 
ifest, but have a rtrj nnlieallhy air. The elimate ii generally waim and dry; bat 
variet, as already deieribed, from extreme heat to extreme emd. The prodnetioflf 
are alro Tarioos. The rich TalleTS fiiniiah almost all that are nJaable. T^ oi^ 
ehards aboond in fine fruit, and the moist regions with delicate flowers. 

The Persians are chiefly resident in the valleys. They are ^y, polished, and 
hospitable ; bat destitute of industry and enterprise. The mountams amd deserts are 
oecnpied by the Hiats^ or wandering shepherds, who have plundered and desolated 
many tracts that were formerly cumvated and fertile. 

Agriculture is discouraged by the incursions of these robbers. Mannfeetures are 
earned on to some extent. Conmieroe is scarcely attended to. Porsia has no 
army of any consequence, except the cavalry of the mountain tribes, who ei^sge 
in war for tne sake of plunder. It has been protected from conquest by the wide 
deserts on its borders, more than by its own strexu^th- 

Ispahan was the ancient capital of Persia, anci ui still the first conmieroial atf 
df the empire. It was formerly of immense size, and the principal mosques and 
palaces are now very grand : but its walls are levelled with the ground : its 
suburbs deserted, and a traveller may ride through it for miles, and see nothing 
but ruins. 

7«A«ran, the modem capital, is a new city, inhabited by the king and his eoati 
and army during the winter, but having only a small permanent population. 

Shiraz is considered the second ci^ in the kingdom. It has extensive com- 
merce, and is celebrated for its delightful climate, and beautiful environs, as well 
as for its colleges and learned men. Bufhire is the jirincipal seaport of Persia; 
but it is a small place, of a mean appearance. The site of the onctsfil Ballon 
is marked by a few vast, but shapeless masses of brick. 

EAST PERSIA. 

East Persia comprises the country of Beloochistan on the coast, and the king- 
dom of Afghanistan in the interior, divided into the provinces of Cabul, Candahar, 
Salk, Herat, and Segistan. C ashmere, which formerly belonged to Afghanistan, is 
now possessed by the Lukhs. 

The surface, soil, and climate of East Persia are much varied. The greatekt 
part of it is overspread with barren, parched wastes, like those of Persia. No 
river more than two feet deep is found in a course of 1800 miles, from the Indus 
to Persia. Some parts are crossed by mountains and table-lands, and the countiy 
generally ascends towards the Himmaleh Mountains. Here, in the midst cX 
scorching heats, we find tracts in whidi the winters are severe, and the plants of 
Europe flourish. 

The soil is generally barren, but in some parts it is well watered and productive. 
The valley of Cashmere is celebrated for its beauty and fertility. 

The Albans and the Beloochees resemble the Arabs in their bold, warlike 
character, and roving habits . The Brahoos, a part of the inhabitants of Beloocb- 
istan, are a mild, industrious and peaceful race. Agpriculture and manufactures are 
little attended to. The shawls of Cashmere, however, are celebrated for theic 
unrivalled beau^. The principal trade of Afghanistan is iu horses. The whole 
country is thinly settled. The union of the different parts of this kingdom is 
[311] very feeble ; and the Afghans are only powerful from their superior courage 
and activity, and the weakness and indolence of their neighbours. 

CahtU is an ancient city, bat mean in its appearance. It has extensive trade 
withTartary, Persia, and India. Peshawer is one of the residences of the king 
of Cabul. It is a lairge city, and the resort of people fVom all parts of the East. 
Herat is one of the most important cities of East Persia, and has a very extensive 
trade. Candahar has long been celebrated for its commerce. JEe/of, the capital 
of Beloochistan, is a populous city. 

INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Independent Tartary is occupied by a number of tribes, who are siiUect to no 
foreign power, and have no common head. It is bounded on three sides oy moan- 
tidns and deserts, and on the fourth by the Caspian Sea. Its svface is m s«iite 
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parts level and barren ; and in others divevBified and fertile. Its climate is that 
of the warm and dry r^ons already described. 

The inhabitants are of the European race. They are divided into barbarous and 
half-civilized ; and some seem to be in an intermediate state of society. Agri- 
colture is little practised. There are some manufactures, and a few of very fijse 
articles. The care of flocks, horses, and camels, occupies the people, and a set? 
tied life is tiie abhorrence of most of them. 

Thir country presoitfl the memorials of former civilization, in the rains of cities 
and ancient bttilaiiu;s. It has still some towns of consequence. 

Bukaria^ or Bokhara^ is a large city, and a considerable place of trade. It 
contains many colleges fiMr instruction in the Mahometan law. Samarcand was 
formerly a celebrated seat of science ; but retains little of its ancient splendour. 
Khojund is larger than Samarcand. Kcukan, the residence of a sovereign. Is 
soperior to either. 

CHINESE EAIPIRE. 

The Chinese or Tartar Empire comprises China, Chinese Tartary, Tibet, and 
a few dependent territories. Its extent is great, and its population far gi'eater 
than that of any other empire in the world. 

CHINA. 

« 

The surface of China is generally flat and fertile, traversed by the branches of 
the Altaian Mountains in the western parts, and bounded on the west by the great 
table-land of Tartary. On the north, it is divided from Tartary by the celebrated 
Chinese wall, erected in vain to defend the empire against the Tartars. This 18 
so broad as to admit several persons to ride abreast, and extends 1500 miles in 
length, over lofty< mountains and considerable rivers. 

The inland navigation of China is extensive and important. The soil of to 
extensive a country must be very various. It reaches from the Hot, to the borders 
of the Cold Regions, and has every corresponding variety of climate and pro- 
ductions ; which r<snders it in some degree independent of other nations. Its 
population is very dense, and was formerly estimated at ^0 millions ; but was 
doubtless exaggerated. 

The Chinese are deficient in invention, but remarkable for their skill in imita- 
tion, and their patient industry. Great attention is paid to agriculture, and no 
STonnd is left waste. Manufactures are numerous, and many of them excellent. 
Commerce is carried on to a limited extent with the eastern coast and islands [312] 
of Asia ; but the principal trade is with the ships of foreign nations, in tea, silks, 
cotton, and porcelain. Tea is a peculiar product, which is exported to a large 
amount to civilized conntries. China abounds in large cities, but we know odTv 
the names of most of them. The number of walled towns is said to be 4,000. 
Pefcin, (or the northern court) is probably the most extensive and populous city 
in the world. It is the residence of the emperor, whose palace forms an import- 
ant section of it. It is divided into two portions ; the Tartar and the Chmese 
city. 

iVanib'n, the former residence of the emperor, is the second city of China. It 
is distinguished for its manufactures,, especially of the cotton cloth called nan- 
keen, ft is also remarkable for a tower covered with porcelain, 200 feet high. 
Ci$Rion is the principal port of China, and the only one at which Europeans and 
Americans are allowed to trade. Foreigners are net permitted to enter the walls, 
but remain in the suburbs. All these cities probably exceed London in popula- 
tion. Macao is a Portuguese town on an island, in the Bay of Canton. It is 
the only settlement allowed to Europeans. 

Formosa is a large island on the coast, with a fine climate and fertile soil ; a 
part of which is possessed by the Chinese. 

• Hainah is an island of considerable extent, enriched with mines of gold. A 
part of it is subject to China ; and the rest is possessed by an independent people. 

The LoocHOO Isles are a cluster of 36 islands, imperfectly known ; only one 
of which, t)i« Great Loochoo, is of large size. The coast is surrounded with 
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c»ral rM6, btirt has totne excelieiit faarboiir>. The sbU, climate, and teencry, 
are remarkably fine. The people are a diflbrent race firom the Chinese, and du- 
tii^gaished for hoaesty and hospitality. Agricoltmre is condQCted tritli neatnesi. 

CHINESE TARTARY. 

s 

The greater part of Chinese Tartaiy. is situated on the central taUe-laBd of 
Asia, enclosed between the Himmaleh and the Altaian Moontains, and the JBelor 
Tag. Much of it is a sandy desert ; and the whok trabt is so cold and dry froii 
3s eleratipn, as to be ill adapted to agricnltnre. 

It has been little ei:plored by Europeans. It seems id be inhabited alsMMt en- 
tirely by wandering tribes, who live in tents of felt, and sobsist by grazing. 
They have the usual characteristics and habits of barbarous nations. The eastern 
portion contains a number of cities, whose names only are known, and seems to 
oe a more hospitable region. 

Chenyang is the capital of the Mandsbur Tartars on the east, and contains a 

Slaee ror the Emperor of China. Yorkund is the chief emporium of trade in 
e western part. Cashgar is the residence of the Chinese Wceroy. 

TIBET* 

Tibet lies between the Himmaleh Mountains and the table-land of Tartarr. 
It is one of the most elevated countries on the globe, and the centre of the Aaiatic 
ranees. The general aspect is that of an assemblage of mountains and deserts. 
Its fimitf are not well ascertained. Its government is tributary to Ciuna. 

The cold of winter is so intense, and the air so drv. that the people preserve 
[SIS] their meat through the. winter without salt. Tne climate is uniform and 
healthy. Its extreme dryness renders vegetation scanty, except in the period of 
tbe rams. In some parts, however, large herds of cattle are fed in the pastures, 
and the wild animab and wild fowls are remarkably numerous. Wheat is raised 
with difficulty. 

Like many other barren countries, Tibet is rich in minerals. It is distin- 
guished as the seat of the Grand Lama, the object of idolatrous worship through- 
out a laige part of Asia. 

Ijusa is the capital, and the residence of the Lama. lU appearance is that 
of a great collection oi teoiples, some richly ornamented ; and it is crowded with 
worshippers from all parts of Asia, it is also the residence of the Chinese 
viceroy, 

JAPAN. 

The Empire of Jtman includes.tbe islands of Niphon, Jesso. Kiusin, and others 
smaller, which are adjacent. The general aspect of these islands is rugged and 
irregular. The narrow jralleys are the principal regions of fertility. Some of 
the mountains are^ so lofty as to be covered with perpetual snow. The coast is 
rocky and precipitous, surrounded with shallows and whirlpools, and subject to 
storms, which renders the navigation dangerous. The climate is liable to extremes 
of heat and cold. The nature of the country rentiers earthquakes frequent 
The chief natural riches of Japan are its minerals, particularly gold, copper, and 
sulphur. 

The Japanese are remarkable for their ingenuity and industry ; and education 
is very general among them. They are more advanced in civilization thai^any 
other nation of Eastern Asia. Agriculture is attended to with peculiftr care ; and 
every spot which admits it is tilled. There are few quadrupeds, either domestic 
or wild. The manufactures of the Japanese are numerous. Their work in 
metals is excellent ; and their varnished ware, called Japan, has not been rival- 
led. 

The Japanese refuse to trade with any other nation than the Dutch and Chinese, 
and will receive ambassadors from no other. They do not allow foreigners to 
examine the country, and our information is therefore defective in many respects. 
-The wealdi of Japan appears very great. 

Jeddo is the capital ot the epapire, inhabited by the king, and by a gr«At nam- 
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b«r of princes from the proyiDces, who are compelled to reside here half this 
year. It is the seat of flonrishii^ manafQCtiires, and eztensire trade. 

Jtfeoeo was the ancient oapitd. It is still the retiidence of the Dairo, or spirit* 
Qal emperor, and the ecclesiastical and literary capital of the empire. It is also 
distinguished for its manafactores and commerce. Nangasakt is a large and 
commerciid seaport on the island of Kiasiu. It is the only place at trhich the 
Dttteh are permitted to trade, and even here, they are sabjected to the most 
hnmiliating and yezatioiis restraints. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia is a rtrion of deserts, traversed byrida^es of mountains, and scarcely 
tratered by a sin^e stream. It vas here that the Israelites wandered forty yean, 
and were fed w^th manna. The whole coast of the Red Sea is a desert plain, 
called the Tehama, exteDding to the mountains. The valleys are the only well- 
watered and fertile regions. The province of Yemen, in the south-west, is highly 
coltivated and prodnctive. The climate of Arabia is intensely hot on the plains, 
and cold on the mountains. It produces the fruits of the Torrid Zone in abun- 
dance. 

The Bedouins, or wandering tribes of Arabs, inhabit the interior, and are 
^istingnifb**^ for their hospitalifr towards those who visit them^ and t^eir [S14) 
lawless habit of plundering all others* They have little communication with those 
aronnd them, and derive subsistence from their herds of camels, horses, and asses. 

The inhalntants of the coast are more advanced in civilization. Agriculture fo 
▼ery mde, Manuftictnres are few and imperfect. The Bahrain Isles of the 
Persian Gulf, have a oeart fishery of considerable value. A constant trade is 
carried on by means of caravans of camels across the desert ; but of course very 
limited, from the mode of conveyance. The horses of Arabia are to noted for 
awillness and fire, that great numbers are exported. The coffee and gums of this 
country are also much deemed. 

Meeeoj the Urth place of Mahomet, ia regarded as the capital, and is a well 
ttuilt city. It occupies a narrow valley, in the midst of a roclnr and barren conn- 
ftry. It contains the famous Uaaba, and derives great wealth m>m the concourse 
of pilgrims who visit it, from every part of the Mahometan world. Jedda, or 
fidda, is its seaport Medina is a neatly built town, only celebrated for the 
tomb of Mahomet. The mosque which contains it is magnificent, supported by 
400 columns of black marble, and lighted by 900 lamps, continualbr burning. 
Sana is consid^d the largest and most populous city or Arabia, mocha is the 
chief seaport of iVrabia, and the seat of its trade with Europe. Its coifee is pcur- 
ticnlarly celebrated. 

INDIA. 

India comprehends the two peninsulas of Sontiiem Asia, which are east of 
Arabia, divided by the Ganges, into Indi»within the GiDiges, or HindoostaOi and 
India beyond the Ganges, or Farther India. 

Both the peninsulas or India are remarkable for the number and size of their 
rivers, whose waters and inundations, united ^ith the heat of the climate, mak^ 
them the most fertile countries on earth. 

The term East Indies, is also need very commonly for the whole of sonth-east- 
cni Asia, including China and the Asiatic Isles. 

HINDOOSTAN. * 

Hindoostan is an extensive and beautiful country, <'the pride of Asia and the 
garden of the world.'' Most of it is an immense plain, furnished with numerous 
streams from the snows of the Himmaleh on the north. Some parts however, 
between the Ganges and Indus, are desert. Extensive tracts of marsh, called 
jungle»f are also numerous, which are so hot and moist, as to produce only canes 
and thick nndc]^wooa, the residence of wild beasts. Yet it probably contains a 
larger proportion of fertile land, than any other part of the globe of e<jual extent. 

It has a tropical climate, which on the table land of the Gauts, and the sides of 
the Himin«leh| is rendered temperate by elevation. It is thickly populated, by 
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an indolent, spiritless, de^^raded race. The Hindoos are excessiTelv supentitions ; 
mild and servile to superiors, cruel to women and- inferiors, and deschbed by the 
best informed trayellers, as destitnte of moral honesty. Tliey are divided into 
several castes— the Bramins or priests, soldiers, merchants, and sudras or labour- 
ers. The different castes never intermarry, or even eat and drink together, and 
are devoted to particaiar employments. I'hose who by any neglect of super- 
stitious observances lose their caMte, are treated like beasts. 

Their agriculture is imperfect, both in its instruments and operations. Rice is 
[SI 5] the chief article of cultivation, and is raised without any care bat to cover it 
with water at the proper seasons. The cotton manufaeiores of Uindoostan have 
been long celebrated, for their fineness and beauty, although carried on with very 
rode inttmments. In some articles they have never been rivalled. The inland 
commerce is very extensive : and conducted by the natives. The foreign com- 
merce, chiefly in cotton goods, is carried on entirely by foreigners. 

Hindoostan has no political character aM a nation, but is occnpied by a nnraber 
of independent powers. Major Rennel divides the region between the months of 
the Ganges and Indus, into four portions. I. Gangetic Hindoostan, or the north- 
eastern part watered by the Ganges. 2. Sindetic Hindoostan, or that portion 
watered by the Sinde or Indus in the west. S. Southern Hindoostan, south of 
the River fostna ; and 4. Central Hindoostan, including the regi<Mi intermediate. 

Oangetie Hindoottan is possessed almobt entirely by the British. They also 
occupy most of the coast of Goromandel, and part of that of Malabar, and the 
whole of Southern Hindoostan belongs to them and their allies. They have 58 
millions of subjects in these territories, and 17 millions more belong to allied 
nations. All this population is governed by 90,000 Europeans, imder the direc- 
tion of the British £ast India Companr. . 

SindeHc^Hindooetan belongs chiefly to the A%hans of G«bni; and Central 
HindooHtan, extending from tiie western branches of the Ganges, to SooUiem 
Hindoostan, and from the Arabian Sea nearly to the Bay of Bengu, it oecopied 
by the native tribes. The Mahrattas are the most numerous and powerfiiL 

Hindoostan abounds in large cities. DtlH^ Xhe ancient capital, is sitoated mi 
the banks of the Jnmna. It was once very larsre and magnificent, hot is greatly 
reduced. Calcutta^ the capital of British India, is now the chief city of Hin- 
doostan. It is a mixture of Enropean palaces and Asiatic huts. It is admirably 
situated for commerce, on the Hoogly, an outlet of the Ganges, and has a very 
extensive trade with the interior, and with foreign countries. It is inhabited 1^ 
merchants from every part of the worid. 

Madras is the capital of the British possessions in the south of India. It has 
a low, sandy shore, without a harbour, and the anchorage is unsafe. Bombay is 
the capital of the British possessions in western India. It is situated on a smadl 
island near the coast, and lias extensive commerce, partieulariy with Persia and 
Arabia. 

Surat is among the most populous and commercinl cities of British India. 
Ooa if a populous city and territory tfblonf^ing to the Portuguese. It is divided 
into the old city, the noted seat of the inquisition ; and the new city, near the sea, 
in which the trade is carried on. Pondicherryy on the opposite coast, S&. miles 
south of Madrasf^is a FVench possession. It was once the most splendid Euro- 
pean settlement in India, and is much better situated than Madras. It is now 
ereatlv reduced. Of the cities ol the interior— PoonaA is the modem capital of 
the Mahrattas ; Hydrabad is the capital of the dominion of Nizam, ana chief 
market for diamonds ; Nagpowr is the capital of the kingdom of this name, and 
the metropolis of the Mahratta states on tne east ; LMcknow, on a branch of the 
X^anges. is the capital of Oude ; Seringapatam, is the capital of Mysore, cele- 
brated for its fortress, audits siege by the British. 

Benares is one of the most populous cities of India, and celebrated as a seat of 
learning and a sacred city. It is crowded with persons who come here to end 
their days, regarding it as the sure path to heaven. SerauMwre, at a short dis- 
{3161 tance firom Calcutta, is distinguished as the seat of the Baptist Mission, 
whico employs a number of persons in translating and piijiting the scriptures ia 
the languages of India, 
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Nepaul is a kingdom of Hindoostan on the decliyity of the Himmaleh Moun- 
tains, consisting of a series of mountain chains, separated by deep valleys, and 
formmg the steps from those lofty peaks to the plains. 

The recion on the soathern borders of the kingdom, is leyel and fertile, bat hot 
and pestifcntial. The greater part of the eoun^ is 4,000 feet aboye the level of 
the sea, and enjoys the dimate of the soath of Europe. It is abundantly watered ; 
and under careful eu]tivation« yields large crops of gram. The sides of the hills 
are terraced. The country is populous. Kamaruho is the capital, situated in 
the valley of Nepaul proper. 

BooTAN is a small state, resembling Nepaulj which is tributary to Tibet.. 

The Island of Ceylon is celebrated for cinnamon, a production almost [peculiar 
to it. Its coasts are occupied bv the British. The interior is the native kingdom 
of Candy,' and was l(mg saved from conquest by the pestilential nature of its 
climate ; bat it is now subdued, and the whole island is subject to Great Britain. 

Ceylon is a mountainous island, traversed by ranges which cile graduaUy to- 
wards the interior. It is well watered and fertile, and produces the finetf fruits, 
aa well as spices. It is rich in minerals, and furnishes large quantities of the pre- 
cious stones. The most extensive pearl fishery in the world is carried oh upon 
its coast. The rent of it for one season amounted to five millions of dollars. 

- Candv, the native capital, is near the centare of the island, a place of no beauty, 
and of little importance. Columbo is the British capital, and the chief town on 
tile coast. It has no harbour. The climate is rendered pleasant by the sea- 
breezes. 

Trincomaly is one of the most important harbours of India, and is the naraf 
station for this part of the British possessions. It has little trade. Point de 
Oalle, on the southwestern extremity of the island, is more populous and com- 
mercial. Jaffna, on the northern extremity, has a salubrious climate, and is a. 
iavonrite residence of Europeans. 

FARTHER UCDIA. 

, Farther India ia divided into Assam, fiurmah, and Malacca on the west ; Siam 
'B the middle ; and on the east, the Empire cf Aaam or Tonkin, which occupies 
the whole of Eastern or Chinese India, including Tonkin, Cochin China, Siamj>a 
and Cambodia on the coast, and Laos in the interior. Farther India is distin- 
guished by the number of its streams and the fertility of its soil. It is also re- 
markable for the size, beauty, and docility of its elephants. 

BURMAH, OR THE BURMAN EMPIRE. 

This empire includes Ava, Pegu, Arracan, and some smaller states, subdued 
by the Burmans. It extends on the north to China and Assam ; but on the 
sooth and east, its boundaries are not well known. 

Its soil is remarkably fertile, and well watered. It has a more tonperate [317} 
and healthful climate than Hindoostan ; and in the north, the country is so ele*^ 
vated as to produce wheat. 

The people are lively, intelligent, and brave, and far advanced in civilization. 
In many of their customs and laws, however, the^ are excessively barbarous and 
cruel. Their agriculture consists cnieflyin irrigation. Their minerals are valua- 
ble, especially the precious stones. Their manufactures are respectable, and their 
commerce important The Burman Empire is the most powerful of Farther 
India, and its government appears to be one of the most energetic in Asia. 
' The residence of the emperor was removed to UtnvMrapoora, in 1783 ; but in- 
1822, it was again transferred to Ava^ four miles distaut, and this city is now re« 
bnilt as the capital. 

Pegu was formerly a city of considerable size and consequence ; but is now 
reduced. 4^w:an u the capital of the province of the same name. Rvngoon- 

31* 
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is the principal .seaport of the empire, and. the only place where Europeans are 
permitted to trade. Prome ia a more populous city. . 

'.ASSAM* 



a is an independent country. Ijmg between Tibet and Bengal, coatluning 
),000 square miles. It is a teitile region watered by the Borrampooter, or 



Assam 
about 60,( . _ . _ . 

Brahmapootra, and its branches. Its climate is very uhhealthy. Its mineral trea- 
sures are considerable. It carries on commerce with Bengal. The people are 
unwilling to admit straneers into their countij) and our inrormation is therefore 
limited. Oherganff is & capital. 

SIAM. 

The Kingdom of Siam lies in an extensive vale, watered by the River Meinam, 
and enriched by its inundations. It is bounded by two ranges of mountains, which 
divide it from Burroah on the west, and Laos, and the Empire of Anam, on the 
east. Little is known of the iuterior. The land on the river ia very fertile, and 
vegetation of every kind luxuriant ; but the back countiy is mountainous and un- 
productive. 

Siam is not'vtvy thieklypopulated. The people are mild and courteous, but 
cunning and avanctoiis. They have been praised however for honesty, and fot 
their s^ection and kindness to relatives. They are more advanced in the arts, 
than most of the nations around them. They have been robbed of some of their 
possessions by the Burmans. 

Siam^ called by the natives Jnthia, is the capital, situated on an island in the 
Meinam. Its walls are eztensire. 

MALACCA. . 

The peninsula of Malacca, or Malaya, is traversed by a chain of lofty moun' 
tains, and covered with extensive forests and marshes, so that it is difficult to 
penetrate into the interior. Its rivers are numerous, but short Fruits are excel- 
lent ; but grain is not raised in sufficient quantities for home consumption, and U 
imported from Bengal and Siam. Northern Malacca is in part dependent on Sia(U. 
The southern portion is occupied I7 independent tribes. 

The principal inhabitants are that. Malays, who are marked for the ferocity of 
their character, and the softness of their language. Piracy is thor chief oceupa- 
tion. In the mountains there is a different race of savages, resembling the negroes 
of New-Guinea. 

Malacca, the principal place, is a larae town, possessed by the British. It is 
the seat of an Anglo-Chinese College. iHilo Penang is an island on the western 
coast, now occupied by the British as a place of trade. 

[318] EMPIRE OF ANAM. 

From the accounts of recent travellers, it appears that the whole of Farther 
India, east of Siam. which was conquered by the Tonkinese, has been again sub* 
dued by the king or Cochin China, and united into one empire, called the Empire 
of Anam. The accounts are contradictory in some respects, and the state of 
things uncertain. But it is at least convement to consider this empire as a geo- 
jtraphical division, embracing Toniin, Cochin China, Siampa, Cambodia an^ 
I4ao0« ^ 

COCHIN CHINA. 

Cochin China is a long plain, included between the sea« and a chain of moua- 
tiiins not far distant from it. It is extremely fertile in all tne tropical productions. 
The searcoast abounds with gelatinous animtds, regarded as delicacies, and fur- 
nishes the edible bird's nests, which are much valued in China. It is alao rich in 
minends. The i>eople are lively, active, and intelligent. Both agriculture and 
ti*ade are chiefly in the hands of tne females. The commerce is principally with 
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China, to which it tends great qpantitiet of ragar, and egpedally of candied sugar. 
The French are the' principal European nation who trade here. The reigning 
prince is braye and intelligent, and parsues an enlightened policy. He has formed 
a respectable navy, has a large army, disciplined in the European manner, and has 
thus been able to subdue surrounding states. 

FcUfo, about 10 miles from the bay of Turon, is the capital. This bay affords 
a very fine harbour, ^and is the seat of trade for Cochin China. 

TONKIIf. 

Tonkin is a kingdom surrounding the Gulf of Tonkin, formerly a part of the 
Chinese Empire. 

. It consists of a vast alluvial plain> traversed by numerous riven, chiefly tributaries 
to the great river Saigong, on which all the principal towns are situated. Its soil 
is fertile in all the tropicsd productions ; and even tea is raised, but of a quality 
inferior to that of China. It is surrounded on the north and west bv mountain^ 
and the breezes from them, and from the sea, moderate the heat of tne climate. 

The people have a moi^e rude and vigorous character than the Chinese. Com- 
merce cannot be carried on to much advautagewith them, and is chiefly conducted 
by merchants from China and Siam. Silks and lacquered ware are their chief 
articles of trade, and are of a fine quality. 

Cachao, or Kesho, is the capital, situated on the river, about 80 miles from 
the sea. Mean is a considerable town, 20 miles below, where the Chinese mer- 
chants reside ; and near the sea is Domea^ where the Dutch and English usually 
ftop. 

CAMBODIA. 

Cambodia occupies the eastern shore of the Gulf of Siam, and extends about 
400 miles north, it is watered by a river of the same name, and had several fine 
harbours. The coast is in p^eneral flat, and ovei^rown with wood. The vale is 
bordered by mountainous districts on the east and west. The soil is extremely 
fertile. It produces many medicinal plants, among which is the peculiar colouring 
gum, callecl the Camboma or Gamboge. Wild animals are numerous, and cattle 
abundant. 

The country is inhabited by a mixture of Cochin Chinese, Malays, Japanese, 
and Portuguese. I'hey carry on very little traffic, except by land, with neigh- 
bouring countries* 

Cambodia^ or Levek, is the capital, situated on the river of the same {319] 
name. 

SIAMPA. 

Siompa occupies the coast of Farther India, between Cambodia and Cochin 
China. It is barren, intensely hot, and very unhealthy during a large part of the 
jrear. 

I'he inhabitants appear to be of a peculiar race, allied to those of Laos and 
other kingdoms of the interior. 

liAOS. 

Laos is a distinct kingdom, north of Cambodia, extending from 12° to 18° of 
latitude, between Cochin China and Siam. The accounts given of this' country 
are contradictory. All agree in describing it as poorly cultivated, and thinly in- 
habited. The villages are generally small, and most of the people live a wan- 
dering life. It is traversed By the River Mecon, or Cambodia. It is nominally 
tributary to the Empire of Anam ; but it is so diftcnlt of apprdach, and has so 
pestilential a. climate, that its subjection is imperfect. 
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AFRICA. 

Africa was once celebrated as the seat of science and art, but it is now most 
noted for its burning deserts — ^its fierce and nozions animals— and the ignorance 
and barbarism of its inhabitants. 

Its physical aspect has been described, page 111 to 115. It lies chiefly in the 
Equatorial and Tropical Regions, and its climate and vegetable productions will 
be found under those heads, in the appropriate articles. Gold is the principal 
mineral of value in conmierce. (See 11826.) 

The Religion. Government, and State of Society, are exhibited on the Chart, 
and iUnstrated m the appropriate articles. The state of Iiearning and Edncatiou 
is described, page 196-«t97iHe-S, and flOll— of Agricoltiare, page224— of Cities, 
71237— of Maonfactmres, iri242-3, 1246, I25e~of Commerce, f 1271, 1275— and 
Of National Power, 111287. 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

BAKBARY STATES. 

Barbary occupies the northern projection of Africa, including Morocco, Aleiers, 
Tonis, and Tripoli. It is traversed by the«^ain of Mount Atlas, and its prominent 
features have been described. 1^625. 

The northern declivity is watered and fertilized by numerous streams, which 
are generally too short to he useful for navigation. The climate and productions 
are like those of Southern Europe. The southern declivity is caUed by the na- 
tives, ** the dry country.'*' It has a fertile soil, but partakes of the heat and dry- 
ness of the Sahara. 

Barbary is strikingly distinguished from the opposite shores of Europe by the 
number of its noxious animals. It is the residence of the scorpion and many ser- 
pents of peculiar venom, of the hyena and the fierce Numidian lion ; and the har- 
vests are often destroyed by the m3rriads of locusts. 

The predominant race in this country are the Moors, or Mahometan inhabitants 
[3201 of the towns, who resemble the Turks in character. The interior is occu- 
pied by the Brebers and Bedouins. The Brebers speak a distinct language, and ap- 
pear to have been the original ii^abitants of the country.. They generally snhsistby 
nusbiuidry, and some of them are settled in villages. They are but partially con- 
verted to Mahometanism. and not entirely subject to the Moors. The Arabs or 
Bedouins resemble the innabitants of Arabia, from whom they are probably de« 
Scended, in their wandering, pastoral life, and lawless independence. 

The character of the innabitants produces a diversity m different parts of the 
country. The interior, occupied by the wandering tribes, is almost destitute of 
cultivation. Some of the trioes reside in subterranean hsJi)itations, excavated in 
the mountains, and so concealed as not to be discovered by a traveller. The state 
of agriculture is universally poor, as in Turkey. Wheat and barley are the mjn- 
dpal crops. Manufactures are few and imperfect. The situation of the Barbary 
States has led the people to more enterprise and commerce, than is usual in Ma^ 
hometan nations. They supply Europeans with wax, wool, and other raw pro- 
ductions, in exchange for manufactured goods; and trade with these to Central 
Africa, for gold^ gums, and slaves. 

Piracy was formerly the chief resource of the Barbary powers, and great num- 
bers of captive Eurq>eans and Americans were enslaved. So much were they 
once dreaded, that the United States, and most commercial nations of Europe, 
paid them an annual tribute under the name of a present, to secure their friend- 
ship ; but their power is now reduced, and declining ; and their depredations are 
chiefly confined to shipwrecked vessels. Their governments are described, ITS^, 
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MOROCCO. 

Morocco, or Marocco, (the ancient Mauritania,) is the most western of the 
Barbary States, formed by the union of the kingdoms of Morocco, Fez, and Tanfi- 



let. The soil, though taiidy, is generally fiertile. Pasture is exeellent ; grain 
mieht be raised in suracient qnantii^ for exportation ; andfroits are very abundant 
and fine. 

The gOYernment is a despotism of the most absolute kind ; the emperor prac- 
tises such oppression as to cuscoorage every species of indusUy. Agriculture is 
wretchedly conducted. The only manufacture of importance is that of Morocco 
leather. Commerce is limited by unwise restrictions, and is diminishing in ralue. 
The population of this €mpire has been stated at fourteen millions, but uis proba- 
bly much less. Many of the tribes of Brebers and Arabs in the interior are not 
suTyect to the c<mtrol of the emperor. 

Morocco is an extensire city, situated on a fertile ' plain, abost twdre miles 
from the foot of Mount Atlas. It has lost much of its former miportance. Moga- 
dore, or Souara, is its seaport, and is the principal seat of foreign commerce for 
the empire. It is situated on a flat, barren plain of sand. 

FeZf the capital of the kingdom of Fez, is a large city, the principal resort of the 
Brebers and Arabs for trade. Both this city and Morocco are great marts for the 
trade to Soudan. Meqitinez is the largest city of Uie empire, dutingutshed for 
the superior politeness and hospitality of its people. Tangter is the place of trade 
with Spam and the south of Europe. Ceuta is a fortress possessed oy the Span* 
iards, nearly opposite to Gibraltar. 

ALGIERS. [5%l} 

Algiers occupies the site of the ancient Numidia. Its territory is thinly peq^ 

filed, and in some parts desert. The soil is generally fertile, and the climate fine, 
t is governed by "a despotic chief, usually chosen by the soldiery, and deposed or 
executed at their pleasure. 

The oppressive and precarious character of the soTemment is a check to in- 
dustry and prosjperity ; yet the Algerines have exhibited much enterprise. They 
formerly maintained a naval force for pi^cy, which rendered their name a terror 
to Europe : but their power and consequence have been greatly impaired, by the 
repealed ana successful attacks of the English and Americans, provoked by their 
outrages. The English recentlr compelled the Dey to stipulate, that he would no 
longer enslave any captive of uhristian nations. 

The coral fishenr on the coast of Algiers is valaable^ and has been chiefly in 
the bands of the French. The resources of the Algerme government have been 
principally derived from oppressive exactions at home, and robberies abroad. 

Algiers^ the capital, is one of the most celebrated seats of piracy. Its harbour 
is artificial, and is strongly fortified. Its commerce is considerable. 

Bona is a seaport, with a good harbour, and some trade. It is one of the 
principal resorts of toe coral fishers. ConaianUna is a lai^ge city of the interior| 
abounding in the remains of ancient art. 

TUNIS, 

Tunis (the ancient Africa Propria,) is one of the most powerful of theBarbary 
States. It consists cluefly of a large peninsula, stretcbmg into the Mediterra- 
nean, within 100 miles oi'^the coast or Sicily. Pew countries are more highly 
favoured as to natural beauty and fertility, than the cultivated tract extending 200 
miles firom the coast. It is watered by the River MejerdHh, whose banks are the 
most populous and best cultivated parts of the regency. The western part of 
Tunis is thinly inhabited. The interior is an arid and less fertile region, and is 
chiefly occupied by tributary Arabs, who are otherwise independent 

The government of this counfiry is administered more liberally, and commerce 
is more encouraged and more extensive, than in any other state of Barbery. 
The inhabitants are more attached to industry and trade than to piracy, and their 
situation is favourable for commerce with Europe. The exports are grain, and 
the fruits and products of the Warm Regions, together with the gold, gums, &c. 
obtained from Soudan. 

TVnis, the capital, is a large city, about ten miles firom the site of the ancient 
Carthage. If is sitttftted on an eztensire bay, which furnishes excellent an- 
chorage. 
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TRIPOLI. 

Tripoli, (the nncieiit Tripolitp so called from its three ehlef cities,) is aa arid, 
flunly peopled eovntry, aboimdiBg in the remaiiui of antiquity. 

On the coast it is fertile ; in some parts it is entirely dmert ; and generally 
afibffds bnt a scanty subsistence to its inhabitants. Its climate is salobnoos, aad 
its productions resemble those of Southeni Europe. The date is eztensiveiy cul- 
tivated for food ; and domestic animals are raisea in considerable numbers for ez- 
Bortation. 

fSSS] It is said to be the most civilized of the Barbary States. Its piracies have 
Bcen checked in the same asanner as in Algiers. Its commerce is of some im- 
IKutance. ^ 

TripoHf the capital, is a regular, well built city, more deanly than others in 
Barbary. 

BancA, the ancient Lybia, is a country on the east of Tripoli, sdbject to its 
goremment. The coast, is productive and well peopled. Derna, its capital, Is 
noted for an ejcpedition under the American General Saton, in 18C6, agamst tb^ 
TripoUtan government. 

Thb Kingdom ov Fbzzam is a large oasis in the northern part of the Sahara, 
tributary to Tripoli. It is a tract of sand, producing no crops without artificial 
watering. Dates are the principal articles of food. Few domestic animus but 
the camel can be sustained. 

The people possess little energ^of character, and are imperfectly acquainted with 
the arts. This kmgdom is principally important as the centre of trade, ibr the 
caravans which bross the deserts. Mmirxouk^ the capital, is a small mua-wallejj 
town. 

EGTPT. 

Bgypt was long celebrated as a seat of science, and its raamids, oheliska, an^ 
temples, present some of the most wonderful monuments oi human art. It is now 
teduced m all respects. ' 

The greater part of Egypt consists of a narrow fertile vale, traversed by the 
tVile, and bounaed on each side by barren rocks and mountains. The soil in 
jKenml is so rich as to require no manure. The agriculture is of the sinqilefit 
Kind, the chief articles of prtTduce being wheat and oarley. In the Delta, rice is 
the chief grain, and with maize and lentils, forms the food of the inhabitants. 

llie climate is excessively hot in summer ; but the air and temperature are de- 
lightful in the winter montlis. It is peculiar, in the extreme rareness aC lain, and 
the atmoi^here is almost constantly clear. 

The greater number of the inhabitants of Egypt are Mahometansi and have 
the usual character of Mahometans. There arc many of the Copts, or original 
inhabitants of the country, who are Christians. They are an ingenious people, 
almost the only class possessed of education, andare prueipally employed in|Hib- 
iic and commercial transactions. 

There are a f6w articles of mannfaotnre, but none of much importance. It 
l^as always been the channel of extensive commerce with the interior of Africa* 
which is carried on by large ^Aravans.. This country has been reduced to a very 
tow state in arts and improvements. The present Pacha is a man of mlaiged 
views and ei^eigetic character, who is in effect independent of Turkey, and is en* 
deavouring to introduce the knowledge and arts of civilized nattoas mto his do* 
minions. 

Cairo exceeds any other city of Africa in magnitude and splendoor. It is the 
resort of merchants from the whole of Western Asia, uid the interior of Africa. 

Altxandria is a place of considerable extent, but the greater part of its site U 
covered with the rums of the old city. It is the chief place of trade between 
Europe and Egypt. Rosetia is a modem commercial town of some importance, 
on the western mouth of the Nile. DamUtta^ on the eastern branch, has an ex- 
tensive commerce with Syria and Cyprus. Sioul is the metropolis of Upper 
Sgypt, and a place of trade. 

Cosstr is a small port, the seat of trade between Arabia and Egypt. 
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1¥EST£RN AFRICA. [3i3] 

SENEGAMBIA. | 

The n^oB Ijhi^ on the RiTcn Senegal and Gambia, and extendiag^ to their I 

gotuees, 18 diTided into a great namber of small states, which have been grouped \ 

together ondor the name of Senegambia. 

The eoast is here ilat imd sandy. East of this is a region somewhat argiUa* j 

ceona, and very fertile, which is soeoeeded by a moontainons district. Sen^am- ' 

bia if generally well watered. The ohmate and vegetable productions are such Air | 

belongto the Equatorial Regions. ■' 

The priacipal ftates we Ca^f or and Walloo, on the coast ; Foota-Toro, BondoQ^ I 

Bandionk, Foota-JaUo, Maading, and Kaarta, in the interior. 

FooTA-Tono is QDA of the most ezteniive and important kingdoms. It is weU 
watered ; much of it is fertile ; and the population is dense. i 

Bambouk is a country of mountains. It produces lam quantities of gold, and 
not only furnishes most of that which is carried down the Senegal and Gambia ; ! 

but sends coBsiderable quantities to the east and south. Many of its valleys are 
fertile. 

Foota-Jallo is also mountainoos, and has therefore a variety of climate and 
prodnetioiis. TeemboOj its capital, is considered one of the laigest cities in this 
portion of Afirica. 

The principal tribes of 'Senegambia, are the Jaloffli, Foulahs, Feeloops, and 
fiftandinsoes. 

The JaioffSf who occupy the coast, are esteemed the most courageous tribe of 
Negroes in this renon. The Foulahs, who are possessed of a number of king* 
doms, are distinguished from other Negroes by their superior form and features j and 
have more of an olive complexion. They lead a pastoral life, and have a higher 
character for humanity, honesty, industry, and civilization than any other tribe of 
this r^on. Both these tribes are chiefly ^Mahometans. The Feeloops, on the 
south <M the Gambia, are a wild unsocial race. 

The Mandingoes are the most uameroos tribe of Negroes in the western 
region of Africa ; and are spread alon^ the banks of the Nis^er, Senegal, and 
Gambia. They are gay, lively, inqaisiitive, and cunning. Many of them are 
Mahometans. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

The district of Sierra Leone is distinguished for a colony formed by the British 
African Society, as an asylum for slaves recaptured, and a source of civilization 
and knowledge to Western Africa. It derives its name from the number of lions 
in the neighbouring sierras, or chains of mountains. 

It is fertile and populous ; but cultivation has made little progress. Tropical 
productions abound, and the forests, fields, and rivers furnish an ample supply of 
food, with very little labour. The native tribes have the eeneral character of the 
African race. The colony has a population of 12,000, chiefly composed of libe- 
rated Negroes, taken from captured slave-ships. They are placed under the in- 
struction of missionaries. Their schools and places of worship exhibit as interest- 
ingan appearance, as those of any country. 

Freeioum, the capital, is a small town, near the month of the Sierra Leone 
River.. 

IJBBRIA is a settlement lately commenced at Cape Mesurade, by the Ame-[S24] 
rican Colonization Society. It is designed as a place of resort for the free Afri- 
cans and emancipated slavea of the (Jtdted States. 

UPPER GUINEA. 

The coast of Gminea is divided into the Gram, the Ivory, the Gold, and the 
Slave Coast. 

The Gratfi Coast, is so called from the pepper it fnnushef, and it chie0j occu- 
pied by the PoitogMte, who first began to tnat here. 
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The Ivory Coatt abounds in that artida ; bat has no good haiboar. Boats 
meet the canoes, and exchanges are made at a distance from the shore, on account 
of the surf. It is popaloos, and thickly settled with villages. The inhabitants 
are said to be the most sayage^ thievish, and reYenj>:efal upon the African coast. 
They will not permit Europeans to reside in the interior. 

Ths Slave Coast extends from Rio Volta to the Bay and River of Ldigos. It is 
traversed by the two considerable Rivers Takin and Euphrates, running parallel to 
each other and to the sea, and rendering intercourse very convenient Of all the 
coasts yet explored, th|? is the best cultivated. The whole country rises gradually 
from the sea, is covered with luxuriant and perpetual vegetation, cultivated fields, 
groves, and innumerable villages. In industry and agriomture, the inhabitants ap- 
pear to equal the Chinese. , . , ' 

The Gold CooMt is situated immediately under the equator, and furnishes laige 
quantities of gold in trade. The principal kingdoms are Dahomey, Benin, and 
Ashantee. 

DAHOMEY, BENIN, ASHANTEE* 

D ABOHET is a productive and powerful kingdom. The most arbitrary fonns*o£ 
despotism are mila compared witn those of this county, founded on an idolatrous 
veneration for the kin|. The peoole are peculiarly nrocious. The king's bed 
chamber is paved with skulls, ana the roof ornamented with the jaw-bmies of 
chiefs whom he has slain in battle. 

Abomeyf the capital, like other native cities of iVfrica, is merely a large collec- 
tion ol huts. 

Benin extends from Rio Largos to Rio Formosa. It is well furnished with 
rivers and estuaries ; but their banks are very unheaithy. 

Ashantee is an extensive territory of Western Africa,^ immediately behind the 




any other inhabitants on the Gold Coast, and it appears probable that the whole 
will fall under their dominion. Great armies assemble at a moment's warning, 
which famishes evidence that the population is dense. The magmficence displayed 
in their camp, when visited by the JSnglish, and the dignity, and coortesr of de- 
portment both of the king and his officers, indicated a aegree of civilizatioo, 
much superior to that of the surrounding nations. 

The only instrument of husbandry among the Ashantees, is the hoe. They cul- 
tivate rice and the sugar cane. Fme cotton grows spontaneously, and tropical 
fruits are abundant. Their cattle are large, but thehr horses small. They lire bad 
horsemen, and sometimes ride oxen. Tney have a loom like the European, and 
produce fioe cloths with brilliant colours. They also work in metals and leather, 
[325]with considerable skill. Coonuusie, the capital, is said to have a population 
of 100,000. The houses are well built and neat. The streets are all named, 
and a captain has the charge of each. 

In all the kingdoms of Guinea, at the death of the king, a great number of his 
slaves are buried alive with him, or are massacred to attend him in the other 
world. In Dahomey and Ashantee, human sacrifices are made with a frequency, 
9nd to an amount scarcely paralleled ; and the horrid scene is regarded as a pas- 
time. 

LOWER GUINEA. 

CONGO, LOANGO, ANGOLA, BENGUELA. 

Congo is an extensive country south of the River Zaire. The eastern frontier 
is composed of lofty and ringed mountains, inhabited by the savage tribes of the 
Giagas, who make frequent and desolating incursions. The vegetable productions 
are ample. Congo enjoys a happy exemption from scorpions, mosquetoes, and 
most venomous aiumais. Agriculture is carried on with a rude iron hoe, yet thej 
have excellent crons. Mats are the covering of their houses, their bedding, and 
their clothing. They appear to possess less energy and reflection than most other 






mitif«#«r JkfiioAy bat ut Uvcd^, good h n imw w <dj and hoipitable in Uwir diipogf*. 

tiOB. 

LoAXtQO i» iltoated on the north tide of the Sirer Zaire, and extendi more thaa 
400 milea. . The climate i§ said to be vefy 4bie, nerer subject to violent winds or 
hnrricanes ; and Tcssels may saleljr anchor on its coast. Rain ocenn rarely, and is 
nerer Tiolent, and metation is cmeflr watered by heatry dews. The solids gene- 
rally very fertile. Tne coast is faiffh, and the hills catered with Tegetatios* 
The lakes abound with -fish, and the forests with game. 

Angola, is a part of Congo. It is resorted to only for slaves of the inferior 
order, -of which 40,000'are amraaUT sold, chiefly to the Freneh. 

BENGVBLa is a region soath of Angohi, inhabited by a rode and barbarons race* 
Theairisvery onwiiolesome. -Strangers are adviMd not to land ; andtnosewho 
•unriye tiiUmgttB to reside theraf resemble men coming from the tonl^ 

CGNlStAI^ AFRICA. 

Central Africa may be divided into two portions.—-Soadan, or MifHtxa, eom- 
prisiog the kingdoms on the Niger ; and the region sooth of the JibW Knmr% 
sometimes called Lower E^iopia. 

The hitter has been so Btde ezploredy that no ascoont can be given of its geo« 
graphy. 

ISOUDAlf, OR NIGRTITA* 

The rc^on luring on the Niga appears to be sufficiently watered by this stream 
to render it lertile. Its dimate produces all the luxuries of the vegetable khig« 
dom. Its trees are the laigest known upon the globe j and its forests pecuiiai^ 
migestie. It is divided intp a number of small states, lew of which have been ex- 
plored, or even visited b¥ white men. The copulation ir chiefly comjHMed of 
If Mroes, more mild, but less active than their Moorish neighbours. 

BauBARRA is a large and powerful kingdom, bounding on Mending. It is gene- 
rally fertile, and is remaricable for the shea, or vegetabfo batter-tree. The [8S6] 
inhabitants are a mixture of Moors and Negroes. It appears to bepopulous, anc 
has a considerable share of commerce. Sego, its capital, has S0,0W inhabitants* 
Sannmding h the seat of considerable trade, especially in salt. 

ToMBUCTOo has never been visited by European travellers. It is described as 
an extensive and powerfol kingdom. TimbuetoOf the capital, has been cele» 
brated as the centre of commerce for Soudan, and the resort of numerous car»> 
vans from the eastern and northern coasts. The people are intelligent, and con- 
siderably advanced in the arts. 

HoussA, east of Tombuctoo, is also a kingdom of importance. The people 
are intelligent, and have considferable skiU in acritfultore and manufactures. 

KA3SINA is east of Honssa, and tributary to it. It extends to the borders of 
Fezzan. The people are said to have some skill in the arts. Th^ cany oa 
commerce with the northern coasts. Asben is a coun^ north of it, which 
seems to be included in its territories. Agades, its capital, is a place of great 
trade. 

BoRNon is an extensive fertile tract ; and one of the most flourishing states of 
this region. Bergoo, and Baghermi, are its tributaries. It has a considerable 
army, said to contain 60,000 cavalry. The trade is chiefly carried on by the mer- 




ceives the Niger, called the Lake of Tfa&d. It has not been fully expIol%d. 

Darfur fius up the intervd between the kingdoms of Sennaarand Abyssiw'a^ 
and Bomou. Agricidtnre is here the chief branch of industry, and wheat is 
raised. The people carry on a commerce with Egypt, and have considerable Iih 
tercourse with Mecca. They are ignorant of every thing but the Koran, addicted 
to intemperance, and very dishonest. Their caravans often include 1000 men and 
iiOOO camelf • Their king i^ « great merchaat. Coblft, the capital of Parfur, vi 
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ft eonridenble pbee, aad well tttnated for trade. It is chiefly inhabited by foreisD 
aerehanti. 

IfUBIA. 

Nuhia it an extensiTe conntry, lyiog toath of Egjrpt on the Nile. ^It consiaU 
mlmott entirely of sandy and rocky deterts, where pillars of sand are frequently 
■een moving with the wind, and the pestilential simoom often blows. The imme- 
diate banks of the Nile, althoagh above the level of the river, are rendered pro- 
doctive by irrigation. The water is raised by means of wneels. The eastern 
bank is the most fertile. 

The climate is intensely hot in snmmeri but so dry that it is very healthy; aad 
the plague is not known here. 

Nabia is divided into petty states, and inhabited by nomberless independent 
tribes— eome carrying on traue in towns ; others attending to agrieultnre ; and 
a still greater number wandering over its wastes. There is a corresponding va- 
riety of character. The people of Berber, on the borders of Eeypt, throagh 
whose territory every traveller passes, are of Arabian origin. They are noted 
for their intemperance, treachery, and ferocity. The natives of Nubia are more 
like Arabs than Negroes. They are in a barbarous state, but sustain a much bet- 
ter character than 3ie Berbers. They are employed as porters in Cairo, and are 
esteemed for their honesty. 

[327] Dhurra, a species of large grain, and tobacco, are the principal arti- 
aes of cultivation. There are no fruit-trees except the palm. The principal 
trade of Nubia is in slaves. Five thousand are supposed to oe brotight hither an- 
Boally, of whom one-half are sent to Arabia. 

Dongola, on the Nile, is the capital of a petty kingdom on the south of Nubia, 
.which has been seized by the Mamelukes, since their expulsion from Egypt. 

In Nubia Proper, there are but few croups of houses that deserve the name of 
towns. Ibrim is a small place on a hiU near the Nile, ^err, the usual residence 
of the kashefs or chiefs, u now considered the metropolis. It carries, on a con- 
ahlerable trade with Egypt in dates. 

Sttakem, on the Red Sea, is possessed by the Turks. It was formerly a place of 
great commerce ; but is now supoorted only by the caravans which pass through 
it from the interior of Africa to Mecca and Arabia. 

The splendid remains of ancient temples form one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of this region. They are peculiar in beinj; generally excavated from the solid 
rock. The most magnificent yet discovered is that of Ipsambul, between Syepe 
and Ibrim. 

SENNAAR. 

Sennaar is included betwean Nubia on the north, Abyssinia on the sonth and 
east, and Darfnr on the west. A great part of it is enclosed between the Nile, and 
its eastern branch the Taccazze^ and occupies the ancient Isle Meroe, the centre 
^of Ethiopia. It is a kingdom formed by a body of Negro invaders, who drove 
away the Arab inhabitants. 

Tne territory is a plain, and remarkably fertile for some distance from the banks 
of the river. It is never overflowed. At the time of the rains it asiumes a beauti- 
ful, verdant aspect ; but soon after they cease, it becomes barren and scorched. 
There are ma^ tracts which are perpetually desert. Dhurra is the principal 
grain in use. Sennaar produces few articles of commerce ; but the people are ex- 
teiisively employed in the trade,from the interior of Africa to Egypt. 

The despot of Sennaar has an army of 14,000 Negro troops around his capitalj 
who are Called Nuba, Kordofan ia tributary to Sennaar. 

Senntiarf the capital, is a populous place of considerable trade. 

Shendy is a tradmgtown of 800 or 1,000 houses, and has many wealthy inhabit- 
ants. It is the largest in this psdrt of Africa, except Cobbe andTSennaar. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Abyttinia is a moiutaxnoiis conntry, bat the elerations are not considerablej ex- 
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cept on the bcHrdera. The decliyities are gentle, and afford fine situations for tfl- 
laare. and the erection of towns. ^ 

The climate is on the whole fine, from the coolness and parity of the moantain 
air. The yalleys, however, are hot and unhealthy. The soil is very fertile. Wheat 
28 raised in considerable qaantities'OD' the highe^ tracts ; but a very small grain, 
called ieff, is the common food of the people. The domestic^ animals are like 
thoae of Europe. Bees are every where raised, and honey is an important article 
of food. 

The AbTssinians profess Christianity, but retain many Jewish rites and many 
Pagan and barbarous customs. They are generally ig:norant and brutal in their 
character and manners. It is common to eat raw flesh, cut from the living animal, 
in its warin, palpitating state.. Agriculture is extremely rude, and the plough is 
only a crooked branch or root of a tree. The most necessary manufactures rS28] 
are carried on, but 7ery imperfectly. They have some commerce, both wiu the 
interior and with foreign countries, and send abroad gold, irory, and slaves. 

The government is ^ebie, often resisted by its own officers, and by the savage 
tribes within its liorders. Civil wars are perpetual, and human life is no more re^ 
garded than that of brutes. 

The Gallas, on the south, have overrun a large part of th^ kingdom, and are now 
masters of Gondar. ^ 

OondoTy the capital, is situated on a hill. It is |renerally mean in its appear- 
ance, but it has some fine buildings, erected by the Jesuits during a period when 
they had much influence. Jbni m was the ancient capital and has a splendid church. 
Mcuucih is mean in its appearance, but is the only place of foreign trade. Adowa 
ij a town of importance as the seat of trade for the interior. 

EASTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 

This coast was first visited by the Portu|;nese, near the close of the fifteenth 
eentury, and is little known to any other nation. It is much to be regretted, that 
they publish ho accounts of their discoveries and possessions. The desoriptiona 

g'ven of this part of Africa are in many respects contradictory ; and wbcai all 
Ise or donbtflil statements are rejected, little remains to be said concerning them. 

The Kingdom of Adbl is naid to be a fertile country, and it is famed for myrrh 
and frankincense. It is divided among several tribes, continually at war with 
Abyssinia. Zeila appears to be the principal town. 

A JAN is chiefly inhabited by Mahometans, and carries on a considerable trade 
in ivory, ambergris, and gold. » 

Brava is a little aristocracy which pays tribute to the Portuguese. 

Melinda is a Mahometan state, partially dependent on the Portuguese. The 
capital city, Melinda, has a beautiful situation and appearance, and contains many 
splendid mosques and Portuguese churches.s It is inhabited by rich merchants, 
and the exports are various and valuable. 

Zanouebar is said to be a marshy and unhealthy country, abundant in ele- 
phants. It is chiefly inhabited by the Mocuas, partly Pagans and partly Mahome- 
tans. The little Kingdoms of Quiloa, and Mombaza were formerly subject to 
the Portuguese, but are now mdependent. The jCingi>om of Mozambique com- 
prises most of the country subject to the Portuguese, extending from Cape Del- 
gado to Cape Corrientes. The «oil is luxuriant and fertile. There are wild 
beasts of various kinds, and the elephants are so fierce and destructive, that the 
inhabitants are obliged to kindle large fires, round their fields, to prevent them from 
devouring the crops. The country is rich in gold, which is washed down by the 
rivers in great quantities, and is the chief article of commerce. 

The ci^ of Mozambique, the capital of all the Portuguese possessions, was 
once large, but is now much reduced. 

The Coast of Sofala, lyiog between the River Zambeze or Cuama, and Cape 
Corrientea, is watered by that river, and by the Rivers Sofala and Inhambane, 
whose names are also applied to the country on their banks. 

Mocaranoa is a kingdom of the interior, which appears to be one of the most 
powerful on the coast. The soil of this country is said to be fertile, though ex- 
posed to great heat. The mountains in the interior are covered with perpetual 
•Iiow, 
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[329] SOUTH AFRICA. 

Soath AlHea is .the region taRomkiiiiff the Gape of Good Hope,, sad extends. 
BOithward to the frootkn or Congo and Me«unbi^ae. The Hottentot*, near the 
Colony of the Cape, rank lower than any other* in Afdoa, and almost any^in 
the f lobe. More improvement is found among the Cafiies, and still more in the 
Boshuanas, and other tribes of the interior. 

COIiONY OF THE CAPE* 

Three sueeestive ranees of moantains divide the Colony (If the Cape, as de- 
seribed, IT 6S9. The puin next the sea has a deep and fertile soil, well watered 
by namerons rimlets, cohered with grans and a beaatiful variety of shrubs and 
trees. Bains are frequent, and the climate mild and agreeable. The second ter- 
race contains large tracts of arid desert ; and the third region, called the Great 
l^aroo, is destitute of almost every trace of vegetation, and unoccupied by men 
or animals. 

Beyond the Great Sjuroo, at the foot of the Snowy Mountains, there is an ez- 
eellent grazing country, where cattle are raised in laige numbers for the Colony. 
The settlement is deluged with rain in the cold season, but it has scarcely a 
shower in the hot mont£, and is parched by a perpetual dry wind. The changes 
nre frequent and sudden. The best of grain, wine, and fruits, for the supply off 
the Colony, are produced within the distance of one to three days journey from 
Cape Town. Potash is produced from a plant which grows in great abtmdance. 
Salt is formed in numerous salt lakes, by the mere heat of the sun. A lai^ ex- 
tent of ground is coverad with natural friCantations of aloes. 

The agriculture of this colony is wretched, 14 or 16 oxen being used to draw 
an unwieldy plough, that only sxims the surface. 

The Colonists are genenuljr ignorant ; many of them approach the natives in 
their habits. Even the industrious Dutch here grow extremely indolent, and keep, 
great numbers of Hottentot slaves, who have little else to do than to smoke, ea^ 
and sleep, like their masters. 

Ca^Town is a place of some importance, and contains many good buildings. 
CotutanUa is celebrated for its wine ot peculiar excellence. MelheUdorp is a 
mifliionary station, chiefly inhabited by Hottentots. 

NATIVE TRIBES. 

Caffraria, or the country of the Cafires, extends north from the Great Fish 
Aiver, that separates it from the Colony of the Cape. The Caffirea are a fine 
race of men, and have not a line of the African Negro in their countenance or 
person. Although in a barbarous state, they are superior in intelligence and arts 
to the tribes around them. Their cows are lai^er and handsomer than those of 
the Colonv, and their oxen are remarkable for size and strength, and are ased as 
horses. The men take care of the cattle, and the women till the ground. They 
cannot reckon beyond 100, and have not a vestige of writing. Their language is 
dioft and harmonious. 

The Boahuanas are a tribe who inhabit a large territory in the interior of 
South Africa, estimated from 10 to 15,000 in number. Tliey are evidently of the 
stock of the Caffres. The men pursue hunting ; the women, and slaves taken 
prisoners in war, cultivate the ground. 

The Boajeamanst or Bushmen of the Hottentots, inhabiting the- inaccessible 
[3301 mountains north oi the Colony of the Cape, are among the most degraded 
people known. A deadly hostility nau long been maintained between them and 
the Colonists, by a series of mutual injuries, plunders, and murders. 

Thev are described as the ugliest of all human beings, and dwarfish in size. 
They nave no bonds of society. Each leaves his companions when he pleasns. 
The stronger take the wives and property of the weaker. They have little inter- 
conrse with each other ; their language is poor ; and much of their conversntion 
is carried on by gestures. They raise neither com nor cattle. Roots, sopenta, 
lizards, and insects, furnish them with food when they fail in hunting. Nothing 
disgittts then: smell or taste, and they pass their nights In holes like beasts. They 
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live in a iitate of continual warfare, and plnnder and destmction are their chief 
employments. 

The Corannat, eg Corans, north of the Biuhmen, apply a little to agricoltore. 
They have no fixed habitations. The richest man of the kraal is the leader of 
tlM party, and their luokesman on aSl oceasions : yet he has no commanding au- 
thonty. They are oistin^ished for training their oxen, who are attended wUh 
as miich care, and used in the same manner, as horses amon^ as. 

In advaneingtowards the interior of Soothem Africa, there ts evidence of greater 
cirilization. The Matchappea are much more improved than the nations south 
of them. They manufacture artidea of iron and copper, tiU the ground, and 
construct their huts and clothing in a neat and skilful manner. Then: capital is 
Latakoo, which was supposed m 1813 to contain 7,000 inhabitants. It was said 
that the tribe had more than a thousand outposts, er stations of persons attending 
to their cattle. 

The MathovM succeed the Matchappes on the north. The Maroolzeet, north 
of the M ashows, seem to be still more advanced in arts. Thejr obtain iron an4 
copper from the ore, and work it with considerable skill. Their metallic articles 
are sent into all the surrounding country. Thejf also make pottery with much 
skill and taste, and have some knowledge of painting. Kurrechanif their capi- 
tal, contains about 16,000 people. 

The Namaqwu and DamaraSf are two other tribes, on the shore of the Atlan- 
tic and the Oitoge River. 

Their employments and support arise from their cattle ; and they frequently 
endeavour to plunder each other. An affection subsists between parents and chil- 
dren, which is unusual among sava^s. Old age and infirmity are common amone 
them, and appear therefore to receive attention, instead of leading to cruelty and 
desertion. StrAngers also have been kindly treated among these tribes. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

ISLANDS TVEST OF AFBICA. 

TsE Azores, or Western Islands, are nine in number, situated nearly in 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. They exhibit strong marks of volcanic ori- 
gin, and are subject to earthquakes. (See IT 298 — ^9.) They have a delightful 
climate, and a fertile soO, and wines and fruits are exported to a considerable 
amount. They are said to be entirely free from venomous animals. 

Thb Madeiras. Madeira is the principal island of this group, which belongs 
to the Portuguese. It is well watered and peopled. Its climate is free from the 
scorchins heats of summer, as well as the chills of winter. Madeira is [SSI] 
prineipafly celebrated for its excellent wines, which are exported by Bnglish 
merchants to a large amount. Funehal is the capital. 

The Canaries are- a group of lofty islands, oelonginp^ to Spain, famous for 
their wines, firuits, and Canary-birds. Teneriffe is noted for its lolly peak, which 
rises far above the clouds. Santa Cruz is a laige town, the commercial capital 
of the island. 

The Cape Verd Islands do not enjoy the healthy climate or fertile soil of the 
Azores and Madeiras, and are chiefly noted for then exports of salt and hides. 
They belong to Portugal. The island of Fogo has a volcano* Oorec is a small 
bland, near Cape Vera, now sut^ject to France. 

Islands of the Gulf of Guinea.— <S^. Matthevsa and Ascensionhelongto 
Portugal. Ascension is an uninhabited rock, but is visited by ships to procure 
turtles. Princess Island is fertile, and has a good harbour, and a considerable 
village on the northern shore. Fernando Po seems to be abandoned to the crimi- 
nals who'cscape from the continent, but the Spaniards claim the jurisdiction. St. 
Helena is a rocky island, accessible only at a sinsle spot, in a narrow valley or 
chasm, in which Jamestown is built The inhabitants do not exceed SOOO, and 
are supplied with grain and most of their provisions by the ships of the East India 
Coinpany« 
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ISLANDS S0T7TH OF AFRICA. 

Kerguelen^s Land ii also eaUed the leland of D€K>lation, <m leeeont of its 
sterility. 

Amtterdan and St, PauVs are ffeqnented onij on aeeonnt of the seal-fiaheiy. 
Oa the •ontb-west it Tristan cT Acunha, which is coTcred with trees. 

ISLANDS EAST OF AFIKICA, 

Madagascar.— 'MadauB^ascar is one of the most extensive and important islands 
in the world, ranking with the largest states of Europe, except Rossia, in extent. 
It is intersected by a central fidge of mountains, which are ricn in minerals. The 
country is genoally well watered by the streams which desc^id from them, and 
luxuriant in the productions of the Torrid Zone. 

The inhabitants are estimated at four millions, divided into a number of petty 
tribes of various races — ^Malay, Arabian, and African. Sojne of them are savaee ; 
otiiers are acquainted with writing, and several of the arts of civilization. One 
of the most poweH'ul kings has recentl-y received English teachers, with a view to 
the introducticm of knowledge among his people ; and has engaged to abolish the 
slave-trade, which has been carried on there to a great extent. Tananarive^ his 
capital, is an extensive and well built town. About 300 miles from it is Tama' 
tave, a port of some trade. /bu/-pot*9U is the'port most visited bv Europeans. 
Port Dauphin was a French settlement of seme importance, now abandoned. 

East of Madagascar are the small islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, which are 
Talnable as places of resort and refreshment for ships in the Indian Ocean. 

Mauritius, or the Isle of France, is possessed by the British. It consists 
chiefly of ragged, irregular mountains. It produces ebony, and other Talnable 
species of wood, and tropical plants, among which is an inferior kind of cloves. 

Bourbon belongs to France. It is composed of two mountains ; one of which 
is a volcano, in continual action, and serving as a light-house to mariners. The 
mater pCHrtion of the island is a volcanic desert. Some parts, however, have a 
fertile soil, apure air, and a delightful climate. 

rS321 The Comoro Isles ore a small group north of Mada^scar, mountainous, 
but Krtile and well peopled. Socotra is subject to an Arabian chief, ana is only 
noted for the superior qualitjr of its aloes. The Ahirante and Maqb Is^es are 
small rocky groups of little importance. 



]|fARITOI£ WORLD. 

The Maritime World is formed into three principal divisions. — ^The islan<i& 
lying nearest to Asia are styled the East India Islands, or Indian Archipelago. 
New-Holland and the adjacent islands are called AusTRALiA^^nd the remaining 
small islands of the Pacific are grouped together under the name of Polynesia. 

There is an intimate connection between the races of men in all parts of the 
Maritime World, in the same manner as on each continent. The prevalent race 
of the Indian Archipelago and Polynesia are the Malays, and they appear min- 
gled with the Papuan race in Australia. The languages of these divisions are 
also closely connected with the Malay. The naUves are intelligent and lively^ 
existing in different states of civilization, and varying in their character from 
sreat ferocity to unusual mildness. The Javanese are most advanced in arts and 
Knowledge, and next to them are the inhabitants of the coast in other islands. 

The Papuans are the prevalent race Of Australia, and also inhabit the interior 
of the larger Asiatic Islands^ and of IVf alaooa. Tliey are uniformly among the 
most degraded and savage of the human race. 

The Indian Archipelago and Polynesia lie between the tropics, and their cli- 
mate resembles that of other islands in the Torrid Zone, diminishing in heat in 
proportion to their distance from the continent. In the Asiatic or Indian Archi- 
pelago, the plants and animals resemble those of Southern Asia. But in going 
evtwardi the bread-trait and taro-root are found, and are used in place of rice for 
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food — tew animals are found in the islands of Polynesia— and Australia is almost 
peculiar in its vegetable and mineral productions. 

EAST INDIA ISLES, 

OR INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO.'. 
These islands have generally a volcanic character, and are liable io frequent 



I of prey, and other animals, similar to those of Southern Asia. They furnish the 

I precious metals in considerable quantities. Pepper and rice are generally the 

' most important products. Cotton is raised in abundance for clothing — and most 

of the spices of commerce are obtained from these inlands. A peculiar pro- [333] 

duct is the glutinous birds' nests, large quantities of which are sold to the Chmese 

at an extravagant price, and are esteemed the most luxurious article of food. 

It is common throughout these islands to build houses and towns upon posts, 
to avoid the floods of the rainy season ; and they are sometimes erected on rafts, 
and floated from place to place. 

These Islands are divided into five principal groups— the Sunda or Sumatran 
Mes including Sumatra, Java, and the adjacent islands— the Bomean Isles and 
the Celebezean Isles, (connected with Borneo and Celebez)— the Spice Islands 
and the Philippines. 

SUMATRA* 

Sumatra is the largest of the Sumatran chain, or Sunda Isles» It is traversed 
by a ridie of mountains. Mount Ophir^ the liighest summit, is 13,000 feet above 

the lcv3 of the sea. , , , j« , 

The productions are valuable ; but the people are savage and Pagan, and gene- 
rally too little improved to use them in commerce. The kingdom of Acheen on 
the north-west, has some trade with the coast of Coromandel. It has a capital 
of the same name. The English had a settlement at Bencoolen, which they 
have recently ceded to the Netherlands, together with all their claims in Sumatra, 
in exchange for the Dutch settlements in Hindoostan. In the interior of the 
island, there are tribes of cannibals. . ,^, r _^ . 

Banca, a small island on the coast of Sumatra^ is remarkable for extensive 

mines of tin. 



JAVA. 

. Java is a valuable, fertile island, subject to the Dutch. It abounds in forests, 
and its scenery w beautiful. It is intersected, like Sumatra, by a ndge of moun- 
tains, which produce a fine salubrious air in the interior. They are abrupt and 
precipitous on the south, and the cou9try is rugged. On the north the declivity 
IS gradual and descending into swamps upon the coast, which render it very an- 
healthy 

The soil is generally fertile and well watered, and highly cultivated. The 
Javanese^re well acquainted with many arts, and carry on a lucrative trade with 

the Chinese. . , ^ ui r • 

Batavia, the metropolis of the Archipel^ffo, presents an assemblage of various 
nations and languages, and is the seat of very extensive commerce. The 
Chinese are the most numerous inhabitants. The situation w low, and ije 
streets are traversed by filthy canals, which render the air pestilential. The 
population is reduced from 160,000 to 47,000. Samarang, Solo, and Surabaya, 
are aU more populous cities. 

CELEBEZ. 

Celebez is a long, but irregular and narrow island, of which very little is 
knoif n» The Patch CQHtrol the whole, wd hare a settlement at Macataar, 
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ObIj the Chinefe are perinitted to trade here. There are muneroDa email 
islanda around Celebez, resembling it in character. The whole group are aaid 
to abound in poisonous plaatt. 

BORNEO. 

Borneo is probably the largest island in the world except New-Holland. The 
interior is little known. The greater part of the coast, especially on%he north, 
consists of swamps, covered with thick forests. The settlements on the shore 
are occopied by Malays, and Macassars from Celebez. The ourang outang h 
an animal almost peculiar to this islands 

SPICE I8I.ANDS, OR MOLUCCAS* 

Oilolo is the largest of these, which is 250 miles in length. The natives are 
industrious, and acquainted with weaving. Ceram nrodaces clove-trees, and 
[334] large forests of the sago^palm, whose produce lorms an article of export. 
Anboyna is a beautiful island, the residence of the governor. Jianda, or Lqn. 
fotr, is the chief island of a group, in which the nutmeg-tree is found. The 
Moluccas, strictly so termed, are only five small islands, of which Ternate b 
the most important. The boa serpent is sometimes found here, SO feet long. 

THE BIANTLLAS, OR PHIUPPINE ISLES. 

The Philippine Inlands resemble others in the Archipelago in their climate, 
aspect, soil, and productions. Ther beloiqis to Spain, and a very lucrative com- 
merce was formerly carried on witn them, through Acapulco and Vera Cruz, in 
Mexico. The government has restrained private industoy, and has thus dimin- 
ished the prosperity of these islands, and rendered them comparatively unpro- 
ductive. Some parts are still under native kings. All these islands are subject 
to earthquakes, and to the destructive effects ofthe tnffoons, (f 683») 

iMZon is the largest and most important of the pon|), iMxtis only cultivated on 
the coast. It oontaras Maniila, the capital ofthe Spanish possessions, wliidi b a 
well-built and fortified city. The number of Christian inhabitants is computed at 
12,000. Mindanao is next in size to Luzon. The people are addicted to piracy, 
and the island is much less under the control of the Spaniards. On the sonthera 
side is a volcano, which burns incessantly. SanUtoang is the principal Spanish 
settlement. 

This group contains other small islands, too numerous for description. 

AUSTRALIA. 

This division of the world is the chief seat of the Papuan race. It abonnds in 
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PAPUA, OR NEW-GUINEA — NEW-BRITAIN — NEW-IRELAND ^SOLO- 
MON'S ISLANDS— -NEW-HEBRIDES, AND NEW-CALEDONIA. 

All these islands lie within the Torrid Zone, and have its M>propriate climate and 
productions. They are generally fertile. Papua is remarkable as the residence 
of the bird of naradise, whose leathers are a valuable article of trade with the 
Chinese and Malays. New Caledonia is a large but barren island. The New 
Hebrides comprise several clusters of islands. All these islands are possessed by 
the Papuan race, and it is dangerous to Europeans to visit them. 

I33»] NEW-HOLLAND. 

New-HoUand ig the largest island in the world, and ranks with jEorope in aizt* 
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We toow Ume of any pottion Imt Che'Ooloiij of New Simth Wake, on tbe easter» 
coaet. 

Tlie dimate is fine and flalabriofu, and the prodnetioni of the earth abondant. 
The natives have already been described as pecoliarlj savage— living on fisb^ 
tools, and even'Telmttt, in hots of the* radesljKind— wtin no gOTermnent but that 
of families — and no appearance of religion. 

The Britieh cokiny at Port laekson #aB originally composed of criminals banish* 
ed from England, bat the state of boeiety is impionng by the introduction of other 
settlct*. It is sttbject to a military governor, sent mm Great Britain. 

Sffthuf/y the seat of govemmenl^ is a large town, but rndely and irregoiariy bnilt* 
It eontains a free school, bank, and other pnbiic institutions. Hs faarboor is fine, 
and it is increasing in prosperity. ParamaUa is a village whieh resembles those 
of England, containing a mission-school for the natives. 

Van Dibhen's Land was settled in die same manner as New-South Wales. 
Its climate is colder. It is increasing in population and importance. ^o6arts- 
toum^ the principal settlement, is a flourisning village. 

New-Zealand enjoys a fine temperate climate, like that of France. Tho 

?eople are tall and well formed, and more civilized than auy otheri in Australia, 
^hey exhibit a brave and generous ten^per, but they are ferocious in their enmity, 
and feast on human flesh. A mission is now established among them, but little 
effect is yet produced. 

POLYNESIA^ 

The islands* of Polynesia have a delightful climate, and abound in the bread 
fmit-tree, taro-root, and other nutritious vegetables. They have no domestic 
animals bat the swine and the dog, and tioth are used for food. 

The natives are more mild and polished in their manners than most other barba* 
roos nations; but dishonest and licentious in their character. Human sacrifices- 
and the destruction of inliEtnts were iormoAj general among them* 

ISItANDS NORTH OF THE BaVATOB. 

The Pelew Islands, and>the C abolinbs are remarkable for their fine climate, 
and are often resorted t» by ships, as places of refreshment. The Pelew Islanders 
are very hospitable to strangers, and are superior to most other natives of Polynesia 
in honesty and chastity. 

The La drones, or Isles of Robbers, received their name from the chuacter of 
the people ; who have been accustomed to praotise pira<7, especially upon the 
Chmese vessels. 

The Sandwich Islands are the most important group north of the e(]|^nator. 
They are the resort of ships enaaged in the whale and seal fisheries, m the 
Pacific Ocean ; and they furnish large quantities of sandal wood for the Clunese 
trade. 

The natives practise agriculture, and exhibit much ingenuity in some manu- 
faetnres. They have improved in the arts by intercourse with Europeans. The 
king has formed a small navy, and carries on a profitable trade with foreigners. 
Hm palace, modes of living, and dress, are in the European style. The people of 
these Islands have thrown away their idols, and Christian missionaries from the 
United States are now employed in communicating religious and other useful 
knowlete. The king and his courtiers are attending to their instructions, and 
the people are required to treat Chiistianity with respect. 

ISLANDS SOffTH OP THE EQITATOR* [3^6} 

ThkFriendlt Islands ineiade the Pejee, and several other detached islands. 
The natives are remarkable for their neatness and skill in ealttvating and encbsing 
their lands. . * . , , , 

Tonffataboo is the largert of the Friendly Islands. It u often stamed with 
tfasibtoodof hmaBviethBBB, ahbongh theee iskwh are remailEably free from wars. 

Tbs Nation tOR'8 Islbs an the mofUmportant and fertile group yet discorerei 
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in Sontbern Polynesia. *The natiref are naconnnionljtall and stout, and remarka- 
ble for a feroeitj of dbaraeter scarcely found in any oth^r part of PolTnesia. Stili 
they are indostrioot and ingenuMU| and exhibit mneh skill in some of their naana- 
faetnres. 

The Marquesas are said to be dittingniahed forthe fair complexion and pecoliar 
beanty of the people. 

The Society Isles, of whieh Otaheite is the largest, hare attracted more at- 
tention than any others m Polynesia. They present the first example of a people 
converted to Christianity in modem times— an event accompiished by the labours 
of Christian missionaries, through a long series of discbaragements and dangers. 
The people are now as much distinguished by their regard for religion and mora- 
lity, as they once were for idolatry and licentiousness ; and are adyancing in 
knowledge and arts. 



UrOTBS TO CAKAIiS. 

[To be read in connecium vnth that sulfject^ page 64.] 



A route has been snrreyed for a canal, connecting the tide-waters of the Pis- 
eaiaqua, at Dover, New-Hampshire, witn fVinnipiseogee LdUce, which commo- 
nicates with the Merrimac. River. 

Blaekatone Canal h nearly completed, connecting Worcwter, in Maasacha* 
setts, with iVoot<{enee harbour, 

A canal has been commenced, which it is proposed shall extend frwn North- 
amptony on the Connecticut River, to New-'JSanen, on I^ng Island Sound. It is 
also proposed to remove the obstructions in the Connecticut River as far as Bar- 
net, in Vermont, in order to render it passable for steamboats. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal extends from the sources of the Laxawaxes, 
a branch of the Delaware, to Kinaston, on the Hudson. 

Morris Canal is to connect the Passaic with the Delaware River. 

Hie Lehigh River, a branch of the Delaware, is, by means of dams and loekf, 
made navigable from the coal mines, for coal vehicles, called arks, to Easton, on 
the Delaware. 

The Schuylkiil Canal extends from Philadelphia to Mount -Carbon, a coal 
region, near the source of the Schuylkill River. The whole length of the canal 
is 118 miles. 

The Union Canal connects the SuBquehannah, at Middletown, with the 
Schuylkill, at Reading. 

The Delaware and Chesapeake Canal extends from the head of Chesapeake 
Bay |o the mouth of the Delaware River. 

The Ohio State Canal is to extend from Cleveland, on Lake Erie, to the month 
of the Sciota River. It is proposed to form canal navijaration from Cincinnati, on 
the Ohio, to Dayton, on the Great Miami. It is calculated these will both be 
finished by the year 1831. 

The Legislature of Georgia have recently directed surveys and estimates to be 
made, for the construction of canals, between the navigable waters of the state, 
entenng into the sea, and the western parts of the state. 

The Government of the United States have employed persons to survey a route 
across the peninsula of Florida, for a ship canal. 

A canal, across the Isthmus of Darlen, connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, has long been contemplated. The distance is not great, but the difficulty 
of cutting through granite rocks is formidable ; yet it Is a work which will prcK 
bably at no distant period be accomplished. 

In studying canais, the pupil should be taught to draw them on maps, coBBecting 
rivers or places by straight lines, according to the description ofthc canalo. It ' 
is found to be useful for students not only to copy from maps and charts, but aba 
to exercise them in drawing from deseriptions. 
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GEOLOGY. 



\^ This should he studied in connection with the '^ Structure of the 
Earth^^^ commencing page 20 of Modem Geography,"] 



Geology is that science which shows the structure of the 
earth, and the materials which compose its surface, as far as 
jrnan has penetrated into the interior. 

It is found that rocks lie aoer each other in a certaip order. 
Geologists make five classes of rocks, viz. : — 

Primitive, Superincumbent, and 

Transition, Alluvial. 

Secondary, 

It is supposed by Geologists, that the materials of the earth 
must have' been, at some former period, in a fluid' state ; that 
minerals were deposited from this state, the heaviest taking the 
lowest place ; and that the waters of the ocean once covered the 
tops of the highest mountains^ - ^ 

Every rock consists of one or more of the following homo- 
geneous minerals ; all other minerals, found in rocks, are consi- 
dered as accidental^ and the study of them is called Mineralogy, 

The simple minerals, which form what is called the Alphabet 
of Geology, are 



Quartz, 

Feldspar, 

Mica, 



Limestone, 
Gypsum, and 
Chlorite. 



Talc, 

Hornblende, 
Argiltite or Slate, 

First 'Class. Primitive Rocks include those compound rocks^ 
which never contain any petrifactions, nor any coal or salt. The 
strata are nearly perpendicular : they are the lowest rocks which 
have been discovered, and it is supposed they were formed before 
the creation of vegetables or animals. 

The rocks belonging to this class are, 



Talcosa Rock, 
Granular Quartz. 



Granite, Mica Slate, 

Gneiss, Hornblende Rock, 

Granite is composed of quartz, feldspar, and mica ; it is found 
in vast quantities in many countries ; it constitutes a large por- 
tion of many of the highest mountains ; it forms a siliceous soil« 
not favourable to vegetation, and makes a beautiful and durable 
building stone. 
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Gneiss. This rock is composed ef tbe same materials as sa- 
mite, viz. qnartz, feldspar, and mica ; but the mica is arranged in 
parallel layers. 

Mica Slate is composed chiefly of quartz and mica ; the mica 
usually predominates. It disintegrates more rapidly than granite 
or gneiss. 

Hornblende Rock consists of hornblende and feldspar ; when 
the feldspar is in disseminated masses, it is called Sienite, The 
predominant colour of the rock is green, sometimes inclining to 
brown. The Sienite variety is susceptible of a high polish, and 
forms beautiful pieces for ornament. 

Talcose Rock is an aggregate of talc and fine grains of quartz, 
and generally some mica. It is a slaty rock, and of a silver-gray 
colour. 

Granular Quartz is made up of grains of quartz, without any 
appearance of cement : when white, its sand is used in making 
glass. 

Granular Lime Rock is made up of grains having a crystal- 
line appearance ; it receives a high polish, and is much used for 
monuments, pillars, and in building. 

Sparry lAme Rock is made up of fine grains of carbonate of 
lime : it resembles Nova Scotia plaster. From this stratum, 
nitrogen gas, in vast quantities, is supposed to issue. 

Primitive ArgiUite is a homogeneous rock, of a slaty structure. 
It is used for roofing buildings. 

Second Class. Transition Rocks include those rocks lying 
over the primitive, which sometimes contain shells, but never any 
petii&ctions of land jmimals or vegetables., 

The rocks belonging to this class are. 



Graywacko, and 
Old Red Sand Stone- 



Transition Argillite, 
Calciferous Sand Hock, 
MetiUliferous Lime Rock, 

Transition Argillite is a soil homogeneous rock, mostly of a 
bluish or dark colour. It composes the rocks of the Cohoes 
Falls. There seems to be very little difTereuce between this and 
the Primitive Argillite, and it is thought proper, by some geolo- 
gists, to include them all in one class. 

Calciferous Sand Rock is composed of grains of quartz and 
darbonate of lime. 

Metalliferous Lime Rock is of a gray or slate colour. It dep- 
rives its name from being often found to contain silver and other 
metals. 

GrayxDOcke is an aggregate of sand cemented by. clay ; it 
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often coBtains scales of talc and mipa. The colour is usually 
gray. This rock constitutes most of the Catskill «xid Allegany 
Mountains. 

Old Red Sand Stone is an aggregate of angular grains of 
quartzose sand, held together by a *fernignieous argillaceous ce- 
ment. It forms a loose, red soil : it is vahiaible for building : 
when wrought, it is called Free Stone. It forms the bank of 
Connecticut River. 

Thibd Class, Secondary Rocks, These lie above the transi- 
tion, and appear )ike deposites, composed of grains *which once 
belonged to primitive rocks. They contain petrifactions of ani- 
mals and plants. 
The rocks of this class are, 
Mill-stone Grit, j Calciferous Slate, 

Saliferous Rock, Geodiferous Lime Rock, 

Gray Band, Cornitiferous Lime Rock) and 

Ferriferous Slate, Pyritiferous Rock. 

Ferriferous Sand Rock, 

HUl'Stane Grit is a coarse, harsh aggregate of sand and peb- 
pies ; the colour is gray, or reddish, it is used for mill stones. 

Saliferotis Rock constitutes the floor of all the salt springs in 
the western country. It is used in Rochester as a building- 
stone. 

Gray Band is a hard, fii^e-grained gray rock, so compact that 
it may be considered homogeneous. 

Ferriferous Slate is a hard siliceous rock, lying over irbn ore. 
It often appears in the bed of the Western Canal. 

Calciferous Slate. This rock often contains carbonate of 
Jime ; it embraces beds 6f plaster and shell limestone ; it forms 
by disintegration the best of soils. 

Geody^eraus Lime Rock, The name is given on account of' 
small cavities which it contains, called geodes. This rock is 
found at Lockport, and Niagara Falls. 

Cornitiferous Lime Rock is made up of layers of shell lime- 
stone, containing beds of horn stone : from this circumstance it 
receives its name — the Latin word comus^ signifying a horn. 
This rock is remarkable for its numerous caverns. 

Pyritiferous Rock is a calcareous gray rock, abounding in iron 
pyrites. 



'^ Partaking of the properties of iron. 
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FouBTH Class. SuperUjfumbenl Rocks include those horn' 
blende rocks which lie over other rocks, in a non-conformable 
position ; they are considered by many geologists as of volcanic 
origin. These rocks are, 

Amygdaloid, or Basalt, and^Greenstone Trap. 

Amygdaloid is an aggregate of hornblende particles ; colour 
is dark gray? or brown; 

CrrecMtone Trap is an aggregate of hornblende and feldspar. 
This rock forms the Palisadoes^ on the Hudson River. 

Fifth Glass. AUuvial includes deposites which are made of 
broken strata, consisting of clay, sand, and pebbles. This class 
is divided into three sections, viz. : 

AatedUumal^ before the flood ; DUunial^ at the flood ; and 
Postdiluvial^ after the flood. 

Plastic Clay^ of a white, or gray colour : it contains some 
siliceous, but no calcareous matter; it contains gypsum and 
fullers' earth. 

Marly Clay consists of a stifl* blue, or blackish clay, and cal- 
careous matter : it is found on the banks of the Hudson, at 
Albany. 

Bagshot Sand consists of loose porous sand, of a brown co- 
lour. The barren soil on the banks of the Hudson River is 
mostly composed of this sand. 



It is recommended to the teachers of this book, to procure a 
stnall cabinet of minerals. The whole number of specimens ' 
which form a conqplete system of Geology is only about thirty, 
and so common, as to be easily obtained. 



»s^ 



CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES. 

The numerous cities found upon the globe may be di- 
vided into i ^ classes, according to their population. 

In the following table will be found the populatioA of 
each class of cities, with examples. The same classes are 
used for the population of islands also. 

Example. 
London. (Eur.) 
Paris. (Eur.) 
Naples. (Eur.) 
Amsterdam. (Eur.) 
N. York &. Philad. (U. S.) 
Liverpool. (Eur.) 
Genoa. (Eur.) 
Baltimore. (U. S.) 
Boston. (U. S.) 
Charleston. (U. 8.) 
Geneva. (Eur.) 

XII. 10.000.0 ^,000 \i^^,Z'!t^%[^ 

Largb towns, above 5000 Hartford. (U. S.) 
Small towns, under 5000 



Class, 


Population. 


I. 


1,000,000 and above, 


II. 


500,000^0 1,000,000 


III. 


300,000 to 600,000 


IV. 


200,000 to 300,000 


V. 


150,000^0 200,000 


VI. 


100,000 <o 150,000 


VIL 


70,000 to 90,000 


VIII. 


60,000 to 70,000 


IX. 


40,000 to 60,000 


X. 


30,000 to 40,000 


XL 


20,000 to 30,000 



ERRATA TO MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

16, 25th line from top, fbr in their connection, read and their con- 
nection. 

35, 7th «« " ** omit the word tn. 

38, 2l8t ** ** " for crowded read crowned, 

53, 3d ** ** " for covers read cover. 

56, in the 4th class of Rivers, for Vermeyo read Verm^o. 
" " 12th ** ♦• for Onion R. read Onion rt, 

63, 19th line from top, fbr visiters read visiter. 

85, bottom line, insert the before the word Mississifpi. 
105, 3d line fVom bottom, for low read long. 
133, Opposite Rome in the table, for 1798 ft. read 1978 ft. 
140, 2lBt line from top, insert the before the word temperate. 
164, 4th ** '* bottom, insert JStirge cities before the words like S^a. 
233, 19th " " " for advantage re&d tidvance. 

244, 30th " ** top, insert and all except Albany are before the 

words at the head of sloop navigation. 

245, 10th <* " bottom, insert than could have been effected by human 

efforts after the word manner. 
247, 17th*- " »» for States T&idSiaU. 
249, 18lb " " top, for produced read procured. 
255, In the table opposite coal, for Scotland 7-8ths read Scotland 1-8/ft. 
" bottom line, for of Manufactures l-lOth read <if Manufac- 

tures l'20th. 
266, 12th line from top, for Geology read formation. 
269, 17th ♦* " " inaert Geneva of a College recently established. 
280, Table, opposite British Islands, for 776,^00 read 726,000. 
282, 13th line from top, after rugged tracts insert as some of the neigh' 

bouring Islands. 
290, 4th line from bottom, for Tiver read Tver. ' 
324, 20th «* *« top, fox articles teid article. 
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Page 17, 


Cities of Pelasgiotis, for 

Mygdonia, for 

Sixth line from bottimi, for 




1«, 


5th 
6th 
12th 
19th 
19th 
20th 
23d 


top. 




2d 


bottom. 


19, 


17th 


top, 




9th 


bottom. 


20, 


19th 
12th 


• 




7th 


• 


21, 


10th 
11th 


top. 


22, 


18th 

16th 

10th 

7th 


bottom. 


23, 


4th 




25, 


10th 
bottom. 


top. 




16th 


bottom, 


27, 


7th 




2«. 


11th 
6th 




30, 


8th 
3d 




31, 


top, 




33, 


17th 


top. 


31, 


10th 


bottom. 


51, 


17th 


top. 


58, 


16th and 8th bottom, 



Gomnes read GomifiS. 

Saloniki read Salonica. 

Zolo read Volo. 

Weatread East. 

Prepanthofi read Preparethtffi. 

Eugia read Engfia. 

Myconusread Myconoa. 

Teno read Tino. 

Cephanto read Thermia. 

Corcyta read Corcyra. 

Ithofl read Athoa. 

Jenrboli read Jemboli. 

was read were. 

Praneste read Praeneate. 

omit "the." 

Polecastro read Policastro. 

Lipari Isles shoaM be in Ro- 
man characters and enclosed 
in a Parenthesis. 

Melite read Melita. 

Tretam read Fretum. 

Londineum read Londinum. 

Capirterides read Cassiterides. 

Ocrinima read Ocrinum. 

Petyuse read Pit^sc. 

Maissaread Manssa. 

JuYSTum read Juvannm. 

Margins read Marisans. 

Sangaios read Sangarius. 

Csl<B-Syria read Cslo-Syria. 

Zeagma read Zeugma. 

Bologesia read Voi(^esia. 

Sabieue read Tabiene. 

Spanta read Spauta. 

Septis read L^ptis. 

Jabadii read Jeoadii. 

Fidenne read Fidena^. 

Ephete read Aulis. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Although facts constitute a very important part of human 
knowledge, yet some persons find their re<^oIlection of past oc- 
currences too indistinct and uncertain, to afford much light for 
the regulation of their conduct. Others, on the contrary, can 
rely on the correctness of their knowledge, and command the 
confidence of those whom they may wish to persiiade* Th& 
superiority of the latter appears to me to result, in ft<|^eat mea- 
sure, fi'om ihm having acquired a habit, not possftaed iiy t^ 
•former, of associating with events the time and the place ra 
which they happened. If in teaching history, we can fix this 
habit in the mind of the pupil, while we give him U knowlec^ 
of its facts, we shall have accomplished two important^bj^cts 
at the same time. 

To locate the events of history requires a knowledge of aljjL 
cient geography. This the pupil may obtain, either by examic? 
mg maps as he proceeds with his history, or by studying them 
before he commences. But to require him to find on his map 
all the cities, mountains, &,c. of which he reads, when he does 
not know in what country, or in what quarter of the globe they 
are situated, is to waste his time, and to discourage him in the 
outset, from forming the habit which we wish. This he easily 
acquires, when ancient geography is the introductory study. 
Not that we expect the mind of the scholar in eitjier ancient 
or modern geography will contain at once the n^e of every 
place. He does not so much learn to do without his maps, as 
to use them with ease and pleasure. s 

The habit of locating facts once acquired, improvement in 
geography and in the histwy of past or passing events will go 
on and mutually aid each other. The event will be remem- 
bered from the place, and the place fi'om ihe event. By a 
knowledge of geography the reasoning powers are enabled to 
assist the memory, both in receiving and retaining historical 
events. The pupil will be able of himself to fill up a sketch, 
whether imperfect fi'om a defect in original information or sub* 
sequent forgetfulness. Suppose, for instance, he learns that 
Alexander &e Great went on an overland expedition ; in the 
course of "which^he fought a bajj^e at Granicus, another at 
r^s, and afterwards visited the temple of Jupiter Ammoii in 

A2 V 
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Lybia : by a moment's Recurrence to the picture of the map in 
his mind, he will know that Ai^^xander must have passed through 
the interior of Asia Minor, and along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, through Syria and Egypt. He will perhaps con- 
jecture of himself, that he found^ those cities on his route 
which are called by his name, and easily remember that he took 
in his way Tyre and Gasa. 

The systems of Ancient Geography which I examined, were 
not adapted to my peculiar views. I therefore arranged one 
for the use of my pupils, the same which forms the basis of that 
which is here offered to the public. The works which I ex- 
amined, contain catalogues of names, that the pupil is expected 
to learn from the book ; or which he will learn in this way if 
permitted, rather than to be at the trouble of searching them 
out upon the maps. The consequence of this will be, that he 
will associate them with that page of his book from which he 
learned them, rather than those places on the map to which they 
belong. Were learners never to see the names of places till 
they see them on their maps, the association of the name with 
Ae place would b6 more perfect. With this view I wished the 
pupils of my school to have nothing more to aid them in study- 
ing their maps, than a set of questions, which would lead them 
to form this association, and which would also assist their teach- 
er, by enabling the class definitely to understand what they 
were required to learn : these questions should, however, be 
accompanied by explanations of those parts of the maps, which 
would otherwise be obscure. 

With respect to the succession of events, without particular 
care to prevent it, the study of ancient geography will tend to 
confuse instead of enlightening the learner. Descriptions of 
places, as they were in different ages of the world, are almost 
unavoidably set in books witjiout any other distinction of time, 
than the general terms ancient and modern ; while all ancient 
empires and cities, whether coexistent or not, are placed 
together on the maps. But the terms ancient and modem as 
. applied to geography, can no more be contrasted than a point 
and a line ; the one referring to the present merely, the other, 
to that long course of ages, during which those numerous im- 
portant changes in society took place, which it is the business 
of history to describe. Maps, df historical or progressive geo- 
graphy, are pictures of things in a changing state ; and such to 
be accurate can take in but a single point of time.* Con- 
sidering these circumstances, it became a problem with me, to 

* For a further illustnitioii of these principles, see artiGle on Diffieolties 
ccnrring in the Stndf of Mfcient Maps, so. 
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find some method of iatroduciog my pupils to the study of his^ 
tory, by which they might habitually acquire clear ideas of the 
dates of events, while they were learning their places ; and to 
solve this has been a leading object of that, part of the work, 
which they are required to study after the questions on the 
maps. 

Although of the three ideas, an event, its place, and date, the 
event is the most important, yet it is the visible representation 
of the place, with which, for the purpose of permanent impres- 
sion, we should seek to associate the event and its date. 
Hence th'e importance of requiring the student to examine his 
maps frequently, while he is studying historical facts. In chro- 
nological charts, events are connected with the time in which 
they happened by means of visible objects, as colours, &c., 
but the associations are arbitrary ; whereas in the metliod here 
proposed, the visible object with which the fact is connected, ' 
is the true geographical representation of the place in which it 
happened. 

To mention in an elementary work many names of objects 
without explanation, appears to me calculated to injure the 
mmd of the young pupil, by repressing his. natural curiosity to 
understand the things which are brought under his considera- 
tion, and giving him a habit of being satisfied with mere words. 
On this principle I have sometimes preferred, as my limits arc 
not extensive, to mention fewer objects and to give a more 
full idea of these. 

In the description of places I have omitted the enumeration 
of such as are celebrated for some. particular event, partly from 
the same principle, and partly from my design to present facts 
as much as possible in the order of time. These enumerations 
generally present mere glances at detached passages of history 
and fable, which are too apt in this way to be mingled together 
in the mind of the learner. 

The pupil who follows the method here adopted, will, how- 
ever, be obliged to learn a much greater number than ordinary, 
of celebrated places connected with the circuikistances for which 
they are noted. But they are arranged in a different order. 
Those celebrated by their connexion with the events of profane 
history are found with the chronology ; and those with sacred 
and fabulous in distinct articles. jk^ 

This work nOt being designed for a book of reference, hvtt j^ 
solely for learners, we have not made a point of giving complete 
lists of modern names corresponding to ancient.* The true 

* In Uiii edition it has been thought adTiMble to insert the names of the more 
important modem places conrespoiding with the ancient. In leaching this 
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method of teaching these is to oblige the pupil to compare the 
ancient with the modern maps. Many questions should be 
given with a view to this object. Besides^ if the modem place 
corresponding to the ancient is important, the pupil wiU have 
learned it already from the modern map. If it is not, why 
burden his memory to learn it at all ? it is of consequence to 
him to understand where were Platea i^nd Pharsalus, because 
he cannot otherwise comprehend the n;iovements of the armies 
which engaged upon their plains ; but it does not much concern 
him to know, by what names the obscure villages may be called 
which now occupy these venerable sites. 

Person&who have in their youth read history without method, 
will feel with the author, that they have lost much by not h&ng 
taught some such plan, as is laid down in the directions for 
making maps. In reviewing the long line of time which has 
elapsed since the date of history, it would be absurd to expect 
that in each point which composes it, we should have clear 
ideas of every remarkable contemporaneous event. At the 
same time every person possessed of historical knowledge, must 
be sensible that there are in his mind certain points of time, 
from which, like eminences in a road, he can look abroad and 
discover the remarkable objects there existing together ; and 
that, were it otherwise, his knowledge would run into one con- 
faaed mass. In this plan we erect these eminences for the 
pupil, that thus they may be made at proper intervals, and that 
by contemplating them in early youth the impressions may be 
permanent. We plant him as it were upon one of these spots 
of time ; we detain him upon it till he has collected every 
important fact, and we oblige him to delineate it in a manner 
sensible to the eye, and giving him ever /after a command of 

the whole at a single glance. 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ . i I ii.i ..III. , I.I I.I I I III , . 

work an inconvenience has been experienced in rcKwd to papils who are not 
snificienUT acquainted with modem geography, and instructen will sometimes 
be obliged to admit such into their classes. The principles laid down in the 
intiodoetioB are, however, still believed to be correct. Another raaaon for 
siving modern names corresponding with the ancient is, that haviiijg adopted 
the method of teaching geography by exercising the papils in drawmg maps, 
the modem names assist me teacher withoat iniunne ih» profgreta of me 
learner. Our paptls draw on their slates or black boarw the outlmes of their 
map, such as coasts, rivers, &c., making the usual characters for cities and 
towns, bat omitting the names ; which m explaining their work they nrt to 
their teacher from recollection. This process ia repeated till the nap la oraim 
wholly from the idea in the mind. It wiU readily be seen, that thia method 
does not permit the pupil to get his lesson without actnally understanding his 
maps ; while the list or names in the book wiU prove to the teacher a conve- 
nient reminiscence. For those, however, who prefer the method of tfachiiig 
contemplated by the first edition of this work, a set of questions will aceom- 
pany the Attes. 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 



Thb ooljT portions of tbe earth known to tba ancienta, w«e 
ibose lying aroond th.e Meditemnew) Sea; comprehending the 
southero and largest part of Europe, the northern of Afrios, 
and the south-weslem of Asia. 

Bj the andenta are here meant all those from whom we de- 
live our knowledge of the ancient state of tbe world, as Iho 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews. 

The principal geographers among the <freeks were Herodo- 
tus, Diodorua Sieulus, Strabo, and Ptolemy ; and among the 
Romans, Pliny. Of Jewish writers, the sacred historians and 
JosephuB afibid us the roost geograf^ical information. 

The limited notions of the ancients with respect to tbe eS' 
tent of the earth, may be seen &om the engraved sketch of the 
map of Strdw. They supposed that the continent on which 
they resided constitated the world ; and that it was enclosed 
en every side by an ocean, which approat^ed so near the Me> 
diterranean, as to cut off about half of what is now known to 
be the extent of the es^tern continent. It was a dispute in 
Greece, whether mount Olympus or tbe temple of ApoUo at 
Delphos, was tbe exact centre of the world. It was the world 
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here described that Alexander was ambitious to conquer, and 
of whieh the Romans were resolved to make their city the 
sovereign. 

The maps of D* Anville and other moilem authors, which are 
studied to obtain a knowledge of ancient geography, are often 
called ancient maps ; but they are in reality modern maps, to 
which with great study and care the ancient names of seas, 
countries, &c. have been annexed. Because the great feature^ 
of nature are permanent, the moderns conclude that whatever 
notions the ancients might have entertained concerning the 
several divisions of land and water, they were in reahty of the 
same form and extent in anciea: ks in modern times. What, 
these notions were, at as late a period as the commencement 
of the Christian era, may be known from the map of Strabo. 
By examining this map it will at once be perceived, how diffi- 
cult it is in many cases to decide, what are the real portions of 
the earth to which the ancient names belong ; and the impossi- 
bihty in other cases of determining the boundaries, where* the 
name is not doubted. These points have caused disputes among 
the learned, many of which are now unsettled. Among these 
there is one respecting the situation of a portion of land, sup< 
posed to be an island, which Pytheas of Marseilles, an ancient 
navigator, discovered to the north of Britain and called Thule. 
As it is now known that there are a number of islands, as well 
as portions of the continent, to which the description given by 
Pytheas may be apptied, it becomes questionable which is meant. 
Some of the learned maintain that it was Iceland, others, the 
peninsula of Jutland, others, that of Scandinavia; but the 
most prevalent opinion, at this time,is that it was the Shetland 
Islands. 

The only countries of which the ancient geographers had 
tolerably correct notions, were those around the eastern section 
of the Mediterranean ; and as they went from these, their idea? 
generally became more and more confused and erroneous. It 
was gravely debated, whether Italy was a square or triangle. 
Spain was said to form a rectangle, of which the Pyrcnee?^ 
running north and south were the eastern boundary. JuIiu^ 
Caesar supposed the form of Britain to be triangular. Thi 
southern part of India was not known to be a peninsula. Th( 
Caspian Sea was thought to be a Bay of the great Northern 
Ocean, and the Ganges to fall into the Atlantic, which, till 
after the discovery of America, was believed to wash the eastern 
shores of Asia. 

Although the spherical figure of the earth was known to 
.«ome of the wisest of the ancient philosophers, yet in general 
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their ideas on this point were Very imperfect, until after they 
became corrected by an acquaintance with asLtronomy. Some 
thought the earth's figure concave, others a plain ; some that 
it was quadrangular, others oblong. It was the general opinion 
that all countries south of the equator were rendered uninha- 
))itablc by intense heat.^ 

The ancients had even more extravagant notions concerning 
the inhabitants of distant countries, than of the countries them- 
.-^nlve?. Having by some means obtained an idea that soqne 
"lingular race of beings inhabited a particular region, when 
irom improvements in geography, it was ascertained^liiat no 
^uch beings were in that region ; authors unwilling to relin- 
quish the idea of their existence, supposed that the placQ of 
their residence had been mistaken and assigned them another 
location. For example, the ancients believed that there exist- 
ed a race of female warriors called Amazons. At first they 
were supposed to reside near Colchis ; next the ancient writers 
placed them in the vicinity of the river Thermodon. Strabo 
supposed that they dwelt in the valleys of Caucasus ; Ptolemy 
on the banks of the Volga. The writers of the middle ages 
placed them in the obscure regions of Scandinavia ; and finally, 
after the discovery of the western continent, they were legated 
in the heart of South America ; and their name has been pre- 
served in that of the most majestic river of the world. ^ 

The pupil here introduced to the study of ancient geogra- 
])hy is supposed already to understand that of modem. But 
in many particulars the student learns them both at the same 
time, because the two studies partially coincide. To enable 
liim to ascertain in what respect, the geography of ancient times 
is the same as that of modern, a simple and comprehensive rule 
may bo given. 

In geographical description, whatever is the work of nature 
may be considered pennanent^ whatever is the work of art, 
changing, ^ 

The divisions of land and water, such as continental seas, 
islands, mountains, rivers, &c. are formed by the Creator ; and 
^ve find them, at the earliest date of geographical information, 
with a few comparatively unimportant exceptions, the same as 
at present. 

That the great features of nature have undergone important 
changes, in some remote age, is evident from the fact, that 
mountains are found, which contain such vast quantities of pe- 



^ '^Die dotted lines on the map of Strabo, mark the limits of what the ancientf 
«uj>posed to be the habitable part of the world. 
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frified marine productlbBS, as to justify the belief that they mu^ 
have cmce constituted a part of the bed of the ocean. But at 
what time or in what manner these changes were produced, we 
are left to conjecture, since with a few exceptions, they took 
place previous to the date of historical or geographical recordsf. 
The most important of those known in history are detailed ib 
a subsequent page. 

The names which difierent portions of land and water re* 
ceive, the division of the earth into countries, the collection of- 
families and tribes under one common government, their cities, 
temples, palaces, &c. being the work of man, are subject t(> 
great and frequent changes. Accordingly we find that the dif- 
tbrent parts of the earth and sea have in most instances changed 
their names. Empires have passed away. Of the most h- 
mom cities of antiquity, some, like Troy and Memphis, are so 
entirdy demolished, that no vestige remains to mark the place 
where they stood. Some, hke Babylon, ofier a few melancholy 
remains, barely sufficient to identify their situation; while 
others, like Athens and Palmyra, present, in their mouldering 
palaces and temples, the most striking picture of the instability 
of the works of man. 

ABBREVIATIONS, 6lo. 

The following words and abbreviations are used on ancient 
maps to denote the natural divisions of the earth, &c.* 

Pr. or Prom. (Promoutorium) % Cape. 

Sin. or Sinus • . • • a Bay. 

los. or Insula « an Island. 

Mare or Pontus « ' a Sea. 

Mons. ft Mountaio. 

Er.orFretum • a Strait. 

La6. or Lacus •.. a Lake. 

Jb^l* or Flumen .a River. 

Cher, or Chersonesus ,.. a Peniosala. 

Vftl. or Vallum a Wall. 

Via a Way or Boftd- 

Pyla a Gate or Strait. 



* Tt seems more ptOf»er in worku designed tot wipils who are not stadylK 
the dead laagoages, that the English, rather thantneXatitt phraseology shoow 
be used ; bat in so many sncient maps the latter prendls, that we have thoogbt 
it best that enough of oar maps shoaM have the Jbatin terminations to aeentim 
pupils to the use of them. For the same reason, both the Latin and BagUib 
are given in the Hist part of the iketeh of eonntiijen in the boolC* 
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COUNTRIES KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS ( 



Arranged, according to the Historiccd Epochas m whieh titeg 

became known.* 

[The first map of the Atlas connected with this work exhibits 
one main feature of its plan, which is in progressive geogra- 
phy to connect by association time with place.] 

Countries known at the close of the First Epocha^ b. c. 1921.t 

Which in the earliest periods included the 

country between the Euphrates and Tigris, 

and is supposed to have contained the garden 

] of Eden. This name was afterwards re- 

I stricted to the country south-west of the £u- 

tpbrates. 



Chaldea, 



Assyria, 

Babylonia, 

Syria, 

Mesopotamia, 

Armenia, 

Colchis, 

Asia Minor.| . 

Persia, 

Susiana, 

Media, 

Aria, 

Bactriana. 

Arabia, 

Egypt. 

Ethiopia, ' 



Now Turkey in Asia. 



Sicyon, 



Now included within the bounds of Persia ; 
> — Bactriana was, however, partly within the 
I present limits of Independent Tartary. 

Retain their ancient names. 

^ 

Now Nubia and Abyssinia. 
i A city of Greece, the earliest founded of any 
< in that country. Greece was not generally 
{ known till a later period. 



♦ Sec Map No. 1. 

1 1^'or a more particular account of the chronological division of ancient time 
into Epochal, lee article on Chronology. 

X The term **Af<ia Minor" was not in use among the ancients; bat the 
country yrw ealled Asia. 
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Countries which became known during the Second Epocha^ 

ending n.c. 1491. 

Greece or QneciB^ \ 

Thrace or Thracia, V Now Ttukey in Europe. 

IHyricum. j 

Part of Sarmatia. Southern part of Russia. 

Canaan. Part of Turk^ in Asia, 



Third Epocha^ ending b. c. 980^ 

Italy or Italia. Italy. 

Canaan changed its name during this epocha to Palestine. 



Fourth Epocha^ ending B. c. 752. 

^S^ \ E-t Persia. 

India. Hindoostan. 

Libya. Libya. 

i Was founded during this epochs^ bat 
Carthage or Carthago < the country in which it ip situated was 

\ not known till a later period. 



Fifth Epocha^ ending b. c. 356. 

Somalia \ ®''^"* *"*^ northern part of the Clri- 

Co^tryoftheSace. («««» Empire. 
Maesia. Servia and Bulgaria in Turkey in Europe. 

Ty^Q\^ S Wallachia, Transylvania, Moldavia, 

\ and part of Hungary. 
Oaul or GaHia, including Helvetia. France and Switzerland. 



Sixth EpeAn^ ending aJt the Christian Era. 
Spain or Hispania, Sgun. 
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Britain or Brittannia, and Caledonia. England and Scotland. 

Hibernia. Ireland. 

Cimbria. Denmark. 

Germany or Germania, ^ Germany between the Rhine and 

RhsBtia, I Vistula. 

Noricum, ^ The country of the Grisons. 

Vindeticia, I Austria^ Steria, Carinthia, Suabia, 

PanncHiia. j and Bavaria. 

Sarmatia. Northern part of Russia. 

Scandinavia or Scandia. Norway and Sweden. 

Mauritania. Morocco and Algiers. 

GflBtulia. Souliiem part of the Barbary states. 

'Concerning the remote eastern and northern countries of 
Asia, it is extremely difficult to find any correct data, on which 
to form any opinion as to the time in which they became 
known. It is certain that what few ideas the ancient geogra- 
phers had of them were confused and incorrect. 

It may be presumed that the seas became known about the 
same time with the countries to which they are contigupus. 
Of these many retain their ancient names. ^ 

The Atlantic Sea, or > ^.t a*,\ *i rk 

Mare Atlanticum: ] N«^ ^*^*^ ^**^' 



The Mediterranean Sea, or ' 
Mare Mediterraneum. 



Is now called the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. The eastern part in 



Intenor Sea, or *" very ancient times was called the 

Mare Internum. Great Sea. 

Si^9^A!^Wcus. \ ^^ ^' °' ^"'^''^ ^'^' 
Caspian Sea. Caspian Sea. 

Persian Gulf. Persian Gulf. 

Adriatic Gulf, or }r>.te cv • 

Sinus Adriaticus. \ ^"^ «*^ ^*"'"'- 

Sea of Aquitenia, or / „ -«. 

Oceanus Aquitanicus. { ^"^ <»f ^'^''^- 

German Ocean, or f ^ -. xt .1 c. 

OceanuB Gen..Lucu3. \ ^^"^'^ *^*"' " ^"^^ ^«"' 

Gulf of Codanus, or ) „ u- a 

Sinus CJodanus, \ ^'^^'^ ^"^ 
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EUROPE. 

Europe, although inferior in extent to Asia and Africa, has 
ever been superior to them in the learning, power, and genius 
of its inhabitants. 

Of the empires mentioned in ancient history, those whose 

seats were in Asia and Africa seldoip extended into Europe, 

while those whose seats were in Europe, were frequently 

carried bj conquest over large countries belonging to A»a and 

Africa. 

GREECE.* 

To the student in elegant literature. Ancient Greece is the 
most interesting of all countries. The human mind appears 
to have taken its loftiest flights from this region. In respecl 
to language, that most wonderful of all human inventions, the 
learned agree that the ancient Greeks excelled all other na- 
tions. They originated many of the sciences, and were pre* 
eminent in the elegant arts of oratory, poetry, painting, sculp* 
ture, and architecture. 

With the science and elegant literature which we derive from 
the Greeks, we find associated many of jthe ancient names of 
their cities, rivers, &c., which thus become more interesting to 
us than the modern. 

Greece included that country which lay between the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas on the west, and the iEgaean sea on the south- 
east. lUyricum was considered a country separate from Greece, 
till annexed to it by Philip of Macedon. 

The five large divisions of Greece were Peloponnesus, Grascia 
Propria, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus. 



SubdivbioDB. 



xn 
xn 

Jz; 



A k Whose chief cities were Argos ( Argo),t 

( Epidaums^ Ncmplia (Napoli). 
J i Sparta (Misitra, see description of cities), 

f E'pidaurus { Malvasio Vecchio). 
Messenia. Messene^ Pylos (Navarrin). 
Elis. Olympia^ Eli»^ Cyllene, 

^ <^ f Sicyon^ the oldest city in Greece, Corinth 

2 I situated on the middle of the isthmus of 

O AcHAXA. < Corinth, between the Corinthian and Sa- 
^ j ronic Gulfs, having the port of LechsBum 

Ph [^ on the former and Cenchreae on the latter. 

Arc m S ^^^^^^^^n (Tripolizza,) Tegea^ Mega^ 

I lopolis^ (f.eondri), Orchomene. 

* See map, No. 4. 

t The modern names, when inserted, are enclosed in parentheses^ 



GREBCE. 



t7 



a, 
C 

< 



Attica. 
Megaris. 

BcEOTIA. 

Phocis. 



LOCBIS. 



Dork. 
Etolia. 



i Athens (Athens or Setines, see descrip- 
<tion of cities), Panomms^ Marathon^ 
I (Eleusis.) 

Megara»* 
i Thebes (Thiva or Thebes, see de- 
< scription of cities), Atdis^ Leudra^ Platea^ 
( Lebadea^ ( Livadia . ) 

Delphi^ Elatea. 

Naupeutus (Lepanto), ThermapyhB^ 

considered as the key of Greece ; — its ce- 
•^ lebrated pass is only sixty paces broad. It 

affords room but for a single carriage be« 

tween Mount CEta and the Malian Gulf. 



< , 
xti 

a: 



Calydon^ Thermus. 
Pelasgiotis ; so called ^ 

from the Pelasgi, who \ Lariaactt GomneSj Heracket, 






Pharsalia, 
Melibcsa, 



Berea^ Edessa^ PeUa. 
ThessaUmica (Saloniki). 

ApoUofda (Polina), Olynthus^ Stagira. 
Amphipolis (Jemboli), JSeapoUs^ Philippi* 



inhabited it. 
Thessaliotis. 
Phthiotis. 
L Magnesia. 
Pjeonia. 

Pl£RIA» 

Emathia. 

Mygdonia. 

Amphaxites. 

Chalcidice. 

Edonica. 

. SiNTICA. 

to I Acarnania. Actium^ Argos, *> 

^ J Thresprotia. JJ^u^Aro^um (Butrinto). 
gn I Chaonia. 
t^q IMolossis. 

Gui.es. — Strymon (Contessa), ThemuBan (Salonica), Pela$- 
gian (Zolo)^ Malian (Zeicon), Saronic (Egina), Argolis (Na- 
poli), Laconic (Colokythia), Messentan fCoron), Cyparispis 
(Arcadia), Corinlhian (Lepanto), Ambracia (Arta). 

The gulfs of Peloponnesus indented it in such a manner that 
it resembles a leaf, and from that of a mulberry it has acquired 
the name of Morea. 



* Eaclid was a native of Mep:ara. There being a war between Megfara and 
Athens, Euclid went thither in one night, a distance of twenty-one voileB, i% 
the dress of a woman, to risit Socrates his former instmcter. 
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Prohontoribs.— y9mpelo9, Sumahi dear which was a mine 
of silver, from which the Athenians derived an Immense reve- 
nue. ScylUBmn^ Malta (St, Angelo), Tenarum (Matapan,) 

JZriKBIflll* 

IsLAHiM.— ^In the ^gasan S^, west of Thessaly, were several 
small islands^ among which were HaUmmmu (Dromo,) Pr&' 
panthua^ Scopetas (Scopetus), and Sdaffim (Sciathe). 

The large island of t^iUnea (Negropont), was separated from 
the contment by the Straits of Euripns^ which were so narf ow 
as to admit a bridge to be buih over them. The ebb and flow 
of the tide was here 9aid to be seven times in a day and night. 
In the Saronic Gulf were Salamu (Colouri), and Egina (Eu* 
^a.) These were surrounded by smaller islands, which ten* 
dered the navigation dangerous. 

East of Peloponnesus were the CvctAnEs, so called fiom 
being in the form of a circle round Ddo9* ' The chief of these 
Islands were, Naaeos (Naxia), which was fertile in wines. 
Paros^ distinguished for its beautiful white marbles ; Andras 
(Andro), Tmos (Teno), Jifycotuu (Myconi), Ceo9^ Cythuat 
(Cephanto), and Mdos, 

The Island of Cythera (Cerigo), was south of Laconia» 

In the Ionian Sea were Zacynthas (Zante), Cep^dUma 
(Cefalonia), Ithaca (Theati), Corcifta (Corfu), and Leucadia 
(Lefkathia, or St. Maura). This island was formerly a penin- 
sula. On the south-west point of it a white rock projects into 
the sea, which gave name to the island.* 

Creia ot Crete (€andia), was the largest island belonging to 
Greece. It was mountainous and woody, with fertile valleys 
interspersed. It produced chalk, and was thence called Creta» 
It was once famous for its hundred cities, of which the principal 
were Gnosaus (Candia), Gortyna^ and Cydama. 

MovNTAiNs. — The distinguishing feature of Aj^adia Was its 
mountains. The principal were. Mount Menahis^ Erymantkus^ 
Sipmphalus, and CyUene. In Laconia was Taygetue (Mount- 
ains of the Mainotes). In Grsecia Propria was PenUiume^ 
celebrated for its marble quarries, HymelfuM for producing 
honey, and also the mountains of CUharan^ JSeltcon, and Par- 

Thessaly was surrounded by mountains. In the east were 
Peiicn and Oasa ; on the north, Olympus ; on the west. Pin- 
dns^ and on the south, Otkrifs and (Eta. Mount Mos was 

in Macedonia. 

' " ■ — *■ — "^•- '--' i III 1 - - 1 ,, 

* It WM fabled that a leap into the sea from thii rock WW a core tbt Hit 
vtssion of loTe ; hence it wa« called the Lwer^a Leap. 
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The Aero Ceraunii mountains in Epirus are so called from 
their tops being struck with thunder. They were surrounded 
by roeks which projected into the sea and were dangerous to 
mariners ; from this place was the shortest passage^ to Italy. 

Rivers. — ^In Peloponnesus were the Inachus^ Euroias^ 
Alpheus and Peneus (Belvidere). The CraiJUs received the 
waters of the Styx,* 

In Grfficia Propria the Eoetius (Hdari), was in Etolia ; the 
Cephiasus which emptied into Lake Copais^ the Aeopua and 
TTtermodon in Boeotia ; in Attica^ Athens was situated at the 
junction of the Hisius and CephUsus. 

In Epirus were the Acheron and Cocytua near Lake Asber* 

In Tbessaly the Apiddnus and Enipeus emptied into the 
Peneus. From Larissa to the iEgaean sea, the Peneus, en<* 
closed between Mount Ossa and Olympus, was narrow and 
rapid. Along this passage was the beautiful Vale of Tempe 
distinguished for its delightful temperature and picturesque 
scenery. 

In Macedonia the principal rivers were the Strymon fJeur- 
boli), AaduM (Vardar), Erigon^ Haliacmon and Echeaorus^ 
said not to be sufficient to supply the army of Xerxes with 
water. 

ITAIilA OR ITALY.! 

Ancient Italy, next to Greece, is the most interesting coun« 
try of which history gives an account. 

The arts and sciences, originating among the Greeks, was 
by them taught to the Romans ; and through this channel, has 
been conveyed to us. 

The Roman empire at its greatest extent, was the most 
powerful which the world has yet witnessed ; and Rome, its 
capital, the most populous and splendid city. 

Civil Divisions.— The three large divisions of Italy were 
Cisalpine Gaul, Italia Propria, and Magna Grecia. Cisalpine 
Gaul was bounded on the north by the Alps, on the east by the 



* Tliesa waten were sud to be so eoid and deadly that they proved fatal io 
those who tasted them. Their wonderfol properties saggested the idea that it 
was a rirer of hell, especially as it disappearea a little beiow its foantain head* 

t From these it is sopposed Homer took hit names of the infenud rivcrf. 

t See Map No. 3. 
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DIVISIONS OF ITALIA FROPBJS. 



Adriatic Gulf; on the south by the river Rubicon, a line drawn 
from the Rubicon to the Gulf Ligusticus, and the Gulf Ligus- 
ticus ; and on the west by the Alps. Italia Propria extended 
from the Rubicon to the Gulf of Urias. The southern part 
lor a short time only retained the name of Magna GrsBcia, and 
was then included in Italy Proper. 

The chief divisions of Cisalpine Gaul were 
^ . C Whose principal cities were Tergeste (Trieste), 
veneua, | Patamum (Padua), Aquileia. 



Ligones, 

Boii, 

Liguria, 

Taurini, 

Insubres, 



Ravenna retains its ancient name. 
Mutina (Modena). 
Genua (Genoa), Nic4B (Nice). 
Augwia Taurinorum (Turin). 
MedioUuMm (Milan), Tidnum (Pavia). 

BITI8IONS OF ITAI«T PROPER. 

C Flarentia (Florence), Portus HerculU (Leg* 

( horn), Few. 

( Rome (see description of cities) THbur (Tivo- 

< li), where is the great cascade of the Anio, AJba 

( Langa^ Appii Forum^ Praneste, 

C Neapolis (Naples), CunuB^ PuteoU^ Capua^ 

\ (Capua), Herculaneum^ Pompeii. 

PiBstum. 

Rhegium (Reggio), Syharis. 

tHydruntum (Otranto), Brundusium^ remark- 
able for the excellence of its harbour. From 
these two places was the shortest passage to 
Greece. 
Ventuia (Venosa), the CanncB, 



Etruria, 
Latium, 

Campania, 

Lucania, 
Bruttium, 

Calabria, 

Apulia, 

Picenum, 

Umbria, Spoletium (Spoletto). * 

Gulfs. — lAgusticus (Genoa), Crater (Naples), Pissianm 
(Salerno), Laiis (Polecastro), Tarentum (Tarento), Urias 
(Manfredonia), Tergeste (Trieste), AdtiaHc Sea (Gulf of Ve- 
nice). 

Rivers. — Padua (Po). Its branches were the Trebia^ Ta- 
MM, GabeUas^ Rhenus (Rbeno), Mmcius (Mincio), Addua 
(Adda), Ticinus (Ticeno). Besides the Padus and its 
branches, were the Ariitt*(Arno), Tib^ (Tiber), Irtrw, JMe- 
taurus^ AufidM^ Rubiccn. 



BBITANmA INCLUDING CAUBDONIA. ft% 

IpiAASD3,—SicUy^ from its triangular figure sometimes called 
TriiuBria^ is the largest and most important island in the Me* 
diterranean ^ and was from its fertility formerly called the gra* 
nary of the Roman empire. Its chief cities were Syracuse 
^y racuse) ^ HyUa^ famous for its honey. Messana ( Messina) , 
JPancrmus (Palermo), Catana (Catania), Agrigentum^ and 
LUyihsum. Mount JStna retains its ancient name. The other 
islands adjacent to Italy, were Sardinia or Ichnusa^ Corsica 
or Cymus^ Hva (Elba), which abounded in iron. 

The ^oluB or VtUcania. Lipari Isles^ famous for the vol- 
cano of Strombola or Strongyla (Stromboli), and Melite (Mai** 
ta). 

Lakes. — The lakes of Italy were more remarkable for their 
beauty than their extent. The principal were Verhanus (Mag-* 
giore), Larvus (Comoj, Benacus (Gardo), Fudnus (Celano)^ 
and Tkrasymetms. 

PBOMONTomss. — Herculis (Spartivento) Japygium (Cape 
Di Leuco.) 

On the Italian side of the straits of Messina, anciently called 
Fretum Siculum^^ was Scylia, a rocky point, and on tho 
Sicilian side was Charybdis, a vast whirlpool. 

m 

BRITANNIA INCLUDING CALEDONIA** 

This country was also called Albion, from the white rocks 
on its coast. It was divided by the Romans, who effected the 
conquest of the southern part about the time of the Christian 
era, into Britannia Romania or R oman Britain, and Britannia 
Barbara or Barbarous Britain. The last was the northern part) 
and was also called Caledonia. It was inhabited by the Cale- 
donians and Picts, so called because they painted their bodies. 

The Scoti or Scots are not mentioned by writers till some 
centuries after the Christian era, and are supposed to have come 
from Ireland. * 

The Caledonians preserved in the northern extremity of the 
island, their wild independence ; for which they were not less 
indebted to their poverty than their valour. The Romans, who^ 
though masters of the fairest and most wealthy part of the 
globe, had taken much pains to subdue the southern part of the 
island, turned with contempt from these northern regions, whiQh 



^ SeeMapNo. 8. 
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they described as a coantry of gloomy hills, assailed by wintry 
tempests ; of lakes concealed in a blue uiiat ; and of cold and 
lonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest were chased 
l^ a tro<^ of halfnaaked barbarians. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, it was divided into a 
nomber of small independent states. At that time they had 
hardly any thing answering to our ideas of a city or town. 
Th^ dwellings, like those of the ancient Germans, were scat- 
tered sometimes on the banks of a rivulet, and sometimes on 
the skirts of a wood, according as their object was water or 
game. 

The walls built by the Romans were chains of forts, to se- 
cure their conquests against the Caledonians. That of Anto- 
ninus extended from Sie Frith of Forth to the Clyde ; that of 
Adrian, from Solway Frith to the Tyna 

The four principal tribes of Britain were, the Briganies, 
SUures^ Jceits, and Bdgm. The sections of the country which 
each inhabited was called by the name of the tribe. 

MouTiTAnvs. — The Chrampiiui ESUs were the only ones to 
which the Romans gave names. 

Seas, — Britameua Oceanus (English channel), Vergwmm 
Mare (St. Greorge's channel), mare Hibemicus (Irish Sea.) 

Stbaits. — Treium GdlUeum (Straits of Dover). 

Rivers. — Tkameaie (Thames), Sabrina (Severn). 

CrriES and Towns. — Londineum (London)^ Eboracum 
(York), A^tMS Seiis (Bath), Venta Betgarum (Winchester), 
J)ehri8 (Dover), Aiatra Castra (Edinburgh), Veruknnum ( Ve- 
rulam), LemanM (Lime), supposed to be the place where Cs** 
sar first landed. 

Islands. — Wbemta (Ireland), whose capital was EHana 
(Dublin), Vectia (Wight), Capkerides (Islands of Scilly), fa- 
mous in former days for tin ; Mona (Anglesea), ISmdea (He- 
brides), Orcadea (Orkney Islands). 

Promontobies. — Bolerium (Land's End), Ocrimma (Li- 
zard's Point). 

GALLIA OR GAUL. 

The Greeks called this country Galatia. The Romans 
named it €rallia : its inhabitants gave it the name of Celtica. The 
Romans considered it as being divided by the Alps into two 
parts, of which, that nearest Rome was called CissJpine Gaul^ 
and that beyond the Alps, Transalpine Gaul. 
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Gallia Cisalpina comprehended the northern part of Italy ; 
Gallia Transalpina France, Holland, Switzerland, and a part of 
<iennany. 

Gailia TWnaalpina was divided by the Romans into four pro* 
vinoes. 

iNABBOREKSis, ^ j^^ (Toulouse), Fonm Jvin (Frejua). 

LuoDTOENMs, \ ^ '^ (P*™)' iimalmm (Orleans), L«g. 

^ ^ dunum (Lyons). 
Aquttania, Burdigala (Bourdeaux). 
Bkloica, Dumdontm (Metz). 

MovNTAHifB^'^Vagenta (Vosges), Jutw. 

Rivmur^Rldne (Rbemus), Rhone (Rhodams), Idger 
(Loire), Garumma (Garonne), Sequana (Seine), Bcaidie 
(Scheldt), jStfoM (Meuse). 

taSPAtOA &Si fOPAIN. 

This country was called by the Gbreeks Iberia, and also from 
its remote situation towards the west, Hesperia. It was di- 
vided by the Romans into two provinces, Citeriour and Ulte- 
riour, nearer and forther, that is, from Rome. Hence in Ro- 
man history it is sometimes called the two Spains. At a later 
period, the emperor Augustus divided it into three provinces, 
tlie Ulteriour into Betica and Lusitania, and to the Citeriour 
he gave the name of Tarraconensis. 

{Tarraco (Tarragona), EmporuB (Ampu- 
rias), Pampdo (Pampelana), Carthago Nova 
(Carthagena) Numantia, Saguwtum (Morvie* 
dro), Segovia. 
^ .. ( Hisp^is (Seville), Gade^ (Cadiz), Cor^ 

^^^^^ \ duba (Cordova). 

Lusitania, i 

now 2 Ostlippo (Lisbon). 

Portugal,. ) 

nivsBs.—Tagtu (Tajo), Iberus (Ebro), Baiis (Guadal- 
quivir), Ana9 (Guadiana), Modus (Minho), Durim (Douro). 
Straits. — Tretum Heculanewn (Strait of Gibraltar). 
M 017NTA1T9S. — Pyrenees, which retain their ancient name. 
Islands. — Bdeares^ Mo^cr^ Mumt^ and Petyuae (Majorca, 
Minorca, and Ivica). 

PBOHoirrosiBs.— iSoemffi (Cape St. YiBceiit), Artabnm 
(Gape Finisterre). 
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GERMANT. 

Germany included the country between the Rhenus and the 
Vistula, having the sea on the north, and the Danube on the 
south. The Germans had no regular cities. 'I hey were not 
allowed even a continuity of houses. But in their villages each 
house stood detached, with a vacant space around it ; the in- 
habitants were annually removed from one place to another, 
that they might not lose their military spirit by acquiring a taste 
for agriculture. 

The manners of the ancient Germans appear to have been 
similar to those of the American Indians. The forests and 
morasses were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who de- 
spised life wTien separated from freedom. The principal of 
these were the AUemanni^ from whom Germany is called in 
French Memagne, 

Among the natural features of ancient Germany, its forests 
were distinguished. 

Its principal rivers were, the Visurgis (Weser), AJhis 
(Elbe), Viadrus {Oder), FwtoZa (Vistula), and /*ter (Danube). 

SCANDINAVIA, called also SCANDIA. 

Of this country the ancients had a very imperfect knowledge, 
supposing it to be a large island, or collection of islands. Mo- 
dern writers on Ancient Geography are therefore necessarily 
at a loss with respect to its precise boundaries. Most writers 
confine the name to the peninsula west of the Baltic, together 
with the territory north of that sea ; but others say that Scan- 
dinavia included also the country lying east of the Baltic, and 
that it comprehended Norway, Lapland, and Finland. 

COUNTRIES EAST AND NORTH OF GREECE.* 

THRACE was a wild country, fertile only in places near the 
sea, and inhabited by nations addicted to rapine. In the sub- 
divisions of the Roman Empire, during the age of Dioclesian 
and Constantino, Thrace was formed into many provinces. 
That part which extended to the Propontis, was caUed Europa. 
West of Europa the province of Hsemimontus extended to the 
Hebrus. Rhodope bordered upon the iEgasan sea. Thracia 
was the country towards the sources of the Hebrus. 

* For theie conntrief, see Maps No. S mul $. 
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Its principal cities were Byzantium^ or Constantinople^ (see 
description of cities,) LysimacMa^ JEgoa Potamos^ Sestoe^ 
Heraclea^ Apollonia^ Berea^ l^odrianopoZi^ (Adrianople), Tror 
janopolis^ PhUipopoliSy Nicopolis^ NeapcUs. 

The gulf of MeUu extended into the southern part of 
Thrace, 

Islands. — South of Thrace were Samothrace (Samothraki), 
and Thasoa (Tasse). Thasos was distinguished for its beau- 
tifuKwhite marbles. 

Rivers. — The Hebrua (Maissa), and its branches ; and the 
Nestu8 (Nesto). 

Mount Hcemus separated Thrace from Mcesia. From the 
top of this mountain, it is said, the Euzine and Adriatic Seas 
were both visible. Rhodope was in the western part. 

MCESIA extended from the Euxine, between Mount Haemus 
and the Danube, to the junction of that river with the Savus. 
Moesia was divided into superior, including the western, and 
inferior, the eastern part. 

Cities. — Singidunum (Belgrade), Nicopolis (Nicopoli), 
Odessus^ Marcianopolis. 

Rivers. — latrua^ CEscus (Esker), Timacua (Timok), and 
Margus (Morava), branches of the hter (Danube). 

DACIA occupied the country south of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains and the Tjioa^ and north of the Danube. Its western 
boundary was the Danube ; its eastern, the Tyras and Euxine. 

Its chief city was Ulpia Trajana^ or Sarmigezethus. 

The branches of the Ister in Dacia were, the 7^*^^^ 
(Tiess), Margins (Maros), Arams (Siret), Pyretus (Pruth). 

P ANNONIA extended along the southern bank of the Dan* 
ube, from the mouth of the Savus to Noricum. Its northern and 
eastern boundary was the Danube ; southern, lUyricum ; 
western, Noricum. 

Its principal cities were Vindohona (Vienna), Arrabona^ and 
Sirmium. 

This country received the Dratma (Drave) as it issued from 
Noricum, and comprehended the greater part of the course of 
the Savus (Save). 

ILL YRICUM was on the Adriatic. Its chief divisions were 
Liburnia and Dalmatia. 

Cities. — Epidaurus^ Salona^ Andetrim^ Metulum. 

NORICUM bordered on the southern shore of the Danube, 
from Pannonia to the mouth of the (Enus. 

Its principal cities were Juvanumy Lanriacum^ and Virunum. 

C 
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RHCETIA was west of Noricum, bordered on the south by 
the Alps, and on the west by the same mountains, as far as to 
Lake Brigantiniis. From this lake to the mouth of the CEnus 
was Vindehcia. 

TridenHtm was the principal city of RhcBtia. 

BriganHa (Bregentz), was on Lake BriganUmis (Con- 
stance), in Vindelicia. 

ASIA. 

Asia has in some respects been honourably distmguished 
firom every other part of the globe. Tracing backward the 
course of history, we should be led by sacred, as well as by 
profane writers, to believe that it was here the human race had 
their first origin ; and it was here that the founder of a religion 
which has adready spread over the most enlightened parts of 
the earth, hved and died. 

ASIA BimOR.'C 

This name was unknown to the ancients ; but the country it 
denotes was divided into many independent kingdoms. Asia 
Minor, in its ancient state, is interesting to readers of profane 
liistory, but still more to those who study the sacred. Here St. 
Paul wandered through many perils to promote the cause oF 
Christianity, and here by his ministry some of the earliest 
churches were founded, 

V 

Dmsions of Asia Minor. 

countries, Citiea and Totons. 

PoNTus ^ Trapezus (Trebizond), Amtsus^ Amusea 

^ ( (Amisea), Cerasus^ Comana, 

Pafhlaoonia, Sinope^ Amastris^ Gangra, 

C Heraclea^ Nicomedia^ HadfianopoUs. 
BiTHYNiA, ^Prusa (Bursa), Apamea, NioB (Nice). 

( Chdlcedon, 
Mysia, Cyzicus^ ApolUmia^ Pergamus. 

C Bium^ or Troy. (It was situated at the 
Troas, < junction of the rivers Simois and Seaman- 

( der.) Aasos. 

iEoLIA. 
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C Smyrna (Smyrna), Ephe^U9 (Ephesus, 
Ionia, < see description of cities,} Clazamene^ €o« 

( lophon^ Mpeaie^ Mletus. 
Cabia, HaUcamassus^ Cnidus, 

Lycia, Paiara^ Xanthua, 

^-^™J^ ^^ \ Perga, Attalia, Antioch. 

i (Cilicia was so surrounded by moun- 
CiLXCiA, I tains that it had but few passages, and these 

( very narrow.) Tarsus^ Antiochia^ Issu9, 
Cappadocia, Mazaca^ or Cesarea. 

Abuenia Minob. 

i>i»vnr« S Apamea^ Thymbrium^ HieravoUa^ Lao- 

' I diceay Cohasa. 

IaY^^u^ \ ^^^*'*^» Lystra, Derbe. 

Lydia, Sardis^ PhUadefyhia^ Thyatira. 

Galatia, Gordhim. 

Mountains. — The mountains oi Taurus extended through 
the southern part of Asia Minor. Anti-Taurus and Amanus 
were in the eastern part. Cytorua^ in Paphlagonia ; Mounts 
Olympus^ Cragua^ and Anti-Cragua^ in Lycia ; another Olym- 
pus in Bithynia ; Mount Ida^ in Troas ; MycaU^ in Ionia. 

PBoxoNTOBiEs*--Oaraflt6i9 TKarempi), JiJtaomum^ Sigeum^ 
Ledum^ Trogyllmm^ Sacrum^ Anemurium, 

Gulfs and Bays. — Bay of Amiaua^ Gulf of AdramytHum^ 
Smyrna, Glaucua, Bay of laaua. 

Islands. — ^The islands in the east part of the ^gean Sea, 
were called Sporadea ; and commonly annexed to Asia, though 
peopled by Greeks. Near Ljrcia is the island of Rhodea, or 
Rko^. The other islands are Coa, or Cooa, Patmoa (Pal- 
mossa), where St. John wrote his Revelations, Samoa, Icaria 
(Nicaria), Lemnoa, Scioa (Scio, famous for its wines), Leahoa, 
whose chief city was JXBtylene, by which name the island is 
now caDed. 

RrvEBs. — Hlalya (Kizil-Ermak, or Red River), Iria, Ther- 
modon^ Farthemua^ Rhyndacua, Eaopua, Granicua, Scffigaiua. 
Catena^ Herunia, or Skrmua (Sarabat), Meander, (celebrated 
for its winding course), Xanthua, Idmyrua, Ceatrua, Euryme- 
dm. Soma, Pyramua. 

There was a river named Mdaa, in Pamphylia ; likewise 
one in Cappadocia. There were rivers named Lycua, in Pen- 
tus, Bitbynuit and Phrygia. 
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COUNTRIES BETWEEN THE EUXINE AKD CASPIAN 

SEAS.« 

These countries were mountainous, but extremely frmtful. 

COLCHIS extended along the eastern coast of the Euxine, 
from the mountains of Caucasus to Pontus. Its principal 
cities were PAons, situated on a river of the same name ; 
Cyta^ JEa-t Dioseuriasy Pityus. 

[BERIA had Mount Caucasus on the north. A range from 
Caucasus separated it from Colchis, and another from ^bania. 
Harmozica was its principal city. 

ALBANIA extended from Iberia to the Caspian Sea. Its 
principal city was Mhania Pylm, 

RivEEs. — Araxe9 (Arras), C%frus (Kur.) 

ARMENIA wassouth of these countries : Artaxalta (Ardesb) 
was its capital; the other towns were, Tigranoctrla and 
Amida (Diarbeck.) 

Mountains. — J^Tiphaies and Ararat were the principal. 

The rivers Tigris and Euphrates take their rise in this 
country. 

Lake Jlrsissa (Lake Van) was in the southern part of Ar- 
menia. 

COUNTRIES BETWEEN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 

THE EUPHRATES.! 

SYRIA. This country had Mount Taurus on the north. It 
extended along the Mediterranean sea to Tyre, and was 
bounded on the east by Arabia and the river Euphrates. It 
was divided into Syria Prima, Syria Secunda or Salutaris, 
Phcenicia Proper, Phoenicia Libani, and Syria Euphratensis. 
Commagene was a part of the Euphratensis. Coeloe-Sjrria 
was a name given to that part of Syria Libani, which lay be- 
tween the ridges Libanus and Anti-Libanus. 

Cities and Towns. — wSnd'ocAta ( Antioch), Sekucta^Vfi^hnei 
(celebrated for its groves of cypress and laurel, and cool foun- 
tains) Beraa (Aleppo), Samosata^ Zeagma^ Hierapolia^ Mex- 
anc2rta(Scanderoon),Pamiwcu8, Balhtc or £re/iapo{t«(Balbeck), 
palmyra^ in very ancient times Tadmor, Tjfre and Sidon 
retain their ancient names, (Tyre was famous for its purple 
dye.) 

RiyKRs. — OronteSy Eleutheris<t Lycua. 

* See map. t See maps, No* S aiicl 5* 
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Mountains. — Lihanua^ Jbnti-LHanua. 

The island of Cyprus was west of Syria. Its principal cities 
were Satomis, Aiumas^ and Paphos ; Mount Olympus was in 
the western part* 

PALESTINE was the country of the Phflistines, or that 
country which extended from Joppa to Gaza. 

JUJKBAt and afterwards Uw Holy Land^ were names given to 
the country which extended from Syria to Egypt, and to this 
country many modern writers have extended Ihe name of 
Palestine. 

This was a country of mountains and valleys, hills and plains. 
The aofl, ^ugh at jHresent bairren, was, in ancient tunes, fer- 
tQe, producing ptentiiully grass for cattle, and herb for the ser- 
vice of man. 

This country was divided among the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Judah^ Simeon^ Benjamin^ Hem, ^phram^ManaHeh^ ZoMon^ 
Issachar^ JYaf^Uali^ Mier^ God, Beii&en. 

The Moabites were west of the Lake Asphaltites. The 
Ammonites east of Peraea. Iduraasa, or the Land of Edott, 
was south of Palestine. 

After the return of the Jews from captivity, Judiea was 
divided into four kingdoms. 

i JeniMikiii, jBetUe^bem, Qaza^ GtUk, Jbeahn-, 
JvDMJLj < Jizotus^ Ekron^ j^p^mm, Chpkna^ JSmmcmr, En- 

f gaddi^ Hebron^ Jericho. 
Q i Joppa^ Lydda, Cemcrea, Syehar^ fiKcAem, Sa- 

»AMAWA, ^ ^^^ ^^ SebasU. 

C Cofta, JYazareffi^ Tiheria$^ OenesorcA, Beth- 
Galii JKA, < saida^, CaperlMixm^ Joiapata^ JVat yi, Ptokmais or 

f Jiceo (Acre), Chorazmh CttarWi PhiUppi. 

I DeeapoUa included the cities of SeyUtopolis^ 
Pbiuba, < Oadara^ Hippos, Pella, Vwm, Gerasth Phitadd- 

(pibfa, Mila, and CapiMais. 
Raihaih Moah was the principal city of the Moabites. 
Lakes and Rivers. — ^Lake jfap&o/Mea from its stagnant 
waters is now called the Dead Sea. This lake is so salt that 
neither animals nor vegetables can live in it. It is supposed to 
occupy the place where Sodom and Gomorrah once stood. It 
was united to the Ssn of Tikwias or Laks of GaUlee by the 
river Jordan. The other streams were the river Afio» and 
brook Kedron. 

MovNTAiNs. — Hermon, Qikad^ Marimt JVeia, Pisgohn 

Qtrizim^ Seir^ Ctmnel^ TcAar- 

C2 
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ARABIA.* 

Thb ancient as well as modem divisions of Arabia were, 
Arabia Petrea^ Arabia Felix^ and Arabia Deserta. 

The land of Uz, Midian, and the country of the Sabai, were 
in Arabia. 

Cities. — Mdcaraba (Mecca^, Mddian^ Elana, Ezumgebery 
Petrm^ Sabatha^ Mariaba. Tylos was an island in the Persian 
Gulf, famous for its pearl fishery. 

ORIEirrAL COUNTRIES. 

MESOPOTAMIA was situated between the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. It was called in Scripture Aram. According to 
Strabo, it was fertile in vines. 

Cities, — Edes»a^ Nicephorium^ Is or Eiapolis^ Nisibis, 

The Mygd4nims^ a branch of the Euphrates, was the prin- 
cipal river of Mesopotamia. 

ASSYRIA was called by some of the ancients, Adiabeoe, 
aH^by some Aturia or Atyria. 

CoRDr^NE, r 

AiTiTBiA, I Nvnus or Nineoeh^ (see description of cities,) 

Advene, <^ Sdeucia (Bagdat), Ctesiphan, Demetrius^ Opis^ 

Gakam^j, Arhda^ Gaugamda. 

Chalonttib, L 

RivEss. — Lycus or Zdbus^ Caprus^ Physcus^ Gyndes^ Cho- 
aspes. 

The Zagros mountains separated Assyria fi-om Media* 

Chaldea, ^ Babylon or Babel^ (see description of cities) 

Babylonia, S Bologesia, Mexandria. 

MEDIA. — The northern parts of this country lying between 
the mountains and the Caspian Sea, were extremely cold and 
barren, but the southern were more fertile. It was divided 
into several provinces. 

Provincea, CUies, 

Atrofatene, r 

CoMMisENE, I Ecbatana (Hamadan), Gaza^ HecatQmpy' 
Articeios, < to*, Caspii^ Pyke^ Rages* 
Sabiene, j 

Matiana, L 
In the western part of Atropatene was a salt lake, called 

*»^ — r^^ - 
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Spania or Mareianus. Many plains in the southern part of 
Media were also covered with salt. 

SUSIANA was divided into two provinces, Elymaia and 
Cissia. Its capital was SuauL^ called in Scripture Shusan. 

PERSIA was anciently called Elam. The kingdom of ancient 
Persia at its greatest extent, included all the countries from the 
Hellespont to the Indus, above 2,800 miles, and from Pontus 
to the shores of Arabia, above 2,000 miles. The province of 
Persds or Persia Proper is now Pars. Its principal cities were 
PersepoUa (Estakar, see description of cities), Aipadana (Is» 
pahan), PoMigardcb, 

Q^Z \ ^^^S^rmo9ia, Carmana. 

Abia, AHeoafha or Aia JUexandria (Candahar). 

Bactbiana, Badra (Balk). 

SooDiANA J Maracanda TSamarcand), Oa6(s, Mexandria 

^ \ or Cyreschata (Krojund). 
Htbcania, Ifyrcania^ Zaaraearta^ Syringia. 

INDIA. This extensive country was divided by Ptolemy 
and the ancient geographers into India witkin and India be- 
yond the Ganges, The first division answers to the modern 
division of Hindoostan ; the last to the Birman empire, and to 
the dominions of Pegu, Siam, &c. India took its name from 
the Indus which formed its western boundary, The peninsula 
of Malaya was known by the name of^urea Chersoneaua, 

Cities.— Toapi/a, Aamoa^ Caspira (Cashmere), Serinday 
Sogdi^ JUexandria^ J)ry8a. 

Rivers. — ^The principal branches of the Indus were the 
Hydaspes^ Acesina^ Hydraotes^ and Hyphasis. The Condo- 
chates and Jomanes were branches of the Ganges. 

Gulfs. — Barygazenus (Cambay), Gre^U Bay or Magnus 
Sinus (Siam). 

Islands. — Salice or Taprobana (Ceylon), Jahadii (Su- 
matra). 

* SCYTHIA was a general name given by the Greeks and 
Romans to a large portion of Asia, and was divided by them 
into Scythia within and Scythia beyond Imaus. Scythia within 
Imaus was bounded on the west by the Rha and Asiatic Sar- 
matia, on the north by unknown countries, on the east by part 
of the chain of Imaus, and on the south by the country of the 
Sac®, by Sogdiana and the Caspian. Scythia beyond Imaus 
was bounded on the north by unknown countries, on the west 
by Imaus, on the south by India, and on the east by Serica.. 
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A comddenble naCioii of Scytbia was the Massag^taei' er Great 
Getae, whose principal dwellmg^ was norii^ of th^ JAxaftes. 
Sooth-east of these was the great nation of theSaeee, and north 
of the Saeaer were placed the Seres^ ^ose oomilry was Seriea. 

The ilimiftr iB0«»tains<H»re6peiidwidl the Al^ liseMef 
city was Jbseion. 

Biit httie was known of the Ninas', placed east of Sema^ or 
the tribe of t^ name placed east of India. 

S ARM ATI A. This country wasdmded mioBuropeaK and 
AtfioHtfSamiatia; the fkst^ bounded oh tlienorA by the Ocean, 
on the west by Germany and the Vistula, and extended to the 
Euxine on the east, bein^ parted from Asiatic Sdrmatia by tbt 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, Palus Moeotis and Tanaisi Asiatic Sar- 
matia extended from ^ Tanais, boimded south by the Enxiiie 
sea and mountains of Caucasus, around the northern cAiore of 
the Caspiaa sea. In the east its meta were the Bhi (Wolga), 
JR%mtcu«, and Daix which fbB into the Caspian* In the west 
was the HypcHuh which Ml isto ^le Eimne. 

AFBICA* 

The state of learning and civilizati^i in seme parts of Africa 
was much better in ancient tiian in modem times. 

AFRICA PROPER included the celebrated republia of 
Carihage^ which about diree himdiedyeaus befefse the Chiistian 
era, was superior to Rome itself in respect to many of the arts, 
particularly tiiat of navigation. Besides Carthage, its cities 
were Zama^ Utica^ Adrumetum^ Tuttts, ThapM»^ Capsa, 

The river Bagraieig passed through this country and Nu- 
midia. 

EGYPT, a little before the Christian era was one of the &8t 
countries of the ancient world, and in point of commercial 
importance it exceeded all its contemporaries. It was distin- 
guished for its superiority in science and art^ and for its canals, 
pyramids, imd other public w<»rks, whose unrivalled grandeur 
is attested by the ruins which still e^ust. 

DivUioTu, CUut and Totonf* 

r Alexandria^ (see description of cities,) SRco- 

Lower Egypt < ^^*'' P<?«w«tt»i, Heroopalis, LatopaUs, 

' I Atsinoe (Suez). From this place a eaaal 
L was cut to one of the brancbesof the Nile- 
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Diffinfitu, Cities and Towns, 

Heftanomis "] 

or j MempMs^{aee description of cities,) PtolC" 

Thebais y mais (Girge), Coptos^ Syene^ Thebes or 

or I 2>tojfpoZi», (see description of cities.) 

Uppeb Egypt, J 

NUMIDIA was separated from Mauritania by the river 
Ampsagas, Cirta was its capital. 

MAURITANIA, (from which the Moors derive their name,) 
was the seat of numerous Roman Colonies, established on its 
coasts. 

LIBYA was properly the country bordering on the great 
Syrtis. The name was used by the Greeks for the whole of 
Africa. Its divisions were Cyrenaica and Marmarica, 

TRIPOLIS lay between the Syrtis Major (Gulf of Sidra,) 
and the Syrtis Jlfinor, (Gulf of Cades.) It received this name 
from its containing three principal cities ; Septisj CEa (Tri* 
poli,) and Sabrata^ 
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CITIES. 

View of the most Important Cities of the Ancient World, 

Babylon was long the most celebrated city of the world. 
The walls built of large bricks, cemented by bitumen, were 350 
feet high, 87 feet thick, and 60 miles in circumference. The 
form of the city was a square, its sides subtending the four 
cardinal points. The towers on the walls were only 250 in 
number, several places being surrounded by marshes, and 
therefore sufficiently secure without towers. There were 100 
gates — 25 on each side, all of solid brass. From these ran 
straight streets intersecting one another, and dividing the city 
into squares. Around these squares stood the houses, sepa- 
rated by certain intervals, and three or four stories high. The 
space in the middle of each square was generally laid out in 
gardens, but pasture grounds for cattle were reserved. 

In the centre of the city stood the Temple of Belus, a. 
massy square edifice, half a mile in extent every way. The 
river Euphrates flowed through it, and over this river mss s^ 
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bridge; more ihBXk half a mile in length. At tiie eiui of ^e 
bridge were two palaces that communicated with each other, 
by a vault buih under the channel of the river. Before the 
bridge and vault could be buflt, a kke 37 miles square and 
35 feet deep) was dug to receive its waters. After this was 
completed, the river was again permitted to flow in its ancient 
channeL 

The hang^g gardens were works scarcely less stupendous. 
They are said to have contained a square extending 400 Ibet 
on each side. They consisted of terraces rinng one above 
another, like the seats of a theatre, and carried up to the 
height of the walls of the city. These ten'aces were sup- 
ported on arches, and were watered from the Euphrates by 
means of engines. Laige trees grew upon them, and they 
had, at a distance, the appearance of a woody mountain, in- 
termixed with the most beautiful flowers and plants of all 
kinds. 

The ruins of Babylon are found, by modem travellms, in 
the vicinity of Hellah. They consist chiefly of immense piles 
of bricks cemented by bitumen, some of which stretch along 
the plains 1650 feet, and rise to the- height of 60 feet. By 
far the most stupendous and surprising ruin is called by the 
Arabs, ^^ Birs Nimrad^^^ by some supposed to have been tbe 
tower of Belus. It is a mound or hill of ruins, 198 feet in 
height and £260 feet in circumference. — On its summit is a 
solid pile37 feet in height, formed of fine burnt bricks, <;oveied 
with inscriptions. 

Nineveh exceeded ail the early cities of Asia, except 
Babylon. Its walls were 100 feet high and so broad that three 
chariots could be driven on them abreast. They were 48 
miles in circuit and defended by 1500 towers ; each 200 feet 
in height. Some vestiges of the ruins of Nineveh are supposed 
1^ late travellers, to exist on the east bank of the Tigris, op- 
posite Mosul. 

Jerusalek was built on four hills, Sion, Acra,, Moriah, and 
Bezetha, or Kainopolis, that is, the new town. It was sur- 
rounded by a triple wall, about 8 miles in circumference. 
On Moriah stood that magniflcent building, the Temple, which 
was also a kind of fortress. The city was situated on a stony 
soil, and the country around it for several miles being dry and 

^rren, it was not well supplied with wat»« Its principal 
mtain was called Siloa, or Gihon. The modern city, which 
is built on the ruins of KainopoUs, is small in comparison 
with the ancient. 
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PAUfl^ir thought to have beea theTadmor in the De- 
snt, buiE b7 Solonion. Its splendid ruins, which mark its 
former madRficence, connst of temples, palacea, and porti- 
«oeB, of Greoian architectwe, scattered over an extent of 
severalmiles. Of these, tiie most remarkable is the temple 
of tb^un. 

Balbkck o[ Heliopolis bad also a most magnificent temple 
of the Sun, t(te ruins of whidi limn the most conspicuous ob- 
ject, amidst the gloomy romuns of its ancient grandeur. 

Persbtdus, burnt by Alexander tiie Great, exhibits in its 
oxtea^A ruioif some traces of its ancient splendour. These 
are foui^i^^ Estakar. 

EpHEs^^tSr a mass of rains, was an illustrioue Greek 
city. Here^vas the celebrated temple of Diana, which was 
220 years in building, and which was burnt on the night that 
Alexander was bom, by one Erostratus, who determined to do 
^iOmetbing for which his name should be remembered. It 
rose however firom ils ruins, with superior splendour. It was 
22B feet in length and 200 in breadth. The roof was sup- 
ported by 1S7 columns 60 feet high. 



Temple of M&nnon. 

Thkbes or Diospous, extended on both sides of the Nile, 
und from the extent of its astonishing ruins, it must have been 
27 miles in circumference. At Luxor, the largest village on 
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the ruins, stands the temple of Memnon, whi^ht9((h||agh less 
extensive than several other temples of this cit|^ is now in a 
better state of preservation. . W 

The European traveller, on entering the ruins of Tbpbes, 
is struck with the pecuUar features, and colossal dimensions 
of every thing about it. The smallest pillars of thflbmples 
are seven and a half feet in diameter — somea>f the largest, 
eleven. Huge images of stone, sometimes of 1 ^Nfeet in height, 
placed in di&rent postures, obelisks, sphinxes, and ^Bier ruins, 
which tower above the surrounding palm-trq^s^ -poake him 
'^ feel as if he had entered a land of giants^UgH^-. . ^^ * 

On the western bank of the Nile, 16 mue&r^^b of the 
I>elta, was Memphis, the ancient metropolis ||y|||||^ Since 
the fifteenth century even its ruins have entir<# disappeared. 

Near this place are the Pyramids. ThesS stupendous 
fabrics, according to the accounts of travellers, are forty in 
number. Three of Uiem are larger' than the others. The 
largest is about 500 feet in height, and covers eleven acres of 
ground. In the vicinity was the lake Moeris, at the south of 
which was the famous labyrinth that was said to contain 3000 
chambers. This, as well as the pyramids, was used for bury- 
ing places for the kings. 

Alexandria. The plan of Alexandria was first laid, and 
flie city built by Alexander the Great. It was situated about 
twelve miles west of the mouth of the Nile, between Lake 
Mareotis and the island of Pharos, which was joined to the 
main land by a mole or causeway, near a mile long, with a 
bridge at each end of it. The beautiful and regular form 
of this great city, second only to Rome, comprehended a cir- 
cumference of fifteen miles. The commodities of India and 
flie East were diffused from the port of Alexandria over the 
Western world. It was distinguished for its schools of the- 
ology, philosophy, and physic, but it owed its more lasting 
fame to its splendid library. This collection consisted of 
700,000 volumes, and was destroyed by the Saracens, A. D. 
842. Its population was 300,000 firee inhabitants, besides an 
equal number of slaves. Its modern name is Scanderia, 
(hough its ancient name is more common among Europeans. 

Carthage, with its ports, comprehended a space of 25 
miles in circumference. But few of its ruins are now re- 
maining. 









Rums of Athena and the Temple of Jupiier. 

Atheks was the moit distinguished city of Greece, andi»< 
more deserving our puticular attention, than any other city 
of the ancient world, if we except Rome ; and even Rome 
derived from Athena the elegant arts, by which it was em- 
belUshed. 

Athens at first cotHisted of a citadel built on the top of a 
liigh rock, seven miles and a half round, called Cecropia from 
Cecrops, its founder and first king. When from the increase 
of its inhabitants, the lower grounds were occupied by build- 
ings, the citadel was called Acropolis, or the upper city ; the 
buildings on the plain, the lower city. 

In the citadel were several magnificent edifices, the chief 
of which was the temple of Minerva, called Parthenon, which 
was ^umt by the Persians and rebuilt by Pericles. It is still 
standing, and is justly esteemed one of the noblest remains of 
antiquity. It is Z29 feet long, 101 broad, and 69 high. 

Of the temples in the lower city, the most remarkable, and 
indeed one of the most magnificent, in the ancient world, 
was that of Jupiter Olympus. It was supported on marble 
columns, the first that were constructed at Athens, and was 
half a mile in circuit. On an eminence called the hill of 
Mars, at a small distance from the citadel, was the place ' 
meeting of that celebrated council, called the Areopagus. 

Atb«is was situat«d at the junction of the Uissus and Geph 
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53118 ; but it had three harbours on the SaronrcOolf, M^Uti were 
joined to the city by two walls, called the long walls. Ooe ef 
these was five miles in length, the otiber not qmte so long. 

There were several Gymnasia, or jpltcea of exeroise, in and 
near Athens, the principal of which were the Ao«li«By, ^e 
Lyceum, and the Oynosaiges. 

A Gymnasium was a large edifice fit to contain ttOBKf ^&ou- 
sands c^ people at once, with proper places for the yoatk to 
perform their various exercises, and apartments for philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians, and all the prc^essors of the liberal arts 
to deliver their lectures, surrounded by a gard«!i waA Itocred 



grove. 



The Academy was just without the walls of li«6 <§ly iMirtihe 
Cephisus. Near it the celebrated philosopher, Plato, ImmI his 
residence on a fiirm belonging to himself, and «n it lie taiigfat 
his scholars ; which were hence called Academics. 

The Lyceum lay on the opposite side of the city, along the 
banks of the liissus. Aristotle, the scholar of Plato, having 
returned to Athens, after superintending the education of Alex- 
ander the Great, chose the Lyceum as the place of his school. 
Aristotle taught those whb attended him, walking, in the Peri« 
patos or waling place of the Lyceum ; hence his followers 
were called Peripatetics. 

The Cynosarges lay a little north of the Lyceum on a rising 
ground. The most noted philosophers who taught here, were 
Diogenes the Cynic, and Zeno the founder of the sect called 
Stoics. 

By an account taken under Demetrius Phalereus, soon after 
the time of Alexander, the inhabitants of Athens amounted to 
440,000, of whom much the greater part were slaves. 

Sparta, of which a few ruins are found near the modem 
Misitra, was situated at the foot of mount Taygetus. It was 
six miles in circumference, the houses small and withoi^ orna- 
ment, not built close together, but divided into different images 
according to the ancient manner of the Greeks. It was not 
surrounded by walls, till it fell under the dominion of tyrants 
after the time of Alexander the Great. 

Thebbs was surrounded by a wall five miles and a half in 
circumference, having seven gates. 

BTZAzrrnTiii was made the seat of the Roman Empire by 
Constantine the Great A. D. 330. Among the causes, vAAdx 
induced him to prefer it to Rome, was the peculiar beauty of 
the situation. 



It occupied * point of land between the Propontis and a long 
cove, which fcwmed an excellent harbour. CooBtantine greatly 
enlarged its limits, and made it resemble Rome by covering 
seven bills. What was the ancient city, is now occupied l^ 
the seraglio. 




Coliaeum, or Amphkheatre of Titus. 



Rome was founded by Romulus on the Mons Palatinus or 
Palatiae hill. By degrees it was extended to cover six othet 
bills, Mons Capitohnus, Quirioalis, .Viminalis, Esquilinus, Cm- 
liuB and Aventinus. Its walls were 13 or 14 miles in extent, 
and it had 37 gates. The Palatiae hill was the residence of 
the kings and emptors. On the CapitoUne were the Capitol, 
and the Tarpeiao Rock from whence condemned criminals were 
thrown. At the foot of the CajHtoline Hill was the Forum, 
where the people listeqed to the harangues of their orators. 
Along the Tiber was the Campus Martins, where they assem- 
bled to (pve thw' votes, and where the youth- performed their 
exercises. The aqueducts, which supplied Rome with water, 
were carried over valleys for many miles, supported on brick 
arches reared at a prodigious expense. -Some suppose the su- 
burbs of ancient Rome to have been so extensive, that including 
them the city was 60 miles in circuit : but that they were inha- 
bited (wly by people of inferior rank, as -no remains of splendid 
edifices are fi>und without the walls. The number of its in- 
habitants in the reign of Trajan is s^posed to have been four 
milhons. . 
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The ancient wail is generally preserved and exhibits a great 
variety of materials and workmanship, in the repairs of different 
ages* Some of the gates are stiU in use. 

A great part of the modern city is built on the Campus Mar- 
tins, and most of the space within the walls is now covered with 
ruins, or hiid out in gardens and vineyards. 

Rome was the capital of the most important empire with 
which history presents us. It was enriched by its sovereigns 
with the spoils of the numerous and populous countries which 
they conquered. The immei>se obelisks of a single block of 
granite, which were transported from Egypt, still remain to show 
the vast labour and expense which they incurred to adorn 
Rome with the trophies of a conquered world. Had we no evi- 
dence of its opulence and splendour but the accounts of histo- 
rians, we should consider these exaggerated ; but they are fully 
confirmed by the numerous ruins of magnifi.cent structures, with 
which the modern city abounds. 

The Pantheon is the only entire specimen of Roman archi- 
tecture which has survived the wreck of ages. Its immense 
dome 1 50 feet in diameter, its beautiful marble pillars of a single 
pfiece 42 feet in height, and its massy doors of brass, stijl remain 
in their original state. 

The hatha of Dioclesian and Caracalla furnish. poUe speei- ' 
mens of the grandeur and extent of such edifiq^ (ih ancient 
Rome. They contained not only baths and an immense basin 
for swimming, but around them, libraries, rooms for refresh- 
ments and halls for exercise, places of amusement and even 
temples. The baths of Dioclesian cover a great extent of 
ground, and a single hall now forms a church of considerable 
size. The baths of Caracalla occupied a square of a quarter of 
a mile in length )ind nearly the same in breadth, and its halls 
surpass most modem churches in loftiness and si^e. The spe- 
cimens of statuary found in these ruins are the admiratibn of 
the world, and with the paintings found in the baths of Titos 
fiilly prove, that the elegance of these ornaments corresponded 
to the grandeur of the buildings. 

The mausoleum of' Adrian forms the modem castle of St. 
Angelo, and th§ tomb of Augustus is so capacious that it is used 
as atheatre. From the hill of tlie ancient capitol you see on 
one'side the Palatine Mount, covered with the majestic ruins of 
the palace of the CasssEra On the other, is the triumphal column 
of Trajan, towering to the height of 120 feet. In front are the 
Forum and the Sacred Way, with the ruins of six temples and 



HERCCLAHKIIH AMD FOKPEIl. 

three magoificent triumphal arches. The arches of Constantine 
and Severus are atiil almoat entire. 

The Sacred Way terminates with the Coliseum ; the most re- 
markable of all the monuments of Rome. It ia aome4imea called 
the amphitheatre of Vespasian, and sometimes of Titus ; be> 
cause it was built by these two princes. It is mote than 1600 
&et in circumfMence and was capable of containing 100,000 
spectators. It consiats of four stories ; the lower adwned with 
columns of the Doric order, the next, of the Ionic, and the two 
Upper^ of the Cofinthian. In this and other similar edifices, 
were exhibited the battles of gladiators with each other and 
with wild beasts ; and probably on this very spot, thousands of 

«ar(7TB were exposed to the rage of ferocious animals, and shed 
eir blood for the religion of Christ. 

From these facts we gain inatruction, not only with respect 
to the manners of the people in those ages, but also concerning 
the disposition of th«i rulers. 



Herculanbuii and PoHFsn, c(Hisiderablc towns near Na- 
ples, were overwhelmed by a dreadful eruption of Vesuvitifi, 
DS 
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A. D. 79.* Herculaneum was discovered in 1713, and Pom- 
peii about 40 years after. Herculaneum is covered with a mass 
of solid lava to the depth of 60 or 70 feet, on which the modern 
village of Fortici is built; and the excavations are^ entirely sub- 
terranean. 

Pompeii was buried in a shower of sand and ashes, whick 
formed a bill over its ruins, now covered with vineyards^ A 
passage has been excavated through tiiis hiU, from the northern 
to the southern wall of the city, several streets have been opened 
to the light, and numerous public edifices, private dwellings, 
and sepulchral monuments, have been discovered. In the lan- 
guage of a recent traveller, "" We have already seen many of 
Uie monuments of the pride and power of the ancient Romans l 
but we had never before been admitted into their domestic re- 
tirements nor permitted to judge of their wants or their com- 
ibrts." Their dwellings, gardens, and shops, their baths, tem- 
ples, theatres, and halls of justice, remain in the state in which 
they were left ; and some contained the skeletons of the unhappy 
occupants, in the attitude of flight, or in places of concealment. 
Furniture, kitchen utensils, instruments of art, and even a library 
of books and some articles of food and clothing reduced to char- 
coal, still remain for our inspection. 

. The houses are built in the style still common in the east. 
usually of one story and without chimneys, with a central court 
often surrounded by a colonnade. The chambers are smaU, 
but lofty, usually opening into the court, and receiving all their 
light through the door. They seldom communicate with each 
oUier. They were finished with great neatness, the floors 
usually paved with Mosaic work, and the walls coloured or 
adorned with paintings often exhibiting their amusements and 
their vices, l^xe streets are narrow, often only 6 or 8 feet in 
width, and never more than 24. They are furnished with si46* 
walks for foot-passengers, and like modem Naples, are paved 
with lava. The deep traces worn by the cart wheels prove the 
antiquity of the city when it was destroyed. At the corners of 
the streets there were reservoirs of water or public fountains, 
most of which are still remaining. Many of the statues which 
adorned their temples, theatres, and public places, have been 
preserved. Sometimes the household gods were found, and in 
one instance a private bhapel, with its altar and its deity. 



* Tbe plan and deicription of Pompeii, and the acooont of the present state 
of Rome, were furnished by Mr. Woodbridge, whOTisited those cities in 18IU 
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^^ These venerable objects seem to come forth as from their 
tomb, where no modem hand' could, have disturbed them, to in- 
struct us concerning the times in which they were intefred.*' 

Explanation of the Plan. 

Aff this 10 the only ancient city, whose plan and bnildinsa ha^e been so fully 
exhibited in modem times, it appears to claim particular description. 

Without the eastern wall of tlie eity ie^im Amphitheatre of considerable size^ 
in good preservation, which is not included.in the present plan. It is cummon 
to enter uie ruins on the southern side, at the marine gate, which opens into the 
court O. This is supposed, from the arnitt found in it, and the rude inscriptions 
on the walls, to have been the Military Quarters or Guard House. The first 
objects of interest are the two theatres, the comic theatre at N, and the tn^ic 
fit M, The stage and the seats for spectators are still partially preserved. 

From these theatres yon pass to the Portico, as it is termed, at 6, a square 
surrounded wi^ a colonnade, it contains the foundation of a temple at H, pro- 
lyably of Hercules. Near this, the temple of Isis, /, still preserves a number of 
columns, with its shrine, its altars, the place where the ashes of sa<^rifices were 
deposited, and the fountain where the {[iriests usually performed their ablutions. 
The temple of Esculapius, if, is less complete. At a little distance from these 
buildings, is the If'orum, P, surrounded with temples and halls of justice. At 
C is the temple of Jupiter, and at D that of Venus. In the latter, the columns 
of tiie portico, and the shrine with its beautiful mosaic pavement, are in good 
preservation. At E is the Basilica or jud«;raent hall, surrounded with columns 
—the judgment seat at one end, with a dungeon beneadi it, and the rostrum or 
pulpit for the orator on one side. Near it are several large buildings, probably 
designed for public offices ; and in front, several pedestals for statues. The 
whole forum was undergoing repairs at the time of the eruption, and the work 
appears as if left at the moment. A column half finished, a capital whose orna* 
ments just begin to project from the marble, a wall half laid, seem indications of 
the recent presence of^^the architects, and 8ad monuments of their sudden flight. 

FS*om this interesting spot you pass throueh several streets of dwellings, with 
shops of jewellers, apothecaries, surgeons, grocei;8, bakers, &c. indicated by 
the instruments or emblems of their business ; and at the distance of three quar- 
ters of a mile from the marine gate, you pass out of the northerng^ of the city. 
Here you enter the street of tombs, J?, lined on each side with sepulchral monu- 
ments, some of C( nsiderable beauty. 

The last object of interest, on this side of the city, is the house of Marcos 
Arrius Diomedes, or as some suppose, the villa of Cicero, Af a more extensive 
and elegant private dwelling, than any which has been discovered. It is of two 
stories, witn a garden and fish pond on one side, and very extensive cellars 
around it. In the garden, two skeletons were found in the attitude of flight, 
one carrying a lamp and keys, the other following with a vase of jewels and 
coins. In the cellars a number of skeletons were discovered, whose forms had 
left a mould in tbe ashes around. Not more than ninety skeletons, in* al^ 
have been found in Pompeii, one of which was fastened in the stocks, in the 
military quarters. 

When the student has learned and recited the above article in detail, let hioi 
answer the following questions. 

Of which of the cities described was the circumference greatest ? Mention 
the circumference of some of the others in the order of their siae. Which 
cities had the greatest number of towers ? Which city is most important from 
its connexion with sacred history ? Which is supposed to have been the richest 
city in the world ? Which was the capital of the greatest empire ? Which the 
roost distinguished for the elegant arts 7 Which for the strength of its walls 
and towers, and the labour bestowed on the works in and around it 7 Describe 
»ome of those works. Which eitie» present extoisiTe mins ? In which two is 
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ike Mott dUtii^^fliriwd rain, a temple of tlie Sun? In ivbat dtj ue flie nana 
of a more gkantie itractore than in any other 7 What it the size of the pillars 
and other olneeta found in theie mins ? Describe themost distingniihed amon^ 
the miw of Bobmui edifices among thoee of Athens. From wlwt mint do we 
get some knoided^ of the domestic arrangements of the ancients 7 

EXPLANATIONS OF THE MAPS. 

DificuUies occurring iu the Siudy rf Ancient Mapsj etatedand 

explained by Examples,* 

] St. The general appellation cf countries frequently changed. 

ExAJiPLES. As Syria repeatedly passed from one empire to 

another, the general appellation, which it had in common with 

other countries, would at one time be the Assyrian Empire, at 

another the Roman, &c. 

The western parts of Asia Minor belonged at different time$ 
to all the great empires of the ancient world. 

2d. The particular names^ ' by which countries are disHn* 
guished in History^ have also undergone changes during the 
Hme taken in by the Ancient Maps. 

Persia about three hundred years before the Christian era> 
changed its name for that of Parthia, which it retained for some 
centuries, and then changed again, and took its ancient appel- 
lation of Persia. 

The southern part of the Grecian peninsula was called io 
Tery ancient times Hellas, but it lost this name and took those 
of Peloponnesus and Grscia Propria. 

When the Lydians are first mentioned in Ancient History, 
they are found inhabiting a small territory on the shores of the 
^gaean Sea, the name of which they had changed from Maeonia 
to Lydia. They were driven from this to the interior ; and the 
country, which they lefl, again changed its name and was called 
Ionia, while they altered the name of the country to which they 
went, to Lydia. ' A part of what is now called France, before 
it had the name of Gaul, was called Celtica. 

Some other changes of ancient names are the following : 
lUyricum changed to New Epirus. 
Scotia to lerne, then to Hibernia* 
Hesperia to Italia. 

Aram to Syria. 

Ionia, in Greece, to Achaia. 
, Caria, in Asia Minor, to Doris. 
Magna Graecia to Italia Propria. 

* See IntrodnetioB. 
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Sjria, in Asia Minor, to Cappadocia. 
Cilicia to Mysia. 

Daunia to Apulia» 

Isle of Pbseacia to Corcyra* 

Isie of Samos to Cephatenia. 

3d. Empires and Countries retaining the same name changed 
their boundaries^ and at some period of time^ contemplated by 
the ancient maps^t were much larger than at others. 
B.C. 

230(k Th£ Babylonish Empire, founded by Nimrod, con^ 

sisted of the cities of Erech, Accad, Calneh and Babel. 

Some time afler, it comprised all the country included 

within the southern bend of the Tigris and the Euphrates^ 

800. This empire included Chaldea, Mesopotamiia, Assyria 

and Media. 
700^ It took in all these countries ^cept Media, with the 
addition of Armenia, Syria, and the Holy Land, except 
that part occupied by the tribes of Benjamin and Judab% 
The Lydian Empire at first consisted of a small tract 
of country in the west of Asia Minor, on the iEgsean Sea, 
HOO. since called Ionia. Being deprived of this, the Lydians 
removed into the interior and occupied a small territory, 
whose capital was Sardis. 
562. Under Croesus it included all Asia Minor between the 
iEgsean Sea and the river Halys. 

The Median EmAre under Dejoces included a smaU 
tract of country south of the Caspian Sea, of which Ec- 
batana was the capital. It was a part of the country 
now called Irak Ajami. 
536. Under Cyrus it included Persia^ Susiana, Babylonia, 
ChaldsBa, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Bactriana, Syria, and 
the Grecian Empire in Asia. Cambyses. enlarged it by 
the addition of Egypt. 

The Grecian Empire comprised that part of Turkey 
south of lat 37^ and west of long. 37^ from London. 
333. In the time of Alexander it extended over the whole of 
Greece, took in Thrace, lUyricum, Moesia, the whole of 
the Persian Empire, a part of India and a part of what is 
now called Independent Tartwy. 
752. The Roman Empire at first consisted of Rome, then 
a small city. It extended gradually till it became the 
largest empire of the worlds 
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The aatiooi mhkk tnmpoatd tlus Empife, tmd tke ofder of time in wbieh 
tlMj were eonqneredy may be aeen from the engnviac prefixed to this work. 
The formatioii of the Roman Empire beiw illiutnitcd Dy the river Amazon. 
The foUovHnf qoettioM are to he aaawered from it. 

What natioaa were nbdoed by the Roauma, diirinc the fifth Epocha mea- 
tioned in the chronology, that u, from the fonndii^ of Rome, 753 fi. C. to S5$ 
B. C. ? Mention them in the order of time in which they were conqa««d, 
which is the aanae order aa the atreama, hv whieh they are aet 4fnm, fall into 
the Amazon, going from the vource towarw its momh. 

What coiiDtriei were sabdued by the Romans daring the aizth Epoeha, that 
i8.from356B. C.totheChnctiattera? Mention them aa before, m the order 
oi time in whieh they were sabdued. What countries were subdued by the 
Romana from the Christian era to A. D. 107, at which tune (Tnyan being 
emperor) the Roman Empire wa» at itematesi extent ? What were the two 
most important of these conqaests ? Which two of the bsanchea of the Aoui- 
amn are the most important a« to the length and nnmber of tributary streant? 
(The names of the eountrien set dnwn on them eoBstitnte the answer as to theK 
conqaests. ) What coaatriea were included in the Carthaginian empire at the 
time of iU junction with the Roman ? What with Greece ? I,<et the stndent 
find the names of the tributary streams, which ftdl into the Madeira and 
Megro, which riTcra represent Carthage and Greece on the engiavjng. 

4th. Cities^ rivers^ 4*^. as weU aa Conmtriea^ changed Mr 
names^ and at dijferenl periods of time contemplated bj/ the 
ancient maps^ were known by different appeUations. 
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Tadamora 

Byzantium 

Bagdat 

Alexandria 

Thebes 

Thinis 

Calneah 

Latopolis 

Cyreschata 

Is 

Samaria 

Sichem 



in Syria 
in Thrace 
in Assyria 
in Hyrcaoia 
in Upper Egypt 
in Upper Egypt 
in Assyria 
in Lower Egjrpt 
in Sogdiana 
in Mesopotamia 
in Judea 
in Judea 



Ago or Aeon in Syria 
Gordium in Asia Minor 



Vaalbek 

Emmaus 

Epidamnus 

Alexandria 

Chorazin 

Jehus 



in Syria 
in Judea 
in Illyricum 
in Susiana 
in Judea 
in Judea 



Salem changed to Jerusalem or 



to. Palmyra. 

to Constantinople, . 

to Ctesiphoa. 

to Antiochia. 

to Diospolis Magna. 

to Ptolemais. 

to Ctesiphon. 

to Babylon.. 

to Alexandria* 

to Eiopolis. 

taSebaste. 

to Neapohg. 

to Ptolemais. 

to Julianopolis. 

to Heliopolis. 

to Nicopolis. 

to Dyrraciuum. 

to Antiochia. 

to Julius. 

to Salem, and from 

Hierosolyma^ 



i 
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Alexandria near the Euphrates bebw Babykni, under it0 
Arabian princes was Hira, and in history is known by the 
feneral name of Aiamundari. 

5th. Places are fntpieM'^ JbuHmt hy d^erent nMmes ai the 
aame time* 

Jerusalem was called Hierosoiyraa and Cadytis. 

H^roofvolis in Lower figypt was the Pithom of Scripture, die 
Patmous of Herodotus, and the Auris a£ JosephHS. 

Antiocfaiain Syria was also catted Tbeopolis. 

BXAXVLB^ OF BIVEBS. 

Vardanios or Hypanis of Asia. 
XantlniB or Scamander. 
Pfaasis or Araxes of Armenia. 
Lycus or Zahas, Zabatus, or Zerbts of Assyria. 
6th. The same name is Jrequeritly applied to several d^erent 
places. 

EXAMTJLIES OF COI7«TRIES. 

Ionia was a name gi^en io ihe country which bordered on 
the Corinthian gulf, and aiso to a country of Asia Minor which 
lay on the ^gaean sea. 

Hbsferia is the ancient name of Spain and also of Italy. 

Doris was a northern state of Gnecia Propria, and also a 
country in the southern part of Caria. 

Arcadia was a name given to Uepta-nomis, the central divi- 
sion of Egypt, and to the central state of Peloponnesus. 

Scotia was an ancient name of Scotland and Ireland. 
• Iberia was an ancient appellation of Spain, and of a country 
east of Colchis. 

SiNjB, a country east of Serica and another of the same name 
«ast of India. 

EXAMPLES OF CITIES. 

Cities frequently received the names of their, founder, or of 
their conqueror. 

Alexander the Great was famous both for conquering cities 
^d for foun^g them, and his whole route on his great expe- 
dition is left strewed with those of the name of Alexandria. It 
is said that he founded twenty, which were called Alexandria, 
besides a number whose names were changed to this after he 

conquered them. The principal of these are enumerated 
below. 

AntiochuB and Seleucus were family names of the kings of 
Syria, and hence there are many cities in and about that conn 
try, which had the name <^ Aniiochia and Seleucia. 
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The following is a list of the names applied to a humfoer of 
cities, wi^ the countries in which they are found. 

1st Alexaiidria in the western part of Troas, 2d on the 
Euphrates in babylonia, 3d on the northern part of Syria Pro- 
pria, 4th in the southern of Asia, 5th in the northern part of 
Hyrcania, 6th on the Oxus in Sogdiana, 7th on the Jazartes, 
8Ui in India on the head waters of the Indus, 9th near Can- 
dahar, 10th on the eastern bank of the Indus, 11th in the in« 
terior of Persia, which is supposed to have occupied the site 
of Venhend, 12th at the mouth of the Tigris in Susiana. 

1st Antiochia in the northern part of Syria Propria, 2d in 
the northern part of Caria, 3d in the northern part of Pisidia, 
4th in the southern part of Cilicia, 5tb in the ncMthem part of 
Bactriana^ 6th on the Euphrates in Assyria, 7th on the Tigris 
in Susiana. 

1st Seleucia in Syria Propria, 2d in the Holy Land, 3d in 
Pisidia, 4th in Cilicia, 6th in Babylonia. 

Tboja or Trot in Troas, and in Egypt. 

Augusta in Gaul, on the Sequana, Sdon the Gu*amna. 

Latofous in Upper Egypt, and in Lower Egypt 

Thebes in Boeotia, in Upper Egypt, and in Troas. 

AxHE^iE or Athens, in Attica and in Pontus. 

Abgos in Argolis and in Acamania, both on rivers named 
Inachus. 

Panokhus in Epirus, Attica, Achaia, Mysia, Sicily, and 
Crete* 

Pella in Macedonia, Palestine. 

Larissa in Thessaly, Troas, Syria, Assyria. 

Laodicjea in the western part of Phrygia. 

Laodic^a Combusta in the eastern part. 

Laodicjea Libani and Laodicsea in Phoenicia. 

NiojEA in Gaul, Macedonia, Locris, Bithynia, India. 

Orchomene in Arcadia, Bceotia. 

Apamea in Babylonia, Syria, Phrygia. 

Hesaclea Sintica, in Macedonia. 

HERACLEAin Gaul, Asia Minor, Italy, Thessaly, 

Efidaurus in lUyricum, Argos, Lycaonia. 

EX^^PLES OP RIVEBS. 

Inachus in Argolis, Epirus. 
Peneus in Elis of Peloponnesus, Thessaly. 
Cephissus, two in Boeotia, one falls into Lake Copais, the 
other into the iEgaean-Sea. 

Hbbbus in Macedoma, Asia Minor. 
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' Lycus in Pannonia, Assyria, Bithynia, Caria, Phrygia, Pdn- 
fud, Armenia, Syria, European Sarmatia. 
AcHEBON in Epirus, Egypt, Lucania. 
Indus in India, Caria. 

EXAMPLES OF MOUNTAINS. 

Olympus in Thessaly, Bitfaynia, Galatia, Cyprus. 
Ida in Troas, Creta. 



BARBAROUS NATIONS. 

About the commencement of the Christian Era, a number 
of barbarous nations inhabited Europe. Some account of 
those tribes which were most restless, powerful, and warlike, is 
necessary to prepare us for the study of ancient history. The 
scholar might naturally be surprised, to find history describing 
these tribes in different places from those assigned them on his 
map. But he should be led to consider, that they were mostly 
in a wandering state, and that the place on the map where the 
name of tlie tribe is found, is frequently not the representation 
of their permanent residence, but sometimes of the situation in 
which they were first known, and sometimes merely that where 
they sojourned for a time. 

Of the tribes which were unsettled and roving in their habits, 
those which figure most in ancient history, fi'om being most 
powerful and warlike, were the Goths, Huns, and Vandals. 

The Goths are said to have migrated from Scythia to Scan- 
dinavia at an early period. Leaving this country, they estab- 
lished themselves in Sarmatia, on the southeastern shore of the 
Sinus Codanus. They then penetrated into the interior of the; 
same country, where they divided into two tribes, the Ostro- 
goths and Visigoths. Of these the Visigoths were the mo3< 
powerful. The Visigoths overran Dacia, Thrace, Moesia, Ma- 
cedonia, lUyricum, Italy, and the Roman provinces between 
Itady and the Danube, became masters of Rome, and settled in 
Gaul. When expelled from this country they went to Spain, 
where in the eighth century they ,were overthrown by the 
Moors, and were incorporated with that nation. 

The HtTNs, afler leaving Scythia, deprived the Goths of their 
possessions in Sarmatia, traversed the northern part of Greece, 
established themselves in Germany, and overrun the northern 
^)art of Gaxd and Italy. Their empire in the eighth century 

K 
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was destroyed by the Franks, and they mingled with the sur- 
rounding nations. 

The Yandais were originally from Scandinavia. They first 
settled in those parts of Sarmatia which lay on the southern 
shore of the Codanus. After they had miuie several encroach- 
ments on the Roman territories, ti^y united with the Alans and 
Suevi, and leaving Germany they passed through Gaul together, 
but on entering Spain the Vandds separated from the Alans 
and Suevi, and settled fot a time in the southern part of the 
country. They next invaded Africa, and proceeded through 
Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa Proper. From thence they 
crossed the Mediterranean, passed through Sicily, and besieged 
and took Rome. They then returned to Africa, where their 
kingdom in the sixth century was overturned by the Romians. 

The three most warlike, powerful, and roving nations after 
these were the Alans, Hebuu, and Gefidjb. The Alans emi- 
grated from Scythia. They crossed Sarmatia, allied themselves 
with the Vandids, and continued with that nation till the squt- 
ration in Spain ; after which they took possession of the south- 
western part of Lusitania. The Heruli and Gepidas originally 
inhabited Scandinavia. The Heruli were first settled in Sarma- 
tia, north of the Vandals, and afterwards near the PalosMasotis; 
Again crossing the continent towards the west, they sought, as 
is supposed, a peaceful home in the Isles north of Scotland. 

The GepidsB, on leaving Scandinavia, their native land, es- 
tablished themselves on the Codanus, east of the Goths, and 
afterwards on the banks of the Tanais. Compelled to follow 
their conquerors, the Huns, they traversed Gaul, but regaining 
their freedom, they dwelt in Ulyricum and Dacia. Here they 
remained till destroyed in the sixth century by the Lombards. 
The Suevi anciently inhabited Gerihany. After leaving tbe 
Vandals, they dwelt in the northern part of Lusitania, till over- 
thrown in the sixth century by the Goths. 

Other tribes still less roving in their disposition, although 
brave and powerful, were the Lombabds, Bvrgundians, 
Franks, and Saxon^. The origin of the Lombards may be 
traced to Scandinavia. They first settled in Germany, and af- 
terwards erected their kingdom in the north of Italy. When, 
in the eighth century, it was destroyed by the Franks, it in- 
cluded all the countiy north of Beneventum. The Burgun- 
dians inhabited the banks of the Vistula near the Codums. 
They inigrated to GauH and founded a considerable kingdom, 
which in the sixth century was destroyed by the Franks. The 
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original seat of the Franks was between the Sala and Mulda, 
branches of the Elbe. They afterwards possessed the country 
which lay between the Visurgis and Rhenus ; and erected a 
kingdom in Gaul by conquering and uniting with themselves 
many of the nations before noticed. 

The SaXotses first inhabited Germany. At the time of their 
invading Britain, they possessed the northern circles of Ger- 
many, and nlost of the provinces of Holland. 

There were other barbarous tribes inhabiting Germany : the 
Gatti, Chauci, Chenisci, Quadi, Narisci, Frisii, Venedi, Vinr 
dili, Lygii, who were particularly distinguished for their gloomy 
and terrific appearance, and the Cimbri, who inhabited the 
country now called Denmark, which was called from them 
CimbfisB. The Bastams were in Tyras. 

The finir principal tribes of Britain were the Brigantes, 
Silures, loeni, and Belgae. 

Sevml small tribes also inhabited Italy, the principal of 
which were the Sabini, Fidenne, Yolsci, Rutuh, Vientes, and 
Veneti. 

The Saracbns, who ovenwi the M^rthem part of Afiica, 
were followers of Mahomet, who in the sixth century founded 
the sect called by his name. 

The MooBs or Maubt were a party of Saracens who invaded 
Spain, and who were so called from their country Mauritania. 

Some general remarks occur in reviewing this account of 
the ancient and barbarous tribes. Their progress, we per- 
ceive, has generally been from north to south. It was from 
Scythia and Scandinavia (hence called the Northern Hive) that 
those swarms of barbarians issued which overrun and finally 
subverted the Roman £2mpire. 

If we contrast the situation of the moderns and ancients, we 
shall see the great advantages which we possess over them, in 
consequence of our superior geographical knowledge ; and 
we shall perceive the aptness of that common metaphor, which 
represents knowledge as light, and ignorance as darkness. 

This is illustrated by the situation of those inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire, who resided on its confines at the time when 
barbarous incursions were becoming frequent They were ig- 
norant of the figure and extent of the earth, and knew not 
what strange nations of Iniman beingsr might inhabit it, Th^ 
poets and their popular mythology had fiUed their minds with 
▼ague and frigbtfiil notions of giants and monsters, and thus 
predisposed lliem to magnify every terrific appearance ei^bit- 
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ed by their barbarous invaders. Aware of this, these invading 
barbarians arrayed themselves with a design to cause tenor by 
their appearanee. Sometimes a tribe came down upon the 
Romans clad in the skins, and with the tusks and claws of 
savage beasts : some painted in a frightful manner their iaceB 
and bodies, and some came clothed in black. They mingled 
with all that was terrible to the eye, all that was appalling to 
the ear, rushing to battle with shrieks and yells. It is no 
wonder, that when thus fearfuUy attacked by beings as ufiknown 
and mysterious to them as to us would be the inhabitants of 
another world, they became their easy prey. 

The first settlers of America encountered foes who pursued, 
in regard to exciting terror, the same policy as did the ancient 
iiavages. With the superior knowledge which modem times 
afiford, they succeeded ii) dispossessing die native barbarians of 
the land in which they were established ; while, in ancient 
times, the inhabitants of the Roman Empire Were by a simillir 
enemy driven from their country, or subjugated with it 



OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

EARLY HISTORY OF HANiOND. 

Designed to asM the Student in taking some General Views of 
the detached Facts^ which conHituie the Table o^ ChrO' 
nologp, 

A Table of Chronology is an outline of the course of hvc 
jnan afiairs, and this course has been produced by the nature 
of man, his wants, his propensities, and his powers. 

We find mankind, at the earliest periods of their history, to 
be a wandering race. They lived together in families or tribep, 
subsisting at first by hunting, afterwards by pasturage. When 
one of these bodies of men had settled down upon a hill or in 
a valley, they remained there as long as they found plen^ of 
wild animals, or good pasturage for £eir flocks, unless driven 
away by some stronger tribe. But when game or pasturage 
began to fail, they removed to some place where they had a 
prospect of finding better ; or if they received inteUigence of 
some weaker tribe, who possessed fl(>cks and herds, the wetflfli 
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of the times, sufficient to tempt them to undertake a conquest, 
they would attack, and, if successful, either drive them firom 
the ground and occupy it themselves, or force them to remain 
as subjects. 

Mankind at this period of society thoi:^ht lightly of destroy- 
ing each other. They were unenlightened by science, and un* 
acquainted with that religion, which enjoins men to do unto 
others as they would that others should do unto them. Although 
regardless of the destruction of their fellow-men, they were at- 
tentive to their own preservation ; and they early began to 
consult their safety by collecting in cities; particular spots, 
about which they built immense walls, impenetrable to any as- 
sault from the rude weapons then in use. 

We iind that men, either as individuals or collective bodies, 
always act from the desire to better their condition, and to pro- 
vide for themselves whatever comforts, or remove whatever in- 
conveniences, the peculiar circumstances in which they are 
placed bring into their view. As their circumstances change, 
they feel new inconveniences, and perceive new objects of en- 
joyment brought within their reach ; and hence are continually 
led from one improvement to another. 

Thus as before stated, men collected in cities to obviate the 
inconvenience of being exposed without shelter to hostile at- 
tacks ; and this caused a change in the state of society, which 
led theni^to invent and improve the arts. 

While in a wandering state, they could not have convenient 
houses, and could possess but few utensils ; for what they had, 
must be frequently removed. But as soon as they became 
settled, these comforts were placed within their reach, and 
their inventive powers were set at work to obtain them. 
' Man's first care is to provide for the wants of his body. Till 
that is done he has not leisure to pursue any other object. 
Hence savage tribes build their first habitations from no other 
motive than to shelter themselves from the inclemencies of the 
weather. Having done this, they find within themselves other 
principles of action. The love of beauty and order begins to 
unfold itself, and they are no longer satisfied unless the eye is 
pleased. Their invention is then further taxed to unite ele- 
jgance with convenience in the construction of their houses^ 
flumiture, &c. 

But if each individual had possessed a settled home, remote 
from all others, although he should tave felt the desire to em- 
bellish it, be would not have been able ; for being obliged to dc 

E 2 I 
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with bis own bands every kind of labour necessary tobis sobsis- 
fence, be could not Imvn to perform any thmgr well« But when 
people were collected in cities, one man would be constantly 
employed in making houses, another in making fumitwe, &c. 
The carpenter would then build the bouse for tbe cabinet 
maker, wbilethecabinetmakermade the fbmiturefi)r him. £ach 
being constantly occupied in his own trade, would become ex- 
pert, and be constantly improving in the art which he practised. 
Thus the naturtd love of elegance, operating on men in ntna- 
tions where they had leisure to indulge it, and could make a 
division of labour, gave rise to the invei^on and improvenent 
of the arts. 

The introduction of the arts naturally led to commence. In- 
deed they are connected with each other ; for as soon as men 
began to follow distinct trades, each would make more of tfaaf 
sort of things which it was his business to make, than he wanted 
for his own use ; and, of course, he would wish to exchange it 
for what he wanted, of that which was produced by tbe labour 
^some other person. 

From traffic arose the use of money, which, when once in- 
vented, stimulated to further improvement in the arts, and to 
enterprise in commerce. 

The extensipn of tribes into Empires proceeded chiefly in 
one or more of the following ways. 1st, conquest ; 2d, the pro- 
tection afforded by cities to the surrounding country ; Sd, con- 
federation. 

1st. Conquest. Suppose the time to have existed when man- 
kind were collected only in small tribes. When two of these 
met in a hostile manner, the stronger wotild prevail and become 
increased by adding to itself the weaker. Thus strengthened 
it might easily overcome other tribes, as large as it was itself 
at the commencement of its career. But in the mean time 
other wariike tribes would also have been strengthened by tbe 
conquest and addition of smaller ones. In a contest between 
two thus increased, whichever prevailed, a junction would be 
formed, and thus an empire begin to exist. 

The union of many small tribes to make one great naAion, r e- 
eembles the union of many small streams to make one great 
river. When one rivulet meets with another, the smaller is 
turned out of its course and becomes apart of the largo*, whick 
thus swelled easily tarns into its current a third and a fourth. 
It then meets with streams formed like itself by a union of 
ofliers. As they meet they unite, and thus acquire a strengfli 
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of current, which enables them to turn aside all others whieh 
would cross their passage. Thus the formation of the Roman 
Empire may be delineated in a manner sensible to the eje^ by 
that of the river Amazon ; one, the most important empire, and 
the other, the largest river of the world. {See the Engraung.) 

2d. Empires arose from the protection which cities afforded 
to the inhabitants of the surrounding country. 

The waUed cities afforded a place oi refuge from the incur- 
sions of hostile tribes not only to those who constantly dwelt 
within them, but to the neighbouring inhabitants, who upon 
occasions of alarm fled to them, and were with thek flocks and 
herds received within the city. 

When men are so weak as to need protection, they must ex- 
pect to yield obedience to those from whom they receive it. 
They must in this case barter their liberty for thdr preserva- 
tion ; for mankind love power, and may be expected to exer- 
cise it where they can. The inhabitants of the city would not 
be at the pains to protect the people of the country, unless they 
would be submissive. Hence whoever was chief or king of a 
great city, governed the country around it, generally to an in- 
definite extent. 

Empires which began in this way were generally increased 
by conquest, and those which arose thiefly from conquest were 
considered the more firmly established, the stronger they made 
their fortresses. 

3d. Co^ederation. When a number of contiguous states 
Gmnd themselves in danger from some common enemy, they 
best consulted their safety by uniting for common defence. Oir 
this principle solely the first confederations appear to have been 
fbrmed ; but they have been found productive of so many ad- 
vantages, that as mankind become more enlightened, confe- 
deracies are more frequent and better organized. 

From this view of die early state of society wesee^at citief» 
were comparatively more important to the ancient world than 
to the modern. That this is true, will appear in the comparison 
of ancient with modern chronology, from considering how muck 
greater proportion <^ articles are cont|iined in the former, which 
relate to their founding of cities, their conquest, and destruc- 
tion. The walls of cities could not prove a defence against 
gunpowder, which was unknown to the ancients f buf this is- 
not the most important reason, why they are of leas conse- 
quence now than ic^merly. Mankind have found that to re- 
spect die rights of others is fte only way to secure dieir own ; 
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and hence they have bj degrees learned to frame wise systems 
of policy ; so that they are now protected by public opinion, 
government, and laws. ' 



timMLTkM to l9wfructo-«, on teaching the Table cf Cbronolagy, 

/ I hftTe found that in giving^ P^pi^ tables of chronology to learn, I impoced apon 

than an ^npleaaant, and a miitlesB taak ; for the^ aoon fofgot the munbers 
which they nad learned ; I thm became aatiaficd, that in attempting too mnch, 
I had failed of doing any thing effectnally . 

In order to obriate thin difficulty, the subjoined table is degigncd to be taught 
In the following manner : 

Let the dates of the epoohas be perfectly committed to memory. They 
Should be attended to at every recitation, while the pupil is learning the table. 
Let those circumstances of the events, which are print^ in the lai|^ type, be 
learned in the order of time. If the pupil is oamhl to notice how the CTents 
stand upon the paffe, he will be able to do this without difficulty. Next let the 
events of the table oe committed entire ; and answers to the georraphical vpKt- 
f ions learned from the maps. Then from the dates of each epo<£a, let three or 
ibwr be selected and committed to memory. It is not so important what date? 
are learned, as it is .to have a few fixed m the mind as pomts from which Co 
leekon others. Let the pupils therefore take their choice. In selecting, they 
will be induced to examine them all, although ther will probably fix where 
there is some peouliari^ of numbers, such as several of the same kind standing 
together. Some of these peculiar dates are purposely introduccNl into ^ table. 

Some time is requisite to learn the table well. Tlie sum of im[Hrovement 
cannot always be estimated b^'the number of pages gone over. 

The instructer would find it profitable to ask his pupils frequently, in the 
eonrse of their recitations, at abdut what time events happened, whi^ are men- 
tioned in the table, but whose dates they have not leaned. If they have atten- 
tively gone through the jtudy as directed, they will have acquired that general 
knowledge, which will enable them to answer such quettioBs with sumeicnt 
correctness'. 



CHRONOLOGY 

CONNECTED WITH GEOGRAPHY. 

BwUion of Andient Chronology into Epoehaa. 
according to Lavoisne, 

FIRST EPOCH A. 

. From the Creation of the World, B. C. 4004, to the Calling 
ef Abraham, B. C. 1921. 

SECOND EPOCHA. 

From the Calling of Abraham, to the Institutipn of the Pass- 
over, B. C. 1491. Date of the First Map. 

(See DiRction^ fcc, at the doae of the Wailiu) 
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THIRD EPOCHA. 

From the Institution of the Passover, to the Death of 
Solomon, B. C. 980. Date of the Second Map. 

FOURTH EPOCHA. 

From the Death ef Solomon, to the fonadation of Rome. 
6. G. 752. Date of the Third Map. 

FIFTH EPOCHA. 

From the Foundation of Rome, to the Birth of Alexander 
the Great, B. C. 356. Date of the Fourth Map. 

SIXTH EPOCHA. 

From the Birth of Alexander the Great to the Nativity d' 
JesuB Christ. Date of the Fiflh Map. 

TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY. 
B.C. 

4004. The Creation of the World. 

2348. The Universal Deluge ; after which Nodi'i AA rated qb the 

MoonUiBAnntt a 
2£22. Ninus, King of Assyria, began to reign, b 
2217. Babylon and Nineveh buUt. 

Babylon, by Mmurod, who founded the BabyloDuh Monu^hy; 
Nineveh, by Amut, who founded the Aoyrian Monsrchy. c 

2189. Sicyon founded, d 

2 1 88. Monarchy of Egypt, founded by Menes. e 

1921. The Calling of Abraham. 

Abraham was called in the Land of Haran. / 

1866. Kingdom of Argos, founded by Inachus. g 

1556. Kingdom of Athens, founded by Cecrops, at the head of 

an Egyptian Colony, h 
1546. Troy, rounded by Scamander. i 

1522. Amphictyonic Council instituted. 

It deriTed ita name from its founder, Amphietyon ; its medliogs were 
' held at Thermopylc. j 

1520. Corinth built, k 

1519. Thebes built by Cadmus, a Phoenician, who also introdoces 

Letters into Greece. I 



a Where was mount Ararat ? h Where was Assyria ? e Babylon 7 Nineyeh ? 
dSleyon? sEgypt? /The Land of Haran ? gr Where was Argos? Mb 
what diiectioD was Athens from Esypt? What sea most Cecrops hay<i 
crossed? t Where was Troy? ; ThermopTbB 7 ACorinth? i What Sea 
most Cadttrai hare ercMed firom Phsenieia to Thebes ? 
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1491. Institution of the Paasover. 

Tbe 9Mf0f«r was inttitiilBd wbai the diildreii of lKMl,led by 

MoiM, left Eg^ for the Lend of Cenaui. m 
1453. The Olympic Games instituted. 

These gtmet were eelehnled at Olynpia, end eonauted prinoiiMlIf 

of atUetic ezereiiet. n 
1406. Minos reigns in Crete, and giyes lawi to the Cretaas. o 

1263. The Argonautic Expedition. 

Thia ezpeditkm waa from Thebes to Colehis ; and wai nadertaken 
by JaMm, to avenge the death of a kinsman, and recoyer tnasues 
seised bj the coverament of Colehis ; these treasores were spokien 
of as the "goQen fleece." p 

1252. Tyre built by the Sidonians. q 

1 202. Salamis built by Teucer. r 

Celebrated Expedition of the Greeks against Troy. 
The Grecian fleet sailed from Sphet«; the Greeks destroyed Tcpy 
after a siege of ten years, s 

1055. David Ring of Judea. t 

1004. The Temple Dedicated, which was bnflt by King Solomin at 
Jerusalem, u 

980. The Death of Solomon. 

886. Homer's Poems brought from Asia to Greece. 

Sereral places claim the honour of girhig birth to thia Poet; IflMiig 
whioii are Smyrna, and the Islaad of Scio. v 

884. Repubhc of Sparta, reformed by Lyeurgus. w 

869. Carthage founded by Dido, who fled from Tyre, a; 

820. Nineveh taken by Arbaces, governor of Media, y 

769. Syracuse built by Archias of Corinth, z 

752. Rome founded by Romulus, a 

721 . Samaria taken by Salmanazer, which ends the Uraditish King* 

dom. b , 
658. Byzantium founded by Pausanias of Sparta, c 
606. Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar, Kingof BabyloB.d 

601. Nebuchadnezzar takes Nineveh, and ends the Aasyrian En- 

pire. e 
562. Crcesus reigns in Lydia.^ 
538. Babylon taken by Cyrus at the head of the Persian^. 

which ends the Jewish Captiyity, after it had lasted 70 yean, g 

m Where was Canaan? In what direction was Egypt from Canaan ?n Where 
was Olympia? o Crate? pCefehis? What sea mtist the ArtonanlB hare 
crossed from Thebes to Colchis ? 9 VHiere was Tyre 1 r Salamb.7 s Ephets ? 
What sea must the Grecians have passed to go to IVoy ? t How was Jads» 
ritoated ? « Of what coontry was Jerusalem the Capita 7 v Where w«5 
Smyrna? Scio? to What was the situation of Sparta ? s Where was Car- 
thage? What must have been the route of Dido? y Wbsve was Mediaf/ 
f Wha^ .Sea between Syracuse and Corinth ? a Where was Rome sitvated? 
b Samana? c How were Byzantium and Sparta situated with lesnud to each 
odinr? <f In what direction was Jerusalem from Babylon? eNihereh' 
/Where was Lydia? 9 In^what direction is Babylon fix)mP6nia? 
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504. Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, h 
490. War between the Greeks and Persians. 

The prioeipal bsttfes wen fooght— At Mmrathon where the Oebbks 
under Miltiadbs are victorions oyer the PERfliAifS imdcr Datis 
and Artaphbrnbs. At Thermoinrhw where the Penien army 
under Xbrxbs, amounting to 5,000,000, if held in eheds for three 
days by three hundred Lacedemoniana, who with their commander 
Leonioaa volontarily devoted themaelTes to death. Near fialamis 
in a naval enjKagemenL owing to the polity of Themifltoclei, the 
Greeks defeat the Pebsians. At Platea the Grbciam s under 
Aristidbs and Pausamias defeat the remainder of the Penian 
army under Mardonius. Near Mycale, on the same day, the 
Grecians defeat the remainder of the Persian fleet. At the mouth 
of the Euiymedon, the Greeks imder Cimon are victorious over a 
Persian fleet, and under the same commander defeat an army under 
Megabynes. t 

451. Capua founded by the Tuscans.^' 

444. Law at Rome for the intermarriage of the Patrician?' 

and Plebeians. 

431. The Peloponnesian war begins, k 

414. Lysander destroys the Athenian fleet at ^gos Potamos, 

which puts an end to the Peloponnesian war. 

401. Retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon from 

Babylon to the Euxiijie. I 
391. Veii taken by Camillusat the head of the Romans, m 
3B2. War between the Thebans and Spartans begins. 

The principal battles are at Leuetra and Mantinea, ilk which the 
Thebans under Epaminondas are victorious over the Lacedemonians, n 
At Mantinea, Epaminondaa is mortally wounded. 

ti86. Alexander born at Pella. o 

343. War between the Romans and Samnites, 

which led to the conquest of Italy, p 

f^38. Battle of Cheronaea, gained by Philip of Macedon ever 

the Thebans and Athenians. 
336. Thebes destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
.333. Alexander's expedition against the Persians. 

Alexander defeats Darius Codomanus, l(ing of Persia, at Gianicua 
and Issus ; he takes the cities of Tyre and Gaza, visits the Temple 
of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, defeats Darius at Arbela, takes pos- 
session of Snsa, and bums tibe Palace of Persepolis. q 
:^24. Alexander dies at Babylon. 

His empire is dismembered and divided between four of his generals, r 



^ Where is. Sardis? » Marathon? Platea? Mycale? What was the 
course of the river Eurymedon ? j Where was Capua ? A Where were the 
Peloponnesian Statet ? Where is iSgos Potamos and Sestos, which are con- 
tiguous ? / Through what countries must Xenophon have conducted his army 7 
m Where was Veii 7 n Where was Leuetra ? Mantioea ? o Where was Pella ? 
p Where was Samninm 7 q Where was the Granicus 7 Issus 7 Gaza 7 I^y bia ? 
How were Tyre and Egypt situated in regard to each other 7 Where was Ar- 
bela? Sosa? Persepolis? r In what direction was Babylon from Persepolis ? 
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30%. Demetrius Poliorcetes takes Athens. 

. W). Antioch, Edessa, and Laodicea founded by Seleucua. s 

280. Pyrrhus, king of Epinis, invades Italy, 

in aid of the Sunnites. Six yeui after, Pmlms it totally defeated 
by the Romaiu near BeaeTentam. Soon after, the Sammtes snbnift 
to the Romans, t 

264. The first Punic war begins. 

The riege of Idlybvom ends this war, after it had continaed twenty- 
three yean, tt 

219. Saguntum is taken by Hannibal, the Carthi^^nian genaral, 

which opens the second Punic war. 

Hannibal defeats Scipio and Sempronios, the Roman eommanders, 
near the Rhone, the Po, and the Trebia; then invades Etnuria;— 
aboot this time encounters the two consols Terentius and Emiliiis at 
Canna, where the Romans meet with a, great defeat. Hannibal is 
overcome ^t Zama by Scipio, which ends the war. v 

173. War between Perseus king of Macedon, and the Romans. 
After sixreara, Perseus is defeated by Panlns ^milios, vhioh ends 
the kingdom of Macedon. to 

US^. Third Punic war. 

After three years it terminaUs in the destmction of Carthage. Tlie 
same year Corinth is taken, x 

133. Numantia taken. Pergamus added to the Ronsan empire. y 

1 1 1 . Ju gurthine war . 

Jagurtha seizes npon the kingdom of Nnmidia, in opposition to the 
ri^ts of Adherfoal, who flees to the Romans for assistance. The 
Romans, under this pretence, make themselves masters of the 
country, z 
80. Julius Caesar distinguishes himself; 

He forms witfa Crassos and Pompey the first Triomvirate. In the 
first year of his reign he snbdaes the Helretii, who inradf^ the 
Roman provinces, and also the Germans, who attempted a simile 
invasion, a 

'55. C©sar lands in Britain ; subdued part of the island, b 

53. Crassus is killed in Mesopotamia. 

The war begins between Csesar and Pompey. Cssar, at the head of 
a nomerons army, marches to Rome, c 

48. CaBsar gives battle to Pompey in Pharsalia. 

He defeats him entirely ; and Pompey flees to Egypt, where he is 
slain, d 
44. Julius Caesar assassinated in the Senate-house. 



sHow was Antioch sitaated? Rdessa? Laodicea? f What sea mast Pjr- 
rhus have crossed from Epiras to Italy ? Where was Beneventura ? tt Lilv- 
hnnm ? v Saguntam 7 ^ What was the course of the Rhone ? The Po ? Tne 
Trebia? What mountains did Hamiibal pass from the River Trebia to Etru- 
ria? Where is Zama? w Where was Macedon ? .tHow were Corinth and 
Carthage situated with respect to each other 7 y Where'was Numantia ? Per- 
eamus? sNumidia? What countries must the Romans *have passed through 
from Rome to Nuraidia? a What monotains hrnst the Helvetii have crossed 
to invade Rome ? What coantnr between Germany and Italy ? b What sepa- 
rated Gaul and Britain? c What River must Caesar have passed from CiV 
alpine Gaul to Italy ?'«f Where was Pharsalia? What sea must Poraifey hare 
passed to Egypt? 
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Two yean after follows the battle of Philippi, in which Bratm and 
Cassias are defeated, e 

33. Mauritania is reduced to a Roman province. ^ 

31. Naval battle, fougbt near Actium, ends the Roman com* 

monwealth. Octavius declared sole sovereign, g 

30. Alexandria taken by Octavius, 
who recetres the tHle of Aagiistiis. h 

Jesus Christ bom at Bethlehem, four years before ihe 
oommencement of the present or vulgar era. 



MYTHOIiOGY, 

CONNECTED WITH ANCIENT HISTORY^ 

Satusn, the most ancient king of Creta, was regarded by 
the Greeks and Romans as the oldest of the gods. He was 
dethroned by his son Jupiter, and wandered into Italy, whence 
that country was sometimes called Satumia. The part of it 
which he settled was Latium. He civilized the inhabitants, 
improved the laws, and cultivated the country to such a de* 
gree, that his reign was called the golden age. At Rome he 
was honoured by a festival called Saturnalia, during which the 
Romans gave liberty to their slaves. 

JuFiTER. Although the poets sometimes speak of Jupiter 
as king of Creta, yet he is usually represented as the father and 
king of gods and men. In his childhood, his father Saturn, 
alarmed by an oracle, which foretold that his son would de* 
throne him, sought his life. He was concealed in the woods 
of Mount Ida, by the nymph Amalthea, who had a beautiful 
goat, whi^ having lost a horn, Jupiter made it the Horn of 
Plenty. He was worshipped at Lybia, under the name of Am- 
mon or Hammon, in a temple built on one of the oases of the 
desert. He is said to be the same deity whom the Babylonians 
worshipped under the name of Belus. He was called Jupiter 
Capitolinus, from the first temple built at Rome, which stood 
upon the Capitoline Hill, and was dedicated to him ; Jupiter 



e Where is Philippi ? /Manritania ? g Activm ? h What sea nrait 
Tias hove crossed to Alexandria 7 ^^ 

Where is Crete ? In what direction is Italy from Crete? la what fMPBf 
Crete is Mount Ida ? From what circnmstaiiGe shall yon remember this tmn^ 
tain? At what places was Jupiter worshipped? Describe their situation". 
What is remarked concerning the god Belas ? 

P 
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Dodonaeus, irom the city of Dodona in Chaonia, near which 
was a grove of oaks sacred to him. Here was the most ancient 
oracle of Greece. Some say that the leaves of the oaks be- 
came vocal and uttered responses to those who came to ask 
for the secrets of fbturity. There was a famous statue of Ju- 
piter at Pneneste. Hb residence was said by the poets to be 
in heaven or on the top of Mount Olympus. He was wor- 
shipped in the city of Olympus, and had there a splendid tem- 
ple. On the plain of Olympus solemn games called the Olym- 
pic games were celebrated to his honour once in five years. 

Juno, the wife of Jupiter, was worshipped chiefly in the 
idand of Samos and at Carthage. 

Vista, the virgin goddess of fire, was worshipped first at 
Troy and afterwards at Rome. The priestesses were called 
vestals. 

Oebbs, the goddess of com. Her daughter Proserpine was 
gathering flowers in the plains of Enna in Sicily, where Phito» 
the god of the infernal regions, seized her and fenced her to 
become his wife. The mother, with her torch lighted in the 
flames of ^tna, wandered over the earth in search of the 
daughter. Among other places, she came to Eleusis, where 
she restored Triptolemus, the king of Eleusis, to health, and 
taught him husbandry. Triptolemus instituted certain myste- 
ries in honour of his patroness, which were called the sacred 
rites of Geres or the Eleusinian mysteHes. She was also wor- 
shipped in Sicily. 

Minerva or Pallas was the goddess of wisdom and of war, 
and the inventress of spinning and weaving. The Athenians 
worshipped her as their tutelar deity. The Trepans had an 
image of Minerva called the Palladium^ which, they believed, 
ensured the safety of the city. 

Mass, the god of war, was worshipped at Rome and at 
Thrace, where he was supposed to reside. 

Venus, the goddess of love and beauty, was worshipped at 
Paphos, Amathus, and Idalia in Cyprus, at Eryx in Sicily, and 



In what part of Chaonia was Dodona, and for what was it distinguished ? 
18D>e re were the mountain, city, and plain of Olympus, and for what wei« they 
ffllu^nished 7 At what places was Juno worsnipped ? Describe their sits- 




— image of Mmenra is mentioned 7 In what part w vriwwv >' 

'i?^?*^ ' w^ !^**** P*rt« of the island of Crpros are Amathus, Paphos, aa^ 
Haba? In what part of Sicily is Erjx? » r r 
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at Cnidus in Caria. She was called Cytheraea, because, as 
some said, she sprung from the foam of the sea near the Island 
Cythera. She is attended by Cupu) the god of love, and the 
three Graces. 

Vulcan, being cast out of heaven, fell into the Island of Lem- 
nos, where he became the inventor of the forge. His workshop 
was in a cave under Mount ^tna, and his workmen were the 
Cpdops^ monstrous ^ants, who had but one eye in the middle^ 
ef the forehead. 

Apollo was worshipped as the god of poetry, music, medi- 
cine, augury, and archery. He was bom in the Island of Delos, 
and was supposed to reside there during the six summer 
months, but in the winter at Patara, in Lycia. In his youth he 
slew the serpent Python, and hence was called PytMus^ and 
his priestess^ Pythia. Apollo had oracles at Glares near Co- 
lophon, at Patara, and in Tenedos ; but his chief oracle was 
at Delphos^ 

We commonly find joined with Apollo, the Nine Muses^ 
who presided over the liberal arts. The Muses received differ- 
ent appellations from their favourite haunts, the principal of 
which were mount Pierius, their birthplace, mount Cithseron, 
where they dwelt, and mount Parnassus, where were two sum- 
mits, on which, if any one slept, he immediately became a 
poet. 

Diana, the goddess of woods and hunting, had a splendid 
temple at Ephesus. She had one in the Chersonesus Taurica, 
where human beings were ofiered on her altar. 

Mebcurt was born at Cyllene. He was the messenger of 
the gods^the patron of eloquence, the protector of merchants, 
the conductor of ghosts to their proper mansions, and the god 
of ingenuity and thefl. Images of Mercury, that is, shapeless 
posts with marble heads, used to be placed where several roads 
met, to point out the way. 

Pan, the god of shepherds, was worshipped m Arcadia ; 
with him were the Rural Demigods, the Satyrs^ a race part 
goat, part human. 

Bacchits, the god of wine, was wc^shipped in many parts 
of Greece and Italy. 



In whst port of Caria it CniduB? When it Cythera? Where uLemnM 7 
Delof? Patara? Ckuroi? Delphos? FV>r what ia Delphos distbgoished ? 
What were the favourite haonta of the Miues ? Describe the aitoation of 
each. Describe the places where Diaiift was wonhipped. Where is Cyl^ 
lene 7 For what was Areadia distingnished ? 






u4 KTYKOBOOT. 

NsPTuirB, the god of the sea, had a temple at Mgd&^ a tawn 
in EuboBa. The IMmian games^ celebrated on the istlHniis of 
Cormthy were in honour of Neptune. He is said to hare built 
the walls of Troy. 

P£irro or Dis was the god of the infernal rcfi^Nis, imd of 
every thing beneath the surface of the earth. Hither, aecord- 
ing to classic mythology, the souls of the dead were conv^ed 
by the god Mercury, and carried over the river Styx by Charec, 
the ferryman of the nether world. At the entrance of these 
regions was placed the three-headed do^ Cerberus. They 
were divided into two departments. On the left was Tartarus, 
where the souls of the wicked were tormented. On the right 
were the Efysiaa. Fields, where the spirits of the just oijoyed 
perpetual hapjHness. In these regions Pluto was seated on Iw 
throne, with his consort, the goddess Proserpine, at bis side. 
Here were the three Furies, whose hair was interwoven with 
snakes, and the Fates, who determined the life of man by 
spinning ; one held the dislfff, another spun, and the tlnrd, 
Atropos, cut the thread. The four infernal rivers were Ache- 
ron, Phlegethon, Cocytus, and Lethe, the river of oUivion* 
The passage to the infernal abodes was fabled to be the cavern 
of Avernus. 

OsiBiB, Apis, or Sesafis, was the son of Niobe and Jupiter. 

He sailed from Greece to Egypt, where he overcame the 

Egyptians, not so much by arms as by courtesies and favours. 

They believed that when Osiris died, his soul went into an oz, 

i and therefore worshipped him in that form. 

\ Hbhculss, the principal of the Heroes or Demigods^ was 

( ihe son of Jupiter and Alcmena. He was subject t;p Eurys- 

theus, and employed by him in performing those aetions, which 

i were called his twelve labours. 

1st, In the Nemean woods, he destroyed a terrible lion ; 2d,. 
! on the lake Lerna, a water serpent or dragon, called the Hydra ; 

, 3d, the wild boar,^in the wood of Erymanthus ; 4th, the bra- 

! aen-footed stag, on Mount Maematus ; §th, the StymphaMdeS; 

-tti^ nionstrous birds who fed on human flesh at the lake Stympha- 
P^ lus ; 6th, he cleansed the stables of the king of Elis in one day, 
by turning the course of the riVer Alpheus, and making it run 



For what was the IstWas of Corinth noted? In ^hat part of EaboMis 
Mp»l In what part of Oneoe are the fabled riT^rs of HeH ? Whwi ia the 
carem of Avemiu ? What direetioB frdm Greece to EfiPP^ ? What plaoee are 
diatuMiisfaed for beini^ the scene of the twelve labours of Hetimlet ? When is 
the Nemean Forest? The lake of Lerna? The wood of &yiMUith«s? 
Mount McnjUus? JUke Stymphaln? ? ThQ Alpheus? 
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through them ; 7th, he brought alive to Mycenae a wild bull, 
which had ravaged Crete ; 8th, he slew Diomedes, king of 
Thrace, and his four mares, which he fed on human flesh ; 
9th, he slew Greryon, the three-bodied king of Gades, and cwr- 
ried away his cattle ; 10th, he conquered the Amazons at the 
river Thermodon ; 1 1th, in Africa, he killed the Dragon, that 
guarded the golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides ; 
12th, he dragged the three-headed dbg Cerberus from Hell. 

Theseus slew the terrible Minotaur, a monster kept at 
Crete, who devoured a certain number of human victims every 
year. He succeeded in killing it by means of Ariadne, daugh- 
ter of Minos, the king of the island, who with her sister Phae- 
dra, followed him on his return. Theseus, it is said, preferring 
Phaedra, left Ariadne upon the istandof Naxos. 

Jason was the leader of the Argonautic expedition. The 
wonderful ram, whose fleece they sailed to obtain, was once 
carrying through the air Helle, the daughter of the king of 
Thebes, when she foU, and was drowned inr the strait, called 
afterwards from her name, Helles-pontus. The Argonauts 
stopped in their way, at Lemnos. On thehr arrival at Colchis, 
Jason inspired' witii a passion Medea^ daughter of the king^ 
and by her magic jrawers, was enabled to bring away the 
Golden Fleece. On his return to Greece, he married her, 
and lived happily with her at Corinth for ten years, when he 
deserted her for a later favourite. The enraged Medea slew 
in his presence her own children, of which he was the father, 
then set fire to the palace, and burnt to death her hujbuid and 
her rival; After this she went to Athens, where she married 
again, and had a son, Medus^ who, accompanying her to Col* 
chis, became the sovereign of the country, which he called 
from his own name. Media. 

T^e most celebrated of the Grecian Leaders in the Trqjan^ 
war, were Agamemnon, from Argos, Mendaus, from Sparta,. 
AcMUeSy from Larissa, in Thrace, Ulysses, from the island of 
Ithacai, Diomedes, firom i£tolia, JVt^tor, from Pylos, IdomeneuSf 
from Crete, Ajax Tekxnum, from the island of Salamis, and 
Ajax OHeus^ from Locris. 



Where if Oftdea ? Th« Thermodon? The island of Naxos? From what 
drcomsUttce can yoa remember the ancient name of the Dardanelles 7 Where 
is Corinth ? From whom is it sappesed that Media received its name ? Oire 
the names of the most renowned leaders of the Greeks in the Trcg'an war, 
idfh the pUcei from which they went ? Deicxihe the sitaation of the pkces. 
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The iSeren Wonder* of the World were — 1st, the Coloasus of 
Rhodes, 105 feet high ; 2d, the Tomb of Mausolua, king of 
Curia; 3d, the Pyramids of Egypt ; 4tb, the Temple of Diana, 
at Ephesus ; 6th, the Statue of Jufuter Olympus, at Ath^is, 
75 feet high, sculptured by Phidias in gold and ivory ; 6th, the 
Walls of Babylon and the Hanging Gardens ; 7th, the Laby- 
nnth of Egypt. 



CHANGES IN NATURAL GEOGRAPHY^ 

The rule heretofore stated^ that the works of nature are 
permanent, would mislead us, unless taken with its exceptions. 
The traveller, as he looks around and inquires whether the 
objects which he views are the same which were beheld by the 
men of ancient days, should have some data given him by 
.means of which his inquiries may be answered. 

By knowing the causes which have operated to produce ai<- 
terations, we can reason respecting any particular spot whose 
history is not known ; whether or not it is firom its situation, 
subjected to the agents of decay and change ; and by history, 
we find accounts of the- natiUal changes which have been 
thought worthy of recording. 

The chai^ges in natural geography have arisen fi'om difier- 
ent cAttkis, and are accordingly of different characters. Some 
hav6 been instantaneous, others slow and imperceptible. The 
known powers and agents which have contributed .to effect 
diese changes, are principally three, Atr, Fire^ and Water, 

FiBE exhibits evidence by volcanoes and earthquakes, that 
however generated, it is constantly at work in the bowels of 
the earth ; and history and natural appearances establish the 
fact, that its action has been experienced through every period 
of time. But though its action has been constant, the places 
where its greatest force has been exerted have been variable. 

iEtna, it is believed, was not a volcano in the time of Ho- 
mer. It began to burn about 3000 yeais ago. It is surround- 



WImt were the seyeii wooden of the world? Deeeribe the pleees whieb 
contained them. 

* Since the fint edition of thie work. Malte Bnm'i Geography has appr ITr 
cdi and by meaat of it thii vtide Is enlarced and liliproTed. 
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ed by extinguished volcanoes, whick appear much more 
ancient. 

Vesuvius is not mentioned by the early Roman writers as a 
volcano^ but its extraordinary beauty and fertility are celebrated* 
There were, however, appearances near the summit which led 
to a belief of its former vcdcanic state, and the adjacent cities 
were paved with the lava supposed to have been thrown from 
it by previous eruptions. The first eruption on record took 
place on the 24th of August, A. D. 79,* and was the same 
which overwhelmed, in its terrific and desolating progress, the 
towns of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Scabise. 

Since the dates mentioned, the eruptions of. w£tna and Ve^* 
suvius have been numerous, and such quantities of stones,, 
lava, &.C. thrown from them, that the coast in their neighbour- 
hood has, in consequence, been greatly altered. Harbours 
have been filled up, and new promontories, and even moun- 
tains have been formed. 

The Lipari islands are supposed to owe their origin to the 
volcanoes which they contain. Strongyle, now Stromboli, is 
not known to have existed as a volcano earlier than B. €• 290. 
Many volcanoes have burst out in modem times : many ^ai 
were anciently burning are extinguished. Of the latter, be- 
sides those mentioned in the vicinity of iEtna and Vesuvius, 
many have been discovered in almost every country. They 
are found in Italy, France, Germany, and Britain. 

The internal fires, operating with other causes, produce tre- 
mendous shakings and agitations of the earth, and sgjpetimes 
change, in this manner, its external appearance. By earth- 
quakes, islands are sometimes thrown up from the bottoiikQf 
the sea ; land sinks, and waters rising,. form lakes ; springs are"^ 
stopped, rivers disappear, and sometimes mountains fall. 

Strabo speaks of a piece of ground being suddienly raised 
up near Methone, in Greece, to the height of seven stadia., 
which is more than. 2200 feet. We are informed that a voir 
cano of considerable elevation, in the island of Timor, m the 
Indian Sea, sunk suddenly down, leaving in its place nothing 
but a muddy marsh. 

The absence of heat, as well as its superabundimce, has 
produced changes in the surface of the earth. In Norway, as 
we are told, the mountains are sometimes clefl by frost, and th^ 
valleys are suddenly overwhelmed by avalanches of stone. 

The Am is also an agent in producing changes. It pes- 
dCBses a dissolving power, which ultimately decomposes the 
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most solid sabstances. The rock cleaves aad separates into 
stones ; the stones crumble into gravel, or dissolve into sands. 
They are carried by the winds and the waters far from their 
original places, and Ihus new soib are formed. Sometimes 
moving bodies of sand have changed the face of countries. 

The sands of the desert were formerly remote from Egypt. 
They have now been driven by the west winds within its boun- 
daries, and have reduced much fertile country to s desert. 
They have accumulated to such a depth as to bury villages and 
(uties beneath them. Similar encroachments are supposed to 
have taken place in the countries bordering on the Euphraftes. 

Water is, however, the most powerful of all the agents of 
nature in changing the face of the globe. Sometimes the 
waters of a rq>id river, an agitated lake, or even of a subter- 
raneous current, waste, consume, or secretly undermine a mass 
of rocks or of solid eiuth. The beds of sand, gravel, clay, or 
chalk, which serve as a support, are disserved or swept' away, 
an excavation is formed, and the superineumbent mass sinks 
down by its own weight. 

Currents of water produce changes in the adjacent country. 
Rivers sometimes change their course ; sands are carried down 
by their currents, and deposited about their mouths, and thus 
lands are formed, and harbours often filled up. 

The whole waters of the Po flowed south of Ferrari a 
number of miles from its present channel, as late a&the 12th 
century. The coast around the mouths of the Po and Amo 
has advjnced greatly into the sea since the period of ancient 
histoi^. In Egypt, the coast of the Delta, in the time of He- 
r^btus, extended in a straight line ; now, the depositions of 
the Nile have formed an extensive semi-circular projection into 
the sea. 

The motion of the waters of the sea has an effect to change 
the form of its coast. The experience of more than twenty 
centuriea proves that the present sea, as to its entire quantity 
of water, is in a state completely stationary ; but temporary or 
local causes may produce small oscillations, which cause on the 
one hand little subsiding of the sea, and consequendy the 
ibrmation of new land; and on the other, little invasions of 
the sea- upon the earth. These changes mutually compensate 
each other, and have Uttle effect on the form of great conti- 
nents. 

On the shores of the Meditenanean, a number of changes are 
discernible. The port of Alexandria, in Egypt, is dammed up* 
The town of Damietta, whose trails were formerly washed by the 



i 
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sea, is now at a considerable distance frmn it. The lake 
Mengalah appears to be formed e^to* by the overflowing of 
the Nile, or an eruption of the sea. The island of Tyre has 
been united to the continent. At the mouth of the mex Py^ 
ramus, in Oilicia, a deposite of sand has extended the modem 
coast to six miles beyond the ancient. The Meander has by 
httk and little filled up the valley into which it flows, an^ 
which was formerly a gulf. The inhabilsants of Ephesus and 
Miletus have several times changed the situation of their 
towns by following the sea, whioh retired from thm walls. 

In the Gulf of Veniee very remarkable changes have taken 
places Some authors suppose that Lombairdy has been, in a 
great measure, formed by the eoml^&ed depositee of the Po 
and of the sea. The Fo, in former times; ftequenliy inun- 
dated whole provinces. By ^voting dykes, and frequently re- 
newing them, the bed of this river has now become elevated 
several feet above the lands which surround it. The grounds 
near Ravenna have sunk, so tibat the pavement of tiie Cathe- 
dral is only six inches above the level of high water ; but they 
have also extended so that this town, which was formerly 
situated in the midst of marshes and canals, and was furnished 
with an excellent port, is now three miles from the sea. Aqui* 
leia, in like manner, stands at a greater distance from the sea 
than formerly. 

At the mouth of the Tiber, land is found which did not exist 
in the time of the ancient Romans. The Pontine Marshes 
now cover a part of the Appian way. 

Up^n the coast of France, the Mediterranean has receded. 
Aigues Mortes, in Languedoc, was formerly close to the sea, 
but at present is two leagues distant. It is probable, that the 
islands of Goza and Cumano were formerly united to Malta. 

The islands of SciUy, near England, were formerly inhabit* 
ed, and carried en considerable commerce with the Pfaienicians ; 
but they are now htde more than barren rocks. 

The ATUJvne Ocban has made some additions to the- land' 
on the coast of France. Several bays have been filled up, and 
the Adour has been obliged to seek a new opening into the sea. 

On the coast of Holland, several great tides have been the 
periods of dreadful disasters, and have caused important 
changes. 

The Zuyder-Zee was anciently nothing but a lake of trifling 
extent, which flowed into the sea by the river of UliieH ealfed 
by Tacitus, Flevum, and eonadered as a brandi of the Rhine* 
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About the year 1260, the sea made an irruption into it. Vast 
tracts of land, which running waters had undermined, garc 
way, and thus the Zuyder-Zee was formed. The gulf of Dol- 
lart, between West Friesland and the province of Groningen, 
was, in ISOO, a fertile canton, covered with delightful mea- 
dows. In 1421, the united force of the sea and rivers destroy- 
ed near Dort 72 villages, whose number of inhabitants was 
thought to be 100,000. Over their ruined habitations now 
flows the lake of Biesbosch. 

On the Danish coast of Sleswick, the sea has both lost and 
gained. The island of Nordstrand was swallowed up in 1634. 

Other causes besides Fire, Air, and Water, have in a mea- 
sure contributed to change the face of external nature. In 
some instances, such apparently insignificant beings as the 
coral polypii have filled up harbours, and rendered the naviga- 
tion of seas dangerous. This is particularly the case with the 
Red Sea. 

The industry of man, by spreading manure over the fields^ 
by erecting dykes along the sides of rivers, tends insensibly ta 
elevate the soil of a country. 
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SKETCES OF SACRED HISTORYt 

CONNECTED WTTH GEOGRAPHY. 

VIEW OF THE JOURNETS OF OUB SAVIOUR. * 

■t 

Our Lord Jesus Christ was bom at Bethlehem. On ac^- 
count of Herod's persecution, he was thence conveyed by his 
parents to EgypL After Herod's death he was brought back 
to Nazareth, and dwelt with his parents until the commence- 
ment of his ministry. The only journey recorded is his visit 
to Jerusalem, at the passover with his parents, at twelve years 
of age. 

A. D. 28. In the first year of his mNisTRir Jesus went 
f^om Mhzardh to the Rher Jordan^ where he was baptized by 
John. Thence to the Desert ofJudaa^ where he fasted forty 
days, and then to Bethany beyond Jordan or Btlhabara^ where 
John was. 

From this place* he went to Canai where he wrought his first 
miracle, to Ctpematm, Jemvo/em, aikl the country of Judaa^ 
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SydlW) and Cana, and back to Jerusalem. To avoid the perse- 
cution of the Jews be went to QaliUe, and remained some time ; 
and afler visiting Jenualem at the feaBt, returned, and oom- 
tnenced his public ministry in GalUee. He then travelled 
through JVaxareth, Capernaum, and other parts of GoHiee to 
JVotn, the Lake or Sea of QiUila, where he stilled the Btom, 
the country of Gadara, Capernaum, and through GiUilee, where 
he sent out the twelve Apostles. During their absence, he 
Journeyed from Capemawn, through Betitsaida to Samaria, 
Betham/ near JeruK^em, to jenuakm, Bethi^ara, and again to 
Bethany, where be restored Lazarus to life, A. D. S9. Thence 
lie went near Epkraim, back to C<ip«r»iHim, the Sea of Galilee, 
the interior of Galilee, and AiixaretA, wbere the apostles re< 
turned to him. 

A. D. 29. In tbb second TEut or bis mini btrt, Jesus west 
ivith the twelve to a desert [dace near Betiuaida, east oiJor- 
ian, where be fed the 6OO0 with five loaves and two £shes. 
Thence he went through the land of QtrmeaareSi to Capernamiii 
to the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, through Veeapolis, 
along the Sea of Galilee, to the neighbourhood of Magdala 
and UoAnontd&a, to BeOitaida in Galilee, and Catarea 
Philippi. After being transfigured on a mountain in OaUleef 
he returned privately to Capernaum. 




K. Hoadjrom Uethany; U. root aj BeVttaxOa; a. faiact 
of Herod in Bexiiha ; P. Prelorivm or reiidence of Pilate ; 
A. IIoiueof.Stmtain.Scra; C. House of CaiajAm ; 3. PmI 
of Siloam. 
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A. D. 29. At TBS cunhb of his ionibxbt, JesoB knowing 
that the period of bk sufferings was at hand, directed his course 
to Jenumhm^ first entering Samaria^ wheie he was not per- 
mitted to remain. Then crossing the Jordan he went througfa 
Pera«9 and repassing at JericAoywent through AttoiMf to J«iVi 
Btdem^ where he arrived on the &Bt day of the week, (Sunday,) 
and was received by a muhitude, wiio qpread their gannoits in 
the road. It was on the MoufU of Olives^ on which Bdhatj 
was situated, and which commanded a view of the city of Jervr 
iofem, that our Saviour wept oiver it,iaBd here he fiMetekl ils 
ruin to Ins dispiples. Jesus remained in JeroMileiii, teaching 
in the temple, and at BeAamf^ until the Mh day of the week, 
(ThuiBday) when be celebrated the Passover with his disciples 
in Jerusalem. In the evening, he went with his liisciples to the 
Mouni of (HkoB. When they came to the Qardtm of GMue- 
mane, he retir9d into a soUtary spot, and ^^ being m an agony, 
he prayed more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood, laUing down to the ground" 

bunediatety after be was seized by the Jews and led away 
bound to the House of Annas, A» and Uience to the Palace of 
Caiapbas, C. where he was arraigned and examined before the 
Sanhedrim. In the morning of the sixth day, (BViday,) he was 
led away bound to the Judgment Hall or Pretorium of Pilate, 
P. and Uience was sent by Pilate to the Palace of Herod, fT. 
He was then brought back to the Judgment Hall, P. and con- 
demned ; and in the afternoon was led away to MouMt CaU 
vary^ where he was crucified." ^ 

In the evening he was buried in a tomb near the place of 
crucifixion. On the morning of the first day of the week, (Sun- 
day,) he arose fi'om the tomb and appeared to his disciples near 
it In the course of the day, he appeared to Peter, to two 
disciples on their way to ErnmoHS^ and to the aposdes assem- 
bled in Jerusalem. Afterwards he appeared to the apostles 
near the JLake of Galilee^ to 500 of his followers on a mountain 
near it, and again to the apostles in Jerusalem. He then led 
them out to the Mount of Olives^ ^^ and it came to pass that 
while he was blessing them, he was parted fi'om them and car- 
ried up into heaven.*' 

fuettions.'^For what is Bethlehem highly diitiaguiriied ? In what direction 
eUilehem from Egyj^t ? Where did our Sayioor reside after his return from 
EgTPt ? In what direction is Jemsalem from Nazareth ? Jordan from Naxs- 
vetb 7 Where was Caaa and how distinguished 7 Oescrihe the jplaces passed 
through, and the direction of the journey from Capernaum to Jenualem^ Ca- 
nemaum to Nain. the sea of Galilee and Gadara. from Jerusalem to Bethaav, 
fjy Ephram to CU^emanm, to Tjie and SidoBrMi«gdftta.«iifl Caswea. 
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Describe .flie last joarney of Jeswi firom CaperoAiua throqgh Peraea to Jeru- 
salem. Describe his daily walk from Bethany to the temple followiog the 
road— {See the Plan (f Jerusalem, ) Where was Gethsemane ? Describe the 
nlMes to which he was carried before his cruoifixiou ? Where was Calvary ? 
Where was the last appearance of Jesus ? 

VIEW OF TH9 TRAVELS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL FROM HIS CON- 
VERSION TO HIS DEATH. 

The countries through which St. Paul journeyed, comprised 
the greater part of Asia Minor and of Greece* 

A. D. 36. His conversion took place on his journey from 
Jerusalem to Damascus. From A. D. 37 to A. D. 40 he proba- 
bly resided in Arabia and Damascus, 40 — Thence he went to 
Jerusalem and desarea and sailed to Tarsus^ thence probably 
through aiicia and Syria, 43 — To Aniioch. 44 — to Jeru- 
salem and back to Anlioch, 

A. D. 45. First apostolic journey — From AnJtiach to Seleu- 
eta, and by sea to Salamis in Cyprus. Thence to Paphos, 
Perga^ Antioch in Pisidia^ Iconium, Lystra and Derbe ; and 
back again through L/ystra, Iconium, Antioch and Perga to At- 
iiiUa^ whence he sailed for ArUioch in Syria, and resided there 
a considerable time. 

A. D. 49. Second apostolic journey — From Antioch 
through PhcRuicia and Samaria to Jerusalem^ and back to j9n-« 
iiock. 50 — Ailer a short residence at Antioch^ thence through 
Syria^ Ot/tcta, Derbe and L/ystra ; throughout Phrygia^ pro- 
bably to Hierapolis^ Laodicea^ and Colossoe ; through GalaUa^ 
and (being forbidden to preach there,) to Mysia and Troas, 
Thence he sailed to Samothrace^bnd went through JVeapolis^ 
Philippi, Amphipolis^ Thessaloniea^ Apollonia^ and Beroea to 
Aihens, 51 — To Corinlh^ where he resided a year and a half. 
Thence to Cenckrea^ and embarking for Syria^ touched at 
JEphesus^ and landed at Cfzsarea; thence to Jerusalem and 
Antioch, 

A. D. 63. Third apostolic journey — From Antioch 
through GalaiiatiXi&Phrygia to Ephesus., where he resided three 
years. 56 — Thence by Troas to Macedonia, bl — Through 
Gruce to Corinth^ and returned through Macedonia, Philippic 
Troas,, and Assos, Thence sailing by Mitylene, Chios^ and 
Samos^ he touched at TrogylUum, Miletus, Cos, Ehodes, Pa- 
iarat Tyre, and Ptolemais^ landed at Ccesarea^ and went to Je- 
rusalem, A. D. 58. At Jerusalem he was made prisoner, car« 
ried through Antipatris to Ctzsarea^ and detained there in 
l)onds. 

G 
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A. D. 60. Joitbubt to some — He was embarked a prisoner 
for Rome, touched at Sidon^ sailed north of Cyprus and touched 
at Myra; thence by Cnidus and Salmone to Fair Hcnens. 
The ship was driven by Ciauda and wrecked on MdUa^ where 
he resided three months. 61 — ^Thence by sea to S^acme^ 
fi&egttfm, and PuUoH^ and by land to ^pii Forum^ and the 
Three Taoema and to Rome, This concludes Luke's account 
in the Acts. 

The remaining history is uncertain. It is supposed that 
Paul was liberated in A. D. 63, and. went to Crete^ Colossa^ 
Epheaus, and Philippic and other parts of Macedonia, winter- 
ing at JVicopolis. 64 — Back to JEphems^ stopping at Troas. 
Thence to Miletus and Corinth and to Rome^ where he is be- 
lieved to have suffered martyrdom. 

^uettiofu, — ^Wliat were the pliices passed through by St. Panl, and the 
eeatnl course of his journeys to each, previous to his first apostolic ionraej ? 
I>escribe his fir»t apostolic jonney in the same manner.-^In what coontnes 
was it ? Describe his second apostolic journey. In what country did he travel 
chiefly, during his third apostolic journey, and what was his coarse ? Describe 
his joomey and voyage to Rome. 



A METHOD OF MAKING MAPS, 

By which the PupU may unite the studies of Geography ^ 

Chronology^ and History, 

DIBECTIONS TO THE PUPIL. 

Having now studied tlie maps and chronology, make out for 
yourself a map, corresponding to the date of each of the 
epochas of the chronology. As so very little is known of 
the first epocha, it may be taken in conjunction with the second. 
There will then be, for the time before Christ, five maps ; the 
first to be dated at the close of the second epocha, the second 
at the close of the third, and so on. For the five maps, take 
five sheets of paper of equal size. As the natural geography 
is the same in each petiod of time, of course all the maps will 
be alike as to continents, seas, rivers, &c. and having made one, 
the others can be traced with a pencil while lying over it* In 
making these maps, you cannot fail of fixing the natural geo- 
graphy of this part of the globe firmly in your memory. When 
you have proceeded thus far, begin with the map which you date 
at the close of the second epocha, and make out, as correctly 
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as yoti can, the historical geography of that period ; then pro- 
ceed in the same manner with the one dated at the close of the 
third epocha, and so with the rest. 

Do not set down the names of cities which did not exist at 
the date of the map you are filling up, or any names of coun- 
tries, rivers, or mountains, which were unknown at that time. 
To find out what were known, and what were unknown, con- 
sult your tahle of Chronology, and the list of ancient names at 
the end of the book. When found, your ancient maps wi]] 
show you where they are to be placed upon your own. 

In going fi'om your first to your fifth map, you will generally 
set down on each what the former contained, and have much 
to add ; but changes in the boundaries of countries vnll usually 
be needed, and sometimes it will be proper to drop the names 
of cities ; as none should be retained in a map dated after its . 
destruction. Having made your maps as perfect as you can 
from the study of this book, lay them carefully by in a port- 
folio till you commence the study of history. When you have 
studied the history of the first and second epocha, add to your 
fiirst drawing such particulars of your knowledge as admit of 
being marked upon a map ; when you have studied the history 
of the third epocha, proceed in the same manner as with your 
second, and so of all the others. 

On each you can set down among other things, the routes 
of celebrated persons, who have led armies, founded colonies, 
or performed other remarkable expeditions during the epocha 
of the map. 

If you find your maps of the first epochas barren of histo- 
rical information, this will show you the scantiness of authentic 
materials for history during the early ages : and the gradual 
filling up your maps, with names of cities, boundaries of coun- 
tries, &c. will maJie you sensible of the gradual advancement 
of mankind towards their present state. 

If the boundary of a country, or any other circumstance, is 
doubtfiil, let it not be marked with ink or paint, but with a 
pencil. This stands upon your map to be settled by future 
reading, and whenever you shall have satisfied yourself con- 
cerning the fact, then mark it with something permanent ; but 
if it is a disputed or uncertain point, let it always remain marked 
with a pencil Many people in their impatience to get rid of 
uncertainty, embrace error. Indeed to suppose things fixed 
and settled which in their nature can never be made so, is it- 
self an enor, and becomes the source of many others. 
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You may make these maps a means of improveni^it toyou, 
not only during your school days, but as Ic^f-as you liye. — 
Whenever at any time, you shaU by readmg or other means, 
have increased your knowledge of historical geography, add to 
your map. This will be an easy method of casing to recol- 
lection what you have before learned, of fixing in your memory 
the facts just acquired, and what is very important, of keeping 
the whole arranged in systematic order. 



A CATALOGUE OF ASCIEJfT JfAXBSf 

ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE BPOCHAS IN WHfCH THE PLACES 
BECAME KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS. 

Kulea for Pronouncing the Voweh of Latin and Chreek Proper Names, 

Eyery vowel with tiie accent on it at the end of a syllable is prononncedas 
in Enirlish, with its lonff open soond, as Pho'cis. Every accented vowel 
not ending a syllable, but ToUowed by a consonant, has the shortsoond. ThilB 
Colchis has the short sound, as in collar. Every miaceeikted i, endin^f a sylla- 
ble not final, has the soond of e, as in Hemid, pronounced Hemeciy the se- 
cond syllable of Boil, as if Boei 

The diphthongs m and a as long e. CEta proBOoneed Eta. 

JS final always forms a distinct syllable. 

A ending an unaccented syllable has a sound bordering on the a in lather. 

Conaonantt. 

C and G are hard before a, o, and u, and soft before e, «, and y, T, C, and 
S, in proper names, ending in It'o, «ta. eion, cyon, andston, preceded by tiie 
accent, change the T, C, and S into sa, as Sicyon -and Phocion, pronmmced 
as if Sisheon and Phosbeon, and Galatia, Galashea. 

jT, Sf and C before to, te, tt, to, iu, and eu, preceded by the accent^ in Latin 
words, change into sh and zA, as Acdus, Heivetii, pronomieed AUtsna, H«l- 
reshei. 

Ch before a vowel are pronounced like k, but when these letters come be- 
fore a mute consonant at the beginning of^a winrd, as in Cbthonia, they are 
mute. 

In Latin, c before n and f, and g before n, are mute. When JIfn, and Tn, 
commence words, the first consonant is mute. Ph followed by a consonant 
is mute, as Phthiotis, pronounced Thietis. X commencing woidt has the 
sound of X, as in Xanthus. In Hebrew proper names^ O is Sard beibra t aad 
3> as in Gera, Gilgal. 



COUNTRIES. 



Ut JEpocha, 
from 2348 to 1921. 
Ara'bia 
A'ria 

A'sia Mi'nor 
.^ssyr'ia 
Babylo'nia 
Bactria'na 



Chaldtt'a 
Cd'chis 

EOlo^ia 

Maco'nia 

Me'dia 

Mesopota'mia 

Per'sia 

Sic'yon 



Soaia^ > 
Syf^ 

2d JEpocha, 
teommltoim. 
Afca^dia- 
Ar^colis 
At^ea 

Ca'naan 



ANCIENT NAaCES. 
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Cn>pad(/cia 

Cme'ia 

Corin'thia 

Epi'rns 

Gne'cia 

Illyi/iciim 

Laco'iiia 

Lye'la 

I^d'la 

Mys'ia 

Phoenie'ia 

ThesM^lia 

Thra'cia 

Tro'as 

9dEpoehm, 
from 1^1 to 980. 

Aah'er 

Bea'jamin 

Ca'na 

Dan 

D</rii of Peloponne'siis 

and A. Minor 
Elis of P. and A. H. 
E'phraim 
Gad 

lo'nia of P. and A. M« 
Is'sachar 
Italy 

Ix/cria 

I^b'ia 

MiBgne'Ha 

Msnas'seh 

Meg'aris 

Meise'nia 

Myce'ne 

Naph'thaU 

Pceo'nia 

Palesti'na 

Paphlaijo'nia 

PeWgia 

Perrlia1>ia 

Pho'cu 

Phm'ia 

Reopen 

Sim'eon 

Zeb'ttion 

41ft Epochttf 
from 980 to 753. 
Cyrena'ica 



Ut Epocha, 
from 2348 to 1931. 
Ar'gos 
Bab'ylon 
Ga'za 

Je1i>a8 or Jertt'talem 
Mem'pliiB 



Canna^nia 

Etni'ria 

Gedro'sia 

bt'dia within the Ganges 

La'tiom 

Macedo'nia 

SihEpocha, 
from 763 to 368. 
Alba^nia 
Africa IWpria 
Apn'lia 
Acarna'nia 
Bar'ca 
Boai 
Boeo'tia 
Bythin'ia 
Campa'nia 
Cili<^ia 
Ca'res 
Da'cia 
Edott'ica 
Ethio'pia 
Fale'ru 
Gal'Ua 
Byrca'nia 
Ibe'ria 
In'subrea 
La'titim 
lango'nei 
Luca'nia 
Lyb'ia 
Lvc'ia 
JMuss'ia 
MyB^ia 

Na^ia and Abyfsin'ia 
PamphyFia 
Phryg'ia 
Pice'nmn 
Pie'ria 
Sabi'ni 
Sa^csB 
Sam'ninm 
Scythla 
Sogdia'na 
Thespro^tia 
Um1>ria 
Vol'sei 

^hEpoehaf 
from 366 to the birth 

Christ. 
Acha'ia 



Adiabe'ne 

Aia>ion 

Aqoita'nia 

Bei^nca 

Boe'ttca 

Britan'nia 

Brot'tiam 

Caledo'nia 

C<Blo-Syi^ 

Chaleid^ice of Syr'ia 

Chao'nia 

Charace'ne 

Comma^e'tte 

Darda^ma 

Elyma'is 

Ema'thia 

Eiuynei 

Gala'tia 

Galila/a 

Gvta'Ua 

GU'ead 

Hiber'nla 

Hispa'nia 

Hyrea'oia 

Idums'a 

In'dia 

Itt'dia beyond the Gaogea 

Itan'ria 

Jnd^'a 

liigu^ia 

Lusita'nia 

Lngdmien^sis 

Magne'sia 



CITIES. 

Nin'eTeh 

Sic'yon 

The^bn of Egypt 

Zi'don 

2d Epoeha* 
Athe'Ds 

6 2 



Manrita'iiia 
Mer'aria 
Mo^sia 
Molofl'sia 
Nor'icmn 
Narbonen^sis 
Nomld'ia 
Pei/gamus 
Phil&tia 
Phtfaio'tiui 
Pie'ria 
Pind'ia 
Pon'tiui 
Sama'ria 
.Seri'ca 
ofSi'nce 
Syr'ia Pn/pria 
iWaeonen^fia 



Co'rinth 

Heliop'oUs of Egypt 

Latopolis 

Spar'ta 

Thea» of Bceotia 

Tro'ja 

Ty*t« 
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9d£poehii. 

Anlb 
Afitibe'doii 

Af'iM 

Amfdm 

A>fdoff> 

AOof 

ChaFds 

Cy^pluu 

Gyti/ns 

C^'oplMui 

Clazom'ene 

Gaiya'tiifl 

Cylb'ae 

CaFydOB 

JOodo^aa 

Damai^ciu 

fipidan'nis 

Eph'efiia 

E&on-Ge'ber 

Ere'tria 

£/|u 

Onos'siii 
Oorty^na 

HelircHi 

HeimKone 

Helof 

It</iiU 

IflK/me <»f Thessolia 

Jei'iclio • 



Tnemfut 

Tagv'a 



Zelia 

Car'thiv* 

R</iiia 

Sama'ria 

Afpada^na 

Aiehela'if 

Axrigan^tiua 

Abd?ra 

Alba^na 

AitwOa 



La'ehish 
lin'diu 
Blagne'sia 
S^c'ale 

metoM 

Mtt</iiia 

Mantiiie'a 

Metho'iie 

MelibsB^a 

Orcbom'enm of BttO'tia 

CVpuf 

Oloot'son 

Ofchom'enas of Area'dk 

Flats'a 

PeUe'nfi 

lyios 

pWnm 

Pbe'RB 

Ses'tos 

Thes'pia 



Byzan'tiim 

Cyres'cliata 

Colof'nB 

Caf/na 

CTvicum 

Ciud'cedon 

Croto'iia 

Clazom'eae 

Cyr'ne 

Dorifl^eoB 

Ecbata'aa 

Eph'erai 

EMOB 

Ge'U 

Haraela'a 

Him'era 

Lamp'saciis 

Mar^ithoD 

MTird</iiia 

Mile'tos 

On/pns 

Olym^ia 

Pasar^adae 

Peto^amm 

Pa^rinm 

Fliocs'a 

FlatOf^a 

Bhe'eiiim 

Sn'Sa 

SiiK/pe 

Sofuk 

Svt/aris 

TNsgte'a 

Taren'tiiia 



Tan'agra 
Thei^ma 
Thermop^ylsB 
Tra'ehp 

lihEpoeka, 
Aatk/ehia 
Ae^tiom 
Aney'ra 
Alezan'diia 
AdnuDe'taDi 
Apame'a 
Aoilwa'eia 

Apollo^niaof Epi'niB 
Amphip'olu 
AafcxHxah 
AKetln'ta 
Arim'inimi 
Bmndu'riiizii 
Bibrao'te 
Can'iMB 



Cln'niitt 
Co'fliis 
Deone'trias 
Dymdi'iiim 

Em'eta 

Gor'diam 

Gad'ara 

Genalxim 

Gergo'fia 

Is'sedonof Scyt^ia 

la'sedon of Sex'ica 

Lnte'tia 

Melodo'Bani 

Naman'tia 

NarOio 

NoTiodn'mm 

PaUboth'raa 

Per'gamns 

Penep'oUs 

Placevtia 

Pel'la 

Pyd'na 

Ptenes'te 

Saffon'tiiin 

Safeo'cia 

Scythop'dis 

Tar'raeo 

Tn'iuf 

Thyati'ra 

Tou/sa 

Voloee'flia 

Veniui'iBxiim 

Tiea'na 

Za'ma 
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IfC ityocAa. 

ChoM'pei 

Enphrvtes 

Ojvdef 

InVliis 

In'achiii of Ai'fiilii 

Jor^dan 

Ke'dron 
MnfdowB 

Fhji'eiu 

rffmn 



Tit7 

2<i Epoeha, 
Alphe'iu 

Cephia^iis of Bao'tia 
Em&Um 

Ly'ens 
Orontes 
Pene'aiof EOif 

Ach'ercm 
iEie'ptifl 



Ut Epocha, 
Ar'ant 

lldtth 
Olym'piu 

Si'iiai 

Sd^fKTcAa. 
Car'mel 
OiF«ad 



Sd Epoeka, 
Crt'U 

Cm 

CephaOd'iiift 

Corcy'ra 

Calyd'iM 

Ca'fu 

Car'patlAi 

Egi'mi 

Itb'acft 

I^en/nofi 

Nify'roB 

nho'def 

Sal'amif 

Sicily 

Te&'edos 



RITBRS, 

Pftan'Ms 

Pene'iu of Thenaly 

Si'moia 

Soamaii'der 

Sptrdii'iia 

MEpoeha, 
PMtote 

MEpoeha, 
Arax'aa 
Apid'aaiu 
iEao'paa 
A'bIo 
Ai/ntia 
Bonra'theneg 
Cai^cna 
Danabi^ 
Erid'anni 
Eni'peiu 
Ha^ys 
Htt'miis 

Hjp^anis of Seyth^ia 
Smyanis of Sarma'tia 

LVCUB 

Mean^der 
Onoeb'onus 

MOOMTAnrfl. 

Her'moa 
Fda 
Nea)o 
Fit'gah 

A'thoa 

Cithse'ron 

Hrmet^tiifl 

Afyc'ale 

(Hhiya 

(E'ta 

ISLANDS. 

Zaeyn'thns 

£{ftlt«iocAa* 
Chi'os 

Cythe're 

Cyi^Diia 

Cyth'nas 
Cy'pnia 
Delos 
Im^ros 

lanfcivta 

(Emu^sm 

Nax'os 

Flats'a 

Froconne'fOf 



Fantie^apea 

Fyr'amiu 

Rtt'bicon 

Stry'mon 

Tan^aia 

Thermo'doai 

ethEpocha, 
Ao^ia 
Aliao'moB 
Ax^iaa 

iE'goaFot'amos 
Dimus 
Hydaa'pea 
EMh'aak 
Hjdrao'tea 
Hcr'maa 
Jom'aneB 
Frifl 

Jazar'tea 
Metan'nis 

0X^08 

Fa'doa 

FaeU/liu 

Rhyn'daeus 

Rhod'anos 

TreOna 



Felion 

Fin'diu 

FarnaalBoa 

Pangte'ua- 

Tayffetna 

Tmcaua 

^hEpocha. 
Alpea 
Apeimi'nBs 
Pyremal 



Fa'ros 

Rhe'iiea 

Sa'moa 

Sardin'ia 

Siph'noa 

Samothra'cia 

ScFathua 

Seri'phoa 

Te'oa 

Tfaa'floa 

ThVra 

^hSpochet. 
AFbion 
Caledo^nfa 
Hiber^Aia. 
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PROBIiEJIIS ON THE GLOBES AND BIAPS9 

WITH RULES FOB THE 

CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS: 

PREPARED BY W. C. W00DBRID6E, 

To aecampanif the ^^ Rudiments of Cieograjjhy^^ and ^^ Etc- 
menta of Unwersal Geographif.^*^ 



PROBLEMS ON THE GLOBES AND HAFSr 

A Globe is a round body, having every part of its surface 
equally distant from a point, called the centre. 

There are two sorts of orHficUd globes; the Cdestud and 
the Terrestrial. 

The Celestial Globe has on its sunace a representation of 
all the visible stars in the heavens, and the images or figures of 
all the various constellations in which these stars are arranged. 

The Terrestrial Globe exhibits a delineation of all the parts 
of sea and land in their proper situations and distances, just as 
they are in nature* 

Eacb Globe conrists of the foUowing parts, liz.— • 

1. The Two Polu or the ends of the axis on which the globe tunM, repre- 
sent the poles of the world. The upper is the North Pole, and tiie lower the 
South Pole. 

2. The Brats Meridian, divided into four ouarters, and each quarter into 
ninety degrees. This circle surrounds the Globe, and is joined to it at the 
poles. 

3. The Weoden Horizon which surrounds the globe* The upper part re- 
presents the true horizon, and has several circles drawn upon it. The umei- 
one contains the twelve sigarof the Zodiac, through whicn the sun. or earth, 
revolves in a year ; these are subdivided into degrees ; the next circles exhibit 
the signs of the- Zodiac divi<led into degrees, and the days of the month to 
which they correspond. 

4. The Hour Cirde divided into twice'twelve hours, fitted to the brass me- 
ridian, round the north pole. The twelfth hour at noon is upon the upper part 
of it, at the meridian, and the ^elfth hour at night is upon the lower part, to- 
wards the horizon. 

6. The Quadrant of Altitude, which is a thin slip of brass, divided into 
ninety degrees, of the same size with those on the EquinoiAial line. It may 
be screwed on occasionally to the top of the brass mcfidiati, to noteasure the 
distances of places. 

6. The Mariner^s Compaea, usually fixed under the globe. This is a bos 
containing a magnetic needle, and the thirty*two points of the compass. 

* These articles are published in connection with the Ancient Gewrapby, 
Jo accommodate the purchasers of the Rudimeata of Ocography, flie pw- 
blems were taken chiefly from Cruy, a r ^ r 
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cmCLES ON THE GLOBES. 

Od the nirilee of the globe are drawn ten circles ; aiz of wldeh are ealled 
the Ottat CHrele9, and fonr the Lets Ckreleg, 

The great ciretea divide the globe into two eqnal partf . They are the 
Equator or Equinoctial, the Hori2son;"the Meridians, the Ecliptic, and the twa 
Cmores. 

Hie li89 dreles divide the globe into unequal parts. They are the two Tro« 
pies, and the two Polar Circles. 

1. The f^otor separates the „ 
spheres. It is divided into one himdred 
first or chief meridian; or into three 
qnite round the globe. 

2. The £ron;rofi is either seinm6/e or raeioftai. Thesenst'Mehorizmiisthat 
circle we see in a clear day, where the sky and water or earth seem to meet ; 
so that each place has its own sensible horizon. That called the raHonal ho- 
rizon encompasses the globe exactly in the middle, and is represented by the 
wooden frame before mentioned. 

The Cardinal Pointt are the fonr principal points of the horizon ; norths 
flonth, east, and west. 

The Zenith is the uppermost pole of the horizon, an imaginary point in the 
heavens, directly over our head. On the artificial globe, it is the most elevated 
point on its sorface in which the eye of the spectator can be placed. 

The Nadir is the lower pole of the horizon ; that is, an imaginary point 
directly under the feet, and consequently diametrically oppwite to the 
zenith. 

S. The Mtridiana are those circles that pass from pole to pole, and divide 
the globe into the eastern and western hemispheres. They are so caUed, be- 
cause, when the sun comes to the south part of either of these circles, it » then 
mid-day, or meridiem, to all places lying under the line. The sun at that time 
has its greatest altitude for that wiy, which is therefore called its meridian 
altitude. 

There aref^commonlr marked on the globes twenty-four meridians, one 
through every fifteen degrees, corresponding to the twenty*four hours of the 
day and night. But every place, though ever so little to the east or west, has / 

its own meridian. * / 

The first meridian on our mans is usually drawn throng^ London, or more 
properly Greenwich, but often tnrough Washington. 

4. The EcUpHe or Zodiac represents that path in the heavens which the 
sun seems to describe by the earUi's annually revolving round it. ^ It is divided '^«. 
into twelve equal parts, called signs, and each sien contains thirty degrees ; 
coiresponding to the twelve months of the year, ana the days of the month. 

It is called the ecliptic, because the eclip»e» must necessarily happen in thi,s 
line, where the sun always is. 

llie names and characters of the twelve signs, with the Hme itf the euti'e en 
trance into them^ are as follow : 

1. Aries, T or the Ram: March SOth. 

2. Taurus, >< the BuU ; Anril liOth. 

3. Gemmi, n the Twine; May 21st. 

4. Cancer, £2 the Crab ; June 2lst« 

5. Leo, O the Lion ; July SSd. 

6. Viigo, r\Jl the Virgin ; August 23d. 

7. Libra, Bf2a the Babnce; • SSej^eraber 23d. 

8. Scorpio, tn, the Scorpion; October 2Sd. 

9. Sagittarius,/ the Archer; November 2td. 

10. Capricomus, V3 the Goat ; December 22d. 

11. Affiiarius, ^ the Waterman; January 20th. 

12. nces, BNE the Fishes; February 19th. 

The first six are calliBd the northern eigne, as they lie in th« jiortheni hemi- 
sphere, and the last six are the eouthem eigne. 

Note.— By this divisioa of the ecliptic we can more teeMy jH>int out the 
sun't^lace in die hearensi for any given time, by eaying, " It is in each a de* 
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gree of mch « nn.'* The earth, in performing^ its anniiil reyolntion roond the 
ann, adTancet tfaaty degrees ereiy month in e^h of these signs, which causes 
the san apparently to do the same in the opposite one | thns^ when the earth 
is in Libra, the son appears to be in Aries, wnich is the opposite sig;n ; when in 
Scorpio, we see the son in Tanms; and so on through the rest. 

5 and 6. The two Colurea are two meridians^ vduch pass thronali the poles 
of the world : one (tf them throi^h the equinoctial points Aries and Libra, and 
therefore called the equinoeUal Colure ; the other throo^h the solstitial points, 
Cancet and Genicom, and are therefore called the aoUtttial Colure. 

These circles divide the surface of the globe into four equal parts, denoting 
the seasons of the year. 

7 and 8. The two Tropica are circles drawn parallel to the Equater, at 
twenty-three degrees and a half distance from it, one on the nortii side and the 
other on the south. That in the northern hemisphere touches the ecl^tic in 
the b^inning of Cancer, and it is therefore called the Tropic of Cancer. That 
in the southern hemisphere is called the Tropic of Capricorn, because it touches 
the ecliptic in the be&pnning of that sign. 

The word '< tropic** denotes a return, because in these points the son returns 
again to the equinoctial line. 

These circles are usually marked on the globft.by dottf to distiqguish them 
from other parallels. 

9 and 10. The (too Polar Circles circumscribe the poles of the world, at the 
distance of twenty'-three degrees and a Jia{f. That on the north pole passes 
through the constellation called jSrctoa, or the BeetTf from whence it is called 
the Arctic circle , '^md that which is opposite to it about the south pole, is 
called the Antarctic circle. 
Both these are also marked on the globe by dotted lines. 
NoTB. — ^Observe that the t$rm "axis" means only an imaginary straight 
line passing through the centre of a globe or circle, upon which it b snppoBcd 
to turn. This axis is expressed in artificial globes by a wire passing thropgh 
the middle to support them, from one pole to the other, and the extreme points 
of this line are the poles of the world. 

The circumference of the globe, for the convenience of measuring, is sup- 
posed to be divided into S60 parts or degrees, each decree containing 60 gM* 
graphical miles, which are equal to about 69 £nglish miles. 

The degrees are in like manner each subdivided into 60 minutes, (marked 
thus, ',) and each minute into sixty seconds, (maiked thus, '',) for the purpose 
of measuring time. 

The globe is measured by latOude from north to southf and by longitudt 
from east to west. 

Latitude is reckoned from the equator -towards the ooles, either north or 
south, and no place can have more than 90 degrees or latitude, because the 
poles are at that distance from the equator. 

Parallels of LeUitude are those imaginary lines which are carried round 
the globe in a direction parallel to the equinoctial line, and at the 
distance often degrees from each other, in both northern and southern hemi* 
spheres. 

Longitude has no particular spot from which we ought to set out in prefer- 
ence to another. English geographera take their first meridian at London or 
Greenwich, and reckon the distance of places east or west from thence. There- 
fore the circumference of the earth bemg S60 degrees, no place can be mor(^ 
than half that distance (that is 180 degrees) in the same direction from another. 
Voyagers fre^piently count their longitude beyond that, to save confusion by 
c h a npng theur reckoning. 

The degrees of longitude are not equal, like those of latitude, but diminish 
AS tj^fy Approach the pole^ as may be seen in the table of longitode. 

With regard to heat and cold, the earth is divided into five zones, tIk. oae 
called the torrid zone, tiso tei«iteraie zones, and Uro frigid zones. 
ftJ^'^f^^?^ <Mr burning zone is all that space lying between the tropics. 
The inhabitants of this zone have the sun vertical two days in the year, and 
are subject to a constant extreow of heat, m the sun nerer panes beyond the 

*ropiC9, ' r rf 
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The two Umperate zones are all those parts lying between the tropics and 
the polar circles ; consequently there is one of these in the northern aim one &k 
the sonthem hemisphere. We, in the United States, are inhabitants of the 
north temperate aeone. 

The two frigid zones lie between the polar circles and the poles, and have 
their name from the excessive cold in those parts. 

Problem I. — To find the Latitude and Longitude qf any place. 

To find the Latitude, — Bring the place to the graduated side of the brass 
meridian, and the figure that stands over it shows its latitude, or distance from 
the eouator. Thus the latitude of London is 51 decrees and a half north — the 
latitude of the Cape of Good Hope is 34 degrees and a half south. 

To find the Longitude. — Observe the Agrees the brass meridian cuts on 
the equator, and tlut is its longitude or distance either eastward or westward. 
Thus the longitude of the Cape of Good Hope is nearly 18 degrees and a half 
east. London, of course, can have no longitude from itself, because the first 
meridian begins there. Constantinople is 41 deg. N. lat. and 29 deg. E. long, 
nearly. 

What is the latitude of Edinburgh? Paris? Petersburgh? Rome? Pekin? 
C op enhagen ? Quebec? Boston? Philadelphia? 

What IS the longitude of Madrid? Venice? Berlin? Naples ? Cape Horn? 
CapeVerd? Washington? New-Orleans? New-Tork? 

Find the latitude and longitude of Stockholm, Vienna, Calcutta, Cairo, Mex- 
ico, Barbadoes, Quito, Rio Janeiro. 

Problem II. — The Latitude and Longitude of any plahe being given, to 

find that vlace upon the globe. 
Bring the given longitude found on the equator to the brass meridian ; look 
for the given latitude on the meridian, and under the degree is the place 
sought. 

Thus, suppose two ships come to an engagement in S60 2(K north latitude, 
and in 33P longitade west from London, you will find it to be in the Atlantic 
Ocean, a little south of the Azore Islands. 

What toimu lie nearly in thefollewing ItUitude and longitude ? 



Lat. S4| S. Long. 18J E. 
Lat. 66 N. Long. S W. 
Lat. 42 N. Long. 70| W. 



Lat. 60 N. Long. 5^ E. 
Lat. 75 N. Long. 40J W. 
iLat. 18 N. Long. 77 JV. 



Problem III. — To find the difference of latitude or longitude between any 

two places. 
Find the latitude or longitude of each on the globe or map, and coont the 
number of degrees from one meridian or parallel to the other. 

Otherwise, 1. If the latitudes or longitudes are both in Xbtsame direction, 
u e. both east or both west, both north or both south, subtract the less from 
the greater, and the remainder will be the difference. 

2. If they are in different directions, add them together, and the sum will 
)je the difference of latitude or longitjtde. 
Find the difference of latitude and'longitude of 
Paris and Philadelphia. Mexico and Calcutta, 

London and New-York. Pekin and Petersburg, 

Cairo and Raleigh. Boston and New- Orleans. 

Broblem TV.— To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic at any time, 
VBhie month and day being given, took for the same on the wooden horizon, 
and over against the day you will find the particular sign and degree in which . 
the sun is at that time. This sign and deeree beioffiioted in the ecliptic, will 
be the son's place^ or nearly, at the time desired. Thus, on the 11th of May, 
the sun's place is m the Slst denree of Taurus, 
f^nd the sun's place in the ediptic for 

March Wth, June2Ut. September 'i^d, 

April %\st. JulyAth. October ^th. 

January SO^A. December 2lst, November 6th. 

Problem V. — To rect\fy the Globe for tlte laUtude of a place. 
Move the brass meridian higher or lower, till the pole stands as many degteett 
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abofe tlie wiMMlea liomoa at the latitude of the.pUee if lor .whidi yoa would 
reedfy. Thus, if the place be London, you orast raia^ the north poleM| de< 
g^reet, (became that is the latitude of it,) which brii^ that fiity to the top or 
zenith of* the globe, and orer the centre of the horizon. 

Note.— In all problem* relating to north latitude, yoii miutelenite the north 
pole ; bat in those that have »oiUh latitnde yon moit raise the sooth pole. 
And observe, that the north pole mast always incline to that part of the hori- 
zon marked Jone, and the south pole to that marked December. 

The zenith's latitude must be reckoned upon the brass meridian, firom the 
equator towards the elevated pole ; and if the quadrant of altitude be wanted, 
it must be screwed on there. Thus, for London it must be so placed as that 
the graduated edge may cut 6P 9(y of the meridian, because that is the senith, 
or centre point. 

Set the brass meridian of the globe north and south, by the compau, so 
that the north pole of the globe may be towards the north part of the worldi 
taking care to allow for the variation of the compass. 

These things being done, the globe is rectified^ that is, put iuto a position 
similar to the naturalsitnation ofthe earth, on any given day for the latitude 
of the place* 

Problem VI.— >To meature the Di$taneefrom one Ploee to another. 
Fix the quadrant of altitude over one <tf the given places, and extend it to 
the other. This will show the number of d^;vees between them ; ivhich, 
being multiplied by 00, will rive the distance in geogranhical miles. If you 
wouUi know the distance in £nelish miles, you mot miutiply the degrees by 
69, which will give it very nearlv. 

Find the dietanee between 
NmO'York and London Boston and Jerusalem 

London and Rome Charleston and Cairo 

CHitraltar and Naples Mexico and Barhadoes 

Jamaica and Sierra Leone Vienna and Venice 7 

Parte and Philadelphia 

PaoBLBfti Tn. — To find the true becfring or direction qf one place from 

another. 
Rectify the globe to the latitude of one of the places, and bring it to the 
lirass meridian ; then fix the quadrant of altitude over that place, and extend 
it from thence to the other, and the end will point out the direction upon tbe 
horizon. Thus, if it were required to know the direction of Rome from Lon- 
don, the clobe being rectified, London brought to the brass meridian, and the 
edge of we quadrant of altitude laid to Rome, you will find the end ful agahist 
that part of the wooden horizon marked S. E. or South East. 

fVhat 18 the true bearing of 
London from NewYork Madrid from Lisbon 

Vienna from Jerusalem Petersburg from Berlin 

Rome from Gibraltar Jerusalem from Boston 7 

Problem YIII.— To find at any Hour qf the Day what o'' clock it is at 

any Place in the World. 

Brin^ the place irhere you are to the brass meridian, set the index to the 
hour given ; turn the globe tiii the place you want comes under the meridao, 
and the index will point out what the hour is at that idace. Thus when it i3 
six o'clock in the evening in England, it is about half past eight at n%ht at 
Jerusalem, and nearly one o'clock in the afternoon at Jamaica. 

On the Map reckon the number of decrees of longitude east or west, and 
put them into hours. 15 degrees are equi^ to an hour ; and 1 dearee to four 
minutes. Or, on the Chart of the world, where the meridians are drawn every 
15 degrees, count the n)imb«r of meridians from one place to the other, anil 
you will have the number of hours difference in their time. 

If the place is East of the place ^iven, the time of that place is so many 
hours later than those of the place given ; if ^es^, so many hours earlier thau 
those of the place given. 

fVhen tt is noon at fVashington, what is the hour at 

Rome Constantinople Calcutta Pekin 

^hvhyhee Mexico Jamaica Quebec 7 
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When U ia noon at Calcuttay what is the hour at 
Cairo Jertualem Vienna Paris 

London Bermudae hlee Philadelphia Cape Horn 

Quito QalHpago Isles Otaheite Port Jackson? 

When it is 9 in the morning at New-Orleans^ what is the hour at 
Bergen Stockholm Moscow Berlin? 

Wlven it is 6 in the evening at Barbadoes, what ia the hour at 
Madrid Ispahan Nankin Naples 

Venice Moscow Petersburgh London? 

FaoBLEU IK. — To find at what Hour the Sun rises or sets^ any Day in the 
YeoTf and also upon wh<U Point of the Compass, 

Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place tou are in ; bring the snn's 
place for the aay given to the brass meridian, and set the index to 12 ; then 
torn the son's place to the eastern edge of the wooden horizon, and the index 
will point ont the hour of rising : if too bring the son's place to the western 
edge, the index will show the time of its setting. 

In the summer the sun rises and sets to the northward of the east and west 
points, bat in winter to the southward of them. Therefore, when the son',fi 
place is brought to the eastern or western edge of the horizon, yoo will there 
see the point of the compass opon which the son rises or sets that day. 

At what hour does the sun rise at New^York on 
January \st February 10<A April tXith June %\st ? 

On what point of the compass does the sun rise at Rome on the 
1st <f May lUh^July - I9th qf September ? 

Problem X.-^To find the Length qf the Day and Night at any Time of 

the Tear, 

Only double the time of the sun's rising that day^ and it eives the length of 
the night ; dooble the Ume of its setting and it gives the length of the day. 
Thus on the 25th of May the son rises at London about four, and sets about 
eight ; therefore the day is sixteen hoiurs long, and the nisht eight hours. 

Or, rectify the globe for the latitude, brine the sun's place to the western 
part of (he horizon, and set the index to twelve at noon ; turn the elobt east^ 
ward till the sun's place comes to the eastern part of the horizon, and the hours 
passed over by the index will be the length of the day, and the remaining 
hours will be the length of the night. 

WhaJt is the length cf the day at London on the 
Ist If March Sd qf July \Uh qf August 7 

What is the length qf the day at PJuladelphia on the 
3d qf February Ifith cf August %bth qf November ? 

What is the length of the night at Qnebec, on the 20th qfMarch^ and on 

the 21$dqf September ? 

Problem XI. — To find the Length of the longest and shortest Days and 

Nights in any Part of the JVorld, 

Elevate the pole aeeoraing toithe latitude of the given place, and bring the 
first degree of Cancer to the brass meridian (if the given place be in north 
latitude,) and set the index to twelve ; then brine the same degree of Cancer 
to the east part of the wooden horizon, and the index will show the time of the 
sun's rising. If the same deeree be brought to the western edge, the index 
will show Uie setting ; which Deing doubled (as in the last problem) will gire 
the length of the longest day. By subtracting this from twenty-foor hours w* 
have the length of the shortest night. If we bring the first degree of Capri- 
corn to the brass meridian, and proeeed in all respects as before, we shall have 
the length of the longest night and shortest day. Thus, at Delhi, the longest 
day is about fourteen hours, and the shortest night about ten hours ; the 
shortest day is ten hours, and the longest nig^ht fourteen hours. 

At Petersburgh the longest day is aboot eighteen boon and a half, and the 
shortest night «a>out five hoars and a half. The shortest day it five hours and 
a half, and the longest night is ei^teen hours and a half. 

H 
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Oil the chart qf thi world-^hook in the eoliiiiiB of the leogth of days, on 
the left hand of the chart, end find the number standing nearest to the latitude 
of the plaee. This will gire yon nearly the length of the longest day and 
lonMst night, and subtracted from 24 will leave the length of the shortest day 
or uiortest n^t. 

WhatU the length qf the longeet and shortest days at 

Washington Cape Horn Calcutta Rome 

CribraUar Quito Jamaica Quebec ? 

Problbm Xn. — To find all those Places to which the Sun is vertical for 
any given Day; that is^ to find over whose Heads the Sun will pass that 
day, 

BriBg the son's place for the ^ven day to the brass meridian, and obsenre 
the de^ee oyer it (or its declination ;) then torn the globe quite round ; and 
all those places that pass under the same degree are those to which the son will 
be yertieal that day at noon. 

Thus, on the tenth of May, when the sim*s declination is 17^ SCX, all those 
people who Uye under that parallel of north latitude haye the sun in their 
xemth that day at noon; among them jronwill find the inhabitanli of Jamaica, 
the midland parts of Africa, and Pegu in India. &c. 

Note— Hie sun can never be vert^ but to those who live in the torrid zoiie. 

To what places is the Sun vertical on the 

20th March ilst June SSd SepL Zlst Dec, 

leth January IfUh Feb. 19th April lOfA Od. 7 

Problbm Xm.— TAe Day and Hour at any Place being give^, to find all 
thou Places where the sun is then rising or setting, in the Meridian or 
Midnight ; consequently all those Places which are enlightened at that 
time, and all those which are in the dark. 

Find the place where the sun is vertical at the given hour by Problem 12*. 
then elevate the pole as many de|;rees above the horizon as are equal to the 
latitude of that place, and bnng it to the* brass meridian ; so will it then be 
the zenith or ceptre of the horizon. 

Then see what countries lie on the western edge of the wooden horizon, for 
in them the sun is rising. 

All those places on the eastern edge have the sun setting. 

All those that lie under the brass meridian have noon or mid-day. 

All those under the lower part of the meridian, midnight 

The twilight is that faint licht which opens the morning by little in the east 
before tiie sun rises, and which gradually shots in the evening in the west, after 
the sun is set. It uways begins when the sun approaches within 18 degrees of 
the eastern part of our horizon, and ends when it descends 18 degrees below 
Uie western ; when darkness commences, and continues till day breaks acain. 

In all those places that are eighteen degrees below the western semicircle 
of the wooden horizon, the morning twilight is just beginning ; and Jn all those 
places that are eighteen degrees below the eastern semicircle of the horizon, 
the evening twilight is ending. 

AU those places that are lower than eighteen degrees below the horizon have 
dark night. 

If any place be brought to the upper semicircle of the brass meridian, and 
the index be set to the upper 12, or noon, and the globe turned round eastward, 
when the place comes to the eastward edge of the wooden horizon the index- 
will show the time of the sun's setting at that place ; and when the same 
place comes to the western side of the horizon, the index will show the time of 
the sun's rising. 

To all those places which do not go under the horizon, the sun sets not that 
Jay. 
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Thus, on the SOth day of April the ran's place is in the eleventh de^pree of 
Taurus, and its declination is 15 denees north ; therefore, when it is four 
o'clock in the afternoon that day atjLondon, the sun will be vertical at the 
island of Martinico ; it will then be noon at Baffin's Bay, the Island of Cape 
Breton, Buenos- Ayres in Paraguay, &c. &c. 

The sun will be setting at the Cape of Good Hope, Diarbec in Mesopo- 
lamia, &c. 

The sun will be just rising at the Island of Owhyhee, in the South Sea, &c. 

vAnd it will be midnight at the Island of Formosa, Manilla, Celebes, &c. 

To tohat places will the Sun be risingy setting j ^c. 
On the 3d March, at seven in the morning, in Charleston ? 
On the llth May, at eleven at night, in Paris ? 
On the I9th October, at twelve at night, in Rome ? 
On Christmas day, at four in the (fftemoon, in Mexico 7 

Problem XIV. — To find those Inhabitants of the Earth tliat are called 

Antipodes. 

The Antipodes are those who live in opposite parallels of latitude, and oppo- 
site meridians, with their feet directly opposite to each other, in a line passing- 
throBgh the centre of the earth. They have their days and nights^directly con^ 
trary, as also their seasons of the year : when it is summer with one. it is win- 
ter with the other ; and wh^n it is mid-day to the first, it is mid-nignt with the 
opposite. 

Bring the place to the brass meridian, and set the index to 12 ; then turn 
the elobe till the index points to the other 12 ; next count aA many decrees 
soutnward from the equator as are equal to the north latitude of the given place, 
and the place lying under that degree is that diametrically opposite to it. 
Therefore they are Antipodes to each other. Boston and a part of the South- 
em Ocean, near New Holland, Patagonia in America and Cfhinese Tartary in 
Asia, are Antipodes to each other. 

This problem may also be resolved by a map of the globe, by counting 180 
d^jrees either east or west of the given place, which wul be the semicircle of 
the same meridian, and then reckoningthe degrees equal to the latitude of the 
given place on the opposite side of the Equator. 

Find the Antipodes to the following places, — 
Petersburgh Pekin Calcutta 

Botanjf'Bay Cape of Good Hope Cape Horn 

Jamaica Borneo Iceland, 

Problsm XY.-^Tofind all those places in which an Eclipse uf the Sun at' 

Moon will be visible. 

First, of the sun. Find the place to which the sun is vertical at the time of 
the eclipse, by problem 12, and bring it to the zenith, or top of the globe ; then 
to all those places above the wooden horizon, if the eclipse be large, the sun 
will appear visibly eclipsed. 

Secondly, of the moon. Bring the Antipodes (or country opposite to the 
place where the sun is vertical at the time of the eclipse) to the zenith or top 
of the globe, and then the eclipse will be seen in all places above the wooden 
horizon at that time. 

bbserve,'that the reason for bringing the ^)lace opposite to the sun to the top 
of the globe, is because the moon is always in that position when it is eclipsed. 

Thus September 5, 1793, the son was eelipsed at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. In what part of the globe was the eclipse visible ? Proceed according to 
the rule, and yoa will find the sun vertical to a part of the coast of Guinea, 
which point being brought to the zenith, Europe, Africa, part of Asia and ol 
N. an4 S. America, will appear in the upper hemisphere, and in each of these 
the eclipse was visible. 

Problem XVI.— 7o exhibit a general Representation qf the Length cf Days 
and Nights throughout the Year, in any given Latitude, 
Elevate the globe to the given latitude, bring tbft solstice to the brass meri- 
dian, and, setting the index to 12, there let it rest ; then the parallels of north 
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latitnde, from the eqautor to the Tropic of Cancer, will represent the length of 
dajE in the sammer naif year^ from the mean-day when the sua is injthe £qna> 
tor to the longest day which is represented by the tropic itself for the winter 
half-year : the same parallels of south latitude* above the horizon represent the 
decreasing length of days, from the mean-day at the Equator to the shortest 
day, when the sun is in the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Thus, elevate the globe for Ibe latitude of London, bring the beginning of 
Cancer to the brass meridian, and set the index to twelve. Then look where 
the wooden horizon cuts the Equator on the east ; and if you trace np the meri- 
dian which intentects the Equator at that part to the hour circle, you will fini 
it lie under 6 ; which being doubled, gives 12 hours for the length of the mean- 
day, when the sun is in the Equator ; about the 20th of March, and the !^ of 
September. 

Then, in like manner, trace up the meridian that intersects tlie Tropic of 
Cancer, at the wooden horizon, and you ^1 find it lie under 8 and about a 
quarter ; which bein^ doubled gives about 16 hours and a half for the longest 
day, when thtsun is m that tropic ; about the 2l8t of June. 

Trace the meridian that intersects the Tropic of Capricorn at the wooden 
horizon, and you wilt find it to lie under 3 and about 3*4 ; which donbled gives 
7^ hours for the shortest day, when the sun is in that tropic, about the 2ld of 
December. 



THE CEIiESTIAIi GLOBE. 



DEFINITIONS. 



Declination on the Celestial Globe is the same as latitude on the Terrestrial : 
bein^ the distance of a star from the Equinoctial, either north or south. 

Right Asceturion of a star is that degree of the equinoctial which is cat by 
the brazen meridian, when the star is brought to the meridian ; and is reckoned 
from the first point of Aries, eastward, quite round the globe. 

Latitude oi a star is its distance from the ecliptic, either north or south 
counted in degrees of the quadrant of altitude. Tne sun being always in the 
ecliptic, has no latitude. 

Longitude of a star is counted on the ecliptic in degrees, or in signs and de- 
grees, from the beginning of Aries eastward. 

Altitude of the sun or star is an arch of a vertical circle, contained between 
the sun or star and the horizon. When the sun or star is on the meridian, this 
arch is called the m«ridian altitude. 

Azimuth of any object in the heavens is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween a vertical circle passing through the object, and the north and south, 
points of the horizon. 

Vertical or Azimuth Circlet are imaginary circles, supposed to be drawn 
from the zenith towards the nadir, cutting the horizon at right angles. 
\The Prime Vertical is that Azimuth Circle which passes through the east 
and west points of the horizon, and is always at right angles with the meridian. 

Solstitial Pointa are the first points of Cancer and Capricorn, so called 
because the sun, when he is near either* of them, seems to stand still, or to be 
at the same height in the heavens, at twdve o^clock at noon, for several days 
together. '""x: 

Equinoctial Pvinta are the first points of Aries and libra ; so called, 
because when the sun is near eitherol' them the da^s and nights are equal. 

^ V^ ^ PROfttiEMS. """^ 



.**, 



pROBL^ti l^-^Tofind th^ DecHnaUon of the Sun or Stara, 



^""'^t'ing the sun or star to the brass meridian, and the degree over it is it5> 
declination. 
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Example, Thus, the 9un*» decHnoHon, June ftUtf is 23| degrees iV. ; 
and an the 21st of December 2S^ degrees S, 

Required the following declinations. 
Of the sun on the 29m of May, and on the Z6th of October, 
Cf the BulPs north horn ; ana qf the Pole Star. 

Problem IL-^Tofind the Right Ascension of the Sun or Stars. 

Brin^ the snn'i place, or the star, to the brazen meridian, and the degree of 
the equuoctiaLcut bj the meridiaxi, is the right ascension. 

Example. — Thus the sun*s right ascension on the 2lst June is 9(P, and on 
the 2Ut of December is 21(P. 

Required ^e following right ascensions.-^ 
Of the sun on the 29th May, and on the ftbth qf October. 
Of the Dog Star. 
Of the BuWs south sye. 

Problem lU.-^ToJind the Latitude and Longitude of a Star. 

Pat the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of the eeliptie, and 
its ^aduated edge en the star ; then the degree of the quadrant cut b^ the 
star IS its latitat ; and the degree of the ecliptic cut by the quadrant is its 
longitude. 

Example. Thus the latitude qf a Capella. 1st mag. in Auriga is 22 3-4P 
north and longitude JJ l^»(nith. The latitude qf a Lyra 62 N. and the 
longitude V3 12^ 

Required the latitudes and longitfides. — 
Qf Cor Caroli ? 
Of Arcturus in Bootes ? 
Of Sirius, in Canis major. 

Problem IV.— -To find when any qf the Heavenly Bodies rise, set, or 

come to tJie Meridian. 

Rectify the globe to the latitude of the place ; bring the sun's place in the 
ecliptic to the meridian, and set the index to 12. Tnen turn the globe till 
the giyen body comes to the eastern part of the horizon ; and the index iflll 
show the time of its rising : bring the body to the meridian, and the index 
shows the time of its culmination or southing ; bring it to the western horizon^ 
and you hare the time of its setting. 

Thus the time of the sun's rising and setting may be found. 

Note. — If you turn the globe about its axis, aU those stars which do not 
descend below the horizon never set at that place ; and those which do not 
ascend above it never rise there. 

Required the time qf the sun^s rising, setting, 4rc. at Boston, on the 4th 
of April, the I9th qf August, and I5th of November. 

Required the rising, culminating, and setting qf 
(a) Spica Virginis, at Madnd, on the 29th of May. 
The Pleiades, in Taurus, at Paris, on the 4th qf June. 
l%e upper Pointer in Ursa Major, at Delhi^ on the lOtA qf February. 

Problem V.— To represent/the Face <f the Heavens at any given Time 
and Place, so as to poju^oiKt all the Constellations and principal Stars 
there visible. / 

Elevate the globe tc^ne latitude of the place where yon are, and set it due N» 
and S. Bring the son^ place in the ecHptic for the given day to the meridiaoy 
and set the index to XII. at noonj torn the gtobe westward till the indexpoints 
to the given hour ; then the surnice of the globe represent^ tho ciact face of 
the heaveiu at the given place. 

, ^2 
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Ld the Uarmr represent the face of the heaoens 
At six o^dock in the evening of the W of Januaty. 
At mtie <Pelocky the 2M qf March and the fAih of June, 
Alt twelve, the Ut qf May and Ut of November. 

Note. If the globe be taken out into the open air on a dear night, and set 
Joe N. and S., ue relative ntaations of the constellations and remarkable 
^tars, then risible, niaj easilj be distingcushed. 



RULES FOR THE 

CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS. 

The Earth is a sphere, and therefore no flat snrface can represent with ex- 
actness the situation and comparative size and distance of its parts. But it iit 
impracticable to form^obes of a proper size for common use to represent all 
countries distinctly. We are therefore obliged to construct maps and charts 
of the various portions, which are less exact, but more convenient and useful. 

A map is a representation of the earth's surface, as it would appear to an 
observer at some distance from it, and can only include half the globe at once. 

A chart is a representation of the earth's surface as if it were spread out on 
« ^ain or level, and may exhibit the whole surface of the earth in a single view. 

Various methods have been devised to construct maps by which theiappear- 
ance of countries shall be most correctly exhibited. The four principal me- 
thods in use are the Orthographic, the Stereographic, the Globular, and Mer- 
cator's Projection. 

In the Orthographic Projection the observer is supposed to be at an infinitt 
distance, and to draw the various parts of the earth in the points where they 
would appear on & sheet of glass or other transparent plane, placed between 
him and tne globe. In this case it is evident that the part of the globe nearest 
the observer, or the top, would be correctljr represented ; but the sides, or 
those parts near the circle which bounded his view, would not be seen distinctly, 
and would be crowded together. In this projection therefore, the middle ot 
the map only will be correct. 

In the Stereographic Projection, the observer is supposed to be on one side 
of the earth, and to draw the countries on the opposite side, as they would ap- 
pear on a transparent plane passing through the centre. In this projection, 
the countries near the centre of .the map are crowded, and tlie bovders only arc 
correctly represented. 

The Globular Projection is a modification of the Stereographic, and is 
more correct and usefid than either of the preceding. In this projection, the 
eye is supposed to be situated at the distance of the sine of 45 degrees from 
the sphere, and every portion of the sphere is represented very nearly in its 
proper proportion and size. 

The GloDular projection is usually made on the plane of a meridian as In the 
map of the world. A similar projection on the plane of the equator, is usually 
cfdled the JEquatorial or Polar Projection, - 

In all these projections'no more than one half the slobe can be exhibited in 
a sinele connected view ; and it is difficult to trace the points of the compass 
and the course and distances of a voyage upon a map of either of these kinds. 

For the convenience of mariners, another projection has been devised, which 
is called Mercator's Projection or Mercator^s Chart, In this, the meridians 
and parallels are all straight lin^s. The parts near the poles are of course 
very much enlarged. But the degrees of latitude diminish in going towards 
'hf riA^es J and thus the error is so far corrected, that the course* and distance 
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of one place from another can be ascertained with sufficient exactness, and the 
mariner knows how to direct his voyage. 
The following directions will enable the student to constroct maps of Yarions 

Sortions of the earth, in the most correct and useful methods which have been 
evised. 

DIRECTIONS. 

In drawing mans of the earth's surface, the water is usually left white. The 
shore adjoimng tne sea should be shaded with lines or colours. Rivers are re- 
presented by fines winding accordmg to their course. Mountains are shaded 
as in a picture. Towns and cities are represented by small circles or s<}uares. 
Particiuar maiiu majr be added to indicate their size, or rank, or some circum- 
stance which distinguishes them ; and on maps of single countries, other marks 
are sometimes added for churdies, mines, mills, &c In order to draw these 
objects in their proper places, it is necessary, 

1st. To form a scale for the map, or to determine how large a degree 
shall be. 

2d. To draw meridians and parallels of latitude for every five or ten degrees 
according to the size of the map. 

Sd. To mark the latitude and longitude of all important points on the shores, 
rivers, mountains^ and boundaries, and draw a Ime through them ; and to 
mark the place of cities. 

4th. To shade the shores and mountains, and write the names of the most 
important objects. 

The foUowins problems will show the proper methods of drawing the me- 
ridians and parallels of latitude which form the skeleton of the map. 

INTRODUCTaRY PROBLEMS. 

Problem L— (Fig. 1.) — To divide a line {A, C) into two equal parts. 

Fig. 1. 

1. From the points A. and 
C. as centres, with any distance 
in the compasses greater than 
half A C, draw arcs of circles, 
cutting each other in D and E. 

2. Through the points D and 
E draw the line E D, and it will 
cut A C in the middle of the 
line, or divide it into two equal 
partS) A B and B C. 



Problem II.^(Fig. 2.) — From a given point {E,)to let fall a perpendicu 

lar on a given line (j|. B,) 




Fig. 2. 




1. From the point E draw a 
part of a circle 1, 2, cutting A 
B in the points 1 and 2. 

2. From these points de- 
scribe the two arcs cutting each 
other in D and E« 

S. Draw a line joining these 
two points, and it will be per* 
pendicolar to the line A B. 
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Problem HI.--- (Fig. 2.)— To trect a perpendieular from a given point ( C) 

1. On each ride of the point C set off eqpal distances, C 1, ^d C 2. 

2. Describe tlie arcs and erect the perpendicular E C, as in the last pro- 
blem. 



Fig. 3. 
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Problem IV.— (Fig. S.) — To divide a etraigid line {AB,) into any num- 
ber qf equal parts. 

1. Take any distance in yoar compasses 
and draw arcs of circles from A and B. 

2. Draw two lines, A C^ and B D^ from 
the points A and B, touching these circles, 
and they inll be parallel lines. 

S. Take any small distance in yoor com- 
passes, and set it off upon the line A C ss 
many times as the number of divisions re- 

2 aired. Set off the same distance on the line 
»B. 

4. Join the divisions of these two lines br 
other lines, as at A, 1, 2, S. &o. and they wiu 
divide the line A B into the equal parts re^ 
quired. 




RULES FOR CONSTRUCTION. 

I. To eonetruct a map qf the earth on the Equatorial Projection, 

1. Describe the cir- 
cle A B D of the size 
proposed for the map, 
ana draw the diameter 
A B, with C D at right 
angles to it as the mrst 
meridian. 

2. Divide the are D 
B into nine eipial parts 
(each of wmch wilt 
be 10 degrees,) and 
through the centre P 
and each of these 
points, draw the lines 
P 10, P 20, P SO, P 40, 

% &c., to represent the 
'^ meridians. Divide A 
D and draw the meri- 
dians in a nmilar man- 
ner. 

S. If the projection is 
intended to include one 
hemisphere, divide the 
line P B into nine parts and draw circles through these points for the parallels 
of latitude, which wiU then be at 10 degrees distance from each other. If it 
extends only to the regions around the pole, divide the line into spaces of 10 
degrees, ana draw the parallels as before. The map will then be prepared for 
Jayxpif down the diorea, rivers, fco. ^ 

This method of construction is veiy correct with regard to countries around 
the poles, and should be used entirely for the polar re^ons. But in advancing 
towards the e^ator, the meridians are so much spread as to render the map 
rm incorrect. The following method has been devised to correct this error, 
and use the same principles of pngeetion for coonttiei in middle latitudes. 
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II. To construct a map of countries in middle latitudes^ on the Equatorial 

Projection* 



Fig. 5. 



50 



40 



30 



1. Draw a line A B as 

Ithe first meridian ; assunif- 
anj distance (B C) for 10 
degrees, and form a scale 
of degrees and parts or 
miles. 

2. Set off tbis distancr 
from the lowest latitude 
you intend for your map 
(as B,) until you reach 90 
degrees, which will be the 
place of the pole. 

3. From the pole de- 
scribe the circles 60, 40, 
SO, 20, cutting the first me- 
ridian in the points of divi- 
sion, and these will be the 
parallels of latitude. 

4. Look in the table following and find the length of 10 degrees of longitude 
in the highest latitude of your map (suppose 60,) and taking thitf in your com- 
passes, lay it off on the circle 60, on each side of the first meridian A B. 

5. Find the length of 10 de^ees for the lowest latitude (suppose 20,) and set 
it off in like manner on the circle 20. 

6. Draw lines tiirough the corresponding points on these tircles, and yon will 
have the meridians represented, diverging m a similar proportion with those 
on the globe ; and you may proceed to construct the map. 
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TABIiE 



OF THE LENGTH 0^ ONE DEGREE OF LONGITUDE 

for every degree ofLaUtude^ in geographical miles. 



Lat, 

I 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



Miles, 


Lat, 


Miles. 


Lot, 


Miles. 


Lat. 


69,99 


24 


64,81 


47 


41,00 


69 


69,96 


25 


64,38 


48 


40,15 


70 


69,9a 


26 


64,00 


49 


39,36 


71 


69,85 


27 


53,46 


60 


38,67 


72 


59,77 


28 


63,00 


61 


37,76 


73 


69,67 


29 


. 52,48 


52 


37,06 


74 


69,65 


30 


51,96 


63 


36,11 


75 


69,42 


31 


51,43 


54 


36.27 


76 


69,26 


32 


60,88 


65 


34,41 


77 


69,09 


33 


60,32 


66 


33,56 


78 


68,89 


34 


49,74 


67 


32,68 


79 


68,69 


35 


49,15 


68 


31,70 


80 


68,46 


36 


48,64 


69 


30,90 


81 


68,22 


87 


47,92 


60 


30,00 


82 


68,00 


88 


47,28 


61 


29,09 


83 


67,60 


39 


46,62 


62 


28,17 


84 


67,30 


40 


46,00 


63 


27,24 


85 


67,04 


41 


45,28 


64 


26,30 


86 


66,73 


42 


44,95 


65 


26,36 


87 


56,38 


43 


43,88 


66 


^^^ 


88 


56,00 


44 


43,16 


67 


23,45 


89 


65,63 


46 


42 43 


68 


22,48 


90 


65,23 


46 


41,68 




f 





Miles. 

21,51 

20,62 

19,64 

18,65 

17,54 

16,63 

16,62 

14,51 

13,60 

12,48 

11,45 

10,42 

9,38 

8,35 

7,32 

6,28 

6,23 

4,18 

3,14 

2,09 

1,05 

0,00 
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In maps which do not embrace a rerj large extant of eonntrj, and do not 
approach verj near to the poles, or In larger countries near the equator, the 
curratare of the parallels of latitude is so small that it is more convenient to 
Hraur them as atraifi; ht lines, and the error produced is very small. This ha< 
?iven rise to a modincation of the preceding method called the Plain Projection. 

m. To construct a iMipqf a country on the Plain Projection,'^ 

A Fig. 6. 1. Having constructed a 

scale of degrees according 
to the size of your map, di- 
vide the first meridian into 
as many parts as yon wisii 
for parallels. 

2. Throng^ the poHits ot 
division draw the straigiit 
linesSO, 9t, S4, &e. paraUei 
to each other, to represent 
parallels of latitude. 

S. Find the lenffOiof the 
degrees of longitode in the 

fiven latitudes firom the ta- 
le and lay them off on the 
parallelBy as in tbe last me- 
thod. 



34 



32 



30 




B 



4. Draw the meridians through these points, and proceed to eoaatmet the map. 

The map of the United States in the Atlas accompanying this work, is as 
example of this projection. 

As none of these methods will represent a hemiephere with any correetaess, 
we must resort to the Globular Prcgection for this. 

IT. To coneiruct a map cf a hemi»phere by the Globular PrcjecUan on the 

plane of a meridian. 



Fig. 5. 




1. Describe the circle 
N E, S W as the meridian, 
and draw tlie dIameterWE 
for the Equator. 

2. Erect the perpendicu- 
lar N S, for the fint meri* 
dian. 

S. To describe the meri- 
dians: 

(1.) Divide C E, repre- 
senting 90 degrees of a cir- 
cle, into nine eaual parts. 
Then on the globular pro- 
jection, the meridians for 
every 10 degrees should be 
circles, passinff throngli 
these points and the poles 
N and S. 

(2.) To find the centre 
of these circles, draw a 
line from each point to one 
of the poles^ as D S, and 
bisect it by a perpendicular 
cutting the equator, as io 
the pomt F. 

(S.) From the point F 
describe the circle N D S 
which will be the meridian 
for that point* 
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do 



Proceed in the same manner with every other ; and on the other side of the 
first meridian divide the line C W and draw the meridiaDS in the same manner. 

4. To describe the parallels of latitude; 

(1.) Divide the line C N representing 90 degrees on the first meridian, into 
nine e^oal parts, and also the arc N £ representing 90 degrees on the meridian 
of prcgection. Then the parallels of latitude should pass through the corres- 
pondingpoints respectively of the two meridians. 

(2. ) To find the centre of the paralieb, draw lines through the correspond- 
ing^ points, and bisect them by a perpendicular cutting the first meridian, as 
atP. 

(S.) From P as a centre, describe the circle 40. Proceed in the same 
manner at the other points and on the opposite side of the equator, and then 
proceed to draw the countries, islands, &c. belonging to this hemisphere. 

Note. The centres of all the meridians will befound in the line representing 
the equator ; and the centres of all the parallels in the line representing the 
first meridian. Both will need to be extended beyond the circle. This pro- 
jection is usually employed in maps of the world. 

y. To eoMtruct a map qf a portion cf the earth leaa than a hemispheref on 

the Globular Projection, 



Fig. 7. 1. Draw the equator 

and that portion of the 
hemisphere which in- 
cludes the countrr to be 
represented, and describe 
the meridians and paral- 
lels according to the me- 
thods just directed for the 
Globular Projection. 

2. Mark out a portion 
on each side of the first 
meridian, and in the pro- 
per latitudes, sufficient to 
mdude thp m^untry as at 
£ or A, and la^down the 
country upon it by lati- 
tudes and longitudes. 

In countries lying near 
the equator, or en both 
sides of it, the parallels 
may be made straight 
lines, without any impor- 
tant error, as in the ex- 
ample at A, and in the 
maps of Africa and South- 
America accompanying 
this work. 

VI, 2^0 C07i8truct a Chart on Mercator*e Projection, 
{See Chart (f the World,) 

The Chart of the World is an example of this projection which will full} 
illustrate its construction. 

1. Draw a straight line to represent the equator, and divide it into the num- 
ber of degrees of longitude intended for your map. 

2. The degrees of longitude being all equal in this projection, draw straight 
lines, perpendieolar to the equator, at every 10 or 15 degrees, to represent the 

meridians. , . . . •» 

This will of course enlarge (he countries towards the poles in longitude. 
Tn order to preterre the distance and bearing of pLices, the degrees of latitude 
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must iBcreaie in tlie same proportion, and for this purpose the proportional 
incrfaM ii laid down in tables of Meridional Parts ; therefore, 

3. Look into the tables of meridional parts, and set off erery degree of 
latitude from the equator, not of equal lensth but of the length put down op- 
posite to it in the table. Thus instead of settin|^ off 600 parts or 10 degrees 
for the pandlel of 10^, set off 10 degrees and S miles or mmutes, or 608 parts. 
Instead of SO dtf rees or 1200 parts for the parallel of 20^, set off 20 degrees 25 
Binntes or 1226 parts. Instead of SO degrees for the parallel of 30^ set off 
aoo 88^, and so on, taking care to set off erery latitude from the equator. 

If the chart docs not include the eouator, then subtract the meridional parts 
from the lowest latitude ( suppose SO) from the meridional parts for each 
higher latitude (as 40^, 60^, kc) and set off the diffihrences from the /me 0f 
the lowest latitude. 

4. Through the points 10, 20. SO. &c. draw straight lines parallel to the 
equator, to represent the parallels or latitude, and lay down the countries, &c. 
;i8 In other projections. 

As these charts are chiefly designed to represent the coasts, they are usnaDy 
shaped on the land side. 

TABLE OF MERIBIONAIi PARTS 

IK A DEGREE OF LATITUDE FOR ETERl DEGREE OP LONGITUDE, 

Each part equal to a geographical mle at the Equalor. 



Deg. 


M. Parte. 


Deg. 


M. Parts. 


Deg. 


JH. Parts. 


Deg. 


M. ParU, 


1 


60 


24 


1484 


46 


3116 


68 


5631 


2 


120 


25 


1550 


47 


3203 


69 


5794 


3 


180 


26 


1616 


48 


3292 


70 


5966 


4 


240 


27 


1684 


49 


3382 


71 


61415 


5 


SOO 


9B 


1751 


50 


3474 


72 


63S5 


6 


861 


29 


1819 


51 


3569 


73 


6684 


7 


421 


30 


1888 


52 


36^ 


74 


6746 


8 


482 


31 


1958 


53 


3764 


75 


6970 


9 


542 


32 


2028 


54 


3865 


76 


T210 


10 


603 


S3 


2099 


55 


3967 


77 


7467 


U 


664 


34 


2171 


56 


4074 


78 


7746 


12 


725 


SB 


2244 


57 


4183 


79 


8046 


13 


787 


36 


2318 


58 


4294 


80 


8375 


14 


848 


37 


2393 


59 


4409 


81 


8739 


15 


910 


38 


2468 


60 


4527 


82 


9145 


16 


973 


39 


2545 


61 


4649 


83 


9606 


17 


1035 


40 


2623 


62 


4776 


84 


10137 


18 


1098 


41 


2702 


63 


4905 


85 


10765 


19 


1161 


42 


2782 


64 


5039 


86 


11583 


20 


1225 


43 


2863 


65 


5179 


87 


12522 


21 


1289 


44 


2946 


66 


5323 


88 


18917 


22 


IS54 


45 


3030 


67 


5474 


89 


16900 


23 


1419 
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THE END. 
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